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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
**  ^nual  Bi(^raphy  and  Obituary,"  some  apology 
is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  "  Analysis  of  recent  Biographical 
Works,"  and  the  "  Neglected  Biography." 

The  life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  very  mate- 
rially exceeded  the  limits  which  have  been  prescribed 
by  precedent  in  the  foregoing  volumes,  for  the  ne- 
crology of  celebrated  persons.  But  the  impossibility 
of  doing  justice  to  so  extraordinary  a  character,  in 
a  narrower  compass,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to 
all  who  reflect  on  the  immense  variety  of  incidents 
which  such  a  biography  must  necessarily  comprise. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  mem<urs  of  Buona- 
parte, a  multiplicity  of  published  works,  and  some 
private  documents,  have  been  consulted ;  and  among 
other  illustrations  of  his  splendid,  but  guilty,  career, 
will  be  found  a  brief  summary  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  an  account 
of  the  state  of  parties  and  public  feeling  in  France 
after  the  period  of  his  first  abdication. 
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If,  in  the  detail  of  events  in  which  the  British 
arms  were  conspicuous,  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  movements  of  the  French  and  their  commander, 
than  to  those  of  the  English  armies,  it  wilt  doubtless 
be  remembered  in  excuse,  that  we  are  discussing  the 
biography  of  Buonaparte,  and  not  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

The  length  of  this  article  will,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  non-appearance  of  the  two  beads  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  "  Neglected  Biography"  will,  how- 
ever, be  continued  in  the  seventh  volume. 

A  biography  of  the  late  Mr.  Hargrave,  King's 
Counsellor  and  Recorder  for  Liverpool,  illustrated 
by  many  highly  important  original  documents,  and 
unpublished  letters  of  Messrs.  Sheridan,  Gsattan, 
Curran,  Whitbread,  Judge  Buller,  and  the  late  Lords 
Camden,  Thurlow,  Fetre,  K.enyon,  Mansfield,  Lough- 
borough, and  other  distinguished  characters,  will 
be  given  in  our  next. 

Several  memtnrs,  and,  among  others,  those  of  Sir 
John  Macpherson,  (including  original  letters  of 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  Archduke  Charles,)  Mr. 
John  Scott,  Mr.  Keats,  Admiral  Hunter,  Mr.  Ferry, 
late  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  Mrs. 
John  Hunter,  have  been  prepared,  but  are  also  un- 
avoidably  delayed. 
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NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

lliSTORT  is  the  grouping  of  figures  in  a  picture;  the  humbler 
pntvince  <rf'  biography  is  the  delineation  of  the  wbde-tength 
Tesemblaoce  of  a  particular  indhridual.  But  it  sometimes 
h^ipens  tliat  the  memoirs  of  an  illustrious  public  diaracter 
are  ao  complicated  with  general  history,  as  to  render  them  an 
epitome  of  the  principal  events  of  the  times  in  which  he 
flourished.  This  observation  will  be  found  to  Apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  -the  life  and  achievements  of  Napoleon  Buon- 
aperte;  whose  biography,  properly  discussed,  must  lose  its 
iodividoality,  and  become,  to  a  certmn  extent,  the  annab,  not 
nerely  of  the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits, but  of  all  the  states,  and  of  all  the  leading  characters 
ooDCemed  in  their  government  and  administration,  dvil  or 
military,  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 

Nap(deon  Buoni^>arte  (or,  as  he  has  himself  chosen  to  write 
the  name,  Bonaparte,)  was  bom  at  Ajacdo,  a  small  town  in 
CtHsica,  on  August  15th,  1769.  He  was  the  eldest  sui  of 
Carlo  Buonaparte,  a  lawyer,  of  Italian  extraction,  and  Leiitia 
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S  NAPOLEON   BUONAPAttTE. 

-  Baniolini.  The  celebrated  Corsican  general,  Paoli,  wtts  his 
godfather. 

The  family  of  Buonaparte  was  respectable- and  ancient^ 
although  it  had  never  been  ennobled.  HU  mother  was  more 
ctiebr&ted  for  her  beauty  thati,  it  Is  cun^tljr  l>elteved,  for  her 
chastity ;  and  it  is  aflirmed,  tbat  Napoleon  was  in  fact  the  son 
of  the  Count  Marboeu^  the  French  governor  of  Corsica. 
However  tliis  may  have  been,  it  is  most  certtun  that  the  Count 
was  the  staunch  and  persevering  friend  of  the  young  Napo- 
leon, Through  his  powerful  interest  our  hero  was  introduced 
to  the  Royal  Military  School  of  Brlenne,  in  Champalgne,  in 
the  year  1779,  being  then  oply  ten  yearn  of  age.  It  is  a  fact, 
to  which  the  annals  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  centuries  afford  a  melancholy  but  ample 
illustration,  that  France  has  generally  been  distinguished, 
above  all  other  nations,  by  the  consummate  talents  and  pro- 
found tactical  knowledge  of  her  generals.  Much  of  this 
dangerous  supl-emaCy  was  doub^ess  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
warlike  character  of  the  people,  and  the  universal- predilection 
«tf  the  toicienX  hc^ility  for  the  study  of  the  military  art;  but 
taadi  is  fikewlse  to  be  attributed  to  the  institutions,  admirable 
in  their  kind,  by  wbicli  this  martial  spirit  was  fostered  and 
directed  by  the  government  AKhou^,  frbm  the  deadi  of  Uie 
gt%&t  Marsha]  Saxe,  to  the  eommenceraent  of  the  French  re- 
voliltion,  France  prbduced  no  illustrious  commander  except 
Marshal  BeHeisle;  yet  Louis  the  Tifteenth,  and  his  succeraor, 
Louis  t}>6  Sxteenth,  bejitowed  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
attention  ui>oR  the  iniernol  economy  and  discipline  of  the 
military  schbols ;  6f  which  there  were  in  France,  in  the  year 
1779,  as  many  as  ^liteen. 

Littfe  is  khoum,  lind  if  known,  nothing  would  be  worth  re- 
cording of  Buonaparte  until  his  arrival  at  Brienne.  Schools 
are  moral  satellites,  inferior  worlds,  exhibiting  iu  rniniBture  the 
simK  phases,  and  objured  by  the  same  passions  as.  the  pre- 
nding  plan<M.'  Itis  not  therefore  surprising  that  a  man  who 
Btahds  alone  itTOong  his  ftllow-creatures,  \d  eVery  age  and  iti 
*very  clime,  ehould,  when  a  boy,  hatve  separated  hiihself  from  Ms 
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■chooUfeUows,  and,  retiiing  within  the  receases  of  his  own  sin  J 
gularly-coDstiucted  zoiod,  hare  looked  downnpon  other  stodenti 
Its  humoD  oreAtures  with  whom  he  could  have  neither  commim 
^es,  nor  kindred  ^npatbies,  excqiting  whai  they  ministered 
to  bis  pvevailing  taste,  or  gratified  his  ambitkni.  He  wis  soon 
distinguished  by  the  sullen  austerity  and  inflexiUe  intrepidity 
of  his  temper.  He  addicted  binuelf  at  this  period  with  much 
eamestneas  to  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  military  art,  and 
the  higher  and  more  abstruse  branches  of  the  mathematics : 
bat  general  literature,  and  particnlariy  the  belles  l^trety  at- 
tracted but  an  insignificant  pwtion  of  his  attentitm.  The 
Ancient  History  and  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  were  resorted  to 
by  Ns^leoo  as  a  recreation  from  his  severer  pnrfesaioiul 
studies. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Brienoe  for  the  students  to  recdre  a 
portion  of  ground,  which  they  cultivated  for  their  own  onitase- 
ment.  Buoii^)arte  enlarged  his  share  by  purchasing  a  tiaa- 
tiguous  T^t  belonging  to  one  of  bis  compaaions.  This 
gwd^  he  cultivated  widi  the  most  assiduous  cam,  sorrounding 
it  with  pallisades,  and  forming  within  bowers  and  recesses,  to 
which  he  retired  to  pursue,  without  intemqition,  his  foTOurile 
oD(»patiaos.  He  employed  his  Icsaaiie  hours  in  this  retreat, 
prindpoMyin  the  iavantioa  of  military  mancenrres,  the  conatmo- 
tkn  of  plant  of  fortificatitms,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  ideal 
umies  m  nunic  order  of  battle.  No  spider  coulddart  from  its 
lines  of  concentricity  npoo  a  recreant  fly  which  bad  proAofid 
the  arcanum  of  his  meshes  with  greater  avidity  than  did  our 
young  hero  upon  Any  of  hia  school-tellows,  who  ever,  acoideol- 
slly  Qx  otherwise,  invaded  his  verdant  draninions.  A  remarit- 
aUe  instance  of  this  teaadty  is  recorded.  On  St.  Louis's  day, 
in  the  year  1 784,  a  pecn^r  fostirol  at  Brienoe,  oU  the  students, 
wi^i  the  exception  of  Ni^leon,  abandoned  theaiselves  without 
reserve  to  a  variety  of  sports  in  commemoratloa  of  the  day. 
Among  other  diversions,  fire-works  were  exhibited  in  a  garden 
B^mnii^  Boonoporte's  eaclognre,  in  which  had  been  d^»- 
Hted  a  considNable  quanli^  of  gunpowder.  This  unfor- 
tunately ignited,  and  a  dreadful  ex^sion  was  the  consecpience : 
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serenl  of  the  youths  attempted  to  escape  through  Buonaparte's 
garden,  when  die  ferocious  boy  was  seen  armed  with  a  pick- 
ase,  and  driving  such  of  bis.  companions  back  into  the  fire  as 
had  trespassed,  even  in  this  terrible  emergency,  upon  his 
territory ;  nor .  did  he  desist,  until  he  bad  severely  wounded 
those  who  had  broken  down  his  fence. 

Diif^usted  with  the  puerile  amusements  of  bis  fellow-students, 
Buonaparte  instituted  Pyrrhic  g^mes,  where,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  ancients,  he  marshalled  the  boys  in  parties, 
rqiiesenting  alternately  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians, 
ihe  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  ,  In  these  mimic  ctmtests,  the 
Onbryo  conquraor  of  Italy  aiul  Gennany  was  beheld  in  the 
vorinest  jwrts  of  the  encounter,  directing,  reproaching,  ex- 
horting, and  kindling  in  the  breasts  of  hb  associates,  a  spark 
of  that  martial  enthusiasm  which  alreadv  burned  in  bis  own 
boBom. 

The  winter  of  1 764  happened  to  be  extremely  seit^ere,  and 
the  fiehls  of  Champaigne  were  long  covered '  with  snow. 
Buonaparte  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  directed 
hisccBOipanions  (whose  awe  of  his  bold  orig^nali^  of  character 
was  so  great,  that  he  could  command  then  at  pleasuj^)  to 
^nia^  under  his  superinteQdance,  an  extensive  and  regular 
fbrtifiotfion ;  in .  which  forts,  redoubts,  bastions,  ravelines, 
Sec,  were  constracted  in  snow,  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of 
-uiiHtaiy .  art.  These  works  were  alternately  besieged  and 
.  defended  by  our  hero,  whoordered  aU  ^  operations.  Whilst, 
'  however,  Buonaparte  exhibited  so  many,  striking  proofs  of  tlie 
precoaty  and  stcength  of  his  genius,  his  disposition  still 
remained  rugged,  and  his  manners  repulsive  and  uniuniable 
fa  the.  lafit  possible  degree.  .  If  he  was  at  this  period  a  pro- 
digy of  military  talent,  he  was  careless  of  giving  offence  to  his, 
equals  or  superiors,  and  uniformly  disdmned  either  apology  or ' 
reparation. 

In  October,  1784,  Napoleon  underwent  on  examination  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Renault,  who  found  him  well  versed  in  the  art 
of  fortification ;  and,  although  some  of  bis  masters  objected  to 
certain  points  of  bis  conduct,  he  was  elected  to  the'  Military 
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School  of  Paris :  -&  higfa  distincdbn  at'  that  tknet.  and  in  Ae 
preseat  uutaoce  eqaally  Bonoursble  to  the  discemmeot  of  tlw 
chevnCer,  and  the  abilities  of  the  puinL 

'  On  his  arriTal  at  Paris,  the  yonng  Napoleoa  puisaed,  wUh 
unremitting  assidtii^i  his  military  studies.  Itwas  here  that 
he'first  omtracted' an  indmscywith  Lanristiui  and  Duptml^ 
wluch  he  remembered  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  France» 
and  invested  with  the  dictatorship  of  Europe.  Mange,  hia 
prec^tor  in  the  Military  College  of  Poria,  is  said  to  have- 
ibretoU'his  future  greatness. 

'  In  1785,  being  found  properly  qliaHfied,  Buonaparte 
was  ^pointed  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  artillery;  and 
soon  afterwards  joined  his  corps.  Aboat  this  period,  the 
death  of  the  Ck>unt  Mnrboeuf,  who  had  hidierto  supfdied  bim 
with  money,  rendered  the  young  warrior's  fiaancial  operations 
&r:less  satisfactory  than  his  military  phms.  It  was  now  that  a 
clear  indication  of  approodiiug  revolution  in  France  sppearedi 
and  Buonaparte,  who  had  distinguished  himself  aoioogst  big 
brother  officers,  as  much  by  the  tenadty  and  turbulmce  of  hia 
temper,  as  by  the  transceodant  superiority  of  his  gaiius^ 
strenuously  espoused  the  popular  party;  which  he  maintained 
with  so  much  zeal  and  violence,  that  his  companions  were,  on 
a  particular  occasion  uptm  the  point  of  ^lowmng  hidi,  when 
he  was  fortunately  rescued  from  their  grasp.  He  soon  afteiv 
wards  deserted  their  society  altt^ther,  and  in  this  state  6£ 
ascetic  seclusion,  we  must  for  the  present  leave  him,  in  order 
to '  sia.t6,  OS  briefly  as  possible,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
that  stupendous  revolution,  in  the  concluding  series  of 
which  Buonaparte  was  destined  to  become  so  prominaiC  an 
actor. 

.  Originally,  France,  as  well  as  ^)ain  and  FortUg^  enjoyed 
pohtical  freedom.  We  say  pditdcal,  because-  in  these  -states* 
and  in  France  especially,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  was 
held  in  check  by  a  numerous  martial  and  resolute  aristocracy. 
Exc^in^  however,  m  tlie  towns  which  obtained  royal  char- 
tiers  of  emancipation  &om  Uie  ydce  of  the  nobles,  the  peasants- 
at  large  were  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  tbe 
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ftOeat  butnu,  whose  fidds  they  caltivsted,  v/bott  battles  tluj 
ba^m,  who§e  behesti  they  obeyed,  aX  iriraw  frowns  tb^ 
trembled,  and  at  the  sbrioe  of  whose  Imt  imd  cnpidiQt  their 
wirsB  and  OHaghtes,  and  their  whole  property  were  tiered  up 
indaUy  sacrifice. 

,  The  first  considerable  aogmeDtation  of  tbdr  power  which 
the  IdDfi^  of  France  of  the  Capetiaa  dynss^  received,  was 
imm.  the  annexation  of  the  provinces  held  by  the  sover^gns 
t£  En^^and :  an  eroit  which  was  nearly  accomplished  in  ihe 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus.  Before  that  era,  the  French 
Monarch  was  only  the  first  baron  of  his  kingdom ;  e^qiosed  to 
tiw  iastdts  of  his  more  powerfiil  vassals ;  and  depending  for 
ibe  maintenance  of  the  splendour  of  his  exalted  rank,  and  the 
necessary  charges  <^  his  civil  adminisCratJon,  upon  the  |tto- 
duce  of  the  crown  lands,  joined  to  an  incoOsideraUe  revenue 
ixqNNed  upon  their  merchandize.  In  process  of  timc^  tbe 
rich  fbr«gn  inheritance  of  our  Hairy  IL  merged  by  iiu>> 
eessive  ccunjuests  in  the  persons  of  the  French  kings,  and  they 
bacame  more  powerful  themselves,  and  consequently  better 
enabled  to  extend  protection  to  their  subjects. 

The  feudal  system  united  at  di&rent  extremities  of  one 
vast  chain  (of  which  the  sovereign  was  the  first,  and  the 
humbie  possessor  a£  a  solitary  knight's  fe^  the  last  link,)  sU 
who  aqnred  to  the  rank  and  character  of  gentry. .  But  vdl 
adapted  as  this  system  was,  from  the  peculiar  circuiastanceB 
ofaoonquering  people^  dispersed  amongst  a  vanquished  Int 
more  numerous  nation*  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  latteiv  and 
estabbsb  the  securi^  of  the  former  from  external  assaulter  while 
the  ctNiquest  itself  was  receitt ;  it  was  proved  in  a  short  tim^ 
from  its  inherent  rices,  to  b<e  equally  and  necessarily  a  scourge 
to  the  pee8ant%  and  a  perpetual  grievance  to  the  sovereigp. 
A  ocsnmunity  of  interests  soon .  established  the  mutual  go> 
■aptmtioa  of  the  monarch  and  the.lowar  orders  of  his. subjects 
in  mitigatuig  the  rigours,  and  r^iressing  the  excesses  vesuk- 
ing  froin  a  state  of  feodali^.  The  humiliation  of  the  nobles 
was  a  fevoorite  oligectwith  LouisXI.  TheradE,tbedu[^eon, 
and  the  axe,  w»e  unsparingly  employed  by  that  great  poli- 
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tJciUt  and  Mill  greUcr  t^ttnt  A  metcvuiy  Manding  army 
(nftnedhtfiDUiciatcs;  and  t^a  ncMoi  without  ^nim  aoioq^ 
thoniKlTes,  or  militai;  experienoe,  and  destitute  of  pc^nilar 
mippavt,  were  reduced  to  (hU  and  unqaafified  anbmiawpo. 
Bat  whilst  the  sovereign  thus  esteoded  his  ajUfaori^  ovw  th« 
Ootdes,  and  it>e  inhaUtants  of  tewm  and  cities  becaaa^  in 
e<msequeQC«  of  their  fraochite,  great  and  prosp«ouB»  the 
viUager  or  serf  renuioed  sUU  exposed  tp  the  tyrwrny  of  dw 
BHgoeur.  The  r^^ous  w»s  which  deaolated  France  from 
Ae  time  i^  Fr^ocis  I.  b>  ^e  apoaUoy  of  Heory  IV.,  aad>4he 
a8C«idaa<7  acqaired  md  taaiataaned  during  a  great  part  aS 
that  melaafhd;  intenrat  by  the  hei^e  ef  Guise,  exalted  oaca 
more  thf»  power  of  the  prineipid  iwbil>t]<  «a  the  miss  of  the 
joat  ptmoffttiye  of  the  sorcKigii,  and  the  dearest  rig^  <^  the 
people. 

The  patenud  gOTCiiHiiait  of  HeniyJV.  eicMnged,  bat  did 
iwt  efiectuaUy  hetd  the  wpunds  of  his  eooBtty.  The  ioag 
nimvity  which  succeeded  the  4ssas8inati(»  of  that  great 
»d  gfktA  prince,  aed  the  facdqe  to  which  it  gare  rise,  had 
l^tmged  e/rnry  part  of  ttte  Mi^ire  ia  the  most  fti^diil  disorder; 
vhxai  the  master  ^rit  of  the  stwm  appeared,  and  wiel^i^  die 
M^tre  vC  an  aB-perrading  despotisni,  qudled  the  waves  of  po- 
pular commotion  into  that  gloomy  ajid  awfi^  calm  which  com- 
«M>nly  sQceeeda  the  rilge  of  the  tempest.  In  the  veoa  gtaep  of 
Ri(jdi4u,  the  pQwer  of  die  uobility  and  the  remmtwig  )ibertUB  of 
thepeefde  wwe  crushed;  and  an  unifomiily  of  ^wvery  suecaeded 
le  die  eqiriees  <^  wanton  liceodouaness.  Louis  XIV.  was 
Vot  only  the  most  formidably  but  in  fact  the  most  absolute 
BKnanJi  in  Europe;  Kid  his  iBtemal  adfeunistratioB,  M  br  as 
Ac  9KStioo  of  cifil  liber^  is  ooRocmed,  prawats  a  revi^tiDg 
fMCturc  of  h^ess  oppreesden.  To  ent^  into  minute  par- 
ticulars woiiht  lead  n>  too  far  from  our  maiBoligect.  We  must, 
dwrefore^  now  proceed  to  Ascites  the  krm  of  the  Froncb 
eonstitudon,  and  the  practical  results  of  the  t^stem  of  admi- 
aistrsttion. 

Tha  firftand  greatest  tribatiri  waa  that  of  the  States-Ga- 
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neral  of  the  kingdom,  which  consisted  of  die  King  and  th« 
repres^itatives  of  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  enfmichised 
twit  c^  the  population.  Tlus  august  court,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  soTereignty  were  united  in  Jure  et  in  ax  was  very 
rarely  assembled.  The  last  convention  of  the  States  Genend 
took  place  in  1617.  A  more  convenient  instrument  was  found 
to  interpose  the  mockery  of  an  intermediate  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  Courts  of  justice,  called  par- 
liaments, whose  members  were  lawyers,  and  wfaowere  nominated 
lor  life  by  the  king,  were  gradually  established  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  provinces.  It  was  a  most  important  branch  of 
their  functions,  to  register  the  sovereign's  edicts ;  after  which 
enrolment  they  obtained  the  force  of  laws.  In  cose  of  refusal 
on  the  part  of  die  magistracy  to  register  the  edict  proposed  to 
them,  the  alternative  adopted,  was  to  hold  what  was  called  a 
Bed  of  Justic^  when  the  king,  in  person,  went  to  the  pariia- 
ment  of  Paris,  and  compelled  the  record  of  what  he  desired. 

This  was  the  only  barrier  opposed  to  the  inroads  of  kingly 
tjrranny.  In  the  administration  of  justice  the  institution  of 
juries  was  unknown.  Torture  was  frequently  inflicted;  and 
leUres  de  cachet  placed  the  persond  liberty  of  every  French- 
man at  the  dispose  not  only  of  the  monarch,  but  even  of  the 
mistresses  of  the  minister's  valets. 

The  nobility  and  clergy  were  exempted  from  all  taxation; 
which  fell  with  insupportable  weight  upon  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people.  Myriads  of  monks  and  nuns  covered  the  land, 
and  devoured  its  richest  fruits.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
hurthened  witii  the  gratuitous  performance  of  many  oppressive 
duties  for  thdr  advantage.  To  complete  the  picture.  Protest- 
antism was  proscribed ;  and  the  dissenters  from  the  Catholic 
feith  were  kindly  disencumbered  of  all  secular  cares  l^  the  se- 
questration and  destruction  of  their  proper^;  their  underBtand-* 
ings  enlightened  by  the  conflagration  of  their  own  dwdlings; 
nnd  their  souls  coiisiderably  mortified  by  the  forced  maceration 
and  torture  of  their  schismatical  bodies.  Such  was  the  state  of 
dvilpolity  in  thereign  of  Louis  fcGrafni.'  Yet,  inthecoureeof 
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that  reign,  men  of  the  roost  powerfhl  and  extatsire  genins  ineverjr 
braneh  of  le&rraog,  ludiil  nod  onumental,  as  wdl  as  in  ever; 
de^tartment  <tf  dril  and  railitary  adininistratkni,  flonrished. 
-  The  profligate  regency  of  the  Dake  ci  Orleans  aggrsn^ed 
the  evils  of  the  state;  and  vhen  Louis  XV.  mounted  ths 
tbrone,  the  court  exhibited  ao  arena,  on  which  prostitutes  and 
valett  de  chambre  contended  for  the  mastery  orer  the  feeble  and 
^lervated  mind  (tf  the  royal  rake.  The  first  employments  of 
the  state  were  frequently  bestowed  upon  the  most  unworthy 
and  incapable  individuals  to  gratify  a  Pompadour  or  a  Barr^ 
To  form  a  correct  notion  of  this  court,  the  reader  must  con- 
ceive the  women  generally  to  have  been  devoid  not  only  of 
virtue,  but  its  apcdt^  and  substitute,  shuse;  and  the  men 
emasculated  of  every  generous,  decent,  end  patriodc  foeling. 
Finally,  the  finances  became  disordered,  and  a  new  spirit  arose 
amtmg  the  parliament,  which  communicated  with  dectrical 
rapidity  to  the  people,  and  menaced  the  kingdom  with  dvil . 
yrar.  The  disputes  req>ecUng  the  bull  unigenitus  roused  die 
representatives  to  a  system  of  vigorous  exposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  government,  which  it  could  not^  in  the  event,  control 
and  which,  supported  by  the  indignant  tad  of  the  peo[rie,  may 
be  (XHisidered  as  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  revolution. 
'  During  this  reign  a  new  power  had  arisen  in  France,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  not  at  that  time  generally  fore- 
been.  Volture,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Grimm,  and  a  bast  of 
otJiar  writers,  ossuled  by  argument  and  ridicule  not  only  the 
Romish  supaistition,  but  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
government.  It  has  been  the  curse  and  calamity  of  the  French 
natton,  that  die  speculations  of  these  writens  ovwslioC  their 
maHt :  that  in  undermining  Papacy,  they  sapped  at  the  same 
time  the  foundations  of  idl  revealed  religion;  and  in  their  mwi- 
ner  of  exposing  the  idiuses  of  arbitrary  power  they  ind!^>osed 
tbar  proselytes  to  submit  to  those  necessary  restrictions,  with- 
out which  liberty  b  <Hily  a  cloak  for  licentiousness,  and  fnii 
experiments  to  attun  impracticable  perfecdon,  ctrnvert  reform- 
adoh  into  revolution,  raider  the  possession  -  of  pn^erty  iu- 
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Mcm^  daiBor^se  the  pM|)kv  Mid  taRmnate  in  tbat  aatxAf 
fnm  which  tnilittiry  uiukprtiimi  k  haUcd  a^  s  d^vcmnoe. 

Od  the  Bcceasicm  of  Loms  XVI.,  •  pv^ce  hoooiHrBUy  disr 
tii^atsbed  fixMn  bis  pfedeeess<Hr»  by  the  purity  of  bis  morals, 
and  the  natural  benevoieniCfl  of  his  di^ioeitim,  U>e  gov&cn- 
meot  iq^wared  to  repose  in  traDquUlity  on  its  ancieat  found** 
tioDs.  But  Fraace,  himiUed  in  the  dust  by  the  reverses  whicfa 
sif^ialized  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  tenniiuted  hy  the  peace 
of  Vwsailles  in  17.63,  dierisbed  the  ht^  aod  unextii^uisli- 
'  fibifi  dera«  of  vengeance.  The  uob^py  disputes  between 
Great  Britain  aod  her  North  American  colonies  afforded  the 
Importunity.  The  treacherous.  De  Chms^,  who  then  pre- 
sided over  the  councils  of  France  directed  her  Heets  and 
furmiea  to  co-c^erate  with  the  AmericaHs.  The  result,  no 
£Qf^£^nian  who  merits  that  title,  would  visb»  if  he,  could 
avoid  it,  to  remember,  He  did  not  live  to  behold  die  coose- 
quoice  of  his  system  of  pdtey ;  but  it  was  ordained  diat  hb 
■oreie^  should  drain  to  its  last  drc^  the  bitter  cu{>'of  retrt> 
bation.  Xhedetadimentof  the  French  army  which  triumj^ied 
vith  Washi^ton  and  Rochambeau,  imbibed  the  ^iiit  wbicb 
•nimated  the  cause  for  which  th^  had  eontended.  Thar 
opinions  were  communicated  to  their  brethren,  and  were  gra- 
dually adopted  by  an  infinite  majority  of  the  people.  Still, 
the  march  of  the  revtjutioo  might  have  been  retarded,  had 
not  tba  gowmment  proclainud  its  insdvency  by  dishonouring 
ceRtain  InUs  drawn  &om  Msjtiuiqae.  Various  ezpedieata 
wn%  aucceaaively  deviaed  by  the  minister  Turgot^  Necker^  and 
CfJonq^  to  restore  or  at  least,  to  improve,  the  finnaces  of  the 
eouotry.  Retrecchments  were  made  in  the  disbursements  of 
tbs  royal  household ;  loans  irore  raised  by  Ne^^er  ii/pao  the 
cretUt  of  the  revetui^  aod  new  taxqs  were'stten^ttad  tob« 
levied.  The  king's  edicts  were  rduscd  to  be  registered  by 
the  Farliaqienl;  of  Paris.  The  nt^nbers  xemonstmled,  and 
ven  exiledt  The  othH  eseootive  assembUea  of  Frasoe  were 
equally  re&m^wy.  T%e  kiv^  at  loigth,  nonainated  a  Con- 
^Wtimof  IW  perspos  of  the  bi|^t  rank.    Tlit^wen:  equally 
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ttWse  to  ^•oeir  taxes  whidi  vere  iottoded  ^  apfij  to  iSam 
nobility  and  clergy  ss  well  v  the  pveple,  The  FuUanMut 
of  Paris  bang  rec^lad,  snOtlier  experim^t  waa  tried  vf/oa 
their  submissioa.  The  king  beld  a  Bed.  of  Juatice,  with  tba 
view  (^  esHsiitg  the  edicts  for  the  new  taxes  to  be  reg^iteied. 
A  long  discosaioa  took  pUce  in  hia  [weseiice  i  at  the  close  cS 
which  Hw  Majesty  coounanded  the  edicb  to  be  registeced. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  boldly  remonstrated  against  this  despotic 
measure :  he  was  exiled,  uid  the  most  distuiguishcd  memben 
of  th«  FarUameot  axresled.  The  king,  however,  soon  recalled 
the  Dttket  and reUased  the iv^risoned members.  Themulual 
hostility  between  the  King  and  Farlianent  sdll  subsisting^  a 
scheme  was  tried  for  constituting  a  new  oour^  whieh  was  to 
supersede  the  Patlisment  in  its  most  important  fimctioos. 
This  proposition  was  fincely  opposed,  aod  finally  abandmed. 

The  government^  bated  and  deqiisedi  with  the  ezc«;ition  of 
M.  Necker,  by  the  people ;  cri^^led  in  its  finances,  and  desti- 
tute of  any  fixed  principle  of  action,  altecnately  coercing  and 
conceding,  at  length  resolved  on  the  decisive  measore  of  as- 
aunhling  the  Statesr-Genwal.  It  was  d^ormioed  that  tho 
Biunber  of  dt4>«ti«sduNildbe  120O,  of  which  600  weie  dkoseti 
by>  nai  to  ceficesent^  ^  peopk. 

Before  wq  proceed  to  the  narrsttoa  t^  the  ever-eiemwvble 
^facts  of  this  measure,  it  is  due  to  the  nwmoiy  s£  the  amiahlie, 
hut  mfortiisate,  Louis  to  state,  that  be  had  lyontanfoiiiJy 
cfieotad  nuujy  in^itant  aroeliorati«ns  in  .Ibe  adtnasistratloii. 
The  Proteilaott,  so  hmg  the  victiina  *£  the  moat  cniel  aad 
mpoUtia  ptfSQCittian*  wei*  permitted  tbtfreacoEsrcise  of  their 
reli^ous  ritMb  Tbt  torture  wsa>  abolished  in  judicial  proceed 
iogsiand,  as  fiu*  as  the  royal  esani|de  and  precepts  could 
wuntaract  the  uafceliag  npeci^  and  easteni  kmry  ei*  th* 
coort,  the  finances  von  eeetuunieaUy  and  wiady  administered. 
Still,  howevcF,  the  main  grievsnce  of  the  canpirt^  the  power 
of  cawHi^  watHtwy  arrests;  the  exctnptioa  6f  the  notuHty 
(Mtimeted  at  lOCsOOO  indivi^^}  and  the  t^argy  (reckoned 
at  SO^OOe*)  from  all'ShajK'Of  thftpnbUc  tnmbcnsr  and  the 
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subjection  of  the  peftsantry  to  the  desf>otic  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
seigneurs,  remained  unredressed. 

All  France  loolied  forward  with  tbe  greatest  anxieQr  to  the 
session  of  the  States-Oeneral,  which  took  piece  aa  4th  May, 
1789 ;  but,  upon  tbe  representatives  of  tlie  people,  the  regards 
of  the  nation  were  fixed  with  the  fervour  of  hope,  and  the  it^- 
tensity  of  attachment.  Hardly  had  this  august  assembly  met* 
when  a  question  of  the  first  ma^itude  in  its  results  was  agi- 
tated. This  was  no  other  than,  whether  the  de!^;ates  of  the 
different  orders  should  carry  on  their  deliberations  in  separate 
chambers,  or  in  one  body.  Tbe  representatives  of  the  people 
strenuously  contended  for  tbe  latter  expedient.  They  rea- 
soned, and  most  justly,  that  it  was  useless  to  equalize  their 
numbers  with  that  of  the  represaitatives  of  the  nolHlity  and 
clergy.  If  these  two  orders,  having  personal  interests,  not  only 
separate  from,  but  e*en  hostile  to,  the  general  interests  of 
the  nation,  were  to  have  distinct  voices,  it  was  clear  that- in 
all  contests,  (and  many  sudi  were  anticipated  between  the  po- 
pular part  of  the  national  representation  and  the  nobili^  and 
clergy,)  every  proposition  emanating  from  the  former,  and  en- 
trenching upon  the  privileges  of  the  latter,  would  be  opposed  ' 
and  rejected  in  the  Upper  Houses.  Nothing  can  convey  a  more 
perspicuous  notion  of  the  want  of  common  foresight,  and  even  of 
common  sense,  os  the  part  of  the  government,  than  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  entirely  unprepared  for  a  dilemma  it  had 
itself  created.  All  business  was  suspended  whilst  the  vitat 
question  was  discitssed  between  the  privileged  order  and  the 
popular  representatives.  By  degrees,  diflerent  members  of 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy  united  themselves  to  the  Commons, 
who,'  thus  fortified,  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  National  Assembly ;  thereby  reducing  those  wha  composed' 
As  privileged  order  to  the  rank  of  private  individuals.  It  was 
than  that  the  King  interfered,  and,  annulliiig  the  arrets  of  the 
assembly,  decided  for  the  ddiberation,  by  separate  chambers, 
on  matters  which  related  to  the  privileges  of  the  difierent  orders. 
At  an  extraordinary  convocation  of  the  States-General,  at  Ver- 
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sallies,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  he  attempted  to  csny  this 
measure  into  execution.  At  his  departure,  an  usher  summoned 
the  representatives  of  the  Commons  to  leave  the  hall ;  when 
Mirabeau  made  this  daring  and  determined  reply :  "  Tell  your 
master,  that  we  will  not  disperse  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ! " 
During  this  struggle,  tlie  royal  cabinet  was  rent  by  internal 
&cticm& ;  the  queen  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  with  their 
interested  adherents,  advised  the  most  despotic  measures 
against  the  assembly.  Necker,  whose  influence  was  upon  the 
wane,  recommended  conciliatory  expedients.  The  King,  weak 
and  irresolute  in  his  conduct,  but  pure  and  benevolent  in  his 
designs,  had  not  capacity  to  discern,  nor  vigour  to  pursue 
a  manly  and  consistent  course.  Thus,  after  opponng  the 
union  of  the  orders  in  one  assembly,  he  sent  a  mandate  to 
such  of  the  nobility  and  dergy  as  had  already  joined  the 
commons,  to  unite  themselves  to  them.  Having  ctmceded  this 
most  important  point,  it  behoved  the  king  to  capitulate  to  a 
power,  which,  siq>ported  as  it  then  was  by  the  people,  was  tn 
fact  the  depository  and  organ  of  the  soverdgn  will.  By  an 
act  as  it  would  almost  appear  of  judicial  blindness,  the 
monarch  having  unchained  and  unmuzzled  the  lion,  attempted 
to  replace  his  fetters'  by  a  rope  of  straw.  Tr6<^  were  ordered 
to  march  to  Paris  from  the  frontiers. '  M.  Necker  was  dis- 
missed, and  commanded  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  delay. 
The  sword  was  drawn-and  suspended  by  a  ^gle  hair  over  the 
Assembly.  Ere  this  crisis  had  arrived,  tumults  had  broken 
out  in  Paris,  in  which  some  soldiers  of  the  gu^^  bad  joined 
the  people.  The  disnussion  of  Necker  exasperated,  but  did 
not  intimidate  the  multitude.  On  July  1,4th,  17S9,  a  body 
<^  upwards  of  40,000  men,  headed  by  detachments  of  the 
veiy  army  which  was  to  overawe  and  crush  them,  attacked 
the  Bastille.     The  fortress'  was  stormed,  and  the  governor 


It  was  now  that  Louis  trembled  on  the  verge  of  that  awfid 
predpice,  to  which  he  had  been  imconstnously  led  by  weak  and 
irreeotute  counsellors.  He  repaired  unaRended  to  the  assembly, 
whose  members  were  now  the  undisputed  masters  of  France. 
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It  would  re(]iure  Tolumes  to  recount  idl  the  events  which  in* 
tervoied  between  this  and  the  period  when  Bnompane  ra- 
appe&rs  on  the  scene :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
Bssembly,  in  their  thirst  for  innovation,  not  only  rranored  the 
real  grie:ra»ces  of  the  country,  but  reduced  dte  rc^al  authority 
to  a  nere  pageant.  By  abolishing  the  order  t^  nobility,  they 
deprived  the  sovereign  of  fab  natural  defenders,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  a  power  which  could  mediate  between,  and  hold  in 
cbedi,  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  encroachnients  of  a 
fwpnlar  assembly. 

The  princes' of  the  blood,  many  of  the  noUlity,  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  clergy  emigrated.  By  th«r  pusillanimous 
flight,  the  King  and  Queen  were  left  exposed  and  undefended, 
net  only  to  the  rude  violence  of  the  Farinan  mob,  but  to  the 
more  dangerous  assanlts  of  the  republican  party  in  the  aa- 
semUy;  the  leaders  of  which  were  now  denominated  jacobins: 
The  nneasy  pontitn  of  the  King,  and  the  affectionate  fedings 
which  glowed  in  his  beievolent  heart  towards  his  expatriated 
relations  and  Aeix  (Mav&s,  {unhappily  tmstaken  by  him  for 
his  re^  fiiends,]  led  him  to  permit  a  sort  at  interior  cabuiet  in 
hifl  coondla,  composed  of  the  adherents  of  the  former'  r^W, 
difllinot  from,  and  in  seent  appondon  to,  his  accredited  minis- 
tars.  Hence  jealousies,  tumults,  maraacres  on  the  part  of 
the  pe(^)le;  and  indiscreet  and  even  apparently  treadterous 
and  equivoesl  acts  on  that  of  the  King.  A  situation  so  per- 
plexing could  not  last  long.  Ixmis,  who,  had  he  been  treated 
by  die  aasefflty  as  his  acknowledged  virtues  deserved,  would 
pFobiMy  hove  adhered  witfi  un^akoi  and  honourable  firm- 
ness to  &e  constiti^on,  attempted  to  escape  to  the  frontiers. 
He  WBs  Birested  and  brou^t  back  to  Paris :  from  that  hour, 
oMiough  the  hypocrisy  of  decesit  re^>ect  was  for  some  time  main- 
tained between  the  King  and  iht  Notional  Assemby  (winch  was 
abandoned  when  the  second  assembly  met),  all  real  confidence 
was  destroyed.  The  Emperor  of  Geimany  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  espoused  the  cause  of  the  enigrants,  and  prt^tosed  to 
enter  France,  apparently  crip^ed  in  power  and  rcsoimsea,  with 
great  amaes,  to  restore  tfae  ancient  monarchy.    No  po«aHe 
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event  could  ban  been  more  fetal  to  Louis ;  and,  ai  if  to 
deprive  him  of  all  hopcj  the  NaUonal  Ansembly,  which  bad 
rmdered  such  important  services  to  France,  but  had  at  Hat 
sane  time  undenoined  and  exposed  to  the  lictmtioua  gam  of 
&e  rabUe  die  fomidati<HU  of  the  monardiy,  dismlved  Aem- 
sdves ;  and,  by  a  self^enying  ordinance,  none  <^  die  mnoberi 
could  be  re-dected  in  the  Conventton  about  to  meet 

In  the  National  Assembly,  Louia  had  many  warm  friends  and 
Eealoas  defenders.  In  the  Convention  he  had  Sew  partiaaos; 
and  the  regal  form  of  go\-emmeot  still  fewer.  The  members 
(rf*  the  former,  -mth  -v&j  rare  exceptions,  were  dtber  furious 
cealots  for  republicanism,  or  selfish  dem^;c^es,  who  courted 
crime  and  anarchy  as  the  st^is  by  which  they  could  ascend  to 
the  phuMcle  of  power,  mid  then  divide  the  spoib  of  Acir 
deluded  oouotiy. 

The  allies  Altered  France,  defenceless  on  her  frontier,  pre' 
ceded  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto.  He  criminal 
folly  and  unparalleled  presumption  of  this  docwment,  nerved 
every  arm  end  fired  every  heart  for  vengeance.  Until  their 
arrival  in  Champaigne,  they  enconntered  no  serious  opp»- 
sition,  but  were  there  entan^^  in  difficult  d^ks  in  tba 
forest  of  Argonne,  (the  Thermqihyln  <^  France.)  Foiled  also 
by  the  genius  of  Dumoorier,  and  destitDte  of  the  cocamoneal 
supply  of  provisions,  they  ingloriously  retreated.  Theadvanoc 
of  the  allied,  armies  was  the  's^nal  for  commotion.  The 
Thnilleries  were  forced  on  the  fatal  10th  of  August  179S ;  the 
King  deposed  and  Imprisoned  in  the  Tensile,  and  the  govern- 
ment declared  to  be  in  words,  what  it  had  long  been  in  fact, 
a  republic.  While  these  important  transactions  occurred  at 
Paris,  the  allies  coiriimMid  to  retreat,  sad  Dumoorier  to  pur^ 
sue.  The  battle  of  Geaappe  sledded  for  the  time  the  fate  of 
the  Netherlands;  and  the  republican  general:  advanced  as  a 
conqueror  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland.- 

Tlie  fimoBs  fraternising  decree  of  tkc  Cmvuition,  the  atp* 
tanpt  to  open  the  -navigation  a£  the  Scheldt^  but  really  and 
Biflnentiany,  the  fears  of  the  British  government  for  the  loyd^ 
of  the  pet^ile,  sssailed  by  artful  demagogues,  prec^MtatccI  bodi 
countries  into  a  war. 
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It  was  not  only  on  the  side  of  the  Netheriands  that  the 
anns  of  the  republic  prospered ;  her  victorious  banners 
were  unfurled  in  Germany  and  Ittdy ;  but  the  laurels  of  the 
French  armies  were  tarnished  by  the  enormous  guilt  of  the 
Actions  at  home.  In  opposition  to  commtHi  decency,  and  in 
violtitioii  <^  comnuHi  justice,  the  Convention  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  incongruous  characters  of  Ic^Utors,  judges,  and 
executioners ;  and,  after  a  trial  still  more  irregular  and  ini^it- 
ous  than  that  of  our  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  they  condemned 
their  virtuous  but  too  irresolute  sovereign,  to  death;  and  he 
was  accordingly  guillotined  on  the  21st  January,  1793. 

When  this  unfortunate  prince  followed  the  natural  dictates 
of  his  heart,  he  was,  so  &r  as  the  limitation  of  his  talents 
would  allow,  an  example  for  all  tuture  monarchs.  It  was  his 
misfortune,  and  the  calamity  of  his  country,  that  he  was  swayed, 
on  too  lAany  occasions,  by  the  advice  of  sycophants,  who  con- 
sulted-fiot  the  real  interests  of  their  master,  combined  as  they 
were  with  those  of  regenerated  France,  but  die  gratification 
of  their  resentment^  and  the  restor^ion  of  their  own  authority,  , 
Immortal  inlamy,  by  the  impartial  verdict  of  posterity,  will 
attach  to '  the  ferocious  demagogues  who  so  wantonly  and 
cruelly  shed  his  blood,  whilst  the  tear  of  the  historian  will  be- 
dew with  generous  sympathy  the  page  in  which  he  records  his 
unhappy  Sate. 

The  death  of  the  king  dissolved  the  fe^le  tie,  which,  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  common  object,  the  destruction  of  monarchy 
and  the  monarch,  had  held  tt^ether  the  leading  members  of 
the  Gonventicm.  A  schism  took  place  between  the  Brissotines 
and  the  &ction  of  the  Mountain,  composed  of  ultra-jacobins. 
Blood  was'  spilt  in  torrents,  and  the  trophies  of  the  Mountain 
were  erected  on  a  pyramid  of  human  heads. 

A  phrenzy.  seized  the  Convention;  Christianity  was. pro- 
scribed; evsy  thing  in  the  shape  of  decency  and  con^st- 
ency  was  iitteriy  abandoned,  and  vice  in  its  most,  hideous 
excesses  triumphed  unreproved.  Never  in  the  annals  of  tJie 
worid  was  there  seen  a  groupe.  of  l^islators  presiding  over 
the  destinies  of  a  great  and  mij^ty  empire,  so.  utterly  base. 
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SO  remorsel^ly  wicked.  Whilst  die  destn^ers  at'ioyiitjf 
and  Louis,  were  executiog  justice  upon  each  oUier,  tfae 
armies  were  neglected,  and  Dumourier  was  compelled  to 
retreat. 

Discomfited  in  a  series  of  less  important  actions,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  of  179S,  la  the  Netherlands,  was 
for  the  French  on  era  of  calamity.  Dumourier  retreated  to 
Conde,  on  the  French  frontiers,  and  attempted  to  seduce  Ills 
army,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  co-operate  with  the  allies  in 
dte  reutoration  of  a  limited  monarchy  in  France.  The  attempt 
was  unsuccessful :  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  rgected  the 
overture  with  disdain.  Dumourier  fled  for  his  life,  leaving  an 
army  dispirited  by  repeated  disasters*  diminished  in  nnmbera, 
distrustful  of  their  generals,  and  wanting  arms,  dothinj^  and 
every  species  of  ofilitaiy  equipment.  On  the  side  of  Germany 
and  Italy  the  Fr^ich  were  equally  unsucces^ul. 

In  Brittany  and  the  ancient  provmce  of  Foictou,  the  roy< 
alists  took  up  onns,  and  so  formidable  was  this  insiirrecUoni 
that  they  advanced  within  100  miles  of  Paris. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Italian  states,  joined 
the  coalition.  Thusi  on  every  side  the  republic  was  assailed  ( 
but  in  proportion  to  tlie  oppressive  force  on  the  extremities, 
was  the  in^ease  of  the  elastic  and  repellent  central  power. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  and  curwrily  sketched  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  French  revolution  up  to  the  period  of 
Buonaparte's  cotupicuous  appearance  on  the  scene  of  action, 
we  must  once  again  take  up  the  disjointed  thread  of  our 
biography.  We  left  our  hero  retired  within  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  brother  officers;  and  sust^lng  at  a  riper  age  die 
Consistency  of  those  singular  maxims,  and  no  less  singular 
numqers  which  distinguished  him  as  a  boy. 

Buonaparte  did  not  remain  IcHig  In  the  re^ijnent  in  which 
Ik  nas  first  enrolled.  He  quitted  that  corps  and  repmed  to 
Corsica,  where  he  resided  some  time  with  his  mother,  then  a 
widow,  and  in  indigent  drcumstances.  Whilst  he  remained 
ia  this  state  of  8ecIusion,'lie  continued  his  professional  studies, 
amusing  himself  at  intervals  by  composing  a  History  of  Cor- 
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IdMjWlihih  was  approved  by  the  Abbe  Rsynal,  tbie  Robertson 
of  FiWice.  Ha  ukhi  afterwards  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  until  the  year  1790. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  remind  our  readers,  that 
Buonaparte  warmly  and  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy. It  was  only  Id  the  progress  c£  so  mighty  a  revolu- 
ion,  which  prohibited  all  artificial  distinctions,  that  a  master 

ind  like  his'  could  hope  to  emerge  from  the  obscuri^  oi  his 
birth  and  rank.  Talents  may,  after  a  particular  period,  create 
circunistances,  when  their  possessor  can  range  in  a  certain 
orbit ;  but  an  opening  must  in  die  first  instance  be  afforded 
fur  the  display  of  these  talents. 

In  1791,  Buonaparte  having  re-entered  the  army,  was  .pro- 
moted to  be  captain  of  artUIery,  in  the  re^ment  of  Grenoble, 
■nd  quartered  at  Valence  in  Dauphiny.  He  was  socm  after- 
wards sent  to  AJBCcio  to  organize  a  battalion  of  national 
vdunteers,  and  seize  the  small  isles  that  lie  between  Corsica 
end  Sardinia.  During  his  performance  of  this  service,  he 
became  acquainted  widi  his  countryman  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  since 
so  well  known  in  the  diplomatic  world.  The  difference  of 
their  political  sentiments  metamorphosed  their  friendship  into 
the  most  implacable  hostiUty,  and  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped 
imprisonment  from  the  machinations  of  Di  Boi^.  He  then 
left  Corsica,  and  proceeded  to  Nice  with  his  re^imeopt,  where 
he  superintended  as  an  artillery  officer  between  St.  Remo  and 
Nice.  It  was  also  a  part  of  his  du^  to  collect  supplies  for  the 
P^«nch  army  of  Italy  Jrcmi  the  southern  dgmtrngnto  of 
France;  a  service  at  that  time  attended,  ffom  the  perturbed 
sjtote  of  the  districts,  with  considerable  difficu%,  and  some 
personal  danger, 

I£tberto  Buonaparte  had  been  employed  on  occasbas  whidi 
only  required  ordinary  talents ;  but  die  time  was  i^iproachinff 
when  this  military  meteoi^  vfa  to  astonish  and  terrify  the  no* 
tions  of  Europe  by  its  portentous  .VUliancy.  The  fint  occasioil 
which  drew  into  portiqular  notice  the  spleudid  abilities  of  Na< 
poleon,  was  the  c^ture  of  Toulon,  which  surrendered  to  Loi^ 
H(x>d  and  an  allied  military  force,  composed  of  detaduneoti 
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trflil  the  «ntiie«  of  Blmogt  evfery  potrer  in  hosUli^  with  France. 
His*  Ixwdffaip  took  possession  of  it  in  tbe  name  of  the  French 
King,  in  179S,  ptod^nuag  at  the  same  time  the  constitution 
accepted  bQr  Loub  m  the  Chaoq>  de  Man  in  1790.  The  et«- 
m^its  of  disaontent  existed  in  an  extraordinary  d^p-ee  in  the 
south  1^  Franca.  The  poseession  by  an  enemy,  of  the  firrt 
see-port  of  the  repaUic,  and  that  enemy  prodaiming  its  ad- 
herence to  a  fbnn  of  government  vhich  had  still  many  sup- 
porters amotig  the  pe(q)le,  was  a  disgrace  and  a  calamity 
wliieh  taxed  to  the  utttfmost  the  terrible  eoergiea  of  the  Con- 
vention. A  large  army  was  raised,  armed,  and  equipped 
with  incredible  ra[Mdity,  and  furnished  with  a  tremendous 
artiUery. 

The  town  and  baihour  of  Toulon  are  commanded  and 
afanost  «!nvironed  by  a  chain  of  loBy  and  precipitous  hills. 
The  possession  of  these-hiUs,  and  of  the  batteries  nused  upon 
them,  was  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  both  armies. 
Desperate  effiffts  were  accordingly  mqde  for  their  acquisition 
«  retention  by  eadi,  mth  various  and  alternate  fortune ;  bat 
the  Frendi  gained  ground  upon  the  besieged.  In  this  situation 
the  fqq>ointment  of  a  competent  officer  for  the  scientific  direo- 
.tion  of  the  artillery  of  the  beaegert,  engaged  the  anxious 
attefiti<ai  of  the  conventional  commissLoners,  Barras  and  Fre- 
ron,  and  their  chmce  ffeil  upon  Buom^^arte,  who  was  then 
servmg  as  an  artillery  officer.  On  entering  his  new  command, 
be  perceived  the  importance  of  occupying  a  strong  position 
called  Mtdbnsqu^  which  commanded  the  tower  and  ars^ial. 
On  this  hof^t  he  constructed  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon, 
and  commenced  a  tremendous  bombardmenL  The  allied 
^vees  made  a  sally  to  recover  the  post.  They  succeeded  iq 
their  original  dengn;  but  pursuing  the  enemy  with  predpitate 
eowrage,  too  &r,  were  overpowered  by  the  French,  and  ctnnpel- 
led  to  retreit  with  great  loss ;  a^  welLaBto  resigD  Malbusquet 
Avm  this  f«nod  the  pwgMy  of  the  beu^rs  becsme  more 
tnabla,  (he  Uaes  of  the  boaieged  growing  every  day  more 
ONMtiictcd.  Throughout  the  operations  of  this  protracted 
siege,  the  courage,  pnnnptitude,  and  genius  of  Napoleon,  drew 
c  2 
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Irom  his  general,  Dugomier,  who  afterwards  aunmanded  a 
French  army  in  Spain,  a  public  and  highly  flattering  acknow- 
ledgment It  is  stated  that,  in  the  midst  (tf  the  engagement, 
Barras  found  ^tt  with  the  direction  «f  a  gun  whi^  had  been 
pointed  under  die  order  of  Buonaparte:  the  young  gentle- 
man requested  he  would  attend  to  hia  dn^  as  a  Naval  Com- 
missioner; **  I  wUI  do  my  duty,"  said  he,  "  acconfing  to  my 
own  judgment,  and  be  luiswerable  for  the  consequences  wMi 
my  head."  Neither  friend  nor  foe  could  induce  him  to  forq^ 
any  purpose  upon  Which  he  had  previously  fishned  a  reso- 
lution. 

The  results  of  the  si^  are  well  known.  On  SOth  Decem- 
ber, 1793)  the  Allies  finally  evacuated  the  town,  burning  the 
arsenal,  and  the  shfps  in  the  harbour.  On  this,  as  well  at'  mi 
too  many  other  occasions,  the  victories  of  the  French  fmee 
dishonoured  by  unwarrantaUe  cruelty  and  bloodshed ;  and  it 
is  stated  upon  respectable  audiority,  that  Buonaparte  was 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  greater  criminals,  in  putting  to 
death,  in  cold  blood,  a  number  of  unfortunate  royalists  who 
were  found,  after  the  departure  of  the  Allies,  in- the  town. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  gross  excesses  indulged  in 
by  the  revolutionary  potrers  when  victory  attended  thdr  arms. 

The  recovery  of  Toulon,  the  capture  ofLy^ns,  Ae  sub- 
mission of  Marseilles,  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  York 
by  Houchard  before  Dunkirk,  and  the  raising  the  siege  tof 
Maubeuge  by  Jourdan,'  placedthe  Convention  in  eranpanrtive 
securi^,  and  enabled  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  that  re- 
raailable' combination  of  profligate  guilt  and  s[^endid  talent, 
to  avul  tHemsfelves  of' die  immense  mlHtary  t«MKin!es%fatdt 
the  Convention  (by  the  fiunous  decree  -proposed  to  BATCft^ 
of  arming  and  employing  tiie  whole  male  population  of  France 
in  defence  of  the  country,}  placed  at  diar  disposal.  Tlie  cam- 
paign of  the  years  1794  and  I'l^S,  wet«  Accordingly  eminentiy 
siiccessfllC  "  Hch^i^u  dti  the  side  «f  maritihie  ^DsBd^  -  atid 
Jourdatf'oh^hat  bf^ffie'Sdmbre  and  Metise,  after  ttianjr  srih- 
guinary  batjUes,  drovtf  the vllied  tCtrces  ftnm  thf  "MrrhiiiWfli 
into  Germany. 
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-  .H<illaod  wutlMconquaredb;  this  gedenl,  and  tbeRbinet 
from  its  coti&iamce  with  the  saa  to  Badc^ .  ww  a  lin^  wbicb 
bounded  OD  tbat  InHitLer  the  scquiaitkHi  of  France. 
:;  Diigotnier,  on  the  other  band,  signally  dc&Ued  the  enemyt 
and  ooBDpcJled  ifae  King  of  Spain  to  aoe  for  peace.  Hie  iiv 
•urrection  in  tbe  western  departments,  prdoagid  chiedy  by 
the  in&unoiis  cmelttes  and  flaptious  cmduct  t^  the  agents  of 
tbe  C(HiT<9itioD ;  the  cnpture  of  her  colmues  by  KngWid ;  the 
desbnction  of  the  Brest  fleet  by  Lord  How^  (on  the  memoiw 
able  1st  of  JoD^  179*,)  and,  the  defeat  of.  the  IVepch  armiea 
in  Gertnatiy,  in  1795,  were  tfae'prindpal,  and  perhaps,  only 
dednctions  &oni  the  achieveoBents  of  France.  GlOTious^  bow 
ever,  as  was  tbe  ontwardappeasaaceof  the  Rqitd^  at  iiua 
joactnr^  *'w^hin  were  rottemes,  wounds,  and  putrifyti^ 
sores." 

.  Wehaveakeadynotieed  that  tbe  betion^caUed  the  Moiin- 
tain,  had  triompbed  orw  tfie  Brissotinea.  Tlie  incarnata 
fiend  Bnbespienrc^.  Haniiot,  Collet  d'Herbots,  Barrere,  and 
other  cbieA  of  that  pai^,  ndcd  the  Conroation  with  a  rod  c^ 
von.  60  Uood-tbbrsty  a  set  of  miscreants  had  probably  never 
befwe  nutedtboDiselfea  widi-sucb  unyieUing  decision,  in  tbe 
jNirsuit  of  a,particular  ot^ect,  as  wen  to  be  ftnind  ainong  this 
knot-  ot  ukra-repnUicans.  At  length  R<d)es[»erre  cooceiTed 
ifae  d^i^  of  raising  himself  to  the  sopreme.  autbon^. 
Blinded  by  bis  aaabitiaB,  he  did  not  perceive,  or  at  lea^t  did 
utn^pnrd,  the  insumiountable  diffictilte  which. impeded  the 
oufattivn  of  bis  project.  Bossesung  no  one  qwdity  wbi^ 
oooid  comnaod  tbe  esteem,  nor  any  endowments  wbipb  coqld 
excite  the  admiratioQ  ofdieFr«nch;  hanng  no  greiU  and  ac- 
kaowlfdged  public  services  to  plead ;  onknown  to,  and  ther^ 
Cue  disregarded  by,  the  armies ;  «lt«iiately  tbe  director  4nd 
^le.tool  of  the  ruffians  of  »  Jacobinical  ifiob  ■  iie  bad  acquired 
bis  .InllfieDce  only  by  a  dexterous  appeal  to_  th^  passipns  and 
&ara  of  thf  mpltitiide.  His.coUei^es  ia.guUt  were  alani;4ed 
y^Kti  they  saw  tbe  heads  of  tbeiirassoi^ides.  falling  io  hecatombs 
VWl«{tb«  guillo^Ae.  ..They  first  abvidooed.  and  tben,  ap. 
cased' him.  The  Convention,  whose  members  bat^Jtob^ 
C  3 
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piem  even  more  thao  they  feared  him,  wised  with  dacri^ 
the  opportuoity  of  combining  their  safety  with  Amr  ven- 
geance. After  a  brief  but  ineffectual  stniggle,  thib'sMassin 
perished,  wldi  his  remainii^cappoTters,  on  die  so^Sbld ;  and 
with  ^em  soon  'after  expired  the  r«igD  of  blood. 
.  After  a  long  dretry  nigfat  of  crime  and  horror,  the  first 
dawning  stmaks  if  a  more  anspidoiu  day  began  to  appear  cmi 
did  polidcal  homon  of  France.  Tke  Ccmvantion,  who,  while 
they  converted  that  country  into  one  vast  slangbter-hoiise^ 
had  saved  it  by  the  firmnees  end  sagscitj'of  their  measures'  from 
fordgn  sul^ngadon,  and  dvil  ws-,  appeared  to  resume  tb» 
feelings  and  the  sentimente  ef  man.  Hie  eicUed  members  of 
Ae  SriiBOtine  party  were  recalkd;  the  priain  doors  were 
«pened;  the  c^ieiatioas  of  Ae-gaiHotiiie  were  ni^iended;  rfr< 
li^on,  the  only  perfect  source  of  morality,  and  the  only  con- 
sistent and  JpfaHiMe  guide  and  proteotor  aS  hwaan  virtue, 
raised  her  declining  head ;  and  France,  from  the  rdbniiaticb^ 
however  imperfect,  of  her  governors,  cosld  once  more  ui^ 
some  pretensions  to  be  r^arded  as  a  dviljzed  ccHmtry. 

In  the  short  spaed  of  six  years,  thb  nadon  had  tried,  and 
tried  in.  vain,  the  efBcacy  (rf*  the  administration  of  a  repuUio, 
thinly  disguised  under  the  veil  of  a  monarchy,  and  then  of  an 
avowed  repsblic.  Thc'flrst  experiment  ntteily  fiuled,  as  weH* 
iimust  be  acknowledged,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  cafaanet  of 
Loui^  as  from  the  ^umxl  and  tyrannical  limitations  imposed 
iip6n  the  necessary  exerdse  erf*  die  n^al  authori^.  Tbil 
second  expei^imeiit  also  tailed,  not  duly  from  the  gnilt  and 
folly  of  dte  Conventicm,  but  from  die  mora!  imposstbili^  cS 
governing  a  corrupt,  licentious,  torbnlent,  and  powerful  Bfr- 
tton,  by  a  system  adapted,  generally  spedcing,  only  to  sau^ 
and  virtuous  countries,  such  as  Switzerland;  or  the  enumd- 
pated  colonies  of  a  free  people,  like  tite  United '  States  of 
America.  A  new  constitution  was  therefore  prepned  and 
adopted,  which  divided  the  legislature  into  two  tihambei^  and 
intru^ied  the  executive  administration  to  a  Directory  composed 
of  five  members ;  thus  assinUlaling  it  in  some  d^;ree  U>'  the 
Britib4i  constitution.  ■  ■    i 
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We  left  our  hero  at  the  cIom  of  the  year  1 793,  distiiH 
gubbed  by  t^  qiprobotton  of  Oeoeral  Bugomier,  and  sig- 
ndlud  by  his  seal,  bravery,  aad  talents,  at.  the  mef^  of 
Toulon,  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  genaraL  SoonaJW 
the  cf^ore  of  that  ci^,  he  repaired  to  Nice,  where  Jie  wai 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  a  terrorist,  and  of  bdVing 
been  implicated  in  the  sanguinary  and  atrocioaa  scenes  wluch 
followed  tiie  eracnaticni  of  Toulon.  He  was  soon  after  ret 
leasedf  Init  was  d^mnd  of  his  comnuuid  in  the  artOlery^ 
although  he  was  not  dismissed  the  service.  He  wss  sqlMe* 
qoeitly  ofiered  a'  commaiid  in  the  infiutry,  which  he 
decUiwd.  While  at  Nice,  his  attention  to  his  nilitary  studiea 
Was  nnifiHin  and  onremitting. 

Vtoai  this  ci^  Boonaparte  xepaind  to  Paris  to  prc&r  bis 
ictm^laint;  but  oould  imly  obtain  the  renewal  of  the  offer  of  a 
commaod  in  (h*  inftntiy.  Disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  his 
BupaioTs,  -he  tbendemanded  his  disch'aige,  and  permissicHi  to 
repair  to  CoeMintiiu^e,  both  of  which  requests  were  refiisad 

In  1794,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  commaud  of  the  ex.per 
dition  a^siobt  A^caot  his  native  town,  which  was  wholly 
nnmccessfiil.  The  period  which  intervened  between  this  event 
and  his  af^wiotmentto  commaiid  the  troops  destined  to  pro> 
tect  the  Ckmventioo,  ^ipears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
brlom  epochs  tf  his  life>  Destitute  of  money  and  powerful 
iaaidBt  he  is  sud,  about  this  time^  privately  to  have  visited 
ijVglftMl,  and  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  Adelphi. 
Whiat  his  views  were  in  this  extraordinary  measure,  it  is  not 
easy  to  deterniine.  But  Sov  the  struggles  of  the  Conventi<Hi, 
the  (»ww  and  progress  of  which  we  have  now  to  recon^ 
Bnom^artc  might  never  again  have  emerged  into  the  active 
walks  <tf  his  prtrfession.  He  might  have  been  confounded 
irith  &e  innlinMiable  crowds  of  whom  bistorf  vouchsafes  no 
record,  had  Dot  his  services  been  thus  imperiously  called  into 


It  w<mld  Lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion  were  we 
r  into  a  review  of  the  directorial  cmstitution,  framed  by 
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tbe  Convention,  and  imbmiUed  to  the  French  peo{Je.  The 
s^mritUon  of  the  legislature  into  two  bodies,  one  <»Ued  the 
Coancil  of  Anuents,  the  other  the  Council  of  Five  HtAidre^ 
was  a  measure  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  die 
American  constitution.  The  placing  the  ^Kecutive  anthorily 
in  the  hands  of  lire  members,  and  renewing  them  at  l^flf 
intervals,  seemed  calciilated  to  protect  the  libwties  of  tbe 
nation  agsinst  tbe  encroachments  of  the  goveaiuBeat  Hov 
far  the  issue  corresponded  with  these  expectations,  will  shortly 
appear. 

Amidst  the  Multitude  of  artntrary  and  oppreBure  acts  of 
the  Convention,  none  were  more  bitterly  censured  than  1^ 
edict,  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  cois^iriung  tbe  Coaveu- 
tion  should  be  re-elticted  for  the  new  legislature;  and  if  the 
Department  would  not  re-elect  two-thirds,  tbe  Conventitw 
would  become  an  dective  body,  and  supply  the  dfeflden^  by 
its  own  nomination.  The  majori^  of  the  sections  ef  Paris 
were  distinguished  by  their  active  opposition  to  these  laws. 
Many  angry  altercations  arose  between  th«n  and  the  Cao- 
'vention.  Expedients  were  ine^tually  tried  to  cf^prmnise 
tiie  dispnte:  at  length  the  sword  was  uplifted  by  both  parties. 

On  October  5.  1795,  a  desperate  batUe  was  fought  b^wem 
the  troops  of  the  contending  factions :  those  of  the  ConvcnticHi 
were  nominaUy  commanded  by  Barras,  but  really  and  in 
effect  by  Buonaparte,  who  had  the  direction  of  tbe  aitiUery. 
The  issue  was  for  some  time  dubious,  but  was  at  lengtii  d^ 
tided  in  favour  of  the  army  of  the  Convration.  Theinsiuv 
gents  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Nearly  8000  of  (he 
Parisians  are  reported  to  have  &llen  in '  tbe  batcle.  The 
Convention  dissolved  itself  October  27th,  of  (he  smne  year. 

The  sitting  of  this  infernal  synod  continued  thir^-sweti 
months  and  four  days ;  they  signed  the  desAh  warmnt  of  the 
successor  of  an  hundred  kings ;  and  in  mie  day  broke  die 
sceptre,  for  which  tin  existence  of  fourteen  centoiies  had  imk- 
cured  almost  a  religious  veneration.  They  converted  I^Vanoe 
into  an  armed  nntion,  which  sent  a  million  and  a  haU'<rf'  men 
into  (he  field  to  repel  its  enemies ;  and  who  defeated  tbe  com* 
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bioation  of  all  the  great  powers  of  the  ccmlinen^  and  subdueil 
Holland,  lliis  Coavration  ena^xd  11,210  laws;  and  dur- 
ing iUi  c(»itintiaiice,  360  conquzaciea*  and  140  iaBurrectiona 
were  deaaaoced;  and  18>613  peraoDs  put  to  death  by  the 
guiUotiQe.  The  civil  war  at  hyoas  cost  31,200  men,  and 
that  at  Marseillel^  7S9.  At  Toidon,  14,325  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed; and  in  the  Bouth  of  Fiance,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierrej 
750  individualB  perished.  The  war  ui  La  Vendee  caused  the 
destruction  of  900,000,  and  raofe  than  20,000  dwelUi^; 
4790  persons  conunitted  nucid<^  through  fear  of  the  dreadful 
eoonnitiest  the  nuasacres,  and  the  legal  cruelties  that  were 
.oomnutted ;  and  S400  women  died  of  premature  deliveries 
from  the  same  cause;  2(^000  human  beings  died  of  &min^ 
and  1550  were  driveo  to  incuraUe  insanity.  In  the  colonies, 
124,000  white  men,  wtHoen  and  children,  and  60)000  people 
of  colour  were  inhumanly  massacred,  and  two  towns,  and  3200 
habitatiotis  burned.  The  loss  of  men  by  the  war  alone,  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  800,000;  and  I2S»789  emigrants 
were  for  ever  exduded  from  ento*!!^  France.  Such  were  the 
events  that  occurred  daring  the  reign  of  the  bloodiest  and 
most  execrable  assembly  of  miscreants  that  ever  disgraced  the 
annals  of  history^  from  the  remotest  ages  of  barbarism  to  the 
.present  time. 

The  services  peribnned  by  Boont^iarte  were  too  important 
'.to  be  passed  over.  Accordingly  Ban-as,  at  this  period  one  of 
-the  ijirectcvs,  appointed  bim  general  of  the  army  of  the  ia- 
tcrior,  a  situation  of  peculiar  trust,  snne  emolument  and  mor^ 
iefluenoe.  In  the  be^nning  of  the  year  1 796,  Buon^nrte 
rec^ved  fiom  B^ras  the  hand  of  his  mistress  Josqihin^  the 
widow  of  Vicoptte  Beauhamois,  in  marriage,  with  a  dowqr  of 
.AWtOOO-  franCa ;  and  from  Camot  the  command  of  the  army 
(^  Italy.  Hitheito  the  war  in  that  country  had  been  con- 
sidered only  as  a  sort  of  episode.  The  French  army  w&s 
stationed  in  the  Crenoese  territoiy,  on  the  southern  acclivij^ 
of  the  mountains,  inferior  in  number, '  and  still  more  so  in 
po»Uou  to  th«  Austrian  aifd  Pledmontese  troops;  who  pos- 
'  seised  all  Uie  passes  and  heights  of  the  Alps.     At  the  open- 
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iiig  of  tbe  campeigD,  Uw  Freoch  had  thor  right  snppoftad  by 
Ssfoaa,  and  their  left  by  M<mtau>tte :  Ml  idnneed  guard 
■ma  atfltioned  in  irtHtt  of  Voltri,  On  April  9th  1 796, '  Ge- 
Aeral  Beaalieo  nttacked  the  post  of  Voltri,  atid  oompdled  the 
Fienoh  to  retreat  to  their  last  entTCnchinent  at  Montenotta. 
Here  his  progress  was  arrested  l^  a  redoubt,  held  by  about, 
1500  men,  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  carry.  Id  the 
meaatime  Bucxuparta  had  so  diqxMed  his  tnx^  as  to  po- 
lietrate  upon  the  fluik  and  rear  of  the  allies;  anduItUBStdy 
eompelled  them  to  fly  with  the  loss  of  4000  men  and  sererd 
standards.  By  cmtinued  movements  NapcrieoQ  then  [daced 
his  army  on  tbe  notthem  side  of  the  maritime  ^ps.  Pui^ 
snii^  his  advantage,  on  the  Sd  April  he  succeeded  m  callfa^ 
off  a' corps  of  1,500  moi,  commanded  by  tbe  brave  Oenend 
Provera,  who  bad  retired  to  the  stmuiut  of  a  rooentajn*  where, 
duringthat  day,  and  part  of  the  14th,  be  kept  inched  tbe 
left  wing  of  the  French  army.  Whilst  these  opertfiona  were 
in  progress,  a  desperate  stmgg^  took  |^ace  between  the 
centre  and  right  wing  of  the  French  anny  and  the  main  body 
of  the  allied  forces.  The  French  fimned  in  close  columns  of 
division,  crossed  the  Barmeda  under  the  enemy's  fir^  with  the 
Crater  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  assuled  the  ri^t  wii^ 
and  centre  of  Beaulieu's  army,  while  a  column  was  detached  to 
penetrate  into  the  rear  of  their  line.  Succeas  attended  all 
these  mancenvres,  the  alliea  were  worsted  with  the  loss  of 
10,dOO  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Debated,  bat 
by  no  means  dishewtened,  the  gallant  Beautieu  at  dayrbresic 
on  the  15tb,  having  collected  a  force  of  7,000  men,  Ae'tbwa 
of  bis  army,  carried  by  surprize  the  village  <^  D^o>  The 
ooApation  of  diis  post,  the  key  of  Uie  iriiole  French  poatitms, 
was  deqierately  contested.  The  battle  last^,  widi'  various 
success,  until  the  aftemo<Hi.  Several  Frrach  geneMls  were 
lilled  or  dangerously  wounded,  but  tbe  post-  was  finally  re- 
taken, with  a  toss  to  the  allies  of  nearly  2000  men.   - 

The  campaign  had'  oidy  lasted  six  days,  and  had  already 
'cost  the  Austrian  and  Piedmcmtese  16,000  men,  and  a  cbluti 
of  pontions  almost  impRgoable.    Other  actions  of  leas  im- 
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pntance  followed  {  tbe  iISm  were  dnvoi  from  one  poiiticm 
to  anodier ;  nddier  river  nor  redoatit,  not  the  difficult  ppsses 
of  the  mounttiiu,  could  diedt  tbe  prqgrett  of  tbe  pnnuing 
aitny.  FVera  die  ISA  to  die  SMh,  Booupute  continued  to 
advanoe  in  Piadmont,  oompdUag  hU  eneiny  to  retire  b^>r« 
him  by  stitiiil  and  combined  operations  on  his  wIdjb^  Dur- 
ing this  pfflied  Ceva,  a  atroag  fottreM,  was  Uodtaded  by-tbe 
Frendi,  and  Cheratoor  a  town  eimtaibing  eztenaive  and  moat 
acceptable  magames,  captured. 

"I^ie  fruita  of  these  achkreniecits  altasted  their  importance. 
Ilie  Kfaig  (^  Saidmia  implof«d  for  peace,  whidi  was  granted 
on  condition  of  the  sunendar  of  £xilles,  Ttntona,  Cooi,  Alex- 
andria,  and  CSurteBU  Danphin.     This  treaty  was  in  cdect  s 


Tbe  condnion  of  the  amiatioe  widi  tbe  King  of  Sardinia, 
fiUfKiii  Booaaparte  «o  dw  8Mb  .^iril*  to  pomie  bis  nwrdi  to 
the  Po.  By  a  variety  of  nilitary  and  %iIonialic  feints,  be 
completely  deceived  Beaulieo,  crosaiiig  that  river  at  Haeenza 
instead  of  at  Vrienrn;  dms  rendering  the  entrendunonts 
of  the  Anstoian  general  on  the  Temno,  and  his  redoubt 
at  Pavia  perfoody  oteless.  Tbe  French  army  likewise  en* 
tM«d  Tortona,  Oeva,  C<mi,  and  Casel,  in  whi<^  places  diey 
fevnd  dmndant  saf^^es  of  every  desci^ition.  Tbeae  evoiia 
hq>pened  betweai  the  39th  April  and  lOtb  May.  Tie  pa>> 
sage  of  tbe  Po  alarmed  aU  the  minm  states  of  Italy,  and  Buo- 
nsparte  oonduded  «a  ara^stiee  with  the  Duke  of  XWma, 
when  diat  Prince  parcbased  bis  neotrali^  by  stqinlating  to 
fimiisfa  grett  so^^dies  of  provisions  and  transports.  This  con.> 
vcnticm  is  wmarkaWc^  diicdy  for  its  being  the  first  instance 
of  (hat  qMdialaon  of  the  jwecions  uomunents  of  die  fine  arts, 
wfai(b  distingoidied  dl  Buonaparte's  snbseqnent  n^oeiationa 
in  Italy;  and  oocasioiKd  to  the  degenerate  Italians  a  more 
lively  r^ret  than  the  loss  of  an  hundred  batdes.  It  was  a 
iigorons,  m^mt^^e,  and  certainly  impolitic  step  on  the  part 
(/the  conqueror  t  md  had  he  eiperienoed  a  reverse  of  fortune^ 
be  would  have  had  sufficient  canae  to  have  deplored  it  Sub^ 
iiHsuon'was.now,  however,  the  order  of  the  day.    ilie  go* 
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vemmtiit  (rf*  Vaiice  commanded  :Lonu  XVIII.  to  qoit  its  ter- 
ribly. Tuscany  sued  for  &Tor.  N^les  negocuted  for  psae*. 
The  central  sea-pcffta  of  Lombaidy  ieere  claeed  against  the  Eof^ 
lish  6ag.  Baow^Nirte  continued  to  advance)  bnt  in  order  to 
reach  Milan  it  was  necesaaiy  to  dialodge  Beaulieu,  who  occupied 
a  strong  position  on  the  Adda,  which  could  only  beApproodied 
hy  tfad  bridge  of  Ixidi.  His  whole  army  ruiged  in  order  of 
b^e,  and  si^)ported  by  30  pieces  of  cannon,  defi^nded  the 
passage  of  the  bridge,  which  was  conUnually  sw^  by  sbowors 
of  grape  shot.  BucMi^urte  had  here  a  narrow  eseaps  from 
death.  He  bod  been  standing  by  a  statue,  the  head  c^  which 
was  carried  c^  only  a  few  moments  i^ber  he  had  qinted  the 
pedestal. 

The  principal  part  of  the  French  army,  fonned  in  deee 
colunms,  atten^ted  to  {wss  the  Imdge  at  the  pst-de  charge  i 
^otiti^  Vive  la  BepMique  I  They  were  npulsod  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Another  effort  was  made  with  tbp  like,  sh^ 
cess:  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Buowqiarte,  prod^pd 
beyond  any  modem  commander  (excepting  oidy.  Frederick  the 
Great  (^Prussia)  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers^  weatared ■upon 
ft  third  trial.  -  Generals  Berthier,  Mass^,  Lasnes  tlib  chief 
c^Sngade,  Dupat,  the  chief  of  Battalion,  Cervoni  and  Dal- 
JemagnC}  placed  themselTes  at  the-  head  of  the  troops,  and 
passed  the  bridge.  Whilst  the  attention  of  BeasUeu  wss^drawn 
to  this  memorable  ^x>t,  his  army  was  suddenly.  attfic^ed.iQ  the 
rear  by  a  (letachment  of  the  Frenfih  Jbroes  which  had  croaaed 
the  Adda  below  Lodi.  Thus  plfu:ed  betweoi.  two  fir^s,  the 
Austriane  were  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  twenty 
pieces  of  caniKMi,  bdA  l^ween  2  and  3000  m«),  who  were 
either  hilled  or  put  hors  de  ambai.  This  tjerriUe  hamlet  w 
which  the  French  army  suffered  most  sevwely,  and  ia  whic^  ' 
Buonaparte  has  been  accused,  with  ju^ke,  of  e^ual  -nuhnesB 
fmd  inhumanity,  decided  the  &te  of  the  MilweM.  .  ■   '  ' 

The  gallant  Beauliea  .retired  with  the  wreck  x^  hi^  army 
under  the  walls  of  Mantua.  Fizzighibxie,  Cremona,  bo^ 
Pftvio,  sprroidered .  to  the  French;  and  on  the  15th  May, 
Buonafxirte- entered  .t)ia  town  of  Milan,  not.  only  m  acoon 
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qoeror,  but  at  that  period,  as  a  ddiverer.  Notlnag  conld  be 
more  briffiant  tfam  the  Cortege  which  welcomed  him  to  tbe 
cental  of  Lombaidy ;  and  wUeh  comprdi^ided  the  greatw 
part  of  t^  nobili^  hkI  gentry,  together  widi  an  iibinenie  po* 
puliation.  '  The  rgoiciiigi  of  the  Milanese  were  nndonlrteidly 
maae.  The  perverse  policy  oft^  Hooae  of  Aostria  had  led 
die  Admiaistratton  to  treat  tfie  Italians  Bomefrfiat  in  the  aanw 
manner  as  ^  Sablitne  Porte  governs  the  Gredu,  or  as  Pb«- 
taiait  took  care  of  the  Isradites ;  that  is,  by  absorbing  their 
wealUi,  discouraging  tbar  trade,  prostrating  their  ^Hrit^  and 
diqioBmg  of  th^  personsi 

It  was  always  a  fitvourite  masim  of  BuoDsparte,  to  subsist 
imd  «mch  his  troops  and  tdficers  at  the  expense  of  the  vsn- 
qniriied.  Betbre,  tberefiHre,  the  last  fragments  of  die  feast  which 
bad  been  given  to  the  French  generd,  on  his  entrance  into 
IGlan,  wen  ooMiiHied,  or  the  inhabitants  had  found  Idsnre  to 
ocHnpoae  aad  reassure  themselves,  they  were  required,  in  conv 
mon  mth  tlie  people  of  the  oAer  distriots  of  Lombardy,  to 
otratribDtetbeirqDotB  towuds  a&atamal  presmt of  St^OOOiOM 
livres ;  whkh,  it  was  deiicately  insinuated  hy  a  prodamatioit 
front' Ba<»iBparte,  tbar  new-fimnd  relations  m^t,  it  was  pro- 
bable, be  indaeed  to  accept  To  ^eak  sKtoosly;  the  rigoroad 
«3QUtieti  of  the-  Fiendk  antborities,  eombined,  probeblj^  with 
the  presamption  and  excesses  of  tibeir  steers,  -  tatd  '&v  whitA 
thty  fcavMB  everf  age  abd  under  every  form  of  gotwnmoit  bead 
KnMrkfMe,  graady  eacaqwratedtbe  Italinu.  Ovly  uine  days 
baidela^aed  saiee  the  triimphal  entry  of  Boutiqiarte  into  Milan, 
wben  the  iahabilBpts,  t^dng.  advantage  el  bis  diqiiutnre  ftv 
I^via,  rose  agiunst  tb^r  deu  brcdirai,  (as  tbey  wwe  entided 
in  the  prodamatkma),  denMdished  die  tree  of  Hki^,  and 
trampled  udder  foot  tbe  tri-colouved  cockade.  Rionafiarte  ini-i 
mediUdy  retamed  whha  small  fbrae,  ordered  a  great  number 
ftf  hostages  tobearrestsd,  and  those  persems  to  be  ^lot  who  had 
been  taken  in  arms ;  holding  at  t^  same  time  the  heads  of  the 
detgy  and  ^te  nobtUty.  responnUe  for  Ae  pabtic  tranquillity } 
fin^y  coBBnmma^g  thewoi^  of  tegeneradon  by  permitting 
MBan  to  be  jrilla^  by  his  soldiers.      ^^Hnht  he  was'so 
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oeOupiadi  drie  ioBumotidn  extaodcd  itadf  «  the  Mme  b)o- 
Bwnt  to  VbI«q^  Fans,  and  Lodi.  The  tammnmUng  of  th» 
Fnnch  became  frequent,  sad  Ae  ^niaon  of  Favia  wtudia- 
anned  by  die  pei^tle.  The  vi]l^»  of  KoaaCO  was  tUWftsd 
to  be  de£mded  bjr  a  number  of  armed  peusnti.  They  «<ae 
BooA  ovcnxnne;  but  BnoDaperte  dkected  the  j^kce  to  be 
burned.  Fsvia  presented  fix-  some  time  a  more  setiOiu  resist* 
anc^  y|he  Frelwh  garrison  in  ike  castle  having  beo)  made 
prisoners ;  bot  the  skill  and  restdntion  of  Buon^)art^s  troc^ 
prevailed.  As  a  punishment  for  their  tarbulotce,  be  oidered 
the  whole  mmiidpality  to  be  shot,  and  SOO  hostages  to  be  ar- 
rested) andunmediately  sent  into  the  interior  of  France. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  system  of  intimidation  ' 
more  con^lete  or  more  dedded  than  the  one  so  rigorously 
adcqniBd  by  Buonaparte.  Like  the  disciplea  c^  Mohanuned, 
he  carried  in  one  hand  an  unsheathed  we^p<Hi,  and  in  the 
odter  the  manna  of  French  liberty,  and  where  the  unfortunate 
vicdtn  was  slow  of  convwaoa,  the  sword  was  always  at  hand 
to  convince  faim  of  his  error.  FnMn  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
these  acts,  we  oi^leot  that  the  governing  [Hineiple  in  the  miod 
aS  l^oBi^MUte,  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  carea,  was 
that  of  military  submission  abd  passive  obedioice.  The  Duke 
of  Medina  now  hunJjUd  himself  before  the  couquoor,  wbo) 
accmtling  to  cnstnn,  only  extorted  mottey,  provisiong}  and 
.  pkbires.  On  entwing  die  Venetian  territMies,  Buou^iBitn 
addressed  a  pcodantatioa  to  the  gofvemmeat  and  sulyecta  of 
that  wdent  rqmUi^  decluing  that  the  Frendi.  armies  shotJd 
preserve  the.  most  t^jjormu  diadidiDe,  ai^  pay  for  every  thbg 
thqmqmied  in  tsady  monef . 

At  Boin^betto,  he  attacked  and  routed  the  ADStrians  with 
die  loss  cmT  9000  men;  and  at  Castcinnovo,  ctqitnrwl  Mvend 
magaaines.  At  this  juncture,  die  Austriana  were  driven  out 
of  Italy,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  ooafiads  of  Germwiy. 
On  Jmte  1st,  Vwoqa  was  tdioi ;  and  in  consequence  of  (b4 
stnmg  nin<«ittnanc«s  of  Bhkmapartcs,  the  Count'da  litter 
{Ij90b  XVIII.,}  was  compelled  to  quit  the  Venetiuu  territory. 
Tbt  eiNKiHu^  dde^iAich  had  marked  tbe««raeref  ^ 
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brtfe,  bat  anfitttunate,  BeauUeu,  mdncad  tlw  Anstripn.  go* 
vemniaiit  to  eoofide  tbe  chief  comnuuid  of  th«r  Italiaa  ani^ 
to  Cicoenl  Wnnpser,  an  old  aod  cddtrated  militazy  taeticmn. 
M aataa,  the  strongest  foitrau  io  Italy,  without  the  posseasioB 
of  which  the  oonqueita  of  Buonaparte  were  iuaecure,  waa  now 
invested  b;  a  part  of  tbe  French  ibrccs.  Previous  to  hit 
eotering  Tyrol,  Napoleon  issoed,  on  the  14th  of  June,  a  {hot 
clamation  to  the  brave  and  virtuous  inhabitants  of  that  r»> 
mantic  le^ooj  promiiing  that  his  troops  should  maintain  tlw 
strictest  discipline,  and  pay  ready  mon^  for  whatever  they 
mi^t  stand  in  need  o^  if  the  l^rrolese  would  remain  tranquil; 
but  threatening  them  witii  the  utmost  vengeance  of  militBiy 
cxecntifm  if  they  annoyed  the  march  of  the  Presuh. 

Brilliant  as  had  Jutherto  been  his  progress  in  JJIaly,  the 
ntuiUioa  of  Buonaparte  was  yet  insecure.  CtHomotiau  en* 
sued  in  the  imperial  fieis,  and  in  Tortona,  whi<i  wers 
repressed  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  rapidt^  as 
on  former  simihur  occasions.  The  recurreooe  t^  these  insur- 
recljons  amoog  the  inhiUutants  of  a  coun^  known  to  abhor^ 
and  moat  deservedly  so,  their  rulers^  and  to  desire  almost  any 
event  that  would  conduce  to  burst  their  bonds,  is  a  [voof  of 
the  nnmoxiliil  and  impolitic  rapacity  of  Bnon^pacte  and  his 
agents,  and  of  the  want  of  disc^iline  in  the  French  soidiov. 

Free  from  the  au^rehension  of  an  immediata  attack  from 
Ae.afsty  of  Wnrmser,  and  hanmg  provided  Sir  tJie  maiatc^ 
nanceftf  tbe  aiegea  c^  (he caatle  of  Milan,  sod  Aeibrtzesa  of 
MffiBtTftj  and  the  si^eession  of  the  insurrection .  in  his  rear^ 
BiyiBfarte  was  enahlwl  to  amuse  hims^  with  the  harieqaiiw 
ade  <^.an  expadUion  against  tbe  F^wl  tenitoiies..  It  would 
be  only  ikneagre  digression  from  more  important  nutters,  to 
enter  Job)  a  minnte  nairative  c^  the  iopentioos  .c£.  this  paltiy 
oootcst :  suffice  k  to  say,  that  the  eBScac^  of  cowla,  rosaries, 
celiqu^and  processions  was  tried*  and  tried  in  vnn.  Tha 
paUon,jnints  of  the  Vatican  woe  sbscnt  firgm  tb«ir  dtai^g^  as 
dse-jSl  thunders  .were  hanolesa;  for  its  soldias  wees  beatan 
and^  iti:  safcijacts  disaffected.  AAer  a  trkitn{»hal  march,,  in 
wfawh-QolognB*  Foit  Urbinot  Oiod  Fnrara,  smreRdend  witb^ 
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out  any  pret^iooa  oppositidnv  the  Pope  was  constnuned'  to  sub^ 
mit  to  an  armistice  on  these  disgrscefid  terms: — that  his 
Holiness  should  send  as  soon  as  possible  a  plenipoteodaiy  to 
Paris,  to  obtain  from  the  executiTe  directory  a  definitive 
peace,  by  taring  the  necessary  reparations  for  the  outrages 
and  losses  suffered  by  the  French  in  his  territory ;  that  the 
ports  belonging  to  the  Pope  should  be  shut  against  the  vessels 
of  the  powers  at  war  with  the  Republic,  and  be  open  to  Frencli 
ships;  that  the  French  army  should  continue  in  possesion 
of  the  I^ations  of  Bologna  nod  Ferrara ;  that  the  citadel  of 
Aiicona  should  be  put  in  the  possession  of  the  French  within 
five  days,  with  its  artillery  and  stores ;  that  the  Pope  should 
give  up  to  the  French  R^ublic  100  paintings,  busts,  vases, 
or  statues,  in  the  choice  of  commissioners  who  should  be  sent 
to  Rome ;  amraig  these  articles,  was  one  enacting  the  biist  iit 
bronze  of  Junius  Brutus,  and  that  in  marble  of  Marcus  Bru- 
tus, both  pUced  in  the  ct^itd,  should  be  given  up. 

The  progress  of  the  war  having  brought  Buonaparte  to  the 
Iroiitiers  of  Tuscany,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
detach  a  column  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  Leghorn, 
whidi  surrendered  without  resistance.  Seals  were  placed  upon 
all  English  property,  which  was  sought  after  by  the  French 
agents  with  inde&tigable  rapacit)',  and  wherever  found,  imme- 
diately confiscated.  The  Grand  Duke  was  compelled  to  in- 
vite BucHiaparte  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  Florence,  and 
during^.  the  entertunment,  Uie  French  general  received  the 
tidings  of  the  surreider  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  in  which  were 
feund  great,  magazines. 

-  During  this  period  of  con^iarative  Insure,  B^uHiaparte  ex- 
hibited anotber  -  distinctive  trait  of  his  dispositicHi, .  by  the 
patroqage. he 'extended  to  literature  and  learned  mea,  particu- 
larly the  astronomer  Oriani,  and  the  illustrious  members  of 
the  university  of  Pavia.  .  Soon  after  the  capture  of  L^hpm, 
Buonaparte  conceived  and  executed  a  project  for  regaining 
his  native  island,  Corsica, .  from  the  English.  In  tlus  expedi- 
tion he  completely  succeeded.  The  whole  island  was  neduced 
iii'  the  space  of  three. weeks,  -and  the  Eogii^  tnk^/con-r 
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1  to  seek  re&ge  at  Porto-Femyo,  in  tbe  bUnd  of  Elba. 
At  mis  penw^  wbibt  lita  mr  languished  in  the  north  of  Ilaly, 
Wvnnaer  iraa  empfoycil  io  re-organidiig  the  Auctrian  armjr« 
niiidi  was  pbwerihUy  reinibrced,  sod  Bad  thrown  up  Btrmg 
entrendunents  from  the  head  of  the  LaKe  of  Oarda,  to  the 
Adige.  'Jliese  worics  were  farried  by  the  Frendh,  after  a 
brie^  hot  seFene,  Boateat.  Insuirectiona  speared  in  tin 
Romagna,  wfaitk  were  qii^ed  by  a  divbuHi  of  liie  French 
ttoops  imder  At^garaa  in  the  usual  way.  Devastatioa  and 
bkwd  txadcedtfae  fimtateps  of  diese  pretended  apostles  of  tbb 
ngbts  of  man. 

>  The  ^ege  of  IfaBtna,  thehnhnirk  of  Italy,  vas  vigormisly 
pressed,  and  the  town  moist  gidlantly  defended,  JJetpeato 
sariia  wece  siade  by  Uie  bedded;  soDie  of  which  were  Io  a- 
4ertiuB  extent  successful ;  but  in  the  ev«m  die  French  wer6 
leDaUed  to  opea  die  trenches,  and  bondiard  the  town  in  the 
most  &rious  manner.  Wormser  now  formed  a  |datl,  the  OMi- 
•oeption  and  execntitm  of  which  proved  the  great  talents  t^tfaot 
veteran  «anuaander.  Assembling  his  army,  and  concentrel* 
ing  its  fiiro^  in  a  pcant,  xriiSst  the  Frwch  were  occupied 
in  difiorent  dirBUtioas,  he  suddenly  brdte  throt^  didr  Iiae»' 
•on  the  side  df  the  Lde  of  Garda^  an  29th  July.  Follow- 
iiig  up  his  successes  die  two  next  days,  he  ciHnpelled  the 
FMildi  to  evacuate  Bnescia,  Verona,  and  other  pdstSy  and  to 
raise  &te  ei^  of  Mantua^  on  i^uch  occasion  die  artiUer^* 
sod  stares  of.  tbe  besiegers,  vene  enured.  The  fiiHhef' 
Alvance  of  Wurciser  was  now  luipeded  by  Bumiaparte  III 
person,  wh6  rallieB  his  trocjiB,  and  in  the  a&ir  at  Casdglione^' 
August  Jd,  cQOi^Iled  him  to  retrace  his  steps;  still  tbe  po- 
iJlion  of  the  Faencli  was  bi^ly  cridcaL  In  these  reverses' 
Buonapoite  reaped  the  just  reward  of  his  cruelty  to  the  Italian 
petoants.  His  excessive  severi^  rendered  the  French  so 
Hnp&pvlar  in  ItaJy,  thet  upon  ;^fiist  aocoeases  of  Wunnser, 
llfefore  Baonq>arts  left  die  n^  of  Mantua,  the  Frendi  army 
was  every  wh&iie  recdved  widi  nieciatUHi  and  insulL  Tlmf 
Mck  and  wounded  were  refosed  waggons  to  convey  them  Ui 
VOL,.  VI,  D 
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tbdr  quarters, .  and  many  expired  on  the  road,  covered  widi. 
Utiod  and  dust;  tlie  peasants  {rcqnotUy  spit'in  their  &ces, 
and  insulted,  them  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Thnr  supersU- 
tiiHi  represented  the  Frendi.as  infideb,  whom  it  was  ,dieir 
duty  to  drive  from  their  couiitoy.' . 

■.  It  wasxMi  this  occasion  :that  Buonaparte  was  rescued  from 
dcsth  or.captivi^.  by  one  of  those  remarkable  instances  of 
presence  of  mind,  viach  are  peculiar  to  great  and  poweriiil 
genius  .Having  proceeded  to  Lonad(^  where  there  was  « 
small  DuiAber  of  troops,  he  found  the  [dace  completely  sui- 
rounded  by  a  numerous  Austrian  divisioD,  whose  commander, 
had  sent  a. messenger' to 'sunimdn  'the  French  to  capitulate. 
N^wleon*  percdving,  the  danger,  had  recourse  to  stratagran;, 
$>r  as  he  had  only  a  few  hundred  men. at  Lbnado,  surrender 
was  'inevitable,  had  the  enemy  .'fulfilled  his  intentions.  He 
accprdiqgly -order^  the  messenger  to  be  brought  before  iaiat 
and  the, bandage'  taken  iirom  his  eyes;  assuring  him  at  the 
sam^  .time,  that  if  his  general  indulged  the  vanity-  of  thinking' 
to  take  the,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  had 
(Jnly  to  ^vauce;  tiiat  he  ought  to  know,  the  .latter  was  at 
^.oiiado,  as  every  one  knew  the  republican  army  was  at  that 
place;  and  that  all  the  general  and  superior . officers  belongs 
mg  to  the  division,  i^uld  be  responsible  for  the  personal- 
imult  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  the  genfiraUin-^hief. 
He  then  protested,  that  if'  Wurmser's  division  did  not  in  the 
space  of  eight  minutes  lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  shew 
no  mercy  to  any  of  them.  The  officer  appeared  confounded 
at  finding  Buonaparte  present,  ,and  return'ed.with  his  answer.. 
Evety  prepEU'ation  was  affected  -to.  be  made  for  attacking  the- 
enemy,  when  in  an  .mstant,  the  entire,  column,  consisting  of 
4)000  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  Iiud  down  their  arms. 

On  5th  August  Napoleon  caused  the  whole  army  to  make 
a  retroga^e  jnovem^t,  with  a 'view  to  decoy  Wurmser  mto 
a  position,  .where  his  left'  wing  could  be  completely  turned. 
The  stratagem  succeeded.  'Wumtser  advanced,  and  was  as- 
stuled  at  all  points ;  after  a.  warm  action,  the  French  were 
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Tii^iruHis.  The  Austrians  quitted  tlie  field  iriih  the  loss  of 
SOOO  men  and  18  pieces  oT  cannon.  The  results  of  this  action 
were  proof  sufficient  cfita  importance  to  the  conquerors. 

The  next  day,  August  6th,  the  Austrians  were  compiled 
to  abandoa  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  and  Verona  was  re- 
captured. 

An  interval  of  neitrly  a  month  elapsed  after  this  battle  bdbre 
the  campaign  was  seriously'  resumed.  At  length,  the  gallant 
Wwmser,  having  collected  the  remnant  nf  the  brave  anny 
which  be  4iad  commanded,  proceeded,  September  4^,  towards 
Bassmo;  a  town  situated  on  the  approach  to  the  gorges  irf"  Ae 
Tyrol-;  whtUier  dtey  were  soon  followed  by  the  French.  A 
terrH>Iestru^le  ensued.  The  Austrians  fought  whh  dauntless 
lierotsra,  and  ftie  &te  of  the  battle  was  for  a  considerable  time 
nncertwn.  At  length  the  genius  of  Buonaparte  triumphed. 
Tlie  Austrians  were  compelled  lo  retire,  disputing  every  inch 
of  ground  in  their  retreat.  The  action,  however,  stiS  conti- 
nued. The  Austrians,  strongly  posted,  imd  ably  commanded, 
aviuled  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  natural  advantages  pre^ 
aented  by  one  of  the  most  difiicult  countries  in  Euit^. 
Turned,  however,  on  their  flanks,  victory  once  more  declared 
lor  Bnonqiarte.  4000  prisoners,.  20  pieces  of  cannon,  '40 
waggons,  -7  standards,  a  vast  number  of  cavidry  and  ar- 
tillery horses,  and  the  possession  of  Trent  the  next  day  were 
the  fruits  of  this  sai^;uinaiy  encounter. 

It  may-  i»-this  place  be  proper  to  male  an  obser\'fltisn, 
which  ^plies,  without'  exception,  to  the  fir^  'Imlian  cam- 
paigns of  Buonaparte.  Tliere  is  no  record  of  die  losses  of  the 
French  army  in  detail  published  by  their  general,  although 
iSiey  must  of  necessity  have  been  enormous.  Tlie  active  na- 
ture of  the  war&re,  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  the  des- 
perate opposition,  and  the  murderous  hatred  of  the  peasants, 
must  have  thinned  very  considerably  the  ranks  of  the  repub- 
licans ;  but  the  Directory,  widi  Camdt  at  their  head,  patron- 
ized- in  an  eq>ecial  manner  the  French  army  in  It^y,  and 
continual  reitifbrcetheots  sopplied  the  (4iasms  made 'by  the 
i  of  the  Austrians  in  .the  field,  or  completed  in  the 
D  2 
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FreDch  hoqiibJs.  We  may  aiao  reoutft^  tbtt  Baoasgena 
thoroo^y  debaudied  the  trot^  under  bis  coiBiiuuid ;  irbo 
were  permitted  coiutantly  to  revd  in  eveiy  spedes  of  crueief 
and  licentiousness.  Until  this  jimctare,  the  anny  was  the  p^ 
(rimony  of  tlte  Republic.  Tbe  generals  were  modest  in  thw 
depoHment,  moderate  in  their  equipment ;  uid,  as  far  as  coul4 
be  expected  of  them,  disinterested  in  their  views.  The  eoI- 
diers,  comprising  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  France,  were  en- 
thusiastically attached  to  the  Kepublic .  They  would  have 
recoiled  with  horror  from  the  suggestion  of  imposing  upon 
tiieir  country  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  sovereign ;  even  had 
that  sorer^gtt  beoi  &e  most  fortunate  and  admired  of  their 
leaders-:  but  Italy  was  the  grave  of  their  civil'  virtue.  Car> 
nipted  li^ithe  enormous  contributions  levied  on  the  van^ilshedt 
and  divided  .amongst  .them,  by  their  commander,  avuice,  coia- 
bined  with  the  love  of  glory,  extinguished  the  enthusiasm  of 
I^ierty ;  and  .the  army  became,  as  it  were,  the  peisonal  prot 
perty  of  BucHiaparte.  The  Directoiy  saw  and  dreaded  tb* 
certain  effects  of  .diis  d^;aieracy  of  character;  still  their  fears 
were  disguised  under  the  mask  of  adulation.  Bat  to  retum 
from  this  digression. 

From  the  6th  to  Sth  Septendter  the  Repul^icans  advanced 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  marching  twenty  leagues  in  tw» 
days,  passing  throu^  the  most  difficult  defiles,  and  tKsoom- 
fiting  the  Austrians  in  every  encounter.  In  their  pn^resato 
Bassano,  the  head<-quBrters  of  Wurmser,  and  in  the  cooras  of 
the  mx  days,  t^rninating  on  the  Sih  ScptenUMs:,  they  had 
defeated  the  enemy  in  two  bottks  and  four  skimudies;  and  bad 
wrested  from  them  SI  Btai^arda,  several  th<Huund  priaonerii 
and  70  pieces  of  cannon,  having  marched  in  that  period  46 
leagues.  .      . 

At  this  junctqre,  Wurmser  conqeived  a  daring  enteipsisc^ 
which  he  executed  with  equal  skill  and  intrepidity.  .  Havuig 
collected  the  remains  of  his  miserably  diminished  army,  Jbs 
resol\^  to  throw  himself  into  Mantua.  tUudiog  the  valance 
of  the  French  generals  by  a  most  r^;»d  counter-mardi,  aod 
vm^uing  and  defoatii^  dKir  posts  b^>re  that  dty,  he  ao* 
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dBDi^ahed  his  design  in  the  pmeuce  of  the  conqueror.  This 
■was,  in  aU  its  drcumstances,  the  most  brilliant  exploit  achieved 
hy  the  Aostrians  in  Italy,  and  reflects  the  greatest  honoar  on 
the  miKtary  sdence  and  bravery  of  Warmser. 

On  the  15th,  the  garristm  of  Mantua,  so  8tron^yr^n£)rced» 
s^ied  forth  to  preserve  the  important  position  of  La  Favorite 
and  St.  George ;  but  after  a  desperate  action,  which  cost  them. 
opwards  of  a  thousand  prisoners,  they  were  obliged  to  relin* 
qnish  it.  From  this  time  the  French,  who  were  in  possession 
of  two  of  Ae  ci^  gates,  closely  blockaded  Mantua,  and. 
fiuniiie  b^an  its  inroads  upon  the  garrison.  The  interval 
which  elaps^  between  the  entrance  of  Wurmser  into  Montna, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  Austrian  army  under  General 
Alvinra,  was  employed  by  Buonaparte  in  consolidating  his- 
conquests.  Modena,  Pozzio,  and  Ferrara  were  moulded  into- 
B  small  State.  Tumults  were  vigorously  repressed,  and  mag- 
nificent fetes  solemnized  at  Milan.  All  those  engines  of  com-  - 
ntand  which  hope,  fear,  or  splendor  (xjuld  supply,  (and  it  laMSt 
be  admitted  some  important  ameliorations  in  the  condition  of 
die  people,)  were  successfully  employed  by  Napoleon.  Anthony, 
after  the  batde  of  Fbilippi,  did  not  possess  more  real  power 
iu  the  western  r^ons  of  Asia,  than  the  French  Pro-Consul  in . 
Italy. 

If  the  Directory  assiduously  seconded  the  efforts  of  Buon- 
iqparte,  the  Austrian  government,  on  its  side,  was  by  no  means- 
supine.  The  army  under  Alvinzi,  composed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  volunteers,  many  of  them  of  noUe  &railie8,  collected 
tfaemscives  in  the  dsbouchis  of  tiie  Tyrol.  The  force  imme- 
diately o[^K)sed  to  them  was  too  weak  to  encounter  so  for- 
faidable  a  host;  it  was  therefore  withdrawn  to  the  Adige  and 
Roverido,  Trent,  Bassano,  and  Vicenaa  were  abandoned. 
Buonaparte  hastened  mth  r^forceraents  to  support  his  line  ;- 
and  it  must  not  here  be  foi;gotten  that  at  least  half  the  French 
army  was  dettuned  before  Mantua.  On  the  3d,  Sd,  7th,  u)d' 
I2th  November  various  engag^nents  took  place,  with  alternate 
success.  Indeed  they  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  feints  to-. 
diicoVer-the  real  designs  erf"  Al«inzi :  but  it  is  evideqt  that  &S- 
o  3 
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odTaDtages,  on  the  whole,  dunng  tbese  Bkinnisbes,  were  ob^ 
tained  by  the  Austrians.  On  the  15tfa,  a  general  and  decisive 
battle  was  expected  and  desired  by  both  armies.  Accordingly 
Buon^mrle,  having  a>lleeted  the  divisions  of  Augeraa  and 
Mass^ia,  proceeded  by  a  night  march  to  execute  a  design  he 
had  formed  of  peoetiating  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Austrians,  and  capturing  their  park  of  artillery  and  magaaines. 
In  this  enterprise  he  was  foiled.  On  approaching  -  the  village 
of  Areola,  a  portion  d*  the  French  army  was  compelled  to 
march  on  a  dike  constructed  between  impracticable  morasses^ 
and  to  proceed  to  a  little  bindge  leading  to  the  village,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  great  force,  who  raked  it 
with  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  g;rE^e-shot.  The 
eflbrts.  of  the  French  to  pass  this  bridge  were  unavailing, 
and  the  slaughter  with  which  their  repeated  attempts  were 
attended  was  dreadfuL  Vainly  did  Buon^arte  put  himsdf  at 
the  head  of  the  column:,  his  horse  was  overthrown,  and. his- 
troops  retreated  in  confusion,  A  moment  at  length  arrived 
when  it  appeared  practicablej  by  an  itnmediate  charge  upom 
the  French  column,  to  have  secured  over  the  Republicans  & 
decided  victory  i  it  was  su&red  to  pass-  away  unimproved- 
Finding  the  village  impr^nable  in  front,  Napoleon  sent 
round  by  a  dHour  a  considerable  detachment,  which  in  tho 
evening  forced  it ;  but  he  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  it  at 
night.  Thus  ended  the  first  day's  encounter;  in  whidi  it  was 
evident  that  Buonaparte  had  been  repulsed.  At  day-break,, 
on  the  16th  November,  the  Austrians  attacked  the  French  in. 
every  direction.  Hie  left  wing  of  the  Republican  army  dis- 
comfited the  right  of  the  Austrians,  with  the  loss  of  1500 
prisoners,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  standards.  The 
column  under  Augerau  repulsed  the  assailants,  but  coidd.  not 
retake  Areola ;  nor  could  Buoni^iartc  pass  a  canal  which  de- 
scended into  the  Adige.  Thus,  on  the  close  <^  the  second 
day's  battle,  the  victory  was  still  undecided.  On  tiie  17th  the 
French  army  attacked  the  Austrians  in  their  turn,  and  the 
battle  once  more  raged  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  centre  of 
the  French  line  fell  Back ;  when  Napoleon  ordei-ed  a  detach- 
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ibmt  io  place  themselves  in '  ambuscdde,  and  cbar;^  the- 
assailant  iii  flahlc  This  manoeuvre  succeeded,  and  the  Aus-> 
tnens,cbuld  no  longer  stand  their  ground ;  but '  on  the  right 
wi|^  vi  Buont^torte's  army,  they  outnumbered  the  Freacb.- 
and  \^t  them  ta  check.  Napc^eon  then,  detuhed  twenty-* 
five  men  of  the  corps  of  guides,  with  a  trun^iet'to  eadi,  with, 
erdeis  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Anstrisn's.  right  wing,^ 
bUnt,  their  trumpets,  and  charge. 

This  stratag^  succeeded :  the  Austrians  began  to  rdresl^ 
but  .still .  resisted,  when  a  small  column  .  of  French,  troops, 
assailed  them  uoezpectetlly  in  the  rear,  and  conqielled  them[ 
to  abandon  their  post.  At  this  moment.  Massena  took  po»-> 
seseioo  o£  Arcda;  and^e  battle,  niachJud  lasted,  three  days,- 
yfts.  thus  decisively  ocmcluded.  This  waa  onet<^  the  moat 
desperate  actions -ibught  during  the  whc^  war,  and  had  very 
oearly-accomfriished  the  ruin  .of  the  French  army>  The  loss 
of  the-Austiions  was  estimated  at  about  1S,000  men  in  kiUed,' 
wwiiided,  and  prisoners,  four  standards,  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  many  waggons.  The '  loss .  of  the  Frmch  pn^ 
bably  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed  that  of  their,  enemies. 
Whilst'this  awful  struggle  lasted  between  the  main  bodies  of 
the-two  armies,  the  Austrians,  on  the  other  part  of  the  line, 
carried  the  important  post  of  Rivoli,  and  thereby  uncovered^ 
the  blockade  o!  Mantua. 

Buonapade  having  made  his  dispositions  for  pucsuingr  die-? 
discomfited  host  of  Alvinzi,  reinforced  the  division,  which  hsd/ 
ba^  chmrged  with  the  defence  of  Rivoli,-  and  Mantua,  remun-. 
ed  blockade.  Still, ' however,  Rivj^  was -not  yet^  retaken, 
and  the  division  which  bad  been  statioied  there,  was  repulsed. 
'  On  21st  November  the  French. General. so  strongly  r^n- 
bxced  that  division,  and  took  such,  measures  for  calling  off 
the  portion  of  the  Austrian,  army  which  had  advanced  to  Rivoli> 
^lat  it  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss.  On  the  23d 
Wurmser  made  an  unsuccessful  smite  from  Mantua,  and 
Buonaparte  got  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Bei^amo.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  white.  Alviozi's  forces  were  stationed  partly 
OD  the  Brenta  and.  partly  in  the  Tyrol,  and,  the  French  ofs-r- 
n  * 
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enpied tiW^  of  tbe  Adige,  Mmtna  was  ndacadito  tiuittt 
fourenikir,  ^  gurtapn  H^Bisdng  auMj  upoa  iMtst-detfek  -.  - 
A  Ebott  pariod  of  coqqiBmtiim  tnaqniUiij  faHowcd  IbfrisanH 
gtaaaiy  battle  td" Area]%  wbki  wifbW  Aiouqmte  toJdce« 
oeplwlpoaitUmatVaBnartoowiihmr^hBBop*>.aoAltHlM<*l 
ftoin  the  different  diiiaiaBi  of  W  aniy  a  diiyowbk  colqiiB^  af 
15,000  xdeot  whidi  vas  destiticd  to  msrdi  to  aiijr  part  gf'dw 
French  tine  that  was  menaced.  £inpk)y(arat  «aa  vwy  aawfc 
aflvdedthem.  Oothe  iStfaaad  iatbJanuu;,  17S7,  Alvina 
oommenced  a  general  attack  upon  tlie  ou^iosts  of  the  Hapub" 
licans,  aod  so  ably  and  skilfiilfy  were  hia  olteiior  dengna  con- 
certqd,  that  fbrsome  time  they  duded  the  penetntion  tdSaaaw- 
parte.  Under  the  mask  of  an  aanult  jipon  the  whole  of  tlic 
•Demy's  liioe*  Al'nnu  meditated  two  enterpEnes;  the  fiist  te 
enfijrcetheimportsntpodiionaflfLaCocQsaaiidBiToli,  wbtdk 
eowredthe  (iefcwc^  of  the  AlpS)  and  the  Lake  of  tiarda;  and 
the  secondt  to  penetrate  with  a  Bumorous  force  to  Mantua^  In 
both  these  des^ns  he  for  a  time  succeeded:  ibie  post  of  Lis 
Corona  was  taken,  and,  but  for  the  activity  and  tu^Ng^t  of  ^tbb 
Frmcb  genera],  the  whole  of  the  division  umter  Jouber^  n^icb 
still  occt^ied  Rivoli,  and  which  was  neaiiy  surrounded,  most 
have  been  destroyed.  Availing  himsdf  i^  bis  dispiMBUe 
column,  Buonaparte  marched  to  the  relief  of  Joubert.  OB.tho 
Iltli  the  battle  laged  at  tltis  point  with  ctmvderalde  fiiiy. 
Tbe  ri^  wing  of  the  Repidiiicans  was  driven  back  in.gre^ 
disorder,-aod  it  was  only  by  the  most  strenuoos  f^orta.  that 
tbey  were  enabled  to  preserve  the  post  of  Bivdi,  od  dte  inai»> 
(ounce,  of  wbk^  As  sa&^  of  IheiF  whde  army  d^MOded* 
On  the  l£th,  however,  fortune  again  &vored  the  Frepob 
standards ;  the  Austrians,  who  had  impmdeiuly  extoided  their 
line,  were  vigoroudy  attadted  in  the  flank  as  weil  as  in^lh* 
cmtre;  and  a  ccdmnn  of  6000  men  were  oompeUed  to  lay 
down  ihnr  aims.  On  the  side  of  Mantua,  a  divisioa  sif 
Aostrian  troops,  oommanded  by  Frovera,  crossed  the  Adig*; 
defeated  the  French  carps  opposed  to  them,  and  pressed  van 
rapidly  towards  that  fortress.  Buonaparte,  recalkdirotn  RiyaH 
by  tliis  manoeuvre,  so  disposed  his  forces,  as  at  oiwe  to  surround 
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Thtiraa,  and  z^mI  b  fUbpenie  sdl^  made  hy  Womuer.' 
Oa  tftis  tsjitog  ocCMOn  bis  acthrky  and  skUl  fhistnted  aU' 
Um  pbBs  of  his  ciittMiefc  Provtra's  column  mirrendcred, 
and  die  blockade  c£  Mantua,  iras  resumed.  In  four  dayt 
ttuiimpmtB  bad  fiagiit  and  cquqmi'ed  in  two  pitched  batdei, 
and  BK  Infeiidr  actiow  j  barii^  cqKomd  during  that  period 
9SJ0OO  pntop«s  SO  statidards,  OO'pieces  of  cannon,  and  » 
gMat  qnaotk^  itf  baggage,  besides  kiUing  tind  wounding  600Q 
KWb  This  ugnal  victory  may  be  said'  to  have  decided  the 
fiue  of  Italy. 

^Die  di&rent  trOops  of  the  rqmbltcan  army,  not  engaged  hl- 
tfae  siege  of  Mantua,  pursued  the  eneny  into  the  Tyrol. 
Trent,  BawaQO*  and  Boreiido,  wctc  mcoessiv^y  recaptured; 
anditbc  Anstnans  Jinunished  daSy  in  nomber,  uid  a}d)ougb 
they  every  where  presented  a  most  courageous  resistancfl,  they 
woe  at  length  compelled  to  a  precipitate  and  discnrderty 
retreat.  The  &te  t^  Mantua,  the  prize  fat  which  the  Austrian 
Govenunent  had  deioted  the  armKS  of  Wumtser  and  Alvinzi  to 
doatnctiaD,  cosld  no  longer  be  mthhdd.  It  was  surrendered 
^  die  fonoer.geiWEal,  vbo  had  made  Sequent  sallies,  bntwas 
always  overctxnei  his  valor  and  intrepidity  liad  guned  hho 
the  admiration  even  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he  fought.  Tb« 
«itge  is  said  to  have  cost  the  French  84,000  men. 

Od  the  2d  Ediniary,  1797,  a  c(»f«rence  was  held  between 
Cenoals  Wurmser.  and  Sermrier,  to  fix  the  articles  of  ciq>it»> 
btion  ;:when  it  appeared  that  the  hoqiifals  ware  crowded  wid» 
siek,  and  that  .Bll.the  hoises  {utd  been  devoured  by  that  part 
oC^wgaxtiscm  which  had  survived  the  dreadful,  cqnfficts  with- 
OQ^  and  .the-  horrors  within  the  walls.  .On  thia  occasifltt 
BMOtnipKrtE  di^layed  the  geDerosity.oF  asoldier  to  the  veterui 
Cfaiaal  Wiumuer,  who,  although  70  years  of  age,  hod  pe»- 
fiicmad  deeds  -that  wodd  have  shaqied  thousuids  of  moot 
youthftd  heroes.  Mantua  was  takoi  poesesskm  of  Fd>niary  3d. 
The  Austrims  marched  out  -vith  the  h<m<H9  of  war,  but  laid 
down  their  arms  on  the  gkids,  and  became  prisoners.  Oenenl 
Wit^niser  was  exempted,  together  with  his  whole  suite,  the 
gsoecat  officers,  the  etat-mojor,  and  whoever  else  the  bravi 
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veteran .  thought  proper  to  iKHninate.  He  was 'allowed  lOOf 
cavaliy>  6  pieces  of  cannon'  and  tbeir  .waggons,  and  :500  per-> 
sons  of  hU  own  selectioa;  luid  the  700Lmen.by>  whom  be 
was  occoDBpaqied,  were  not  to  appear  in  an  hostile  manner, 
against  the  Republic,  for  the  space  of;  three  imooCfas.  The' 
rights,  privileges,  and  property  of  the  inhabicantis  were  to  \». 
preserved  inviolate,  and  no, inquiry  was  to  be  institiited  re-' 
apecting  their  conduct  who  had, espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Emperor. 

On  this  occasion  Buon^arte  issued  a  proclamation  to  his. 
army,  abounding,  as  usual,  in  bombast  and  gasconade.  .  The 
conquest-  of  Mantua  enabled  him  to  amuse  himself  by  at^ 
tacking  the  Papal  dominions,  upon  the  ground*  that,  during 
the  temporary  reverses  of  the  French  army,  his  HoUnesS'hadr 
attempted  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Austrians  with  his  trac^M> 
Before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  a  diplomatic  cor^ 
respondence  took  place  between  Buonaparte  to  the  Pope. 

No  serious  q^)osition  was  experienced,  nor  could  have  been 
manifested :  his  .Holiness  was  compelled,  to  subscribe  a  trea^^ 
by  which  He  was  required  to  pay  30,000i000  livres,  to  cede, 
the  Comtat-Veoaissin,  and  Avignon,  Bologn^  Ferrara,  and 
Roomgna,  as  well  as  to  surrender  an  immense  number  of  ma- 
nuscripts, and  the  most  viduable.ofhis[Hctures.-  ^ 

Bucmnparte  then  offered  his  jwtdclion  to  the  R^iiblicof 
St.  MArino,  (a'polititol  curiosity,}  which,  with  a  population  of 
5000  inhabitants,  had  preserved  its  liberties  and  independence 
fjrom  the  fifth  century.  The  r^ply  of  the  governmeni  of  this 
little  territory  to.  the  cajoling  overtures  of  the  French  general,] 
Kminds  us  of  the  heroic  ages  (^.Greece  and  Rome.  "  Tell  hi]}i,"> 
said  they,  "that  the' Republic  of  Marino,  cont^it  with  hen 
mediocrity,  is  afraid  to  acc^t  the  generous  o^  he  has  made  of 
aggrandizing  her  territory;  the  consequences  of  which  mi^t 
compromise  her  liber^." 

About  this  time  N^wleon  gained  a  good  deal  of  edat  from 

the  literary  world  for  his  conduct  respect'mg  the  village  oC 

Pietola,  the  ancient  Andes,  where  Virgil  was  bom.    He  gave 

orders,  that  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Ma^tuan  bard,  the; 

17 
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piia$e  of  .I^n  poett,  should  be  parucalnrly  distinguished^  and 
ihat  its  inhabitants  should  be  indemnified  for  all  the  losses 
tbejr  had.  sustained  durmg  the  war. 

Sploidid)  howerer,  as  were  the  fortunes. of  our  hero  at  this 
peiiod,  the  other  branchea  of  his  family  had  been  no  less  as- 
siduous in  the  advancenent  of  their  interests.  His  brothers, 
Joseph,  and  Luden,  availed  themselves  of  the  credit  that  N&: 
poleon's  fliccesses  attached  to  their  name,  and  with  very  little 
either  of  talents  or  property,  contrived  to  obtain  seats  in  the 
Legislative  Body.  Louis,  his  third  brother,  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  Italy;  and 
Jerome,  though  a  mere  schoolboy,  was  handsomely  provided 
for,  A  part  of  the  General's  immense  wealth  was  also  devoted 
to  the  de\'ation  of  his  mother  and  sisters.    . 

The  attention  of  the  Austrian  and  French  governments  was 
intently  fixed  on  Itaiy,  and'  every  exertion  was  made  t^  the 
former  to  recover  the  possessions  it  had  lost ;  and  by  the  latter, 
to  separe  the  immense  advantages  it  had  gained.  Accordingly 
a  new  army  was.  created  in  that  quarter,  for  the  Archduke 
Chailes  ^o  had  so  gloriously  distingui^ed  himself  in  Ger- 
many in  the  course  of  the  preceding  campaign  in  1796,  as  to 
have  obtained  and  merited  the  title  of  the  saviour  of  his 
GfHiDtry.  On  the  other  hand,  divisions  of  French  troopii, 
conunoncted  by  Kellerman  and  Bemadotte,  drawn  from-  the 
iVench  army  on  the  Rhine,  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of 
■inter,  and  united  themselves  to  Buonaparte's  R>rces.  . 

The  period  between  5th  February  and  16th  March,  1797, 
was  marked  by  many  severe  but  partial  actions,  in  which  the 
fVendi  were  successful,  and  continued  to  gain  groimd  <m 
the  side  of  the  Tyrol.  On  the  16tb,  the  hostile  anni^  lined 
the  opposite  banks  of  th^  Tagliamento,  and  Buonaparte  avail- 
ing'himse^  of  a  sharp/rost  which  had  choked  up  the  Alpine 
torrents,  and  diminished  considerably  the  violence  of  the 
stream,  resolved  to  ford  the  river  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  This 
enterprize  was  successfully  accomplished.  The  Ausbians,  dis- 
heartened by  continual  defeat,  did  not  make  the  spirited 
re^tance  which  was  expected.     The  action  that  followed  was 
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rathsr  a  rout  than  a  batdej  although  the  loss  of  the  Atutrisns 
was  tut  veiy  cODsiderable. 

Buonaparte  was  now  on  the  point  <^  entering  the  difficok 
passes  of  the  Alps.  On  the  18th  his  troops  arrived  at  Ora^ 
disca,  (scaling  monntains  heretofore  deemed  inaccessiUe  to  a 
military  force,)  which  they  captured,  togetlieT  with  fiOOO  pri- 
fltmers,  the  Sower  of  the  Austrian  army,  toi  pieces  of  ord- 
Dancc^  and  eight  standards.  On  the  ^Ist  of  the  same  month 
(March)  they  found  at  Goritz  considerable  magazines,  and  or 
the  SSd  another  division  of  their  army  took  possessitm  of 
Trieste.  In  the  mean  Ume  a  coliuim  of  the  Austrian  army^ 
which  had  separated  itself  firom  the  main  body,  was  pursued 
by  the  IVench,  overtaken,  surroundal,  and  captured;  and 
another  column,  which  had  proceeded  from  Ciagenfortb,  was 
encountered,  and  beaten  at  Tarvis.  This  action  was  fou^t 
on  the  summit  of  that  Io%  chain  of  the  Alps  which  is  the 
common  frontier  to  the  Friuli,  Carniola,  and  Dalmatia.  The 
■now  upon  the  height  on  which  the  battle  took  plac^  was  up- 
wards of  three  feet  deep.  The  result  of  these  different  engage-' 
ments  was  the  capture  of  5000  men,  4  generals,  50  pieces  (^ 
ordnance,  and  the  baggage  of  the  Austrian  army. 

M'hile  the  centre  and  right  wing  of  die  Republican  forces 
were  thus  driving  the  enemy  before  them  in  the  direction  of 
Carinthia  and  Hungary ;  the  left  wing,  which  had  been 
dtai;ged  with  the  subjugation  of  the  l^rrol,  fiilBUed  their  mis- 
sibn  to  the  entire  sadsfiictioa  of  their  commander.  Ascending 
the  dangerous  deffles  of  the  Tyrol,  the  troops  stationed  on  the 
river  Lavis  were  surrounded  and  made  piisoners  with  a  loss  to 
the  Archduke  of  6000  men.  The  remainder  of  the  detachment 
cut  off&im  Botzen,  wandered  as  fugitives  among  the  mountains. 
Advancing  to  Claufen,  the  Frraich  were  strongly  opposed  by 
an  Austrian  division.  The  battle  was  long  and  obstinately 
contested.  It  was  decided  by  the  Republican  light  infiuiixy, 
who  climbed  rocks  nearly  perpendicular,  whic^  enabled,  than 
to  turn  the  position  of  the  enemy.  At  Botzeit  and  other 
pieces,  considerable  magazines  were  found,  and  the  Austrian, 
hospitals  fell  into  the  hands  of  Buonaparte. 
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Oa  the  28th  tlie  cetttte  and  right  Vings  of  the  Frteicb'  aiHiy 
were  encamped  at  ViUacb,  on  the  river  Driave,  add' havitig 
dearei  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps  on  theSStb,  took  possestiM 
of  ClagaifurtK-  on  the  1st  of  Aprils  aod  catered  Ladbach^ 
the  coital  of  Carai<^a. 

B^nadotte's  division  and  a  corps  was  detached  by  Bomt* 
Bparte,  to  <q>en  a  communicatian  with  the'  Uift  wing,  BtadeT 
J^Mbert^dt  Brixen,  who,  oiiSSth  of  Marcli,  had  made  bfanMtf 
master  of  the  almost  iihpr^nable  poeiti(»i  of  InflprlK^  Sdoe 
■the  commencement  of  this  campiugn.  Prince  Charles  had  be^ 
with  hea?ry  lost  entir^y  driven  irom  the  Venetian  territorita; 
itom  the  hitler  and  lower  Carniola,  Carinthia,  the  distnicf  df 
Trieste,  and  the  whole  of  the  Tyro},  Pursuing  their  via- 
mrious  mardi  tioffards  Vioina,  several  spirited  Actioos  toeK 
plaee  b^ween  die  advanced  guard  of  the  fV^oh  atad  the  rear 
of  the  Ausbian  army.-  At  the  deffle  of  Neumah^Jc,  a  desperata 
«otion  was  fbi^ht  between  the  Austrian  battalion,  whidt  had 
taken  KetiX  th&  preceding  year*  and  Ae  grenadier  of  Geienit 
^{aasena's  dirisiooj  this  was  a  battle  betwe^  the  elite  of  botlif 
-vmies ;  but  a&et  a  glorioHs  and  protracted  struggle,  the  star 
-of  die  Anhduke  was  again  ecl^>sed,  ahd  the  Austrians  gave 
way.  In  the  vicinity  t£  Hundsxaarck,  wh««  the  Fcendi  again 
4riuin[:^ed,  they  ate  the  bread,  and  drank  the  brandy  on  die 
.  field  of  batde,  whidi  had  been  pr^ared  for  theb'  enaniesv 
Fn»n  ias  period,  die  beginning  of  AprU,  the  Austriaris  at-i 
tmpted  no  further  serious  resistance,  but  kH  baclc  with  tlie 
.graatest  n^idi^  on  the  mountains  which  rise  within  ^j^t  of 
Virauuk 

SiK^  was  the  mtmient  jiidicionsly  selected  by  Buodaptir^  - 
whtB^  ti«)ps  oqcBpied  Kintenfidd,  Murau  and  JodetriHfg  td 
Attempt  a  n^god^an  for  peace  with  the  Austrian  gieuernt 

In  no  instance  in  the  course  of  his  evcndtd  career  did  BOM" 
apartG  shew  more  pracdcal  good  sense  than  in  itildtbig  diU 
omtdre.  Notwithstanding  the  rD^)ture  of  this  nc^godation,' 
the  Archdake  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  reqUbst  a  snspensioB  4f 
htiataities  for  fovr  hours,  wluch  BwmiqMMe  le&ted  l»  g^M/t, 
Hie  Htnalion  j^  the.  Austrian  government  ntfw  bmuoe  very 
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critical.  One  more  signal  defeat,  and  Vienna  would  be  th« 
prize  of  the  conquerer !  All  the  hopes  entertained  from' thcf 
talents  and  popularity  of  the  Archdiike  Charles  hud  vanished. 
In  this  dilemma,  two  Austrian  noblemen  waited  upon  Biion*' 
aparte,  and  discussed  with  bim  the  conditions  of  a  siisj^en- 
3i<m  of  arms  for  ten  days,  which  was  accordingly  concluded. 
By  this  convention  Buonapute  established  his  comnfunifiation 
with  Italy,  and  placed  the  right  and  led  wings  of  his'  army, 
before  whk^the  ceatxe  was  considerably  ad^-anced,  in  a  state 
of  security.  ■■       ' 

However  splendid  the  victories,  and  formidable  the  progress 
of  Buonaparte,  the  armistice  was  to  him  almost  as  necessary 
as  to  the  Archduke.  He  had  advanced  into  tlife  centre  t^  the 
f^petor's  dominions,  with  an  army  invincible  in  its  spirft,'attd' 
perfect  in  its  disdpline;  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  idohi- 
trously  attached  to  its  general,-  bnt  greatly  diminished  by  in- 
cessant encounters ;  with  an  immense  tract  of  hostile  country 
to  preserve  in  subjection;'  destitute  pf  magazines,  and  depend- 
ing for  reinforcemaits  and  military  siipplies,  sconUly  glesined 
from  Italy,  already  swept  of  its  vtatert^  by  the  contribtitiMifi 
so  rigorously  levied ;  above  all,  cut  off  by  its  advanced  position' 
from. any  direct  communication  with  the.  Republic,  and  €00 
miles  distant  from  the  Upper  ,and  Lower  Rhine.  In  sucli 
circumstances,  if  the  progress .  of  the  Fraich  army  had  been 
arrested,  it  must  have  beeii  exposed  to  the  risk  of  immai^ate 
&minc^  if  the  Italian  peasantry  would  have  risen  in  a  ihiass^' 
•nd  cut  off  its  retreat.  .On  the  other  hand,,  the  Ai^duke 
was  in  the  centre  of  his  resources ;  the  gallant  populatitm  of 
^Qgary  woiild  have  crowded  tbhis'ranks^  Tn'hisrdtfVwas 
the  stnmg  line  ofrthe  Stynon'  mountains;  and-  beyorid"^  that 
tine  an  immense  tract  :of:  the  Ajistnan  dominions,  nbonnding 
in  fortres^s,  highly  populoiis,  and  exuberantly  richih  natural 
productions.  -■!  .  ■.  i  ,    .-,  .  .-.';■.-. 

.  Th«  clear  .vi^'  tdcot  by  Bnoifaparte  of  the  compliciated 
embarrassmoits^of  hia  s'tfuatioB ; : and  the  dread 'i^t'by  tiie 
AMslrian  govenvnent,  of.th^  linkho^^'  and  irrfepataUe  eril» 
whivK   might   be   inflicted   <m'the  efnpire   by '  the  fiirdi^ 
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fAiogress  of-^  arms,  soon  brought  both  parties  to  an  ami- 
'cabieimderstanding.  '  By  the  lerms  of  die  preliniinary  treaty, 
Austria  resigned  alt  claim  to  the  Netherlands,  which  were 
<dia]cefi>rwfird  incorporated  with  France;  and  to  tlte  Mil^ 
nese,  which,  with  Ferrara,  Modena*  Romagna,  and  Bolc^a, 
c«Mnposed  a  new  states  styled  a  Republic,  and  organized  upon 
die  French  model,  the  ancient  Republic  of  Venice,  whicb 
for  twdve  coituries  had  engaged,  by  the  wisdom  and  pt^cy  oX 
its  measures,  the  admiration  of  Europe ;  bad  been  on  more 
^lan  one  occasion  the  bnlwark  of  Christendom  j^^nst  die 
Tur^;  and  the  emporium,  during  the  middle  ages,  of  the 
entirecommerce  of  the  Levant.  The  adninistration  of  this  ve- 
nerable and  Olustrioiis  state  fell  under  the  dispieasnre  <^  Bucnt^ 
^mite,  who  allet^^ed,  that  it  had  encouraged  the  assassin- 
ation of  the  French;  that  -ithad  assumed  a  hostile  attitude^ 
levied  troops.  Collected  miUtary  stores,  and  formed  a  con^ 
spinacy  to  cut  ofT  alt  intercourse  between  the  French  army 
then  sdvanong  to  Vienna  and  Lombardy.  ,       - 

llie  loffc  of  a  conqueror,  whose  sword  was  as  terrible  aa 
fcis'  conscience  was  now  proved  to  be  elastic,  prevuled.  -  A 
desperate  oppositiov  was,  however,  ofiered  by  tiie  Venetian 
peasantry  at  Verona ;  but  the  cMUjuest  of  Venice  was  only  a 
pastime  to  the  vanquisher  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  Carnage 
^glutted  lier  -vulture-bedc  while  hovering  round  the  French 
army.  -In  a  ^Ktrt  time,  the  forms  of  the  ancient  RqniUic, 
wfaic^  were  completely  oligarchical,  were  abotished,  and  a 
nerveless  skeleton  of  a  tree  state  sulistituted  in  its  stead ;  whett 
the  whole  Venetian  territory  was  added  by  DutHiapartt;  to  Aus- 
tria, as  an  indemnificatitm  for -her  losses,  and  greedily  ao 
cepted  by  that  power.  The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  afford 
a  darker  instance  of  deliberate  perfidy  and  cruelty  than  was 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  Vif  thesc.traffickers  in  die  spoils  cf 
an  independent  and  unoffending'countiy. 

■  A  revolotion  was  eflfected  at  Genoa ;  and  that  state,  the  -very 
name-of  which  recalls  so  many  moving  and  glorious  recollec- 
tions, was  demoralized,  sdon  let  rigUi  de 'Prance. 

■  At  this  moment  Buonaparte  was  actually  the  monarch  of 
Italy,  and  m^t  then,  with  some  appearance  of  ultimate  suo 
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ceaa  in  lus  usatpatit>A>  havt  assiaiied  the  diadem.  His  irra- 
sbtible  power  wbb  shtr*n  by  emmUlBg  into  dust  the  greater 
put-of  thfr  ancient  administration  ofLombardyi  in^  fyipoktg 
oM  &f  the  crude  materials,  tnaiglitly  phantoms  of  repuUiesu 
His  ^^foidence  of  tfie  Directory  alanHed  theni ;  tMUlicn- 
larly  ds  they  had  now  more  than  «ver  occasion  for  bife  services. 
A  dispute  had  arisen  betweea  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
and  the  Directory,  which  soon  proceeded  to  extremities .  Id 
defiance  of  aU  hart  and  in  mpekery  of  all  justice,  the  Director 
risl  tinMps,  unda  Augerwi,  entered  the  hall  of  the  Council^  ar^ 
KKed  IMcfa^reu,  die  president,  General  Willot,  and  tixly 
o&gr  members,  wiio,  without  the  decent  hypocrisy  of  a  trial, 
frera  transported  to  the  sidti^  and  poisonous  regions  of  Cay- 
enne} two  members  of  the  Directory  were  likewise  jMoscr^ed ; 
butoDeofthera  (jOaroot)  racqwd.  That  pordoa  of  the  press 
which  had  eqwosed  the  cause  c^  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred^ 
experioiced  the  wrath  of  the  three  victorious  directors :  forty- 
two  journals  were  suppressed^  and  all  the  persons  concerned 
in  thdr  publication  tranqwrted. 

From  that  moment  the  French  Republic  was  no  more ;  and 
tbe  Dizactorial  authoti^  resembled  the  last  Romsa  tiium- 
virate.  Little^  however,  did  the  guilty  and  imbecile  directors 
ima^e^  thatthey  were  only  the  piooeers  of  Buoof^urte.  Oa 
the  returo  of  the  general  to  Paris,  he  was  received  with  tibe 
most  endiuuaBtic  applaiue,  Alt  ranks  and  parties  in  the  state 
vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  him.  His  own  demeaoour  w» 
exttemdy  cautious  and  prudent  •  He  afficted  to  live  retired  ; 
to  qvwl  all  occasioa  t^  exhibiting  himself  to  the  pei^le,  ox 
lending  the  aid  of  his  powerful  talents  to  the  support  i^  any 
fMiticidar  pad^.  in  domestic  and  social  li&,  his  mauaers 
were  decoit  snd  regular.  By  adhering  to  this  wise  system, 
be  40qiared  aa  ascoidaaey  whii^  no  general  of  the  R^niblic 
had  y^  attained. 

In  fnnsiqiinnrr  of  the  ru^ure  of  ^  two  n^odatioiis 
fiv  peace  atte«4>tod  hf  the  British  Government,  an  im> 
mease  anuy  ypu  aSBaul;^^  on  the  northern  coasts  trf*  France^ 
to  winch  the  pompous  denomination  of  the  arm/  <f  Btig- 
land  was  tprea,  and  the  supreme  command'  confirmed  ,t« 
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Buonaparte.  Rafts  were  constructed,  flotillas,  of  gunboats  oo> 
cupied  the  harbouft  y^rauring  proclamations  were  published; 
in  short,  the  &rce  of  invasion  was  k^t  up  to  the  last  mo* 
ment,  under  cover  of  which  the  Directory  conceived  the  ro 
mantic  idea  of  establishing  a  military  colony  in  Egypt,  with  a 
view  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  our  Indian  empire. 
.  Jt  would  be  idle  to  expatiate  on  the  monstrous  injustice  of 
this  scheme,  so  fu*  as  it  respected  the  Ouomzin  Porte.  Egypt* 
which,  under  the  government  of  the  Caliphs,  and  during  the 
reign  of  the  illustrious  Saladdin,  had  resumed  some  part  of 
her  ancient  splendor,  had  become  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  had  agaia  fallen  into  that  abject  and  miserabls 
condition  from  which  the  Scriptures  have  prophesied  it  shall 
never  emerge.  The  weakness  and  corruptioa  of  the  Divan 
had  reduced  the  real  authority  of  the  Grand  Seignor  in  Egypt 
to  a  venerable  shadow.  The  powers  of  government  were 
executed  by  the  Mamelukes,  originally  slaves  irom  the  moun- 
ttuns  of  Caucasus ;  theii'  numbers  were  continually  recruited 
by  importations  of  their  brethren,  and  indeed  of  all  Mahooi- 
medan  nations,  also  in  a  state  of  slavery;  so  that  Egypt 
presented  the  singular  aspect  of  a  two-fold  administration. 
Still,  the  paramount  authority  was  acknowledged  to  reside  in 
the  Grand  Seignor,  and  the  French  government  was  guilty  of 
a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  invading  the  terrip 
tory  of  a  state  whose  sovereigns  had,  from  the  time  of  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  shown  a  peculiar  prediliction  for  the 
French  nation.  But  the  injustice  of  the  scheme  was  more  than 
equalled  by  its  absurdity.  It  is  well  known  that  Egypt  pos- 
sesses no  timber  fit  for  ship-building ;  nor,  indeed,  any  species 
of  naval  stores ;  that  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is  deficient  in 
barbours  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  powerful  fleet;  and  that 
no  artificial  means  cbuld,  without  a  long  concurrence  of  the 
most  &v9urablc  circnmstances,  supply  thb  radical  delect. 
Moreover,  the  ^b-ance  into  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Persian 
Gulpb,'  through  the  straiu  c^  Babehnandel,  is  not  only  ex- 
tccmely  difficolt,  from  the  number  o£  shoals  which  nearly 
ehgok  up  the  passage,  but  it  is  commanded  by. the  barren 
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islaiHl  of  Peiim,  which,  once  seized  and  fortified  by  die  En^ 
Hsh,  with  the  assistance  of  their  powerful  navy,  would  tierine- 
tically  close  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  against  eveiy  force 
proceedmg  from  Egypt.  The  march  by  land  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  across  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Persia,  was  sdll  mote 
chimerical;  but  the  view  of  this  question  which  now  mor« 
nearly  concerns  us,  is,  that  this  very  expedition,  in  its  conse- 
quences, effected  the  ruin  of  the  Directoiy,  and  the  exaltation 
of  their  general  to  the  Govemm^it  of  France. 

The  base  and  grovelling  grants  who  composed  the  Directory 
had  rendered  the  very  name  of  freedom,  as  connected  with  auy 
measure  which  emanated  firoro  themselves  or  their  agents,  -per- 
fecdy  detestable.  Guided  only  by  8  thirst  of  plunder,  the 
armies  of  the  nominal  Republic,  spread  overthe  surface  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  resembled  mere  hordes  of  robbery  rather 
than  brave  and  gallant  soldiers,  as  they  unquestiooably  were; 
whilst  tfaedevouringavarice  of  die  Directors  absoHsed  the  largest 
portion  of  the  booty.  Intoxicated  with  the  abuse  of  power,  they 
forgot  that,  by  a  necessary  re-action,  all  the  natitHis  whom  they 
had  (^pressed,  would  naturally  look  up  to  their  powerful 
neighbours,  the  Austriaos,  for  protection  and  vengeance; 
and  at  the  time  vhea  their  best  officers  apd  the  flower 
of  their  troops  were  employed  upon  a  distant,  duiger- 
ous,  and  insulated  expediti<m,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
concerting  measures  with  the  German  monarch,  to  wd  him 
in  an  inevitable  war,  with  all  his  disposable  forces.  At  the 
risk  c£  incurring  the  charge  of  prolixity  we  have  hazarded 
these  observatiotis,  that  our  readers  may  the  more  readily 
understand  the  imp^ntance  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  cam- 
piugns  of  Buoni^iarte. 

EvMfy  thing  being  at  length  prepared  for  this  ill-starred 
expedition,  <hi  the  lOth  May,  1798,  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
embarked  on  board  the  L'Ori^t  of  120  guns.  The  strength 
(^  the  squadron  was  suited  to  the  importance  and  difficult  of 
the  enterprize;  and  consisted  (^  IS  sail  oftfae  lin^  4  tiigates, 
and  400  transports,  conveying  an  army  of  40,000  men,  the  Site' 
of  that  host  which  bad  dictated  an  ignominious  treaty  to  tho 
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Emperor  of  Germany,  within  90  miles  of  Vienna.  Tliere 
'vrere  &\so  attached  to  it  a  great  number  of  the  most  distio- 
^ished  littrati  in  France,  and  an  immense  collection  of  phi- 
losophical  instruments.  On  S6th  June  the  fleet  arrived  off 
Gozzo,  a  small  island  dependant  on  Malta,  and  Buonaparte, 
who  had  previously  resolved  on  the  capture  of  Malta,  waa 
secretly  rejoiced  when  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Sl 
John  refused  permission  to  the  armsmmt  to  take  in  water  and 
provisions.  Impregnable  as  die  fortifications  were  to  any 
extenial  force,  Buonaparte  commenced  his  attack  uuder  th« 
fairest  auspices.  A  strong  party  amongst  the  knij^ts  had 
eqioused  Froich  principles;  the  garrison  was  extrcandy 
weak,  and  entirely  unprepiffed  for  resistance.  DlssensitHi* 
prevailed  between  the  knights  and  the  inhabitants.  Anarchy* 
terror,  and  treasons  perplexed  the  councils  of  the  Grand 
Master,  In  eight  days,  therefore,  the  island  capitulated, 
and  Buonaparte  issued  a  proclamation,  fr(»n  which  it  would 
appear  that  he  hod  exported  to  the  east  those  tender  mercies 
which  he  had  so  frequendy  lavished  on  the  Italian  nation. 

Having  left  a  garrison  of  4000  moi  in  Malta,  the  expe- 
dition departed  for  Eg^t.  On  27th  June  the  fle^  being  tlten 
within  si^t  of  the  beach  of  Alexandria,  Buone^arte  issued 
a  proclamation  exhortatory  to  his  soldiers  and  marines,  uid 
(HI  2d  July  a  debarkation  was  effected. 

Several  other  proclamations  were  issuetl  on  this  occasiCH). 
These  documents  speak  for  themselves ;  uid  after  every  reascm- 
able  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
peoj^e  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  their  natural  and  neces- 
sary a&dpathy  to  the  infidels  who  had  so  unprovokedly  in- 
vaded them ;  and  the  total  want  in  every  part  of  Egypt  of 
Aat  vigilant  and  primidve  police,  without  which  •  neithw 
lives  nor  property  could  be  assured  to  dieir  possessors  for 
an  hour;  after  assigning  all  due  w^ght  to  these  consider^ 
aU<His,  it  must  certainly  appear  that  the  hypocrisy  of  Buon- 
aparte on  this  occasion,  was  tmly  equalled  by  his  injustice 
and  dereliction  of  the  law  of  natitms.  The  Fr^ich  army  had 
wxm  a  foretaste  of  the  sufferings  which  the  profligate  ambition 
E  2 
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of  the  Directory  had  obliged  them  to  encounter.  rGenend 
-Desux,  with  his  division,  was  ordered  to  advance  on  theToad 
to  Cairo.  Ever;  species  of  hardship  was  now  experienced  by 
the  troops:  a  scorching  sun,  a  poisonous  wind,'  iriBamed 
6ands,  dazzling,  the  eye  and  cheating  it  at  the  same  time  with 
the  illusion  of  distant  water  i  consuming  thirst,  raging  hun^r, 
and  the  impossibility  of  diver^i^  for  a  moment  from  the 
column,  without  being  exposed  to  assassination  by  tlie  Arabs, 
who ' hovered -srouBd  it.  "Such  resting  found  the  soles  of 
vnblest  feet." 

Olie  divisicHi  of  Deswx  was  ibilowed  1^  the  main  body  of 
the  srmy ;  it  being  determined  to  proceed  through  the  Desert. 
On  10&  Ally  they  arrived  at  Rahmaniech,  having  skirmished 
on  the  route  with  a  par^  of  800  Mamelukes,  who  were  easily 
discomfited. 

-  On  quitting  this  station,  however,  the  Mamelukes  pce> 
pared  for  a  more  decided  opposition  at  the  village  of  Che- 
breisse,  where  they  had  assembled  to  the  nnmb^  of  4000. 
As  they  consisted  whoUy  of  cavalry,  the  French  army  was 
drawn  up  in  squares  by  divisions,  having  the  baggage  in  the 
.centre  of  the  squares,  the  artillery  on  the  flanks,  and  the 
grenadiers  formed  in  platoons.  The  Mamelukes  advanced 
wiAout  tlie  slightest  attempt  at  order,  at  full  speed,  and  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  into  the  rear,  and  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  army :  diey  were  received  on  their  near  approach  with  a 
galling  and  destructive  fire  &om  the  squares,  which  soon  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat,  afW  losing  600  men.  The  French 
then  advanced  against  the  village,  which  was  easily -forced; 
and  the  Mamelukes  fied  towards  Cturo.  During  the  struggle, 
an  action  took  place  between  a  small  flotilla,  which  had  been 
equipped  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  to  proceed  up  the  NUe,  and 
xxMJperate  with  the  army  on  its  advance  to  Cairo,  and  a 
squadron  of  Maiaeluke  boats.  At  first,  the  Mamelukes  sp  &r 
succeeded  as  to  gain  possession  of,  and  plunder  two  vessels  of 
the  flotilla;  but  the  superior  science,  not  the  superior  bravery, 
of  the  French  prevailed :  the  vessels  were  retaken,  and  the 
naval  armament  of  the.Mamdukes  entirely  defeated:  in  this 
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contnt^  Itowenr,  a  portion  of  the  baggie  of  the  Rqmtriinitw 
army  was  irretrievably  losL 

After  this  victory  the  troops  pursued  their  march,  huassed^ 
cmtinually  by  the  Arabs,  and  having  thar .  communicatioo- 
with  Alexandria  entirely  cut  c^.  The  villages  which  th^. 
succesravely  readied  were  abandoned^  neitfaermen  nor  cattle- 
were  to  be  seen;  the  soldiers  ley  upon  beaps  ofcmn,  altbou^ 
they  had  no  bread  to  eat;  they  were  equally  destitute  of* 
animal  food^  and  subsisted  only  upon  some  lentils,  and  a  kind 
of  thin  cakes,  which  the  soldiers  made  themselves  by  bruising^ 
the  com.  .  ■  > 

This  reception  was  well  suited  to  the  deserts  of  an  am^ 
that  had  been  guil^  of  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  cruelties.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  the  French  troc^ 
marched,  impatient  for  revenge,  destroyed  all  the  stragglers 
that  came  in  thdr  way;  and  Buonaparte,  who  ^^lears,  on 
this  as- well  as  on  similar  oocawwis,  to  have  treated  with,a  dan- 
gerous G^Hitempt  the  btrongest  feeUngs-  <^.  human  nature,  ioit 
stead  of  condliating  the  people  by  maintumng  a  strict  disci{H 
line  anumg  the  tro<^>s,  substituted  the  military  prind^rie  of 
terror;  and  one  village,  which  had  distinguished  itself  by.  its 
active  hostility,  was  pillaged  and  burned  without,  the  least: 


If  it  be  cmtended  thtf  the  four  castes,  or  nationsj  namdyj 
the  Mamelnkes,-  Arabs,  Copts,  desc^idants  of  the  andeBt . 
Egyptians  and  Turks  who  together  inhabited  £^ypt^  were 
barbarians,  and  that  ciHisequendy  they  could  only  be  ruled 
by  the  sword,  we  appeal  from  this  ferocious  maxim  to  the 
soundest  principles  of  ethics ;  the  testimony  of  general  history^ 
and,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  the  expeTienc&of  the  British 
army  in  their  transactions  with  the  same,  people.  • 

Pursuing  his  route  to  Curo,  .  Buonaparte  met  with  th« 
two  Hamdnke  Chieft,  Murad  Bey  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  withi 
6000  of  their  followers,,  besides  Arabs  and  Fellahs,  (the  agri* 
cultural  peasantry,)  assembled  to  resist  his  pn^^ress.  At  the 
village  of  Embaba,  the  Mamelukes  no  sooner  perceived  tha 
army  than  they  formed  upon  the  plain,  in  front  of  his  rights 
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m  ^^Kannce  so  imposing  had  perhaps  never  yet  presetted 
itself  to  the  French  ;  the  cavalry  of  the  Mamelukes  were  co- 
vered with  resplendoit  anaour.  Beyond  their  left  were  beheld 
the  celdmted  pyramids,  of  which  the  imperishable  mass  has 
aurvived  so  many  empires,  and  braved  for  more  Uian  thirty 
centuries  the  outrages  of  dme.  Behind  thor  right  was  the 
Kil^  tlie  dty  c^  Cairo,  the  hiUs  of  Mokattam,  and  the  fidds 
(^tbe  ancioit  Memphis. 

When  BuoD^Mfte  had  given  his  last  orders,  *'  Gk^"  said 
he,  pcuntiiig  to  the  pyramids,  "and  think  that  firom  the  he^ht 
of  those  monuments  fbr^  agea  survey  our  conduct."  The 
amues,  impatient  to  come  to  an  action,  soon  closed  with  eadi 
other ;  and  the  Mamelukes  were  speedily  overcome.  The  vil- 
lage ei  Embaba  was  then  attacked,  and  carried  at  the  point  o£ 
the  bayoD^  Fifl^een  hundred  Mamelukes  perished  in  the 
field,  or  were  drowned  in  the  Nile;  40  pieces  of  caomm,  100 
camds,  and  Uie  baggage,  stores,  and  provisions  in  the  camp 
feU  into  the  hands  of  tjie  conquerors.  The  latter  were  parti- 
cularly aco^table ;  the  Freadi  army  having  for  fifteen  days 
subsisted  on  v^etables  without  bread.  The  personal  booty 
was  immense;  tbehorses  of  the  slain  Mamelukes,  thesplendid 
annonr  of  thor  masters,  and  the  contents  of  their  wellilined 
purses,  in  some  measure  consoled  the  troc^  for  their  former 
privadoDS.  This  battle  was  followed  on  die  succeeding  day, 
28d  July,  by  the  surrender  of  Cairo  ifpon  capitulation ;  and 
the  conquest  of  lawet  Egypt  was  accomplished.  By  the  term 
con^piest  is  here  to  be  understood,  not  a  peacefiil  donunatioa 
secured  by  the  &ith  of  treaties ;  oot  one  exercised  ova  a  pt>- 
pulatifKi  gained  by  kindness,  clemency,  and  good  &ith ;  but 
B  military  occnpation  of  the  most  important  positions;  the 
commujucations  between  which  re^iired  to  be  maintained  ffod 
established  bf  a  cordon  of  flying  troc^>s.  Still,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, (hat  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
seemed  to  have  been  attained ;  and,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  countiy,  its  destructive  cUmate ;  the  harassing  description 
of  the  war&re  with  the  Mamelukes  and  Arabs ;  and  the  intense 
sufferings  of  the  French  army  Irora  the  went  of  provisions, 
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mtter,  and  secure  [daces  oCmpos6t  aitoritefatigiiegttdlowatl' 
die  military  rqiutBtimi  of'Buoni^Mrte,  which  the  remits.  <tf 
the  Itdisn  campaigns  had  already  multed  to  an  equality  vitk' 
die  Known  t^the  most  eminent  commanden  who  hava  at  one* 
astoni^ied  and  plagued  manldnd,  was  increased  ralher  thA| 
dinunished. 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  tMs  ntraordinary  man  in  a 
novel  attd  tryii^  ntuation.  Cut  off  from  all  coomonicatiaa 
with  France,  and  reduced  to  depend  upon  the  resources  of  im 
own  powsHhl  mind,  which  were  inceasaddy  called  forth  to 
oppose  not  only  natural  difficulties,  bat  doneatac  and  foreign 
opposition,  die  fleet  of  Lord  Neism,  which  had.actpoUy 
reached  Ateundha  three  days  before  the  arriTal  of  the  Frencb 
antuunent,  and,  upon  fidse  intelligence,  had  proceeded  fron 
th^ce  to  Rhodes,  and  afterwards  towards  ^ily,  having  nr 
e^ved  mwe  correct  infonnatton,  returned  to  die  bay  irf"  Aboukii^ 
where  it  had  found  the  Frendi  squadron  at  anchor.  On  tfae 
1st  Angnst  was  fought  the  decisive  conflict  which  annihilated 
die  Fren^  squadron,  inanlatied  the  French  army,  dectxified. 
all  Eu»pe,  cemented  a  new  and  more  formidi^le  coalitioQ 
agunst  France,  and  contributed,  with  other  brilliaot  aduerer 
mentis  to  phwe  Ixffd  Nelson  in  the  sune  mche  in  dte  tai^ 
of  f^tay  as  Andrew  Doria,  De  Rtqrter,  VtfD  Tr*mp,  and 

In  the  mean  time  fortune  favoured  the  enteipriKes't^  the 
French  army.  Mnrad  and  Ibndiim  Bey,  the  Mamehifce 
du^  bad  divided  thdr  forces  soml  after  the  battle  of  &&■ 
bdia.  He  former  pnx»eded  towards  Upper  Egypt,  and  tb* 
latter  towards  ffysia,  rallying  in  his  retreat  4000  Maaelnkea* 
and  expecting  to  be  joined  by  a  sdll  greyer  ndmber. 

Against  Ibrahim  Buonaparte  marched,  and  bo(hi  obUgod 
him  to  retire ;  after  whidi  the  French  geneivl  retraced  his  8te|K 
to  Oairo.  It  was  after  his  return  that  Kapoleon  bdd  that 
&moas  conversation  with  the'MufH  and  Imans  ef  CairOf  in  a 
flattened  vanit  of  the  pyramid  called  Cheops.  The  bHie  of  ar- 
rogance he  assumed  <»i  this  occasion  was  unwarrantable ;  and 
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be  wixdd  hardly  have  dai«il  to  address  in  tfut  tltytt  any  but 
die  moat  ignomnt  and  debased  of  the  species. 

We  miut  now  return  to  the  operations  of  Desfua^s  division; 
wfakh  was  attacked  at  the  village  of  Ledianar,  in  Upper 
Egyp^  by  a  force  of  Mamelukeci,  beaded  by  Morad  Bty; 
After  the  batd^  whidi  was  fierce,  the  Froich,  altbongh  the 
advantage  was  on  thdr  ude,  still  remained  in  a  dtoation  of 
oonsideraUfr  danger.  The  real  ntili^  o€  many  of  Bnon- 
apextefa  sdMSies  wonld,  bat  for  the  dishonouraUe  nature  of 
Ae  e:q>e£ti<Hi,  and  the  babitnal  severity  <^  bis  'govamnea^- 
entitle  biro  to  parttcnlar  comntendaliiHi.  ' 

The  commerce  which  had  for  ages  been  carried  on  througb 
die  medinm  of  caravans  between  the  central  part  of  Afiica 
and  Cairo^  had  languished,  from  die  foroci^  of  the  Arabs, 
the  exactions  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  die  disorder  which  per^' 
vaded  every  branch  of  the  administratlcm.  The  poweHul  aid 
of  Napoleon  was  extended  for  the  protectiiHi  <rf'  the  merchants ; 
and  this  trader  so  beneficial  and  interesting  to  the  inhaUtants 
of  Egypt,  in  a  great  measure  revived.  "Die  saanu  whd 
Acoompanied  die  anny  wete  delated  upon  services  immedi-^ 
ately  cmmected  with  the  branches  of  science  they  proiessed ; 
and  BucMiaparte  meditated  a  journey  to  Suez  to  expl<»^ '  in 
person,  the  vestiges  of  that  femous  caaal,  the  formation  of 
which  had  snccessively  engaged  the  labours  and  excited  the 
cwiosi^  of  Cambyses,  Alexander,  and  the  Pttdemtes,  lAen 
Ub  attiOQtiun  was  recalled  to  a  nearer  interest.  This  was  no 
odier  than  the  insnrrectimi  at  Cairo  on  thie  Slst  October;  in 
which  U  is  extremely  probable  that  the  French  were  them- 
sdves  the  first  aggressors,  and  misconstrued,  or  diose.  to 
minnterpret^  the  assembling  of  the  inhatntants  fin:  a  reli^oos 
ceronotqr  into  a  rebellions  movranent  Pursuing  the  same 
system  of  terror  which  had  rendered  bim  sofonnidable  and  do- 
tested  in  Italy,  Buonaparte  assembled  his  trot^M^  cannonaded 
the  streets  with  grape-shot,  forced  <^>en  the  gates  of  the 
mosqneis,  the  principal  of  which,  and  other  stations  of  the 
insiu^ents^  were  set  on  fire,  and  massacred  a  great  number  of 
the  pet^le.     Having  thus  put  his  iron  curb  into  the  mouths  of 
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hiB  Biiti^ecto,  die  Frandi  General  proceeded  to  nticipBtie  the  at* 
tack  which  impended  upon  him  on  the  side  c^  Syria,  Ibrahim 
6«;  bad  witbdrawn  with  his  treasures  to  E^eszar  Pacha,  at 
Aoe^  who  had  received  him  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and 
made  preparations  for  the  invasimi  of  Egypt,  as  a  pielude  to 
which,  he  had  taken  posseasion  of  the  Port  of  £1  AriA,  ia 
die  oei^bouriiood  of  Suez. 

Having,  with  his  nsual  energy,  coapleted  his  prq»iatioiw 
tat  the  Syrian  canpai^i  and  with  his  wonted  foresight  gar- 
rismed  the  most  important  positions  in  Ibs  rear,  and  stationed 
die  remainder  of  his  trot^  in  siich .  a  manner  as  to  ensure 
the  siibjection  of  f^ypt  during  his  absence^  Buonaparte  set 
oti^  aootHnpanied  by  a  force  of  about  10|000  men.  llie  first 
opraation  was  the  capture  of  the  Fmt  of  El  Arish,  garrisoned 
hf  2500  traops  of  IJjeczar.  The  attack  of  this  fortress  lasWd 
firan  the  6th  to  die  SOth  Fdoruaiy,  1790,  when  the  garrison 
d^tnlated. '  The  conquest  of  El  Arish  was  a  pmnt  of  tbe 
first  importance  to  Buonaparte.  It  was  like  the  andent  Pe- 
hsium  —  tbe  key  of  Egypt  m  tbat  ude.  The '  army  then 
proceeded,  and  suGfeied  incwceiraUy  during  a  march  o£  sixty 
leagues  over  burning  sands,  with  a  very  scanty  supfdy  of 
water.  Having  at  length  passed  the  desert  which  dmdas 
Egypt  from.  Palestine,  the  army  advanced  to  Gaza,  .of  which 
they  tbdk  possession,  with  aJl  its  magaziiies  and  stores.  Fma 
dunce  th^  marched  to  Jafia,  a  strong  and  very  important 
idaoB  in  die  direct  road  to  Acre,  and  garriscnted  by^a  great 
nuinber  of  Turkish  soldiers,  in  which  a  train  of  artillery,  sent 
to;  I^ezzar  by  tbe  Grand  Sdipiior,  -wasdepoated.  Tbe  siega 
oonuaenced,  but  was  of  short  duratbn.  Ja£&.  was  carried  by 
stonn,  and  the'wbolegiixrison,  more  numeroiis  than  the  fVoich 
army,  was  put  to  the  sword.  CircunutMiceB  of  the  most 
^pit«ited'  and  atrocknis  c^uel^  and  breach ,  of  &ith  attended 
tins'  ifl£unous  massacre.  The  foUowiog  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Buckingham  of  tins  transactjon  in  an  interesting  volnme 
*f-.TfaveIs  in  Palestine,  reciendy  published.  Describing  a 
vistf  to  Jafia,  Mh  B.  remarks : 

"  The.fitct  of  Buonaparte's  having  nlurdered  his  pmonen 
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in  GoM  blood  had  been  dmibted,  fiom  di*  meie'ereimuftaiioea 
of  thecoDsul  hftving  omitted  to  msDtion  it;  thou^  he  had 
not  been  once  questioned  aa  to  the  prait.  This,  hctweter,  I 
was  resolved  to  do ;  and,  in  r^ly,  we  wene  asnired  by  thb 
utne  cwisiil's  son,  Damiani,  himself  an  tAi  man  of  sfa^, 
and  a  spe&ator  of  all  that  passed  here  during  the  Fr«ich  in> 
vasi<Hi,  that  such  massacre  did  really  take  place,  and  tweidy 
months  were  opened  at  onoe  to  confirm  the  tale. 

."  It  was  related  to  ua  that  Buomqurte  had  issned  a  decree^ 
ordering  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  pass  finely  willb- 
ont  having  a  written  proteotion  bearinghis  sifpMtore;  but 
publishing  at  the  same  time,  an  assmrance  that  this  should 
be  granted  to  aU  who  woold  ^ply  for  iton  a  given  dqr.  .  The 
multitude  Qonfided  in  thepromiie,  and  were  cdleotod  <m  the 
appoimed  day,  without  the  dty,  to  the  nomber  of  ttti  or 
twdve  himdred  penons,  iTll4^T^^iTlg  men,  womei,  sad  clnldren. 
Iliey:  were  then  ordered  on  an  eminence,  and  there  arrayed 
in  battaUoD,  under  pretence  of  couitttng  them  one  by  ihw. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  Sre  upon 
tiwDi,  and  only  a  few  escaped  th^  deatrnOive  voUies.  A 
BHQtlar  seeae  was  transacted  on  the  bed  of  the  rodks  before 
dw  port,  where  about  three  hundred  persons  were  either  riiot 
or  driven  topoish  in  the  sea ;  as  if  to  renew  the  deeds  of 
treadierons  mnrder  which  the  men  of  Joppe  had  of  old  prac- 
tised on  &o  Jews." 

The  character  of  Buonaparte  has  been  poweifiiUy  assailed, 
and  bnt  weakly  ddoided,  for  this  atrotnous  act  After  making 
allowance  for  mntual  nusrepvesoitaUon,  the  plain  &cts  of  the 
case  appear  to  be,  tbatno  oyitnlation  was  sought  or  granted; 
tliat  am<mg  the  garrison  were  many  Turkish  troops  who  had 
bem  takoi  pnaooen  at  El  Arish,  and  dismissed  aa  their 
parede.  lliese  troops  hanog  been  taken  in  urns  before  €oey 
were  cKdiai^edi  had  foriated  their  lives  to  the  ctmqneror,  by 
all  the  ectaUished  laws  of  hoslili^  m  dvilieed  countries.  Hie 
remainder  of  the  garriscm  not  having  capitulated,  although 
innocent  of  the  breach  of  futh  imputed  to  their  companions, 
were»  however,  like  them,  by  the  strict  construction  of  the 
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Uws  of  war,  finiiidy  m^iyttet  to  the  diaposal  of  Bomaparte. 
But  the  aseafiuoatun  in  cold  blood)  of  helpless  women  and 
children)  who  had  con^^^ated  under  his  eiyiecial  pledge 
that  tb^  should  be  pennitted  five  cgraw  from  the  dty,  was  a 
deed  which  deserves  the  abhontnce  and  deprvcatitm  of  the 
latest  posterity.  The  plea,  of  expediency)  (whidi  is  the  excuse 
of  all  tyraolsi  and  which  could  not)  t^  any  possibility,  f^ply 
to  the  murder  (^  at  Isact  one-half  of  the  victinu  of  Bnon- 
apsite's  feradity,}  can  never  ibe  admitted  in  extenuatifm  of  a 
butehery  like  thisi  evsn  if  there  were  juit  grounds  for  advano- 
ii^  it.  Jt  has  bem  affirmed,  honreraT)  that  moat  of  the  gar- 
rison were  daabroyed  three  days  afiw  tbtt  fortress  had  bem 
altered)  and  oil  <^>poaittton  bad  ceased. 

To  .pnxxed  with  .cmr  namUtre.  After  tbe  capture  of  Jafi, 
tlie  flrench^acmy  pasaed  on  to  Acre,  without  encotmtering  any 
niaterial  of^Kieitiou,  In  the  middle  of  Mardi  ibcy  anivfld 
4t  a  juJoAmk,  which  omkoked  the  tower  of  Acre;  socekbrated 
w.  the  time  of  tJof  .Crundea,  And  now  etpially  distinguished 
as  being  the  first  place  in  tbe  career  of  BiioDaperte,  at  which 
his  genius  .received  a  dedded  rehukci  At  the  commoiccment 
of  tlus  ftqwus  si^B)  Buonapw^te  was  far  tbe  first  tine  op- 
posed  fay  a  British  officer,  and  eocouotered  by  Britiah  tnx^ 
and  sailors;  and  here  he  was  ooiof^etdiy  foiled  in  an  enteiu 
Iffi^  in  vhicb,  had  he  suepeeded*  it  is  not  impnobabie  that 
be  mij^t  have  continued  his  nctorious  jnavcfa  to  the  aboMi 
of  the  DardAneUes.  In  ju  eady  p«t  of  the  ue^  the  flo- 
tiUty  Mmtwning  tbe  implements  Buon^wrte  intended  to  have 
oupkfyed  io  tbe  reduction  of  Acnv  «!w  captured.  In  this 
eniei;geqcy  hewasoUigedtoueeonly  field-fiiece»;aiidabnach 
apparently  practicable^  havii^  been  nmdn  in  a  tower  in  the 
line  of  Btlocky  the  French  grenadiers  attwnptBd  to  Htorm  it» 
but  found  themselves  wexpectediy  stofqied  by  a  de^  ditch* 
which  they  were  unable  to  ssale^  and  where  they  were  ex- 
posed Aot  ofdy  to  a  filing  and  destructive  fire  &om  thmr 
enemies  on  the  margin  of  the  ditch,  but  to  evefy  species  o£ 
laisalss  showered  on  ihem  by  the  txoops  in  the  tower.  In 
fine,  the  gallant  conduit  of  our  countrymen  prevailed.    Tbe 
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attack  was  unsuccesaful,  and  the  (^leratioiu  were  relaxed  iir 
consequence  of  the  departure  of  Buonaparte  from  the  eampr 
with  a  force  amounting  to  4000  men,  to  oppose  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  badly  armed,  equipped,  and  disciplined,  which: 
^e  emissaries  of  I>)emar  had  raised  in  different  parts  of 
Syria.  With  this  handful  of  troc^w,  Buonf^iarte,  discomfited, 
by  a  combination  of  masterly  muusuvres,  the  motley  host  oi 
bis  enemies,  upon  a  line  <^  nearly  thirty  miles  oa  the  side  of 
J^axaascast  and  upon  the  fords  of  the  river  Jordan.  Having 
thus  secured  his  flanks,  he  returned  to  the  nege  jof  Acre. 
It  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  Htjezzar  that  Buonaparte  was- 
thns  occupied,  for  during  tbe  interval  of  bis  operations  against 
the  mountain  tribes^  the  English  flotilla,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  was  blown  off  the  coast;  but  f»i  its 
return,  formidable  additious  were  made  to  the  works  of  Acre.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Fren^  Admiral  fenie  bad  arrived 
with  three  twenty>foar,  and  six  og^teen-^ounders,  and  a 
«ipply  of  ammunititm,  which  enabled  Buonaparte  to -resume 
ofiensive  operatiras  with  increaoed  vigour.  Breaches  were 
repeatedly  made  in  the  outworks,  which -were  attempted  to 
be  stonned  by  the  French  grenadiers,  who  bdisved  with  luK 
exan^led  gallantry.  The  defence  was  obstinate  as  the  at- 
tack. -  The  amphibious  genius  of  Sir  Sydney  Smltl^  eqnally 
ad^>ted  to  naval  and  military  operations,  was  eminently  dis- 
played  upon  this  occasion.  After  a  severe  stru^le  the  French 
were  driven  off  with  great  Iqss.  Still,  however,  Buonaparte 
persevered,  and  on  7th  May  made  a  desperate  assault  i^Nni 
a  ruined  tower,  which  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in  carrying; 
They  were  agwn  repulsed,  and  after  a  severe  strug^  finally 
cfHupelled  to  retreat  with  a  very  considerable  loss.  Thos,- 
Buoni^>arte  had  from  this  hour  &i]ed  in  the  principal  design 
of  his  «[peditioD,  the  capture  of  Acre,  and  with  it  the  eoa- 
quest  of  Syria;  and  it  aalj  now  renuuned  for  the  F^&tsih 
genend  to  avail  himsdf  of  a  decent  excuse  for  aband(Hung  the 
siege  altogether.  The  necessi^  of  providing  for  the  ^proacfa- 
ing  attack  upon  Alexandria,  and  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  in  some  Egyptian  provinces,  owing  to  the  r^iacity  of 
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the  French  soldiers,  who  were  also  o^lectors  of  the  i^renne, 
furnished  Buonaparte  with  the  pretext  he  stood  in  need  of. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  army  to  Cairo  was  painful  and 
liumiliating  to  the  haughty  conqueror  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
Harassed  contihually  on  a  march  orer  burning  sands,  the 
sick  accamulated  in  number,  and  in  inveteracy  of  disease.  It 
was  during  this  retrogade  movement  that  Buonaparte  directed 
the  invalids  in  the  hospital  at  Jafia,  whose  coses  were  deemed 
incurable,  to  be  poisoned.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the 
important  subjects  which  will  socm  engage  our  attention,  to 
enter  minutely  into  an  examination  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  imputation  of  this  flagitious  act  rests.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  Napoleon  did  not  deny  giving  the  order  to  the 
physidan  to  destroy  the  sick ;  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  ex- 
ecuted, and  designed  only  to  be  executed,  in  a  very  few.  in- 
stances ;  that  the  invalids  could  neither  be  removed  nor  cured ; 
that  to  have  left  theni  alive  would  have  been  to  have  exposed 
them  to  the  murderous  fury  of  the  Turks ;  and  moreover,  that 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  PVench  army  induced  him  to  issue 
the  order.  Ascribing  in  ftimess  all  the  weight  that  may  be 
justly  due  to  these  considerations,  viewed  in  the  only  light  in 
which  BtWD^arte  has  been  accustomed  to  r^ard  his  public 
actions,  namely,  that  of  political  expediency,  no  argument  is 
necessary  to  prove,  what  the  spontaneous-  impulse  of  every 
man's  heart  must  teadi  him,  that  the  meditated  assassinadon 
of  those  brave  and  unfortunate  men,  by  the  very  commandeir 
who  hod  benefited  by  their  services,  is  a  stain  upon  the 
character  of  the  individual  which  not  all  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  hero  can  obliterate.  It  was  one  of  those 
ileeds  «^ch  can  only  be  contemplated  with  horror  and 
execration. 

The  retreat  of  the  Froich  army  was  signalized  by  acts  of 
unrelenting  vengeance.  It  appears  that  during  the  si^  of 
Acre,  the  convoy  and  couriers  were  intercepted  on  their  way  to 
and  from  Cairo.  Wherever  these  outrages  (perb^s  acts  of 
just  retaliation,)  had  taken  place,  pillage  and  conflagration 
spoke  the  wrath  of  Buonaparte. 
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In  the  mean  time  Deswx  had  pursued  his  march  into  Upper 
Egypt  until  his  arrival  at  Cossor,  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  where 
be  found  a  British  armament ;  the  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  iriiicb  constrained  him  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Buon^uule 
did  not  long  remain  at  Cairo.  He  recdved  information  that 
Uie  inde&tJgable  Murad  Bey  was  advancing  with  a  cotps  of 
Mamelukes  towards  Suez;  that  the  movement  was  combined 
wiUi  the  march  of  a  body  of  Arabs ;  and  that  every  thing  por- 
tended an  immediate  invasion  irom  Europe.  With  his  usual 
energy  be  immediately  proceeded  to  Rahmaniech,  chasing^Mu- 
rad  id  bis  retreat.  On  bis  arrival  at  Alexandria,  the  French 
general  learned  that  a  force  of  15,000  Turks  had  landed  at 
Abonkir;  that  they  had  begun  to  entrench  themselves,  and 
diat  the  fort  had  already  surrendered.  Summoning  from  every 
part  of  Egypt  the  whole  of  his  remfuning  disposable  force, 
Buonaparte  proceeded  to  Aboukir,  and  after  a  short  reconnois- 
iotwe,  dedded  upon  attacking  the  enemy.  The  forces  of  die 
Pacha  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  Uie  second  of  which  occu- 
pied a  veiy  strong  position.  The  first  line  was  attacked  and 
nmted  after  a  short  but  spirited  confiicL  The  second,  whose 
point  ^appui  was  the  fortress  of  Aboukir,  made  a  brave  and 
even  desperate  defence.  The  second  line  of  the  Turkish  army 
hanng  guned,  as  was  ima^ned,  a  considerable  advantage 
over  the  French,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  quit  the  intrench- 
menls  and  precipitate  itself  upon  the  enemy.  The  eagle 
eye  of  Buonaparte  discerned  this  capital  error,  by  which  he 
immediately  profited.  While  the  Turks  were  opposed  in 
fix>nt,  a  division  of  the  French  army  penetrated  by  a  short 
circnit  into  their  rear,  and  attacked  the  intrenchments,  which 
were  speedily  carried.  A  charge  of  cavalry  completed  their 
defeat.  Broken  and  dispirited,  unable  ^ther  to  fight  or  fly, 
those  who  escaped  the  bayonets  of  the  infintiy  and  the  sabres 
of  the  cavalry,  rushed  into  the  sea,  where  the  greater  part  of 
them  perished  within  sight  of  their  comrades  on  board  the 
Turkish  squadron;  who  were  too  distant  to  lend  them  any 
succour.  Mustapha  Pacha,  the  Turkish  general,  with  2000 
■Tien,  Uie  tents,   baggage,  and  20  pieces  of  cannon,  were 
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taken:  3000  mm  were  lulled,  ioeudes  thoM  wbo  wete 
drowned.  A  veiy  few  daya  only  el^Med,  whcm  the  ibrt  of 
Aboukir  surrendered.  Tbus  the  French  army  was  left  with- 
out any  enemy  in  the  fidd  exc^t  the  predatory  hordes  of 
Arabs  and  a  few  MamelnlEes ;  but  oMwitbBtanduig  the  bril> 
liant  victory  of  Aboukir,  the  penetration  of  Bnoo^arte  soon 
discovered  that  the  expedition  had  in  reali^  fidled.  Hit  army 
was  decreasing  daily  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  sword 
and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate.  Hie  destroetion  of 
the  French  fled  exposed  them  to  successiTe  invasions.  Thar 
vay  triumf^  threatened  and  almoet  insured  tbdr  final  dft< 
structiiHi;  for  no  reinforcements  could  be  expscted  from 
Ftance,  nor  any  recruits  raised  in  the  country,  tqxui  wbon  il 
was  possible  to  depend.  Revolving  these  ctHisidenitions,  Bwm- 
^arte  meditated  two  important  measures ;  his  own  retom  to 
Fiance*  and  the  evacuation  of  I^iypt  by  the  French  army< 
In  lite  fiNmer  of  these  resolutions  he  was  determined  by  the 
intelligence  be- received  (tf  the  reverses  of  the  rqmblican  armies 
in  Europe^  as  well  as  by  the  golden  hc^  that  he  might  seize 
the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  the  stat^  already  in  dat^er  of  found* 
ering  <n>m  die  foUy,  ignorance,  and  profligate  of  ite  ipakHa. 

We  cannot  afford  sptitse  in  this  memoir  to  detail  the  great 
events  which  occurred  in  £nrope  during  the  absence  of  Buo»- 
Bparte :  we  shall  merely  notice,  that  the  Directory  having  en* 
tirely  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  Republic,  now  aolj  a  phan- 
tam,  spread  dieir  troc^  ov^  SwitKerland,  the  R(»ian  States, 
and  Naples,  with  the  sole  view  of  finding  en^tloymoit  for  the 
sc^dim,  and  enriching  themselves.  Their  d«nesttc  adminis- 
tration wees  oppressive  yet  weak,  corrupt,  and  desperately 
wicked,  wi^out  the  grandeur  of  energedc  vice.  Thus  the 
government  of  the  R^ubHc  becaine  odious  and  cpoteoqitiUe  to 
the  last  degree. 

Having  directed  two  fiigates  to  be  secr^y  pre|>ai«4 
in  the  roads  of  Alexandria,  Buon^wrte  embarked  with  Ber- 
Ihier,  Manoont,  Miirat,  and  other  of  his  generals,  2ftl  of 
August,  1799.  The  command  of  his  army  had  been  pre- 
viously «nuigned  to  Kld>er.     The  usual  good  fortune  of 
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Buonaparte  attended  him  during  the  voyage:  he  escaped  from 
an  English  squadron  of  seven  ships.  On  16th  October  he 
landed  safdy  at  Frejus,  in  Provence,  and  proceeding  to  Paris, 
was  every  where  received  on  the  route  with  entliusiasm ;  and, 
i^xm  hb  arrival,  the  chie&  of  all  the  factions  iiofdcired  his 
powerful  succour. 

The  dissolution  -of  the  Directorial  government  bad  been  long 
pUnned ;  and  the  execution  of  the  schema  with  the  rank  of 
first  magistrate  of  the  Republic,  had  been  successively  offered 
to  Morcau  and  Joubert.  The  former  was  dismayed  at  the 
magnitude,  and  peril  of  the  enterprize.  Joubert,  a  zealous 
republican,  declined  it  upon  principle.  Buonaparte  was  less 
scrupulous;  he  zealously  entered  into  the  conspiracy;  and  so 
great  was  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  Directorial  administjW- 
tipn  was  held,  that  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  France  who  did 
not.  secretly  long  for  its  overthrow. 

The  first  measure  adopted,  was  to  appoint  a  private  meeting 
ofa  part  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  to  whom  an  outline  of  the 
intended  revolution  had  beoi  communicated  November  9th, 
1799,  (and  who  nominated  Buon^»rte  commandant  of  the 
armed  force  of  Paris ;)  and  resolving  to  ac^um  to  St.  Cloud, 
confided  to  him  the  execution  of  their  mandate.  Tlie  first 
u^  he  made  of  his  new  appointment,  was  to  invest  the  garden 
of  the  ThuiUeries  with  a  strong  body  of  troops;  and  his  next, 
to  compel  the  resignation  of  those  of  the  Directory  who  would 
not  co-operate,  with  him.  The  Council  of  Fire  Himdred  had  a 
stormy  discussion  under  the  presidency  o^Lucien  Buonaparte, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  tumult,  adjourned  the  assembly. 
At  night  strong  patroles  of  tnxqjs,  paraded  in  the  public 
squares  and  streets  of  Paris.  Curiosity  and  hope  predomin- 
ated in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  A  revolution  was  -evidently 
preparinfi^  but  the  situation  of  the  country  was. such. that  it 
was  hailed  as  a  blesdng.  At  length,  mi  the  memorable  10th 
November,  the  troops  took  possession  of  all  the  avenues  lead- 
ing'to  St.  Cloud  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  Council  of .  Five 
Hundred,  in  which  were  many  Jacobins,  conimenced  their 
deliberations.    The  influence  of  the  ci»ispiratdrs  over  this 
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usembly  was  incooBider^ile,  but  few  of  the  meiBb«s  were 
acquainted  with  the  real  motives  of  thia  extraordinary  senion. 
Acccffdin^y  many  propositioiu  were  made  and  carried  directt^ 
advCTse  to  their  designs ;  ammgst  othen,  an  oath  was  ten- 
dered to  each  member,  of  fidelity  to  the  constitittion.  AUrmed 
and  irritated,  Buonaparte  repaired  to  the  Coancil  of  Ancients, 
and  addressed  them  with  considerable  vehemence.  He  sub- 
leqaeotly  altered  the  councU  room  of  die  Assembly,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  grenodters,  all  unarmed.  His  presence 
increased  the  tumuH  to  jriirensy.  In  vun  did  Lnden  at- 
tempt to  exert  his  authori^  as  president  The  danger  of  hi* 
brother  increased  mom^itarily,  and  he  was  only  rescued  Ecoia 
iomtediate  death  by  the  grenadiers,  who  finally  carried  him 
oQt  of  the  saloon.  When  Napoleon  had  withdrawn,  sevecai 
members  pn^osed  to  outlaw  both  htm  and  Lucteti,  and  the 
^(nation  of  the  latter  became  so  perilous,  that  Buon^part^  after 
haranguing  the  stddiers,  and  recdring  their  assurances  of 
fidelity  wctd  attschmoit,  caused  the  door  of  the  saloon  to  be 
opened,  and  rescued  his  Imitlier,  who  immediately  repaired  to 
the  Comual  of  Ancients. 

And  now  the  last  scene  of  this  nngnlsr  drama  todc  place. 
NapoleoD,  availing  himself  of  the  outrage  ofio^  to  bis  own 
person,  gave  the  division  a  command  to  clear  the  council- 
romn,  whidi  waa  accordingly  occupied  in  a  moment  by  soldiers 
with  tbesr  Bxed  bayonets.  The  pas  de  charge  was  beat ;  and 
after  smne  vain  efforts  on  Uie  part  of  certain  members  to  con- 
veat  die  troops,  they  predtMtated  themselves  out  of  the 
windows:  their  atuadoa  was  rendered  more  painfiil  and 
ridicidous  by  the  scorn  and  aUiorrence  of  the  spectators 
below,  who  beheld  diem  tumbHng  over  each  other  in  their  en- 
deavours to  escape.  The  Counralof  Ancients,  af^trized  of  these 
events,  appointed  a  temporary  commission  of  three  members* 
who  were  to  replace  the  Directoiy.  In  the  evening  this  assem- 
bly agiun  met ;  a  decree  was  paised  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  designating  the  names  of  the  new  consuUr  committee^ 
as  it  was  termed,  nsme^,  Buonaparte,  l^yes,  and  R(^;er 
Duces ;  degrading  from  the  station  of  members  of  the  council 
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tbose  persons  wBo  had  most  fuiioiisly  <^qK»Qd  and  tfareatmed 
NspoletHi ;  and  appointtDg  a  c(»niiiittce  of  tweoty-iiTe  mem- 
bers of  its  own  body,  in  coDJuDction  with  an  equal  nnnber 
of  del^ates  froih  the  Couocil  of  Andents,  who  were  to 
i-epresent  the  two  councils,  and.  in.. oaua^wkh  the  cOnsnlat 
nHnmittee,  to  prc^re  and  digest  a  new  {dan  of  government. 
In  this  decree  the  Coondl  of  Anoisnts  readily  concurred, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  wberein  the  i^wrent  vices, 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  the  ruinons  ejects  of  those  nees 
vere  strongly  and  truly'  stated;  and  a  flattering  picture  drawn 
of  the  millennium  wbidi  vras  to  foUbw,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  consular  government.  Thus  the  edifice  of  the  Directorial 
powa*  cmmUed  into  ruins  without  one  struggle  (aoc^Hiiig 
diat-in  the  Coundl  of  Five  Hundred)  being  made  for  its  sup- 
port; it  fell  without  exdting  the  slightest  sympathy,  because  it 
deserved  none. 

'  It-cannot  be  faiiiy  denied  that  althou^  the  adminiMratitMi 
became  essentially  military,  and  dierefore  in  its  priiici[^  and 
tiystem  of  action,  despotic;  the  most  valuable  portion  of  tbe 
liberties  of  the  French  nation,  namely,  security  for  persons 
andproiperty,  seemed  to  be  better  defended  imder  the  newthan 
milder  the  former  r^sriW. 

Buonaparte,  having  out-manoeuvred  his  colleaguest  was  nomi- 
nated Chief  Consul ;  with'  Cambaceres  and  Le  Brun  as  second 
and  thbd  consuls.  The  new  constitution  was  at  length  pro- 
mulgated ;  the  whole  racecutive  authority  was  vested  in  the  First 
C(»isu],  his  companions  in  loffice  possessing  only  a  consulate  , 
voice..  Snc^  was  the  position  of  affimrs  in  the  French  capital. 
In  Egypt,  Kleber,  the  general  whom  Buonaparte  had  left 
in  command  of  the  army,  had  obtained  considerate  advantage 
over  die  enemy,  and  the  conquest  of  that  country  was  in  a  &ir 
way  of  being  achieved,  when,  in  the  midst  of  tbe  most  flattep* 
jng  antlnpations,  the .  French  general  was  assassinated  by  an 
Ar^.  Menou,  the  renegado,  succeeded  to  the  command  i 
discontent  prevailed  among  the  officers,  and  imubordinatioii 
among  the  soldiers.  .  Thus  the  army  was  vanquished  by  its 
intestine  divisions,'  before  its  destiny  was  sealed  by  die  British 
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expedition.  But  we  must  now  proceed  to  give  itome  account 
of  the  memorable  campugn  of  1800. 

The  Ft-ench  axmy  in  Gennany,  strongly  reinforced,  was 
entrusted  to  Moreau.  An  army  of  reserve  was  statitmed  at 
Dijon,  prorisionally  commanded  by  Berdiier,  Its  destinadon 
was  kept  a  profound  secret  So  happfly  was  its  statkui  a»- 
lected,  that  it  long  remained  a  matter  of  speculatKHi  «4iether 
it  would  proceed  to  Gennany,  Italy,  or  be  amelgamatfld  by 
detachments,  with  the  armies  already  aervittg  in  those  countries. 
The  announc^nent  that  it  was  to  be  commanded  l^  the  Chief 
CoDsnl,  attached  to  its  movements  a  degree  of  importance, 
■winA  rendered  the  operations  and  successes  of  the  other 
armies  matters  of  comparativ^y  trivial  moment.  At  length 
the  veil  of  mystery  was  partly  withdrawn,  and  Buonaparte, 
having  arranged  every  thing  at  Paris,  set  out  in  the  heffmaof^ 
of  May  to  join  the  army,  which  had  proceeded  to  G^ieva. 

It  is  here  material  to  observe,  that  the  Austrian  troths  in 
Italy  were  divided  into  two  powerful  colnmns,  one  of  which 
menaced  the  souAem  {rentier  of  France,  under  titi  vic- 
torious General  Melas,  Ae  other,  commanded  by  General 
Otto,  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Genoa.  Ihe  position  (^  the 
French  army,  supposing  it  could- proceed  in  a  rij^t  line 
to  the  soufliward,  enabled  it  to  interpose  between  these  co- 
lumns,  and  presented  the  chance  of  attacking  either  c^  tiiem 
^^y,  with  superior  forces.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the 
Chief  Consul  directed  the  army  to  advance  to  the  moun- 
tain of  St.  Bernard,  scale  that  rugged  height,  and  descend 
into  Ae  plains  of  Lombardy,  by  a  route  never  attempted  l^ 
an  army,  at  least  in  modem  times.  The  passage  of  thtt 
mountain  being  happily  accomplished,  the  army  proceeded 
towards  Piedmont  Aoste,  a  connderable  town  in  the  ^ 
botaAis  of  the  Alps,  surrendered ;  the  fortress  of  Bard  ofiered 
a  much  more  formidable  resistance ;  its  situation  roidering  it 
ahnost  impi^nable.  This  obstacle  surmounted,  several 
towns'  of  mote  or  less  importance  were  capt»red,  among 
wlu<^  was  Komagns,  which  centred  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  and  military  stores.      Buonaparte  here,  by  a  maa- 
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terly  feint,  completely  deceived  the  Austrian  generals.  Whilst 
two  divisions  of  his  force  menaced  Turin,  the  remainder  pro- 
ceeded to  (he  eastward,  on  the  road  to  Milan,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  ef^t  a  junction  with  a  division  of  the  French. 
aimy  in  Germany,  amounting  to  nearly  20,000  men,  which  the 
manoeuvres  of  Moreau  had  enaUed  him  to  detach  to  the  succour 
of  the  First  Consul.  By  this  separation  of  his  troops  Napoleon 
was  enabled  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mander, keep  him  in  ignorance  of  his  designs,  get  possession 
of;  the  Austrian  magazines  on  the  line  of  the  Po,  and  by  a 
bold  and  decisive  march,  interpose  his  army  between  Melas  and 
his 'communication ;  and  oblige  the  latter  to  contend,  not  for 
victory  alone,  but  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  wherewith 
to :  subsist  his  troops.  Murat  commanded  the  cavalry,  and 
pushed  forward  on  the  road  to  Milan ;  his  approach  to  which 
was  &cilitated  by  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Austrians  from 
the  fortress  of  Norarra ;  the  only  place  of  strength  betwem  the 
Fitiidi  army  and  the  point  it  desired  to  attain. 

Having -overcome  several  obstacles  whic^  impeded  the  ac- 
Complifihment  of  his  object,  Murat  crossed  the  river  Tessino  at 
Ytit^o,  and  expelled  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  shore ;  he 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Chief  Consul ;  and  the  road  to  Milan 
b^ng  entirely  cleared,  Buonaparte  entered  that  city,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect  by  the  pe<^le. 
F4r  his  popularity  on  this  occasion,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  less  to  his  own  merits  than  the  detestation 
in  which  the  Austrian  Government  was  held.  Hence  the 
i^vours  shown  to  him  by  the  Mil^ese.  Hence  the  augment- 
ation: of  his  army  with  the  flower  of  the  Cisalpine  youth. 
'  Having^  refreshed  his  troops  by  a  sojourn  of  seven  days  in 
Milan,  and  issued  proclamations .  in  his  usual  style  to  the 
bbalntants  and  to  the  army,  Bnpnaparte  resumed  the  labours 
of  thetcempw^.  The  line  of  march  lie  pursued  described, a 
Ccewent,  extending  over  the  couptry  to  the  east  and  south- 
ward of  .Milan,  »nd  eqalding  him  to  captt)re  ,tbe  Austrian 
iaagazinea  accumulated , in  Pavia  and  Placentia.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  die  latter  ci^,   at  Montebello,  a;  hard  contest 
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took  place  between  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army 
tmd  the  troops  under  General  Otto,  released  ih>m  the  sie^  of 
Goioa,  whidi  Massena  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate. 
Tile  actioti  continiied  with  alternate  success  until  the  next 
day ;  bet  the  Frendi  were  in  the  event  victorious,  and  the 
batde  was  gained  with  a  loss  to  tfae  Anstrians  of  6000  pri- 
soners and  1-2  pieces  of  cannon, 

'  General  Melas  was  at  this  time  advancing  into  Provenee» 
scstteriog  hb  forces,  neglecting  the  passes  of  the  Alps;  in 
short,  AdHtadn^  without  intending  to  do  so,  the  French 
plan  of  (he  campaign.  Roused  £rom  his  dreams  of  conquest^ 
this  brave  veteran  hastily  collected  "his  troops,  and  marched 
upcm  Alessandria,  with  an  army  numerically  ntronger  tiian  the 
French,  and  provided  with  15,000  excelloit  cavalry.  Aware 
that '.  the  dedsiTe  moment  ap|M*oached,  Buonqurte  closely 
watdied  the  operations  of  MeUa,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
fiirces,  while  detachments  ciq>tured  the  Austrian  magazines  at 
Brescia,  Novi,  Macarea,  and  also  cut  off  their  rear, 

Ob  ISth  June  the  French  army  arrived  at  San  Julisno, 
and  the  day  was  spent  on  both  sides  in  reconnoitering  and 
mdiing  £qx)sittons>  for  the  important  batUe,  which,  on  the 
succeeding  day,  was  to  determine  the  fitte  of  Lombardy.  On 
tiie  morning  of  the  1 4th  the  exchange  of  musketry  at  the 
oat-posts  aroused  both  armies-  Tlie-French,  disposed  in  two 
lines,  occupied  the  village  of  Marengo  and  the  ddouchS  (^ 
A  defile  towards  i^  planted  with  vineyards.  -  The  Austrian 
amy  was  drawn  up  in  three  columns  on  die  phuns  without  the 
vil^ie.  It  consisted  of  neai4y  6000  men,  with  60  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  amount  of  its  cavalry  has  been  already  stated. 
The  highest  calculation  of  the  French  force  did  not  raise  it 
beyond  50,000  men,  of  whom  3000  were  cavalry;  tbeyhad 
only  30  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  it  should  moreover  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  reserve  of  this  army,  amounting  to  12,000 
men,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  detached 
upon  a  differeiit  service  by  die  Fu^t  Consul.  It  followed 
cotisecjuently  that  until  the  French  reserve  could  be  brought 
into  the  field,  which  was  not  accomplbhed  before  four  o^clock 
F  3 
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SS,800  men  Were  c^:^>qsed  to  nearly  60^000  fi»r  ei^  hours. 
The  action  soon  becatUe  gener&l,  and  in  a  short  time,  jOoat 
sanguinary.  The  superiority  of  the  AuattiaoB,  not  (Hily  in 
the  number  of  troops,  but  in  their  artillery  and  cavalry ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  &Tourable  to  the  opcrationa  of:  that 
army,  mabled  them  to  press  sererdy  upon  the  consular  tiDopsi 
Vast  nwnbers  of  wounded  soldiers  were  brought  into  the  rear. 
A^r  a  long  and  decelerate  resistance,  the  ri^t  and  left  wings 
b^;an  to  recede.  It  was  in  vain,  that  the  Chief  C«»j!ul  rode 
through  the  ranks,  animating  and  ndlying  the  men.  The 
pressure  of  the  AuatriiuiB,  whbse  courage  elicited,  even  from 
thdr  enemies,  the  highest  encomiums,  Could  no  longer  be 
withstood.  Charges  of  cavalry,  the  fbnintion  of  solid  sqosres 
of  in&ntry  were  ineSectually-  atteiopted.  The  centre  was 
compelled  to  follow  the' movement  of  Uie  wings;  -and 'the 
utmost  ^ertions  of  Buonaparte  were  required  to  prevmt 
the  retreat  of  the  army  &om  degeneratii^  into  « ■■  disorderly 
flight. 

Ilie  village  of  Marengo  was  then  taken  by  m^  forccv  and 
at  tills  critlCAl  .period  of  the  battle  (about  three  o'clciek) '  there 
did  not  remain  labote  7000  c<»mbatant6,  witii  is  pieced  of 
cannon,'  in '  a  situation  fit  for  actiot^  to  resist  the  strenooiu 
efibrts  of  the  Austriam  army,  fluid)ed  with  tribm[^  and  anti- 
ci[»ting  the  entire  destmcCton  of  tb^  dnbmies;.  an  SYent 
whidi  must,  iu&llibly  have  occurred  had  tit^been  dmm 
from  the  defile.  .At  this  momoAlJie  heads  of  the  cotiuluis 
cOmposijlg  the  reserve  were  descried  fvtim  ai^x.  T^  hopes 
of  the  Frepch  b^n  to  revive.  StjU  their  skuatvHt  remaioed 
in .  the  highest  degree  perilous ;  and«  in  all  pr<ri»luUty,  the 
arrival  of  the  res^re  would  only  have  enabled  them  to  ^fect 
an  orderly  retreat,  bu^t  for  an  mtportant  error  <m  the  ^de  of 
the  Austrian  commander..,  Gqnceiving  that  he  had  subdued 
the  whole  French  army,  and  Apt  tt  only  remainedto  cut  off 
their  retreat,  he  extended  his-  line  with  a  view  to  surround 
the  poation  at  the  head  of  the  defile,  still  held  with  the  teaiacity 
of  despair  by  the  First  CodsuL  From  three  to  four  o'clodE 
the  time  was  occupied  in  making  dispositions  for  the  attack  by 
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the  Traaeb  taent ;  and  duiiog  tfaii  period,  whole  ranks  of 
the  HepidltieatiS'Wsre  sntpb  smay  by  gr^)e-Ehot.  Atlei^th: 
the  {n^Miations  bemg  oooipfeted,  the  dtvisioiu  of  the  rnem 
nidied  from  the  defiles  and  prerapiuted  tbems^ves  <ni  the 
Austrian  cfntze ;  tbe  lemainder  of  the  army  re-fonned,^  and 
advanced  onoe  more  into  the  field.  The  irruption  of  the  re> 
serve,  compoaed  entir^  of&esh  troops,  led  on  by  tiie  bnive 
Desaix,  was  irrsBistiUe ;  tha  villa^  of  Morenga  was,  in  a.  mo* 
meot,  lecaptared,  and  the  facatile  centre  pi«ced.  The  ex- 
ample of  this  phalanx  of  heroes  acted  electrically  uptm  the 
rest  of  the  army.  The  Austrians,  whose  ranks  wen  dis- 
ordered, attempted  to  rstriere  the  Ibrtone  of  the  day.  Their 
seomd  line  presented  a  fimnidable  reastance,  and  the  bayonet 
was  tbe  weapon  abnost  exclusively  employed ;  but  a  brilliant 
charge  of  cavalry  by  Murat;  the  capture  of  an  entire  column 
of  6000  men  l^  a  force  of  800  horse,  under  the  yotm^r  K^ 
levmao ;  tbe  explosion,  of  a  powder  wa^jion  in  the  midst  of 
die  Austrian  columnS)  and  a  movement  of  the  Chief  Consul, 
which  tunied  one  of  their  wings,  decided  the  &te  of  Uie  day. 
The  Austrian  army  fled,  closely  pursued  by  the  French. 
Numbers  were  drowned  in  the  Bonotda.  If  the.  battle  was 
miirdertHts  to  the  French,  who  lost  at  least  8000  men,  it  was 
sdjl  more  destructive  to  tbe  Austrians ;  their  loss  was  reck- 
oned at  15,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonos,  and  39 
pieces  of  cannon. 

This  loss,  besry  as  it  was,  might  have  been  retrieved,  hod 
not  Melas  be«i  entirely,  surrounded.  In  Iront  was  the  victo> 
ooos  army  of  Boooaparte ;  in  his  rear  .were  the  united  forces 
of  Massena  and  Suchet,  amounting  to  nearly  20,000  men ; 
oahis ri^tflankhovered  the  division  ofGeneralThureBu,wliioh 
menaced  Turin.  The  troops  had  lost  their  magazines,  and 
m  a  fetf  days  tbey  must  have  perished  with  hunger  had  tbey 
biled  to  effect  a  passage  through  their  opponents.  Moved  by 
these  weighty  and  distressing  considerations,  Melas  sent  an 
oflScer  to  tbe  head-quarters  of  Buonaparte,  who  nc^ociated 
with  Berthier  the  terms  of  an  armistice,  which  was  of  course 
sufficiently  un&vourable  to  the  vanquished. 
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.  Id  ibis  nuDner  vas  the  fitte.  of  half  Lombardy  detaded 
in  s  campaign  of  about  twenty  days.  Had  Ni^leon  been 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Mara^[o,  bis  army  would  uii^ 
questionably  have  beeu  destroyed,  as  there  was  no  poau- 
ble  means  of  retreating. '  After  the  aimiatice,  the  Chief 
Consul  repaired  to  MOan,  and  spent  a  short  tinte  in  re- 
orgaAizing  the  Cisalpine  R^nbltc.  On  25th  Jtwe  be  passed 
on,  by  way  of  Turin,  Mount  Cenis  and  Chambeny,  and 
arrived  at  Lyons  on  28th.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  All  Fiance  was  intoxicated  with  the  splendour  (^ 
bis  achievements. 

The  anniversary  of  the  revolutiiHi  was  celebrated  with  ^%at 
pomp  at  Paris  on  2Sd  of  S^tember ;  when  the  standarda 
tfdien  in  Italy,  and  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  were  presented 
to  the  government  The  speeches  of  the  Chief  ConsuLtm  that 
occasion,  and  in  reply  to  a  cotnmittee,  n^iose  oli^ect  was  to 
entreat  his  acceptance  of  some  signal  mark  of  the  public  gra- 
titude, are  striking,  and  develope  his  sagacity  and  self-^oveEO- 
ment,  before  prosperity  had  emboldened  him  to  throw  off  the 
mask  of  disinterestedness. 

In  Gomany  the  carera-  of  Moreau  rivalled  the  brigfatneas 
of  Buonaparte's  &me.  We  cannot  affind  space  to  fidlow  him 
in  his  various  movements.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  tbat  after 
several  bloody  battles,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  that  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  general  campaign  which  required  lum  to  de- 
tach a  powerfiil  division  of  his  troops  across  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  to  co>operate  with  the  army  of  reserve  in  Itidy. 
It  is  not  possible  for  us,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  enter 
into  particulars  of  the  German  campaign.  We  can  only  men- 
tion, that  finding  himself  reduced  to  a  situation  of  tbeg 


*  On  thu  oecuMm  we  cannot  teA  much  niipriu  at  tin  pmon«l  aitntj  tut 
brsrai;  of  N^wleon.  Like  Rktiud  III.  in  the  field  of  Bonrorth,  bekatmAt/t 
oB  mtUI  te  itaM,  "  The  glare  of  a  courage  thiu  elicited  bjr  danger  (otnenei  an 
d>le  modem  wiiter,)  irtiere  fbar  conquen  &w,  !s  not  to  be  compared  to  d>«t  cdm 
Hinaliitte  which  conatantly  cbnn  and  lUnniiiMtM  the  bicHt  of  him,  irt»  tMtUdk 
his  confidence  on  lirtuoui  principle ;  it  ia  rather  the  transaat  and  eianeaccBt  light- 
ning of  the  Btarm,  and  which  derivea  half  it*  lustre  from  the  dariuwas  lliat  sui- 
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pari],  Ae  Enqwror  Fnncu  toed  for  an  amiisdc^  by  wUch  he 
nnraidcred  the  three  fortrenes  of  Ulm,  Iigolstadt,  and  Plat, 
lipaburg,  sod  left  dte  Freocb  army  in  ondutuibed  poasessini 
of  the  whole  of  Snabia  and  a  port  of  Bavaria.  ' 

Thus  relievad  tsa  a  tiiue  fintn  the  opmtioia  of  war  on  the 
continent,  Baonapatte  had-leiiure  to  coqnet  widi  A»  alliea  in 
respect  to  the  conduaion  of  a  general  peace.  It  waa  cicariy 
his  interest  to  treat  with  each  power  sepantely,  and,  therefor^ 
n^ociations  fer  a  maritime  truce  were  condncted  in  thia  coii»> 
try '  betwem  Mr.  Hammond  and  M.  Otto ;  but  which  proved 
abortive ;  Bnonaperte  insBting  ^>oo  advanti^[C8  iduch  coold 
be  neither  ttAiy  nor  hmoarably  o(»ioeded.  With  Austria  be 
fqipewed  far  a  tine  to  succeed  bettw ;  and  preliminaries  of 
peace  woe  actually  signed  by  the  Anatrian  plenipotentiavy  oa 
tlte  baais  of  the  treaty  <tf  Can^  Fcneiio ;  but  they  were  di»> 
avowed  by  the  Emperor.  Buonaparte  firand  leisure  also  to 
court  the  Emperor  Paul,  who,  disgusted  with  the  seqael  <rf 
the  Italian  cempa^  under  Suwairow,  and  capriciously  in> 
censed  at  the  British  Qovenunent  for  some  alleged  irregulari- 

s  as  to  the  representatifBU  which  had  been  made  of  the  coo- 
bnct  of  ibe  Bnsnan  troqn  in  the  expedJtioH  to  the  Hdder,  in 
]  799,  not  only  withdrew  firom  the  coalition,  but  entered  into 
an  intimate  correspondenQe  with  the  First  Consul,  wIks 
by  perscn^  flattery,  the  inflnence  of  Frendi  agents,  an^ 
above  all,  the  charms  of  a  French  mistress,  (Madame  C1ibt»- 
Uer,)  gained  as  great  an  ascendency  as  it  was  possible  for  ad- 
dieulike  his  to  acquire,  over  the  boisterous  passiims  of  so 
OMuidMea  baiiiarian. 

In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  Buon^nrte  still  con- 
tinned  to  promote  the  internal  prosperity  of  France;  and 
amidst  other  ameliorationg  which  distinguished  this  period  of 
his  govwnment,  e&cted  one  important  and  salutary  improve- 
ment^  the  equalization  of  weights  and  measures.  He  also  re- 
vised the  list  of  emigrants,  and  restored  to  th^  native  coun- 
try not  only  individuals,  but  ouire  clnaiieB  of  persons. 

Whilst  thus  engaged  in  projects  that  could  not  &il  of 
benefiting  his  country,  an  attempt  was  made   to  assassinate 
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him,  as  he  was  going  to  the  oftfln.in  hU  canoage*  IMcember 
Uie  6th,  by  means  of  the  e8|do8i«i  of  the  cetebrAed  infenHLl 
machine,  in  a  narrow  street.  His  preeervatibn  was  olitKist 
miracnlous ;  but  the  circumstance  left  upon .  tbe  miod  of  tba 
Chief  Consul  the  most  un&vourable  imttteasidoa.  It  aroused 
in  his  bosom  the  fierce  and  gUxaaj  passHHis  which  bad.shiin- 
bered,  or  been  factually  concealed  by  his  poU^  mace  his 
assumption  of  the  ramsiiUr  power,  TheconspixMy  tarnished 
the  Oovranment  with  a  pretext  to  establish  arbilrBiy  tribuoalsit 
called  a^aordinary  cammissitmera,  which  supeneded  the 
fimctions  of  juries  in  alt  cases  of  a  public  nature^  aCeoting  the 
secority  of  the  administntion,  thereby  pladn^  ^  lives  ^od 
Kberties  of  tJie  citizens  ccmipletely  -withiti  the  grasp  of  the  First 
CtHisuL  Thus,  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  the  moat  ceMmted 
and  obnoxious  <rf'  the  termristt  were  baimdled  to  Oayeime* 
witboat  the  form  of  a  trial. 

The  coteries  formed  by  Madame  Buonaparte,  were  selected 
with  as  much  care  as  in  established  sovardgoties  is  shown  to 
t))e  sdnlission  of  visitors  to  a  royal  or  imperial  deaiwing^rocHn. 
In  &ct,  every  step  privately  token  by  Butm^iarte,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  great  object  of  his  desires, —•  the  assoitiptifHi  of 
the  imperial  diadem. 

We  should  digress  too  fax  from  our  main  (^ijeet,  were  we 
to  enter  into  a  detui  of  the  northern  confedtMay,  as  established 
by  (he  Emperor  Paul,  at  the  probaUe  insligatioa  of:  Bnoor 
apart^  fiirmally  acceded  to  by  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  DeD> 
mark,  and  which  at  the  close  of  the  Ifttb  century,  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  Great  Britain  by  its  formldftUe  navy, 
as  the  assertion  of  the  priiidples  which  it  advocatfld  struck  at 
the  root  of  her  hi^est  maritime  prerogatives.  To  preswva 
our  narrative  unbroken,  we  must  anticipate  the  natural  oiidev 
of  evatts,  by  stating  that  the  ferocious  violence  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  and  the  resohition  of  Denmark  to  adhere  to  the 
prindples  of  the  confederacy,  produced  the  expedition  to  Co- 
penhagen, in  April,  1800,  in  which  Lord  Nelson  acquired 
laurels  that  would  of  themselves  have  conferred  immortality 
upon  any  other  commander,  but  which  .could  hard^'ex^t  a 
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repntetien  alreat^  ^love  that,  i^  say  othEr  sbbmud  aince  the 
days  of  Blake. 

Hie  Msnssioation  of  Paul,  aod  the  acoessioD  of  the  Eoh 
peror  Alexander,  deitnqred  the  oonfadaacy,  and  dqnived 
France  of  a  most  inqwi^ant  aid. 

We  have  ahwady  mentioned  ifaU '  the  Empenw  Fiuuw 
fcfiued  to  rpttfir  ttu>  preliminaries  asreed  to  by  h"  inuiister> 
Notice  ma,  therefore,  givm  in  the  usnal  fonn  of  the  ruptare 
t£  dte  annistiee,  and  whui  it  cqand  Moreau  attacked  the 
whole  line  of  the  Austrian  amy,  not  with  a  view  to  prodooe 
a  deciim  action,  bstnexdy  to  asoeriain  die  vulnerable  pmnta 
of  the  enemy's  line,  and  make  faffi  dispoaiticuB  aoconUngly; 
In  this  attadc  he  was  r^ulsed,  but  on  the  next  day,  Sd  De* 
ceinbar,  was  fim^t  the  great  battie  of  HtAailindm.  The 
Austrian  uniy  was  eommaitfed  by  the  A^chdnke  Jdm,  and 
was  divided  into  cohimne,  which  adtlanced  to  the  attack  of 
the  Frmch  luKs ;  but  it  did  sot  eseajpe  the  gjcperienred  eye 
(tf  Moreau,  .that  fnterrals  were  left  betweoa  theo^utniu  in  the 
line  of  their  mardt,  bf  whieh-be  dextannuly  availedfaiBsel^ 
and  penetrating  between  the  centre  and  wii^  destroyed 
the  connectbn  of  the  dijferait  divisionat  thus,  ptactng  them 
between  two  fires.  The  result  was  tfaedefeat«f  theAustriatis, 
widi.the  loss  o£  tbovi  10,000  meA  in^  kiUed,  wchindad,  and 
priscneis,  80  pib^  of  caaoon^Aid  the  wbdloof  theit  baggage. 
This  was  the  last,  great  me^  <>?  the  tettipaign.  The  Aus> 
tti«n$r  driven  Stoai  (ne  podtiee'to  anothery  wene  inceasaatiy 
add  yigprowiy  pursued  by  Moreau.  Their  army,  dimukiahed 
by  eveiy  encounter,-  and  thjJtned  by  Cwietant  desertiiDOS,  lost 
its  spirits  ftod  vary  newly  its  discqilme.  In  .'rain  was  the 
Archduke  Charles  recalled  &oDi  that  obacuH^  to  which  he 
had  been  reduced  by  a  deqHC&ble  &tii<iii  in  the  comicils  of 
his  brothevr  The  great  ^ents,  boweVo:,  of  this  eminent 
cosunatider  could  ifot  retard  tibe  victorious  maidi  of  the 
French ;  aod  the  Austrian  mcmarchy  was  only  preserved  &om 
destruetion  by  the  coavcntioa  of  Ste|y^,  concluded  within 
90  milts  from  Vissmo.     The  terms  of  tills  armistice  wete  of 
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course  suffideotly  &vourable  to  Uie  Fren^  This  treaty 
was  subsequently  extended  to  Italy. 

The  treaty  of  Luneville,  between  tlie  Emperor  Francis  and 
the  Republic,  was  now  organized,  and  Great  Britain  was  left 
alone  to  struggle  with  France.  Such  were  the  peculiar  <nr- 
cumstances  of  the  two  powers,  (decidedly  at  that  time  the 
greatest  in  the  world,)  tliat,  with  abundant  inclinatioR  on  both 
Sides,  no  serious  injury  could  be  inflicted  by  either  upon  the 
other.  The  old  menace  of  invasion  was  revived,  gun-boate 
were  collected  in  the  ports  of  Normandy  and  Picardy,  and 
lai;ge  bodies  of  troops  marched  down  to  the  sea  coasL  At- 
teiapts  were  made  to  destroy  the  enemy's  flotilla,  but  with 
little  success. 

Conformably  with  the  policy  which  had  dbtiBguished  the 
French  and  Spanish  branches  (^  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  the 
dose  of  the  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in 
1763,  Buonaparte  prelected  and  executed  the  invasion  of 
Portugal  through  the  medium  of  ^>ain.  The  contest  was 
uiiequal,  and  the  event  such  as  might  have  been  anUdpateA, 
—  the  humiliation  of  Portugal  at  the  feet  of  the  allies. 

We  most  now  briefly  notice  the  progress  of  the  war  in 
Egypt.  We  have  already  mentitmed  the  discontent  of  the 
army  with  their  general,  Menou,  and  the  relaxation  of  its  di»* 
c^ine.  A  power&l  expedition,  comroaikted  by  £&r  Ral[^ 
Abercrombie,  sailed  from  this  country  to  expel  the  invaders. 
A  landing  was  with  considerable  difficult  efibct»d  on  Stli 
March,  1801.  A  battle  took  place  at  NioopoIiB;  but  the 
dedsive  blow  was  struclc  by  the  British  in  the  neigbbouriiobd 
of  Alexandria,  where  the  gallant  Abercrombie  ended  a  life  of 
glory,'  by  a  death  of  triumph.  Foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  British  lines,  Menou  returned  to  his  original 
positicHi  with  great  loss.  Hia  troops  were  more  nnmerons 
than  those  of  his  opponents,  and  were  besides  inured  to  the 
climate;  but  with  ample  means  of  presoiting  a  protracted 
reustance,  the  French  general  was  defideot  both  in  talent  and 
resolution.     Cairo    and   Alexandria   surrendered;   and  the 
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French  army  returoed  to  their  own  country  upon  capituUtioo. 
This  great  eveot,  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the  British 
arms  since  the  days  of  Marlborou^  ranoved  the  most  im- 
portant difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  general  padficatiun.  A 
Dc^ociation  had  been  on  foot  some  months  between  M.  Otto 
and  Lord  Hawkeabury,  (now  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,)  which 
had  been  very  nearly  broken  off;  it  was,  however,  finally 
ratified}'  and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  1st  October, 
I80I.  By  this  &mous  convention,  France  recovered  all  her 
colonies,  and  retained  possession  of  all  her  conquests,  with  the 
ezc^don  of  Naples  and  Uie  Rooiaa  State  provisionally  occu- 
{wed  by  her  trot^. 

It  is  hardly  neccessary  to  add,  that  although  in  this  country 
the  terms  of  the  preliminary  treaty  were  severely  and  vdie- 
mently  condemned  by  Lord  Grrenville*s  party,  it  was  received 
in  France,  (as  indeed  it  had  been  welcomed  by  the  great  fiia- 
jority  of  the  nation  here,)  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  joy. 

At  this,  period  BtKmaparte  bad  attained  the  true  meridian 
of  his  greatness.  France,  enlatgett  to  tlie  extent  of  her  em- 
pire, compact  in  her  taritories,  increased  in  her  peculation, 
secure  in  a  strtmg,  and  not  at  that  time  tyrannical,  government ; 
ui  ot^ect  of  terror  to  her  ancient  rival,  Austria ;  and  of  respect 
to  hor  competitor,  Great  Britain ;  and  by  the  restoration  of 
her  colonws,  enaUed  to  assume  some  importance  as  a  com- 
mordai  natron;  was  placad  in  a  most  brilliant  and  enviable 
ntuati(»  among  the  nstimis  of  modern  Eurc^. 

Buonapartes  having  accomplished  the  signature  of  the  preli- 
minary treaty  with  Gre&t  Britain,  had  now  leisure  to  execute 
a  design,  «4iich  it  is  probable  he  had  harboured  since  the 
battle  of  Marengo;  this  was  no  other  than  the  assumptitn 
<^  the  soverdgnty  of  the  Cisal[Hne  Republic,  under  the  sp»: 
oknis  ttUa  of  President  for  tai  years.  To  e£fect  this  schema 
the  notables  of  the  Cisalpine  RepuMc  were  summoned  to 
attend  the  Chief  Consul  at  Lycns,  whither  Buon^iarte  re- 
paired on  11th  January,  ISOS,  leaving  Earl  Comwaltis,  the 
British  ambassador,  in  Paris.     The  Consulta  having  been  duly 
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instructed  how  to  play  their  part,  the  requisite  honours  were 
conferred  upon  N^raleon;  not  satisfied,  howerer,-  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Cisalpine,  or,  as  it  vas  now  dennninated^ 
Italian  Republic,  the  new  President,  about  this  period,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Spwa,  by  which  she  added  LouisiBna  to 
France,  with  Parma  and  the  island  of  £lba ;  the  two  hist  upon 
the  demise  ofdie  reigning  Duke.  By  another  treaty,  Portuguese 
Guiana  was  ceded  to  France ;  a  tract  of  country  of  great  extents 
General  Thureau  was  also .  dented  to  take  possession  of  the 
Valais,  with  a  vitov  to  its  incorporation  with  France.  Alamed 
at  these  rapid  assumptions  of  power,  the  &itish  govemmcnt 
signified  to  Buonaparte  that  he  must  now  turn  his  attentiEm  tq 
the  n^ociatiohs  with  Lord  Comwallis,  whidi  had  been  ver- 
bally suspended  some  months.  They  were  accordingly  re- 
sumed, and  produced  the  definitive  treaty  ctf  Amians,  signed 
S5th  March,  1802. 

Immediately  opoo  the  signature  of  this  dooum^it,  Buon- 
aparte sent  from  Brest  an  armament  with  a  conuderable  body 
of  tioops  on  board,  ctunmandad  by  his  bFOtbev-iii-k|w,  Genra^ 
Le  Gac,  to  accon^ii^sh  the  subjugation  of  St.  Dcaitingow  Of 
this  expedition  we  shall  only  obewarve,  that  on  its  u*riva!  01 
O^pe  Fran^isy  ii.waavignously  df^Msed  by  the  ncgnj  general 
Toussaist  L'Oaverture,  who^  after  a  short  but  most  harassing 
vrar£u-e,  in  wUch'the  climate  destroyod  ^^eatiiun^ben  ^  the 
French  army,  surrendered  upon  conditiWist  And  trfinquillity 
was  for  a  short  time  restored.  The  subsequent  imprisonment 
of  Toussaint  upon  a  &]se  and  Bivdous  prtience,  alarmed  tmd 
incensed  the  blacks.  The  war  was  renewed,  and  asqamed  on 
each  side  the  most  savage  andferodous  character;  bpt  the 
guilt  of  the  first  aggression,  as  w^-as  of  the  -first  acts  of  in- 
humanly, deudedly  rested  mtb  the  French,  the  mjserat^ 
remnant  of  whom,  exhausted  by  frequwit  ocmflicts,  and  witlioat  , 
the  hope  of  succour,  surrendered  to  the  negro  gaieral,  Des- 
salines,  (afterwards  the  Emperor  (^  Hc^ti,)  and  a  British  naval 
force.     But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 

In  order'  to  conciliate  tjie  people  of  France  by  enlai^ing  the. 
prerogatives  of  the  Gallican  church,  as  well  as  to  restrain  the 
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li8arpatk»B  of  ^e  Roman  Ponti£^  and  place  him  completely 
in  bis  power,  Bnonapaite  wrested  fhmi  the  Pope  the  celebrated 
Coac»rdat,  with  tbe  putport  of  which  our  readers  are  doubtless 
well  acquainted. 

This  event,  so  impoTtant,  and  upon  the  whole,  so  beneficial 
to  France,  was  celebrated  hj  the  performance  of  High  Mass 
at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  On  Uiis  occasion  Buonaparte 
assumed  Uie  state  of  a  mcHiarcb :  his  carriage  was  drawn  by 
eight  horaes  saperUy  caparisoned;  the  cortige  which  followed 
him  was  remarkably  brilliant,  and  included  a  number  of  ser- 
^wts  in  superb  liveries,  sltbougfa  in  direct  Tiolation  of  a  law 
passed  in  the  time  of  the  former  republic.  Soon  afterwards 
Buonaparte  stall  turdier  extended  his  lenity  to  the  emigrants, 
by  a  formal  decree,  which  restored  many  of  that  unfortunate 
class  of  people  to  tlieir  country,  and  enacted  a  new  order  of 
privil^ed  persons,  who  were  styled  the  Members  of  the  Legion 
cS  Honoor.  This  body  consisted  of  individuals  eminraidy 
distinguished  for  their  public  services :  diey  were  divided  into 
classes  of  respective  merit. 

Having  thus  concluded  peace  on  the  most  &vourf^ie  terms 
with  ill  the  enemies  of  France ;  established  a  vigorous  gorem- 
meot  in  every  branch  <^  ks  administration;  fostered  agricul' 
tore;  eaideavoared  to  encoarage  cammerce;  patrmiized  the 
fine  arts ;  established  toleration ;  restrained  the  turbulence  of 
fection ;  dkited  order  &om  a  ciwos  erf  misrule,  and  recalled 
victory  to  the  Frmch  standard;  Buonaparte  deemed  the 
fiwouraUe  momeBt  arrived  when  he  mi^  openly  assume  tbe 
power,  but  not  tlie  title,  of  an  herettitary  monardi.  With  Uiis 
inpresn<H),  after  some  pcJitical  coquetry  with  the  senate,  he 
Was  grsdously  {Jessed  to  accept  the  title  of  Chief  Consul  fat 
Metf  with  the  power  of  naming  bis  successor  I.  The  situations 
of  bis  coileagiMs  in  the  consulate  -woe  oliio  rraidered  lifeboldi 
He  w^  gratified  with  Ae  pmilege  of  adding  for^  members 
to  the  senate ;  ^d  his  power,  already  too  ^-eat  for  his  own 
securi^,  (infinitely  greater  than  wasco&^stent  with  the  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  people,)  was  still  further  increased,  so 
as  to  render  him  the  absolute  master  of  his  adopted  country. 
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This  point  being  carried,  lie  had  leisure  to  concot  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  pW  c^ 
what  was  called  the  German  Indemnities ;  that  is,  the  deso- 
lation of  all  the  minor  states  of  the  empire;  the  robhexy  of  the 
weak,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  strong.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  enterprize,  Baonaparte  acted  with  peculiar  severity, 
to  Austria,  and  created  an  interest  among  the  Gwman 
princes,  the  efl^ts  of  which,  in  a  few  years,  increa^  and 
a^y^ravated  the  desolation  of  Europe.  And  now  ensued  a 
transaction  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  rupture  of  the  trea^  of  Ami^is.  This  was  the 
invasion  of  Switzerland  by  France,  upon  the  plea  of  quelUog 
the  Actions  which  a^tated  that  beautiful  country. 

It  appears  that  a  new  constitution  had  been  recommended  to 
the  Swiss  people  by  the  French  government.  The  promul- 
gation of  this  constitution  gave  rise  to  an  immediate  tnsurrec- 
timi,  in  which  Schuytz,  Uri(^  Underwalden,  Claris,  and  other 
cantons,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  oppositioii  to  the 
French  party.  The  insurgents  prevailed  for  a  time,  obtained 
possession  of  Bem^  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  great  con- 
tinental powers  to  support  th^m.  A  powerful,  army^  bowevier, 
soon  enforced  Buonaparte's  commands ;  deputies  were  ctxivened 
from  the  different  cantons,  and  ordered  to  Paris,  where,  under 
the  eye  of  the  Chief  Consul,  they  formed  anew  ctHUtituUon  £f}t 
the  Swiss,  which  was  soon  afterwards  promulgated;  and  as  its 
execution  could  not  be  opposed,  it  was  sulmiitted  to  by  i^ 
people,  whom  Buonaparte  treated  wjth  greater  iiidulg^dpe 
than  any  other  vassal  power.  We  must  here  remark,  tlwt 
the  independaice  of  Switzerland  had  been  slipul^ed  for  in 
the  trea^  of  LuneviUe :  an  armed  afid  mandatory  interpQsiUoit 
in  their  a&irs  by  Buonaparte,  was  therefore  an  open  breach 
of  that  trea^,'  and  afforded  a  pretty  clear  indicatim  of  the 
forbearance  he  was  disposed  to  ^ow,  when  .the  lust  of  power, 
caprice,  or  any  other  cause,  tempted  the  vibladon  of  a  com[^ct 
he  had  entered  into  with  a  weaker  pai^. 

The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Chief  Consul,  and  more  imme- 
diately the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  called  forth  the,  most  pointed 
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eensore  of  his  conduct  and  pruidfJes,  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  press  of  this  country.  On  the  proud  andin  flexible  mind  of 
Buonaparte)  these  rebukes  wrought  powerfully.  Acrimonious 
and  insulting  passages  appeared  in  the  Monitew,  the  avowed 
official  paper  of  the  FVench  goremment,  in  which  these  writers 
were  idoitified  with  the  British  administration.  Angry  repre- 
sentations were  made  through  the  French  ambassador,  which,  as 
their  ot^ect  was  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  press,  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitation,  could  not  be  complied 
with.  While  this  correspondence  was  rapidly  indisposing  the 
two  governments  towards  each  other,  Colonel  Sebastiani^  an 
officer  sent  by  the  Chief  Consul  to  the  Levant,  returned  from  his 
mission ;  and  his  repoit  vms  published,  in  which,  after  many 
absurd  ezuggerations,  he  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
%ypt,  and  of  the  facilities  which  would  attend  a  present 
invasion  of  it,  that  the  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  was  naturally 
and  justly  aroused. 

fVom  the  opemtton  of  various  causes,  the  order  erf"  the 
Knights  of  Malta  was  rapidly  hastening  to  its  dissolution, 
l^e  establishment  of  knights  of  different  countries  were  sup- 
pressed: diflicollies  occurred  in  procuring  the  guarantees 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  for  the  independence  of  the 
Island  and  of  the  Order;  which,  combined  with  Sebastiani's 
report,  and  the  public  indignity  offered  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
Ae  English  ambassador,  \}y  the  First  Consul,  in  a  conver- 
sation he  held  with  him  at  one  of  his  levees;  induced  our 
tniustry  to  issue  an  order  for  the  investment  of  Malta,  and  a 
precuitionary  armament  to  secure  its  detention. 

C(Hnplaints  also  were  made,  that  although  the  Chief  Consul 
usoed  severe  decrees  against  the  importaUon  of  British  manu- 
factures into  France,  and  declined  to  enter  into  a  comm^vial 
treaty,  he  had  nevertheless  sent  over  to  the  principal  sea- 
ports in  England  and  Ireland  persons  designated  as  com-, 
■nerdal  commissioners,  but  who  wer^  in  fitct,  engaged  in 
taking  soundings,  and  drawing  plans  of  the  fortifjcations  of 
the  Afferent  harbours. 
Malt^  were. now  bsstaiing  to  an  extremity.  Secnri^ 
VOL.  VI.  a 
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was  sought  &on],  and  refused  b;,  tbe  French  Gorenunent  (a* 
its  various  usuipatioDs  in  £urope,  to  which  Piedmont  was  new 
added.  After  a  feverish  anoistice  of  somewhat  less  than  a 
year»  war  was  produmed  between  the  two  eouBtries.  The 
declaration  of  the  British  Government  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  observations  on  the  King's  message  to  parliament;  the 
reception  of  the  negociation  which  appeared  in  the  Hambui^ 
Corre^xmdaU,  and  the  expose  of  the  state  of  the  Republic  ia 
1804;  are  too  welt  known  to  reader  it  necessary  for  us  to  par- 
ticularize them  in  this  place. 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  Buonaparte  on  tbe  renewal 
of  hostilities,  was  a  decree  to  imprison  all  the  £n^ish  then  in 
France,  from  the  age  of  dghteen  to  sixty,  on  the  ground,  that 
two  merchant  vessels  had  been  captured  by  two  Eti^ish  fri- 
gates before  a  declaration  of  war.  This  order  was  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  of  the  customs  of  all  dvilised 
nations ;  it  was  equally  distinguished  for  its  cruelty  and  im- 
policy, and  has  been  universally  and  most  deservedly  re- 
probated. 

The  attention  of  the  First  Consul  was  soon  diverted  tir 
nearer  objects.  A  conspiracy  against  his  government  was 
formed  by  Georges  a  Vendean,  General  Ficb^tu,  and 
some  other  individuals  of  less  note;  with  the  knowledge,  as  it 
was  affirmed,  and  consent  of  General  Moreau.  These  per- 
sons were  arrested,  tiied,  and  found  guilty.  Georges  died  va 
the  scaffiild.  Pich^;ru  was  found  strangled  in  prison,  whe- 
ther by  his  own  hands  or  by  some  assassin,  employed  with  tbe 
knowledge  and  ^probation  of  the  Frencb  Government,  is  a 
problem  which  remains  to  be  solved.  A  similar  obscuri^ 
hangs  over  the  fate  of  Captain  Wri^t^  who  was  token  pri- 
soner while  landing  some  agents  of  the  Royalists  in  Brittany, 
and  conveyed  to  tbe  Temple,  where  there  is  Uttie  doubt  of  his 
having  beai  murdered,  in  all  probability  by  the  secret  man- 
date of  Buonaparte."     It  is  for  such  crimes  as  these  that  the 

■  On  tbe  trial  of  JAiinau,  CapUin  Wright,  of  the  Englidi  iuT7,tlwn  a  pruoner 
of  wir  in  France,  wuwnt  to  Paris  to  be  eiaminedi  but  be  detailed  uuwering 
an^  qoNtiOM.     Napoteon  uppeared  to  contUkr  tbU  C«ptwn  Wright  wwacqutinU 
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Dame  of  Buonapnrte  lias  been,  and  will  for  ever  continue  to 
'  be  branded  with  the  blackest  dishonour. 

Moreau  was  pardoned  on  condition  of  his  exiling  Himself 
to  America,  whither  be  soon  after  repaired.  The  defection  of 
a  man  so  eminent  for  his  military  talents,  and  so  estimable  for 
bis  private  virtues,  alarmed  Buonaparte ;  but  the  state  of  ^>- 
parent  insecuri^  in  which  it  placed  him,  afforded  a  decent  ex- 
cuse for  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  tiHe,  on  honor  which 
was  confirmed  upon  him  by  the  fiuat  votes -of  the  senate  and 
the  le^slative  bodies.  His  brothers,  Louis  and  Joseph,  wen 
created  princes.  The  empire  was  declared  hereditary  in  his 
person,  and  descendiUe,  according  to  the  Salique  law,  irom 
male  to  mal^  to  the  perpetual  exclusitNi  of  females  and  thor 
issue. 

The  dignities  of  arch-treasurer  and  arch-chancellor  of  the 
empire  were  conferred  upon  the  two  ex-consuls,  Cambaceres 
and  fje  Bmn.  The  most  distinguished  <^cerB  were  created 
marshals ;  and  a  new  constitution  given  to  the  empire  as  un- 
ftvouratde  to  public  liberty  as  any  which  had  preceded  it  A 
magnificent  avil-list  was  appointed;  and,  finally,  to  ^ve  a 
greater  edat  to  this  important  measure,  the  ^;ed  Pontiff  was 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps,  to  anoint  the  new  sover^gn  of 
^  France  and  bis  consort,  the  Empress  Josephine,  on  2d  De- 
cember, 1804.  In  the  b^nnin^  of  the  ensuing  year  Napo- 
leon addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Great  Britiun*  con- 
taining overtures  for  peace.  To  this  letter  Lord  Mulgrave 
reamed  a  cautions  and  suitable  answer.  The  correspondence 
closed  here. 

We  now  come  to. the  most  daring  violation  of  pubHc  law 
and  justice  of  which  even  Napoleon  had  been  yet  guil^,  and 

td  Willi  pcnon  in  Fuii  wbo  were  in  coisipinideDce  wilb  tiie  Brilidi  GoTanmeiit ; 
and  it  ii  poaitivelf  auerted,  that  after  the  trial,  ths  most  cmd  torture*  were  ap- 
plied to  him,  such  ai  screwing  hii  thumlw,  and  ruUuiig  the  ti^ei  at  hia  tiwt  with 
lard,  an4  tiiea  putting  tliem  upon  iut  copper  plates.  It  k  ftntlier  affirmed,  llua 
be;  aftowardt  cut  off  an  anu,  and  than  a  hg,  and  then  tcAd  him  that  be  wai  now 
unfit  to  retum  to  hia  natiTe  cOUDli]',  but  dwt  he  ibould-  be  taken  care  tf  if  he 
would  confeat  all  be  knew.  Tbia  ihe  gallant  Wri^  refused  to  do :  be  «■■  (om 
*fier  rtranflcd,  and  CMniTed  hani  tlic  T^i^  in  llw  dead  at  Oi  ugU. 
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which  has  been  recdved  with  general  execration ;  we  mean 
his  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Bonr- 
boQ,  by  surprise,  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  upon  a 
chai^  of  being  actively  engaged  in  plots  against  the  French 
Government.  This  unfortunate  youth  was  hurried  to  Fans, 
tried  immediately  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be 
ihot  on  the  same  evening  by  torch-light,  in  the  wood  of  Vin- 
cennes.  No  sophistry  can  palliate  the  enormity  of  this  mur- 
der, at  the  foulness  of  which  every  generous  and  noble  heart 
must  feel  the  strongest  indignation. 

Another  vioUtion  of  neutral  territory  was  exhibited  in  the 
smure  of  ^e  person  of  Sir  T.  Rumbold,  the  British  miniater  at 
Hamburgh,  also  by  military  violence,  who  was  sent  to  France 
and  imprisoned  for  a  short  time ;  bnt  subsequently  released  at  the 
intercession  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  outrage  of  the  seizure 
and  assassination  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  which  amounted  on 
die  part  of  the  French  Government  to  an  abjuration  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  excited  the  warmest  feelings  of  resentmoit 
in  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  tiirough  the  medium  of  his 
embassador,  D'Oubril,  not  only  remonstrated  agamst  so  un- 
precedented and  scandalous  a  proceeding,  but  also  insisted 
Upon  Napoleon's  adopting,  in  concert  with  him,  sUch  mea- 
sures as  would  place  Europe  in  a  state  of  security.  To  this 
peremptory  requisition  a  decided  negative  was  given,  and  all 
diplomatic  cwrespondence  between  the  two  governments  en- 
'  tirely  ceased.  Ni^leon,  unable  to  wreak  his  resentment  upoa 
this  country  in  any  effectual  manner,  (for  the  sailing  of  a  small 
squadron  from  Rochefort  for  the  West  Indies,  which  levied 
sc»ne  contributioiis,  and  captured  a  few  merchantmen,  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  anexception,)  resolved  to  renew  his 
threats  of  invastcm.  ¥ot  this  purpose  he  built  an  -incredible 
number  of  small  vessels  at  Boulogne  and  other  convenient' 
stations  on  the  French  coast ;  whither  he  marched  a  very  large 
army.  The  attack  of  these  divisions  in  their  progress,  with 
various  fortune,  furnished  continual  employment  to  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  English  navy.  It  is  now  known  that  Napoleon 
did  seriously  meditate  a  descent,  whichmnild  cmamly  have 
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been  attempted,  at  every  hazard,  but  for  the  ignorance  and 
incapacity  of  his  naval  officers,  on  whom  he  rehed  for  assem- 
bling aach  a  force  in  the  channel  aa  would  have  given  them, 
according  to  his  calculation,  a  temporary  superiority.  Whilst 
bis  prqnratims  were  in  pn^ress,  upon  dictating  and  receivii^ 
■  a  suitable  invitation  &om  the  l^isUture  of  the  Italian  Republic^ 
Nf^lecm  repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  assumed  the  iron  crown 
of  the  ancKnt  Gothic  kings  of  Lombardy ;  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  after  his  demise  the  crowns  of  France  and  Lombardy 
should  never  be  worn  upon  the  same  brow. 

While  these  imperial  and  royal  pantomimes  were  exhibiting, 
Spain,  who  had  assisted  France  with  her  treasures,  had  now  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  Great  Britain.  The  capture  of  4  frigates 
returning  from  South  America  with  specie,  before  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  tiiis  country,  converted  her  opponents 
neutrality  into  open  war&re,  and  hostilities  immediately,  com- 
menced. The  indisposition  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to- 
wards Napoleon,  the  rapid  strides  of  the  new  Fmperor  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  dictatorship  of  Europe,  and  the  imminent 
danger  apprehended  to  the  liberties  of  the  ^eat  commonwealth 
pf  states,  produced  a  coalitioa  ag^nst  France,  of  which  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  England  were  members.  Preporationsforwarwere 
made  on  the  part  of  Austria,  which  produced  strong  remon- 
strances from  NqwleoH  to  that  Government.  Every  thuig  pre- 
saged approaching  hostility;  but  as  yet  the  door  of  negociatioa 
was  not  entirely  closed.  Suddenly  the  Tou1<hi  fleet  set  sail, 
raised  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  was  reinforced  by  the  Spanish 
squadron,  then  composing  an  armament  of  IS  ships  of  the 
line.  Had  the  combined  fleet  proceeded  northward,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  have  raised  in  succession  the  blockade  of  the 
di&rent  squadrons  on  the  French  and  Spanish  coasts,  and 
thus  accumulating  its  strength,  have  composed  an  armada  of 
74  ships  of  the  line  in  the  channel.  Then,  and  then  only,  an 
opportunity  might  have  been  afibrded  of  reaUzing  his  menace 
of  an  invasion ;  but  instead  of  pursuing  this  bold  and  decided 
m^ur^  the  combined  squadron  proceeded  to  the  West  In- 
G  3 
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dies,  &nd  arrived  at  Mardnique,  where  it  lingered  in  inglorious 
inactivity. 

■  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Nelson,  who,  with  1 1  ships 
of  the  line  was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  apprised 
i)£  the  sailing  of  the  Toulon  fleet;  but  mistaken  as  to  their 
real  object,  this  great  commander,  the  boast  and  bulwark  of 
his  country,  proceeded  almost  as  &r  as  Egypt  in  pursuit  cS 
them.  Undeceived  with  respect  to  their  destination,  he  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  West  Indies;  and  suph  was  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  French  admiral,  that 
in  despite  of  his  important  nomerical  superiorily,  he  returned 
to  Europe.  On  approaching  Ferrol,  he  was  encountered  by 
a  squadron  of  16  ships  of  the  line,  under  Sir  Robert  Cal- 
der :  an  action  ensued,  which  terminated  at  night,  and  ended 
with  the  capture  of  4  sail  of  the  line.  The  remainder  of 
the  combined  squadron  escaped  under  cover  of  a  dense  &g, 
and  of  the  darkness,  into  the  harbour  of  Ferrol.  Thus  ended 
Napoleon's  schemes  of  invasion ;  and  from  that  moment  he 
prepared  to  resist  the  formidable  confederacy  wliich  was  on  the 
eve  of  assailing  him. 

The  French  troops  proceeded  to  the  Rhine.  The  armies  in 
Hanover  and  Holland  were  likewise  directed  to  proceed  south- 
wnrtl  on  a  line  of  march  vertical  to  the  Danube.  On  this  oc- 
casion die  allies  committed  a  fatal  error.  It  was  generally,  but 
most  falsely  imagined,  that  Napoleon  was  taken  by  surprize; 
and  that  he  was  unprepared  for  the  conflict;  acting  under 
this  impression,  their  preparations  were  not  commensurate, 
either  in  extent  or  celerity,  with  the  gigantic  power,  and  stifl 
more  formidable  genius,  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  the 
Austrian  army  crossed  the  Inn,  and  took  possession  of  Bavaria, 
which  they  treated  in  every  particular  as  a  conquered  country, 
levying  contributions.  Mid  paying  for  their  supplies  in  dq)re- 
cVated  Austrian  paper.  In  the  mean  time  the  Electoral 
troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of  20,000  men,  had  proceeded 
to  Ingolstadt,  where  they  took  a  position  under  the  protection 
(^  that  fortress.    A  gross  mistake  was  here  committed  by  ths 
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s  GoTemmenb  No  Bt^s  were  taken  to  condliate  the 
i^ector,  and  he  was  complied  to  submit  to  the  invasion  of 
his  dominions  from  inerttable  necessity ;  but  he  entered  into 
a  dose  alliance  with  Napoleon,  the  bitter  troits  of  whic^ 
shortly  appeared. 

After  halting  a  few  days  in  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  general, 
-Mack*  with  an  army'of  upwards  of  80,000  men,  advanced  into 
Swabia,  and  penArated  nearly  as  far  as  the  deBles  of  the  Black 
Forest.  Napoleon  having  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
moits,  addressed  the  senate,  ordered  the  formation  (^  two 
armies  of  reserve  of  80,000  moi  each,  published  a  manifesto 
Justificatory  of  the  war  on  his  part,  and  presented,  throng 
the  French  minister,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisb<m,  a  memorial,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  recriminate  upon  Austria,  departed 
irom  Paris,  and  arrived  at-  Strasbur^  the  latter  ead  of  S^ 
tember,  1805,  accompanied  by  the  Empress  Josephine. 

The  Fr^icfa  army  immediately  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  the  Danube.  Napoleon  pro^ 
ceeded  to  Ludwigsburgh,  the  residence  of  the  Elector  of 
Wirtemburgh,  on  8d  October,  where  he  was  sumptuously 
Kitertuned ;  and  when  he  compelled  the  Elector  to  incorpo- 
rate bis  troops  with  the  French  army.  The  cavaliy  of  that 
army,  commanded  by  Murat,  pushed  its  patroles  into  the  de- 
files of  the  Black  Forest,  where  they  remained  la  posidon 
sevexid  days,  with  a  view  to  demve  the  Austrian  commander, 
and  lead  him  to  conclude  that  he  would  encounter  the  Frendi 
army  in  its  front ;  whereas,  by  the  bold  and  masterly  plan  of 
N^mleon,  the  points  of  union  of  the  different  corps  of  hia 
army  were  to  be  Dettingen  and  Donawert ;  thus  interposing 
a  superi<v  force  between  Mack  and  the  Austrian  territory, 
and  rendering  a  junction  with  the  first  Russian  army,  thai 
rqiidly  approaching  the  Inn,  impracticable.  Iir  prosecnting 
this  design,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Danube  at  imd  above 
Donawot,  and  spreading  the  forces  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand to  the  southward,  occupied  a  line  so  as  to  bear  immedi- 
ately on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Uhn. .  Iq  the  meantime  Murat  attacked  and  defeated  a  division. 
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consistiiig  of  12  HuDgarian  bctto&ms,  proceeding.  &(Hn  tfae 
Tyrol,  OQ  the  left  or  northern  side  of  the  Dannbe.  Thb 
detachment  was  completdy  routed  with  the  loss  of  4000 
prisoners,  their  artillery,  ba^^jage,  and  8  standards.  The  corps 
under  Ney  assailed  the  strong  position  of  Gimlzburg,  and  l^ 
line  of  the  bridges  connected  with  it.  The  actioa  here  was 
obstinate  and  sanguinary,  but  the  French  prevailed,  and  life 
Archduke  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ulm,  with 
the  loss  of  upwards  of  3000  men.  Hanng  so  far  succeeded 
in  his  plans,  N^Kileon  detached  Bemadotte,  with  the  corps 
under  his  command,  reinforced. by  the  Bavaiiaos,  to  the  Inn, 
to  observe  the  Russian  army,  now  increased  by  the  addition 
of  some  Austrian  troops.  Benmdotte  was  enisled  to  take 
up  a  strong  posilian  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  holding  the 
aUies  in  check,  and  preventing  them  &om  taking  any  measures 
to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  menaced  the  army  under  Mack. 

Thus  secure  from  all  assaults  in  his  rear.  Napoleon  vigot^ 
ously  pressed  the  Austrlans,  who  were  constrained  to  relini 
quish  the  outworks  which  defended  their  position  at  Uhn. 
After  a  most  gallant  opposition  on  lldi  October,  Soult  having 
proceeded  to  Meiningen,  surrounded  it,  and  tbe  ganison, 
composing  a  great  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  army, 
capitulated.  Pursuing  bis  victorious  career,  he  advanced  to 
Biberach,  whither  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  retired; 
and,  understanding  that  he  had  quitted  that  place  for  Uhn, 
Soult  took  possession  of  the  pass  of  Bregentz:  the  result  of 
these  combuied  manoeuvres  was  tbe  complete  investment  .of 
the  army  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Mack.  The  Areb- 
duke  Ferdinand,  who  foresaw  the  inevitable  destmction.of 
this  corps,  separated  himself  from  his  ill-fated  comracfes,. 
and,  with  a  considerable  force,  took  the  road  to  Franconia. 
He  was  closely  pursued  by  the  divisions  under  the  order  of 
Murat  and  Lannes,  who  compelled  General  Wemeck,  with 
a  force  of  12,000  men,  to  surrender;  but,  after  losing  the 
greatei  part  of  his  artillery,  the  Archduke,  with  the  wreck  of 
bis  gallant  army,  sought  and  found  refuge  in  the  mountains 
which  s^arate  Bohemia  from  Franconia.  ThesituatibnofMack. 
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beCBtne  bcqides^  Eveiy  proqietA  other  of  soccwsfiil  remUncc 
or  esc^  WM  at  an  end,  and  he.  was  now  iaenaoed  with  a 
goienl  Hssarilt  cm  hii,  msb,  .irtuch  were  InoqiaUe  <^  baing 
decided.  In  tbaa  •ztremit^  he  agreed  to  csfritnlate,  fint 
■rijujlaring,  that  he  iboHld  nsnaia  lumudested  until  85th 
October^  and  afienrards  cdnsaitkig  to  the  Eiuroider  of  his 
nrmy  on  the  20ih,  provided  that  the  corps  under  Key  should 
not  adrance  be^txid  im  leAgats  from  Ulm  until  the  35th. 
As  it  was  the  deagn<of  Napcdeon  to  detach  Key's  corps,  get 
possession  of  the  'Fyrol,  and  menace  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
onny  in  Italy,  he  readily  assented  to  this  condition ;  and  on 
&A  Stth,  die  troeps  immediately  under  the  command  of 
Mack,  marched  out  of  Ulm,  with  the  honors  of  war,  depositK 
nig  their  arms  cm  the  glagiis.  Their  number  exceeded  30,000 
VKa.  On  this  occasion  Buonaparte,  coUectbg  the  princ^isl 
Austrian  officas,  addressed  them  as  follows : 

"  Gentlemen,  your  master  wages  an  unjust  war:  I  tell  you 
j[dain]y,  I  know  not  Sor  what  I  am  fighting ;  I  know  not  what 
can  be  reipiired  of  me;  my  resources  are  not  confined  to  my 
premat  army.  Those  prisoners  of  w,  now  on  their  way  to 
Fiance,  will  observe  the  qiirit  which  animates  my  pec^Ie,  and 
trith  what  eagerness  they  flock  to  my  standaids.  At  a  sii^le 
word  800,000  volunteOTs  crowd  to  my  standard,  and  in  six  weeks 
beccmie  good  soldiers ;  wherois,  your  recruits  only  march  fitmi 
oompnlsion,  and  do  not  become  good  soldiers  until  after  sereral 
yesrs.  Let  me  advise  my  brother  the  Emperor,  to  hasten  to 
nnke  peace.  All  states  must  have  an  end ;  and  in  the  present 
crisis  he  must  feel  serious  alarms  lest  the  extinction  of  the 
dynat^  of  Lorraine  should  be  at  hand."  Much  mare  of  the 
same  exnltiog  nature  passed  upon  this  occasion,  whic^  ter> 
minated  with  these  memorable  words :  "  I  desire  nothing 
fiirther  upon  tlie  continent ;  I-  want  ships,  colonies,  and  ccwa^- 
merce ;  and  it  is  as  much  yonr  interest  as  mine  that  I  should 
hare  dieoi." 

In  this  manner  was  the  min  of  the  finest  army  which  ever 
Austria  brought  into  the  field  completed ;  and  had  Mack  pos- 
sesHd  ordioary  talents  and  resolotioa,  although  it  is  probablo 
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that  the  stqieriori^  at  fitrce,  and  atiU  morc^  tfa«  a 
talent,  would  bare  enaUed  "Sapcieoa  to  conqusr,  he  mut 
have  paid  deariy  fi>r  his  advantage ;  and  time  mi^t  have  bees 
aflbrded  to  the  Goremmeot  of  Austria  to  derel<^  somewhat  of 
that  energy,  which,  in  drcnmstancea  even  yet  more  criticBl, 
enabled  Maria  Theresa  to  tritunph  over  her  enemies. 

In  Italy,  many  actions  were  fboght  in  which  the  victory 
was  obstinately  contested.  Hie  Anstiian  forces  in  that  quarter 
were  commanded  by  the  Archduke  Charies;  the  FKoch,  by 
Massena.  Slowly,  and  contesting  every  inch  of  gronnd,  the 
Austiians  withdrew :  their  heroic  cotamaadeTf  although  con> 
strained  to  retire  under  circumstances  of  great  difficult* 
ctmducted  his  retrc^p^de  movoneaits  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larly, and  with  but  trivial  loss.  He  was  not  fidlowed  by 
Massena  beyond  the  iirontier  of  Camioht. 

But  whilst  N^apdeon,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  capn 
had  exalted  his  military  reputation  to  the  zenith  of  glory,  s 
purer,  and  therefore  a  brighter,  splendor  illumined  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Ndson.  The  combined  fleets  which  had  escaped  irom 
Sr  Robert  Calder,  m  the  vicinity  of  Ferrol,  proceeded  to  Cadiz^ 
wherc^  united  with  the  Spani^  vessels  in  that  harbour,  th^ 
composed  a  force  of  S3  ships  t^  the  line.  X»rd  Nelson 
having  missed  the  enemy  in  the  West  Indies,  end,  on  his 
return,  searched  for  them  in  vain  in  the  harbour  of  Cadi^ 
bad  proceeded  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  finally 
to  Portsmouth.  His  Lordship  did  not  long  remain  in .  dm 
country ;  but,  on  his  arrival  off  Cadiz,  rec^ved  the  command 
of  the  British  fleet  from  Lord  Collingwood.  He  then  prac- 
tised a  stratagem  to  allure  the  enemy  from  the  harbour.  In 
the  &ce  of  day  he  detached  Admiral  L£wis,  with  6  sail  ol* 
the  line)  upon  a  separate  service,  thereby  reducing  his  squad- 
itm  to  20  sail  of  the  line.  Villeneuve  ftdi'  into  the  snare,  and 
in  an  evil  hour  for  his  comitiy,  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  to  otkr 
battle  on  the  2lBt  October.  The  action  lasted  four  hours,  but 
die  spirit  of  Nelson  seems  to  have  animated  eveiy  sailor  in 
die  fleet :  the  victory  was  glorious  and  decided,  leaving  in  tbh 
hands  of  the  conquerorsj  20  ships.     The  annals  ot  naval  iwaiv . 
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&n  do  not  record  a  more  splendid  achievemoit  under  snch 
numerical  disadvantages;  but  the  price  pud  tor  the  victory 
was  deeply  r^etted.  In  Lord  Nelson  die  country  lost  the 
phoenix  of  her  defenders ;  in  him  was  centered  every  great 
and  exalted  quality,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  an  accom- 
plished commander. 

Sir  Richard  Strachan  was  the  f^eaner  in  this  harvest  of 
glory :  he  captured  four  of  the  remuning  ships,  and  the 
miserable  wrsdcs  of  the  combined  squadron  were  placed  for  a 
long  period  Aors  de  ambia.  Napoleon  had  incurred,  or 
seined  to  have  mcurred,  the  resentment  of  Prussia,  by  violating 
the  oeuLrality  vS  Anspach,  when  the  army  under  Bemadotte 
traversed  it  in  direct  opposi^on  to  the  strongest  remonstrances 
of  the  Prussian  administration. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  at  length  prevailed  on  by  the 
allies  to  do  every  thing  they  could  desire,  except  to  act  I 
The  &te  of  the  war  depended  evidendy  upon  hb  deciaon ;  but 
the  ministers  of  that  monarch  seemed  dMennined  to  sell  the- 
co-operation  of  thrar  master  to  the  highest  bidder:  they 
resolved  to  share  the  prey,  keeping  aloof  from  the  combat. 
Nf4v>leon,  to  provide  for  every  extremity,  had  ordered  Ae 
division  under  Augerau,  to  traverse  France  from  Brest,  and 
take  up  a  portion  near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Prussians.  Such  was  die  rehitive  situatioo 
of  all  parties^  when  Napoleon  proceeded  by  rapid  inarches  to 
the  Itm. 

The  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  whic^  hardly  amounted 
to  70,000  men,  did  not,  indeed  coidd  not,  offer  any  effictuat 
oppositicm.  The  river  being  passed,  the  m^n  body  of  the 
French  marched  with  the  utmost  celerity  on  the  road  to 
Vienna,  expelling  the  allies  from  every  position  they  attempted 
to  occupy,  enfeebling  them  by  successive  losses  of  men,  artil- 
lery, and  ba^age.  Still  no  general  action  was  fiiught,  the 
diies  b^ng  unwilling  to  hazard  an  encounter,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  might  have  been  so  irretrievably  disastrous. 
Whilst  Napoleon  was  thus  driving  his  enemies  before  him  on 
the  Icfl  bank  of  the  Danube,  he  detached  a  considerable  forca 
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to  the  ri^t  bank,  with  the  desi^  oS  Batidpadng  the  aUieB  in 
their  intended  retreat  upon  Vienna;  but. .the  ^vision  was  at- 
tacked hj  superior  forcesj  and  compelled  to  crow  the  river. 

On  the  1 1th  Novanber  the  adnoced  guard  of  the  Frem^ 
army  arrived  before  Vienna,  which  cily  obtained  favourable 
terms  from  the  victor.  By  a  most  dishonourable  stratagenii 
MoTfit,  pretending  that  an  annifitice  was  concluded,  prevailed 
on  the  Austrians  to  spare  the  principal  bridge^  over  which  the 
army  immediately  passed  in  pursuit  of  the  allicg* 

Having  organized  a  provisional  administration  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  and  made  such  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
his  Banks  and  rear  as  circumstances  would  admit]  Buon^)aite 
quitted  Vienna  on  the  15th  November  to  rejoin  the  army 
which  had  marched  into  Moravia,  whither  the  a]lie8  bad  re- 
treated. At  HuUebrunn,  Murat  and  Lannes  came  up  with  the 
rear  guard  of  the  allies,  and  c^tured  some  baggage.  It  was 
now  that  Napoleon's  own  base  stratagem  was  retorted  upon 
himself.  An  aidenle-camp  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  oul>^sts  of  the  French  army,  and 
demanded  time  for  the  Russian  army  to  separate  bom  the 
Austrians  end  capitulate. 

Murat  was  deceived;  and  the  Russians  gained  all  they  wanted, 
—  time  to  enable  them  to  redre  in  so  orderly  manner.  Tlie 
next  day,  however,  they  were  attacked  at  Guntersdorf^  and 
driven  Gromtbe  fidd  with  the  loss  of  SOOO  prisoners,  12[deQes 
ofcannon,  and  some  baggage  wagg<ms.  N^mleon  then  removed 
Co  Brunn,  the  citadel  of  which  c^tulated ;  and  now  ensued  a 
pause  in  the  military  operations.  The  reinforcements  viiich 
the  Russians  expected,  had  joined  them,  and  much  diplomatic 
finesse  was  practised  on  both  sides.  Napolecm,  understanding 
that  the  EmpenH-  Alexander  bad  arrived,  sent  General  Savacy 
to  compliment  him :  that  officer  renuuned  two  dfijs  in  the 
Russian  camp.  The  observations  which  he  made,  detraiqined 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon;  he  affected  a  strong  desire  for 
peace,  which  he  had  before  re&sed  to  the  Emperor  Fraliti^ 
but  upon  insupportable  conditions;  retreated  to  some  distance, 
took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  rear,  which  he  carefiiUy  £»- 
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tified,  receiving  Prince  Dolf^orncki,  irbom  ihe  Empenw  Alex- 
ander bad  sent  to  him  at  the  advanced  guard.  Briefly,  erery 
measure  was  adopted  wfaidi  couhi  induce  the  allies  to  belief** 
^t  he  shumied,  becaase  he  drei^ed,  a  battle. 

On  the  other-hand,'  the  Russian  army  bad  neither  pibvisioDa 
Iwdiemen,  nor  Forage  for  the  horses,  neither  had  they  any  com- 
mandere^Mble  of  opposing  Napoleon.  Necessity  urged  them  to 
become  tlie  assailants ;  accordingly,  on  the  I  at  December  tbey 
commenoed  an  o^nsire  movement,  directing  their  march  in 
s^rate  odamns,  avowedly  widi  the  design  of  turning  the 
flask  (^  the  Frendi  army :  to  tfais  movement  Napoleon  made 
jm  i^pontion  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  the  cavalry  under 
Minat  retired,  and  at  night  the  allies  occupied  a  strong  pori- 
tion  in  front  of  the  French  Army,  but  Mpamted  from  it  by 
very  diflSeoU  ground,  wfaicji  prevented  an  advance  from  that 
position  in  colnmns,  preserving  a  cUitinued  connection  with 
each  other.  The'fbrces  of  the  two  .armies  were  nearly  equal, 
amountmg,  on  both  aides,  to  about  80,000  liien ;  they  were 
equal  also  in  courage;  in  every  other  military  qUidity  dicr 
Russians  were  much  inferior  to  the  Frendi  army. 

Id  ^  evening  of  1st  December,  Napoleon  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, in  i^ich  he  tdd  the  troops,  that  the  Knssian  anliy, 
which  diey  had  before  beaten  at  Hollebrunn,  and  which  had 
then  Qai  bfcfbre  than,  had  now  ventured  to  return,  in  hopes  of 
terenging  die  drieat  of  the  Anstrians  at  Ulm.  This,  however, 
he  assured  them  would  be  in  vain;  for  the  liVench  army  now  oc- 
cupied so  formid^Ie  a  position,  that  if  the  allies  dared  to  advance 
to  the  attadc  bf  the  ri^t,  as  seemed  to  be  their  intention,  th^ 
must  inevitaMy  expose' their  flank  to  the  FrentA  columns  in 
that  (^rectim.  Asfor  himsel^be  prtmiised  to  b&  every  where,' 
and  to  direct  the  movements  of  all  tbe  columns;  at  ihe  same 
ijme  pled^g  bims^,  Ihat  if  victory  should  for  a  moment 
become  doubtfo},  he  would  in  pers<Hi  expose  himself  in  the 
front  -of  the  battle.  ■\^ctory,  however,  he  ccmsidered  so  certain, 
that  he  pledged  them  his  word,  that  this  should  be  the  last 
a«^n  r^'  the  tiunpaign,  after  which  a  peace  should  follow, 
which  would  be  worthy  of  France  and  of  himself. 
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Nor  were  the  allied  generals  n^lectful  during  this  int«T^  ; 
they^  were  equally  upon  the  alert  in  making  their  dispositions 
Sot  the  ensuing  day.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  imperfect 
knowledge  which  they  possessed  of  the  positions  of  Napoleon's 
anny,  though  little  more  than  a  musket  shot  distant,  rendered 
the -suppositions  upon  which  the  plan  of  attack  was  arranged, 
extremely  indefinite.  It  was  believed  that  Buooqiarte  had 
weakened  his  centre  considerably  for  the  reioforcement  of  the 
left  i  whilst,  under  the  idea  that  the  Russian  left  had  &r  out- 
flanked his  right  wing,  they  imaged  that  by  pas^ng  the 
defiles  of  JCobelnitz  and  Sokolnitz,  they  should  turn  his  posi- 
tions in  that  quarter,  so  as  to  be  enabled  afterwards  to  pro- 
secute the  attack  in  the  plain  between  the  wood  of  Turns  and 
the  'riUage  of  SchUpanitz.  They  also  con^dered  thu  Hspo- 
Icon's  real  front  was  covered  by  the  defiles  of  Schh^fwnifz  and 
Bello^tz ;  hut  hy  the  proposed  plan,  these  defiles  would  be 
avoided ;  and  it  was  also  intended  that  the  attack  should 
commence  on  the  tight,  in  order  to  execute  which  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  the  valley  between  Sokolnitz  and  Zdlnitz  was- 
to  be  promptly  passed  over,  under  cover  <^  the  Prince  John 
of  Lichtenstein's  cavalry,  and  the  advanced  corps  of  Prince 
Bragation,  which  formed  the  extreme  of  the  allied  ri^t. 

At  length  tiie  morning  of  the  2d  December  dawned  on  many 
tliousand  eyesi  on  which  the  film  of  death  was  to  descend 
before  the  evening,  and  the  battle  of  Austeiiitz  commenced. 
The  position  of  the  French  army  was  strong  and  very  com- 
pact The  different  corps  composing  it  were  drawn  up  in 
mas^ve  columns,  ready  to  deploy  or  advance  when  the  cri- 
tical momott  arrived.  The  Russian  army  was  arranged  in 
six  columns,  of  which  that  forming  the  centre  was  the  weakest. 
Ilus  error,  so  &tal  to  that  gallant,  but  mi^uided,  army,  o»> 
ginated  in  an  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  position  really 
occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  a  presumptuous  confideice  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  battle.  From  the  difficult  nature  of  the  <£> 
bouehes,  the  Russian  columns,  in  pix^rtion  as  they  advan^ 
from  ihdr  ori^nal  poation,  diverged  from  each  oth^  like 
radii  Irom  a  cpinmon  centre.  The  effect  of  this  derangement 
3* 
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Ivas,  that  tbe  left  of  the  allies  was  separated  fnun  the  centre 
extremity  of  the  Frendi  right  wing,  where  the  defile  of  Telluitz 
wu  vigorously  attacked,  and  obstinately  defended.  After  • 
long  and  ^oious  strode;  it  remiuned  in  possession  of  the 
allies,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  realize  a  port  of  thdr  plan ; 
bat  in  proportion  as  the  allied  left  wing  advanced,  a  wider 
uiterval  was  interposed  between  it  and  the  centre  of  the  army. 
Napoleon  saw,  and  profited  by  the  mistake ;  a  strong  column  of 
tiiie  army,  under  Soult,  advanced  to  attack  the  village  and 
heights  of  Pratzen ;  a  position  which  the  Russians  bad  occu- 
pied before  the  battle,  and  which,  if  gained  by  the  rVendij 
enabled  them  to  turn  &e  allies,  and  render  the  juncUon  of  the 
le&  wing  and  centre  an  impossilrili^.  At  this  moment  the 
greater  [Hut  of  the  Frendi  army  advanced  in  compact  bodies, 
in  ctmnection  with  and  deriving  aid  &om  each  other.  A  strong 
contest  now  took  place  ft>r  the  possession  of  the  heists  of  Blas- 
sowitz.  The  Archduke  Constantine  ordered  a  charge  by  the 
Uhlans,  which  Kellerman,  who  commanded  a  part  of  the  French 
cavalry,  dedining,  the  troops  rushed  impetuously,  in  pursuit  of 
KeUerman,  through  the  internal  of  the  French  in&ntiy.  Hiey 
were  thus  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  fix>m  two  divi^n^  which 
discomfited  them  with  great  loss.  The  in&ntry  of  the  Arch- 
duke were  completely  routed.  The  movements  above  de- 
scribed had  taken  place  on  the  wings  of  the  two  armies.  We 
muM  now  attend  to  the  operation  of  their  centres. 

We  icA  Soult  in  advance  to  the  heists  of  Pratzen,  on 
the  possesion  of  which  dq>ended  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Prince  Kutuso^  the  Rnssian  general,  who  ctmunanded  the 
whole  ariny,  and  was  then  statitHied  in  the  centre,  on  his 
way  to  attack  that  of  the  French,  was  astoni^ied  to  find 
himself  opposed  by  a  superior  force,  when  he  imafpned  him- 
self to  be  the  assailant.  He  immediately  determined  to  r^ 
cover  the. heights  of  Pratzen,  and  sent  for  firesh  tnx^s;  but  it 
was  too  late;  the  corps  of  Soidt  advanced  steadily  towards  the 
heists.  The  Russians  then  determined  upon  a  general  at- 
tack, but' their  fire  was  opened  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do 
much.eseculitHi,  white,  on  the  contrary,  the  French  fire,  re- 
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atmd  nntil'^  taomeiot  when  ite  delivery  ira^  be  unsi 

dfedive,  Ihiiaied  the  nmlcs,  and  .Btdggtired  tbe  resohk^OD'ttf 
tibe  RussiaiUf  Sotit  then  CHsbgd  tbrwftrd  :ta  tbe  hoi^tB,  of 
whidi  he  tMic  and  letain^  pgascjsaofi,  fosiniog  ~hi»  tRx^in 
semtoil  lijaesi  sod  giving  tbpm  aa  wgular  diiectiBD,  90  as  to 
pragant  a  double  front.  The  ^lapvor  Akmadix  acccmi-< 
puiied  th«t  column  of  the  Hdssian  finny  whiohwaB  appoatd 
toiSoult,  and  led  bis-omi  bettalion  to- attack.  1»8  xigbt  flank; 
other  wrpa  also  blincs»ed  bim ;  but  the  positioa  of  Soalt  waa 
strong,  and  his  arrangtin^ts  jnatterly :  he  waa  enabled  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  check,  while  the  ineqiuUlies  and.eleratioB 
oorered  his  own  tro<^.  Nothing  now  but  a  TigoRWB  diarge 
«ith  the  bwfonet  could  retrieve  tbe  ibitnne  fif'  theday.  TJie 
ttiusians,  fiirmed  into  cloBe  cobinuu,  attonpted  :thii  dope- 
rate^  manceuvFe;  but  the  destructive  fire  of  the  Frendi  extern 
minated  wb<^  Tanks  of  the  assailants ;  still  they  persevered^ 
aod  succeeded  in  compiling  a  part  of  tbe  French  line  to  f^re 
way.  Soult  now  ordered  a  general  cben^ge,  whieb  repdled 
the  eaaemy  ;  and  his  artillery,  now  bnHig^t  into  lio^  converted 
their  retreat  into  a  disorderly  ffigkl^  iA  whibb  they  lost  tbe 
gnater  part  of  their  artillery.  Tbe  battbe  still  raged  in  other 
quarters.  Tbe  possession  of  tbe  h«gbts  of  ^lassowitz  waa 
k»g  and  fimdy  contested ;  brilliant  and  eBective  charges  were 
Diade  with  tbe  Rusman  and  French  cavalry,  in. which  tbe 
guards  on  eadi  aUc  particakrly  dittingulsbed  tbcmselves ;  bat 
the  Fi>encb,  contimially  reinforced,  gained  possessicm  of  tbe 
hd^ts,  althou^  the  Archduke  Constantine  was  enabled  to 
retreat  in  tolerable  order.  Lannes  cotps  had  interposed 
itself  between  tbe  colnmns  of  Prince  Bragation  aod  Oeuend 
UwaiTOw,  and  bad  obtuoed  possession  of  a  commanding  emi- 
nence OIL  the  road  to  Brunn.  Tbe  fire  under  this  aSScer  wta 
so  con^derable,  and  directed  with  such  skill,  diet  he  waa 
enaUed  to  advance  and  expel  both  the  Husnan  ct^umns  frnn 
the  position  they  occi^ed,  but.  not.  without  a  long  and  des- 
perate opposition  from  Prince  Bragation. 

Tbe  heights  of  Aust^lite,  in  the  rear  of  the  pontion  taken  - 
^  by  the  allies  before  the  action,  and  which  position  was 
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.jaow  occiq>ied,  became  the  point  of  imkm  for  the  scattered 
xeauioa  oi  the  Russian  and  Austrian  columns,  but  by  this 
movKDent  thc^  eiqioied  the  baggage  of  their  army,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  sazed  by  the  French. 

It  has  btiea  abesdy  stated  that  the  position  of  Soult  on  the 
hdgfats  of  Pratxen  en^ed  him  to  cut  off  the  communication 
of  those  columns  oompo^ng  the  allied  left  wing,  which  were 
^tan^^  in  de&ies,  where  they  could  neitha:  receive  nor 
give  ud  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  It  was  at  this  moment^ 
when  the  French  troops  had  defeated  their  enemies  in  eveiy 
.other  pmn^  that  Napoleon  brought  up  his  reserve,  which  had 
oever  yet  been  engaged,  and  consisted  of  ^0  battalions,  to 
attack  these  coluomg.  The  operation  completely  suc- 
ceeded, and  diar  feeble  wrecks,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  day  had  lost  10,000  prisoners,  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  artillery,  were  obliged  to  defile  along  a  narrow 
causeway,  exposed  to  a  mnrderous  6re  of  cliain-shot,  and 
leaving  behind  them  the  greater  part  of  their  cannon.  A 
heavy  rain  completed  iJieir  misfiHtnnes.  Sudi  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  &mous  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  reduced  the 
allied  anny  to  one-half  of  their  original  numbers.  The  ag- 
gregate of'  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
amouidad  to  about  40,1000  men,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
thor  artillery,  with  many  standards.  The  loss  of  the  French 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  at  the  least,  9  or  10,000 

Its  coDiequenccs  proved  its  importance.  On  the  day  after 
the  action  N^Kileon  directed  different  corps  of  the  army  to 
pursue  the  allies,  who,  in  their  rarest,  bad  taken  the  route  to 
Hungry.  They  wore  too  much  en&^led  to  risk  another 
actitHi,  and  the  French  army  was  proceeding  to  surround 
them.  At  night  Prince  Lichtenstein  arrived  in  the  French 
tuapt  tp  treat  Sm  a  suspMsion.  of  arms ;  and  the  next  day  an 
interview  took  place  between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor 
Francis.  Their  colloqey  was  a  long  one,  and  in  it  was 
doul^ess  discussed  not  <Mily  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  but 
of  the  treaty  to  which  it  tended.     The  armistice  itself  was 
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inscribed  with  ihe  point  of  the  sword.  It  secured  thte  coiA- 
mnnicstions  of  Napoleon  widi  the  army  under  Massena,  an 
ol^ect  of  the  first  importitnce ;  enabled  the  French  army  6> 
ret«n  all  its  conquests ;  prescribed  the  retrent  of  the  Russians 
by  forced  inarches;  that  Austria  should  engage  to  difr- 
continue  the  Hungarian  levies ;  promise  myt  to  admit  any 
foreign  army  into  her  territories ;  and  also  that  a  dlploniatit; 
meeting  should  instantly  take  place  at  I^cholsburg,  in  ordt^ 
to  prepare  the  definitive  trea^:  to  all  these  eonditions  the 
^Imperor  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  assent. 

If  the  armistice  was  necessary  to  the  allies,  it  was  very  con- 
venient to  Napoleon,  whose  rear  and  flanks  were  menacied  by 
the  forces  under  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Ferdinand. 
Having  Carried  this  important  point,  the  French  Emperor 
found  time  to  listen  to  the  mediation  of  Prussia,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  to  accept  of  the  apology  of  her  govcrament, 
and  permit  her  to  betray  her  formej  friends. 

A  convention  was  entered  into  on  the  6th  of  December  for 
the  neutrally  of  the  north  of  Germany,  according  to  whidt 
the  British  expedition,  which  late  in  die  autumn  had  occupied 
'Haiiover,  and  was  designed  to  make  a  diversion  in  support  of 
die  common  cause,  was  permitted  to  embark  safijy. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  was  the  treaty  of  Kvsbui^, 
by  which  great  cesnons  were  made  to  Bavaria  <of  a  consider- 
able  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  including  the  Tynd 
and  the  Venetian  territories  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  Elector  of  i^varia  assumed  the  royal  tide  widi 
an  important  increase  of  territory  and  population,  and  Ac 
authority  and  influence  of  Francis  in  the  German  empire  was 
destroyed.  Napoleon  exercised  a  signal  vengeance  on  the 
King,  or  rather  the  Queen,  of  Naples.  By  a  treaty  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Neapolitan  Government,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French 
troops,  then  in  Naples,  should  mtiidraw,  on  condition  diat 
the  ports  of  that  country  were  closed  against  the  enemies  of 
(Vance.  This  trea^  was  broken  by  the  admission  of  thb 
British  fleet  into  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  debarkation  of 
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a  small  RHsEgan  umy.  Prampt  in  executing  his  readtes,  Na- 
poleon issued  aa  imperial  patent,  creatuig  his  brother  Joaeph 
King  of  Naples,  and  sending  a  poweriiil  army,  under  Massena, 
to  establish  htm  on  the  throne. 

Hie  drtails  of  this  expedidon  are  foreign  to  our  history :  it 
is  sufficient  to  mention  ^at  Xa^ries  was  subdued.  Before  we 
turn  the  attention  of  our  readers  inxn  Italy,  however,  it  may 
be  iHvper  to  add,  that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
1805,  Genoa  was  incorporated  widi  France;  another  flagraBt 
ntrfstion  of  a  scdemn  trea^.  A  short  time  only  had  dapaed 
rince  the  condusion  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  before  the 
cActs  of  the  convendon,  ugned  ISth  December,  1S06,  be- 
twe«o  Prussia  and  fVaiice  began  to  appear.  Prussia  ceded 
An^mdi,  Nenfehatel,  and  some  oUier  poasessions  of  tinsll 
ndue  to  EVance ;  in  conuderation  of  which  she  was  permitted 
to  ocoof^  HsBorcT.  This  she  acccvdii^y  accom^jshed,  1^ 
investing  that  comtry  with  her  troops ;  and  finding  her  scand- 
Jous  pretensions  opposed  by  the  British  Boverugn,  she  took 
fcnnal  poaaesraon  of  the  electorate,  incorporated  it  with  her 
own  t«ritorieB,  and  ahut  the  mouth  of  tbeEUieaad  theWeser 
agamat  British  vessels,  llie  meanness  of  thia  {woceediiig 
coofd  «nly  be  eqwdled  I^  it*  impc^cy. 

iVossia  wag  at  this  time  playii^  a  very  dangerous  game; 
hy  her  bostUe  dem(Mtstrations  against  France,  soon  after, 
•be  «ffiaded  the  proud  and  loAy  spirit  of  Napoletm 
beyond  the  hope  of  pardtMi.  By  violating  at  once,  and 
ra  Utt  most  fla^wit  manner,  every  principle  of  mord  jus- 
tioe,  she  had  indi^josed  the  only  ally  n4io  could  aseift  bar 
<i4th  money ;  and  sbe  also  hazarded  the  Iae>  of  the  friendship 
t^  the  En^ror  Alexander,  vpoB  the  pres^^ratioD  t^  whose 
amky  her  p<ditical  existence  depended.  Yet  this  was  du  mo- 
tecan^  n^iMi  urged  by  her  eril  destiny,  she  hazarded  the  awiiil 
reaoltB  of  a  raptiH«  wiA  Napoleon.  Jler  motives  were,  first, 
Ae  formation  by  Napt^eon  of  the  cricimited  oonfodecatioa  of 
the  Rhine,  by  which,  ha  detadied  aM  the  princes  vfaoae  terri- 
'  toriea  woe  contignoui  b»  that  river  from  their  comection  widi 
H  S 
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-  die  Oo-mm  empire  conitituted  binudf  their  protector,  sod 
'  obliged  tbem  to  keep*  for  bis  service,  an  army  of  58^000  nun. 

Fruisia  bad  stipulated  for  leave  to  estiUilish  a  con&draacy 
of  a  similar  description  in  the  nordi  of  Germany,  wbidi  was 
now  oonteinptuously  refused,  llie  second  grieraoce  was,  that 
■  in  die  negociation  for  peace  betwe^i  France  and  Et^jtand, 
vdiich  took  place  at  this  period,  N^wleon  was  folly  disposed 
to  have  given  up  Hanover,  althou^  seized  by  Fnusia,  and 
aonoced  to  her  dominions  with  bis  consent  and  concnrrenee, 
to  the  Sovereign  oS  Great  Britain,  in  esdiange  ftv  a  valuaUe 
equivalent.    This  negodation  fidled ;  but  XVussia  was  iqipriaed 

-  of  the  treachery  of  her  tdly,  or  rather  ber  ctmfederate  in  gnilt, 
and  dierefore  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  agunst  N^xdetn  at  a 
HKHnent  when  every  chance  was  deddedly  hostile  to  her. 

The  per6dy  of  the  French  Ruler  to  Prussia  in  the  course  of 
this  negodation  has  been  folly  established ;  it  was  equal-  in 
atrodty  to  that  which  was  practised  by  Prussia  towards  Great 
Britain :  her  hour  of  hamiliation  however  was  at  band. 
Several  circomstanoes  conduced  to  widen  the  breach  between 
'  the  two  powers ;  among  which  we  may  notice  the  arlHtrary 
reqniffltion  of  Augerau  upon  the  ci^  of  Frankfort,  to  fonudi 
a  contribution  of  6,000,000  livres ;  and  the  executim,  or  ni- 

-  tho"  we  should,  say,  murder,  bytiiescaitaiceof  aFr^K^  oourt- 
martial,  of  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  accnsed  and 
ctmdenmed  for  the  publication  (A  an  alleged  libd  on  Na- 
poletm. 

Incensed  at  these  outrages,  Prussia  commenced  preparatioiw 
for  a  war  with  France,  and  by  an  act  of  jadicial  in&tnatMMi,  a 
particular  day  (the  Sth  of  October]  was  fixed  uptm  by  the 
government  as  that  on  which  hostilities  were  to  bc^n. 

Tlie  Pmsflan  army,  amounting  to  about  1S0,000  men,  oc- 
cupied a  strong  position  on  the  banks  (^  Saale.  The  Froich 
army,  which  was  estimated  at  180,000  m»i,  was  in  Franotmia. 
Napoleon,  previous  to  his  departure  frcnn  Paris,  caused  a  re- 
port to  be  published  justificatory  of  the  presoit  war.  He 
.  then  advanced  by  the  route  of  Bambui^  and  Wurtsburj^,  to 
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tbe  banks  of  the  Saale;  his  right  wings  extended  so  as  to  de* 
scribe  a  crescent,  the  boms  of  whUili  pressed  upon  the  flanks 
of  ather  hostile  wing.  Thh  position  of  Na^wleoa  was  selected 
with  admirable  judgment;  it  enabled  him  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  Prussian  army  and  Saxony,  and,  in  case  of  a  d^eatt 
cut  off  the  retreat  'of  that  anny  in  the  direcdon  of  Berlin  and 
Magdeburg. 

The  campaign  was  opened:  by  on  engagement  betwe^  the 
corps  df  the  French  anny,  commanded  by  Bemadotte,  and  a 
dtvisicm  of  the  Frossians,  headed  by  Prince  Louis,  at  Schl^tx, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  thdr  prince  slain. 
Another  partid  aigagement  took  {dace  on  the  lOth,  in  which 
the  Prussians  were  agmn  besten  at  Saal&ldt;  but  the  most 
important  -disastar  was  the  capture  of  the  great  Pruasiau  ma- 
f;azines,  an  advantage  which  the  French  army  derived  fix>m 
faavii^  completdy  turned  the  left  wing  of  their  enemy,  whose 
situation  was  at  this  time  extremely  perilous.  The  conduct  of 
their  general,  dte  Bulrn  of  Brunswick,  who  was  nevertheless  a 
brave  and  able  tactician,  was  not  as  dedsive  and  judicious  mi 
this  occasion  as  might -have  been  expected.  Ransining  .in- 
active ia  a  posilifH)  almoBt  impregnable  if  assailed  in  front,  he 
permitted  the  French  army  to  assemble  its  di^rent  corps,  and 
to  march  nearly  round  his  position,  without  attempting  to 
<hange  his  arrangements,  or  to  attac]^  them  during  the  oper- 
ation, excepting  by  puny  and  inefibctuid  detachmoits.  If  these 
important  errors  were  committed  before  the  battle  of  Jena, 
the  dispositions  of  tiie  Prussian  army  were  still  mote  iaxiity  on 
the  eve  of  that  tremendous  conflict.  They  omitCed  to  secoce 
the  passes  vn  the  high  road  to  Jena,  and  particularly,  that  , 
of  Kofen,  which  had  been  so  neglected,  that  port  of  the 
Frmch  had  actually  penetrated  within  SOO  paces  of  one  of  the 
Prussian  ct^umns,  before  it  was  evoi  imagined  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  advance  upon  tJiem  in  that  quarter.  These 
important  positions  were  speedily  <fccupied  by  Buonf^arte, 
and  so  strength^ed  as  to  become  nearly  impregnable. 

;On  the  memorable  14th  Oct  the  two  armies  engaged.    The 

battle  was  fiercely  contested,  but  the  skill  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
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sn^ierior  force  of  bisarmy,  prevailed.  In  vain  did  the  Pni^^s 
attempt  to  r^ain  the  important  pnsH  ofKofen;  in  vain  did 
their  cavalry,  formerly  eo  celebrated,  charge  the  French  wings. 
It  is  a  well-known  feet,  tfaat^such  was  the  distressed  state  of  the 
Pmssian  army  for  provision  and  forage,  that  neither  their 
horsBB  DOT  men  had  received  sustenance  for  3Q  hours.  In 
despite  of  all  these  disadvantages  before  the  battle,  the  Prussians 
fought  whh'  distinguished  bravery ;  bat  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  Inortally  wounded  towards  the  sequel  of  the  octioa*  and 
was  carried  off  the  field.  From  that  disastrous  moment  there 
was  no  longer  a  comtnander-in-cbief.  The  Prussian  corps, 
nay>  every  regiment,  fbu^t  separately  in  the  position  ^ey  had 
taken  up.  The  [Jan  of  the  battle,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  perished  with  its  author,  the  Duke.  In  such  a  sUuatim 
did  the  Prussian  army  remain  when  Murat  (now  created 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg)  charged  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry. 
The  attach  was  irresisUble,  and  the  Prussian  stJdien  fled,  pre- 
serving neither  order  nor  discipline,  lie  high  roads  in  their 
rear  were  filled  and  blodced  up  by  the  baggage,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  fugitives  to  eac^ie  in 
that  direction.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  hod  displayed  much 
personal  courage  in  the  acdon,  quitted  the  field,  when  its  &te 
wail  decided,  escorted  by  a  strong  detadiment  of  dngooaa, 
and  VkAl  the  route  to  (last  Prussia.  The  loss  of  the  Frussiaiis 
was  enonnous ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  50,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  more  than  SO  generals,  300  {neoes  at 
cannon,  and  immense  magaaines.  After  the  octicMi,  14<,000 
men  surr^dered,  with  Marshal  MuUendorfl  A  great  part  t^ 
the  success  of  the  day  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excellence  of 
the  Fr^ich  artillery.  A  Saxon  re^ment,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  3000  men,  were  reduced  to  a  few  hundreds  in  the 
space  of  ag^t  minutes,  by  beii^  exposed  during  that  time  to 
an  unmasked  battery  of  grape-^ot.  Naptdeon,  before  the 
battle  of  Jena,  had  -additessed  a  proclaiaation  to  the  Saxons, 
to  keep  (dive  their  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Prussians,  AAn- 
the  battle,  he  dismissed  6000  Saxon  prisoim^  with  Aim  ot 
ficers,  and  entering  into  a  negociation  with  the  Elector,  that 
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prince  was  admitted  »  member  of  die  ConfederaUim  of  the 
Rhine,  aad  bis  cwtingeut  fixed  at  30,000  men. 

Thf:  copsequencea  of  the  battle  of  Jena  were  even  more 
cvlaiqitous  than  the  acdon  itself  By  disposing  different 
corps  of  bis  army  in  such  a  mtumer  as  to  be  always  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fii^tivea,  in  the  direc^oo  of  the  Oder,  the 
natunil  point  of  retreat  and  union  for  the  scattered  Prussian 
^vieioqst  and  by  pursuing  them  without  affording  a  moment*]! 
rei^ite^  be  compelled  the  Tsrious  bodies  of  Prussian  troops, 
wandering  over  the  country  without  concert  with  each  other, 
or  Aafereace  to  a  crgwned  head,  to  surrender  prisooeca  of  war. 
At  HaUe,  the  reserve  of  the  Prussian  army,  which,  by  sook 
£»tei  Uunder  had  t^keo  no  part  in  the  great  batde,  were 
eocount^red  and  defeated. 

.  Of  all  th9se  Prussian  divisions,  or  rather  £ragiiients  of  an 
army,  the  only  one  whidi  occasioned  any  serious  incoavoii- 
etioe  to  the  Fr^tch,  beyond  the  labour  of  the  pursuit,  was  tlw 
£»ce  under  General  Blucher.  This  iilusbions  officer,  who  will 
benafter  occupy  a  distinguished  part  iu  our  narrative,  had  tmder 
bim  a  finee  oS  20,000  men.  By  exertion  almost  incredible,  and 
vitb  a  degree  of  military  skill  irftich  reflects  the  hi^ast  credit 
upoo-  his  tftifnti,  be  eluded  any  immediate  action  with  the 
£><n^  corps  ^pointed  to  subdue  hint,  and  inveigled  three 
tfivisioos  (^  the  French  army  (amounting  at  the  least  to  60,0QQ 
nen)  to  a  distance  aS  nearly  150  railes  (to  Jena).  When  at 
last  overtaken,  wid  compelled  to  seek  a  t^nptmuy  r^ge  in 
Lubet^  his  spirit  animated  the  meagre  and  exhausted  forms  oi 
his  followers,  who  soi&Kd  the  extremes  v£  hunger  and  ia- 
tigue;  nor  '^d^  they  conquered  vrithout  a  desperate  action  in 
the  streets  and  houses  of  this  town.  But  Blucher  stood  almost 
tifme  in  this  generous  deygtionto  his  country.  An  emulation 
of  ireacbavy  aod  cowardice  distinguished  the  commanders  of 
4be  Aif^^ftP*  Pxuasian  fortresses,  with  the  exc^ition  of  those 
in  S^l^a,  Magc^burg,  the  stronger  dtadel  in  Eun^K^ 
Span4sa»  and  m^y  other  plaoss,  surrendered  ahnoft 
without  ^f»  a  decent  shadow  of  resistance.  But  prosperity 
Iwliad«rst«d,lJiK}?«artof  Niqiplew.  Whilst. we  admire  (and 
u  4 
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in  that  admiration  the  latest.posteritj  will  luiite,)  the  force  and 
power  of  the  genius  which  bad  Bccomplished  such  prodi^es, 
we  must  turn  aside  with  horror  from  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
repulsed  the  solicitations  that  were  made  to  him  for  die  inter- 
ment  of  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Brunswick  in 
the  mausoleum  of  his  ancestors ;  and  with  contempt  from  the  ' 
abject  littleness,  the  grovelliog  insolence  of  his  conduct  to  the 
prostrate  couriers  and  minbters  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  his 
arrival  at  Berlin,  which  city  he  entered  in  triumph  the  latter 
end  of  October. 

The  occupation  of  tlie  war  did  not  prevent  N^xJeim 
from  remembering  his  quarrel  with  this  country.  Hts 
troops  took  possesuoD  of  Hamburgh,  a  neutnd  and  inde- 
pendent city,  and  confisciitedt  wherever  it  could  be  found, 
British  merchandize.  It  was  then  he  published  the  femous 
Berlin  decree,  declaring  the  "  British  islands  in  a  state  cf  Uock- 
ade."  It  was  hb  first  exploit,  in  a  series  of  campaigns  agtnttst 
our  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  best  practical  ccaa- 
meotary  on  thb  extraordinary  and  odious  proceeding  is, 
that  in  despite  of  thb  and  other  decrees,  still  more  severe, 
British  commerce  continued  to  flourish,  and  even  to  increase 
to  an  extent  and  in  a  degree  heretofore  unknown.  To  secure 
his  communication  with  France  and  to  gratify  his  inextin- 
guishable animosity  towards  the  partizans  of  England, '  be 
cashiered  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  took  military  posses- 
non  of  bis  states,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  at 
AUona.  Before  he  entered  upon  the  Poluh  campaign, 
Napoleon  declared  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Berlin,  that 
unless  the  Austrian  army  immediately  evacuated  Bohemia,  he 
would  consider  their  continuance  in  that  country  as  a  declar- 
ation of  war.  Intimidated  by  this  threat,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment complied,  and  their  resolution  was,  no  doubts  accelerated 
by  the  presence  oi  an  army  of  40,000  chosen  tnx^s,  which  he 
had  assembled  in  Dalmatia,  iu  the  weakest  and  most  accessible 
part  of  the  Austrian  frontiers.  An  army,  which  had  beoi  as- 
sembled on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  now  adnnced  to  the  Elb^ 
and  took  possession  of  Huiover.  The  commandant  of  the  stn»^ 
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fortress  of  Homeln  fidlowed  the  example  of  his  brethretij  and. 
sorreDdered  after  a  slight  resistance.  It  is  imposnble  to  renew 
these  events  without  ascribing  the  c^itulation  of  so  many  strong  - 
fortresses,  with  such  disgraceful  celeri^,  to  acorrupt  understand- 
ing with  the  officers  who  were  intmsted  with  their  defence.  The 
example  afibrds  an awAil  leastm toall  goremmentB,  that  when- 
ever they  (q>enly  renounce  ereiy  principle  of  good  &ith  and  sin- 
cerity in  their  public  transacdons,  they  must  expect  to  be  exactly 
imitated  by  their  dependants  on  any  occasiini,  when  their  per- 
scmal  interests  may  appear  to  them  to  require  the  sacrifice  and 
rain  of  their  eoqiloyerB.  All  the  provinces  of  Fnuaia,  west- 
ward and  northward  of  the  Oder,  were  now  subdued ;  and  the 
King  salt  a  oonfidendal  minister  to  negodote  the  terms  of 
an  armistice  with  Napoleon ;  but  the  terms  prescrUied,  which 
amounted  to  a  surrender  o!  all  the  remaining  fortresses  of 
Prussia,  including  Danbucv  to  the  westward  of  the  Vistula, 
were  loo  severe  ibr  the  Kii^  of  Prussia,  even  in  his  d^resied 
oonditioo,  to  accede  to ;  and  on  the  29th  November  he  left 
Beriin  for  Posen,  wfafere  he  arrived  on  the  Ist  December. 

It  appears  that  a  considerable  Russian  force  had  croeaed 
die  ViKiila,  and  were  advancing  into  Prussia,  to  oppose  this 
anny.  N^oleon  detached  three  corps  to  meet  them ;  but  dte 
Russians,  not  conceiving  themselves  strong  enough  to  maintain 
their  position,  retired,  evacuating  Warsaw,  which  was  entered 
by  the;  French  army. 

Hie  prt^riety  of  Nq>oleon's  perseverance  in  an  oiterpriz^ 
to  tSket  which  he  had  to  contend  against  the  extraordinaiy 
disadvantages  of  sttuatitm  and  climate,  and  with  a  people,  too, 
inured  to  that  severi^  of  cold  which  was  so  destructive  to  the 
flench  army,  may  very  reaKwably  be  qoestioned. 

The  whole  fVench  army  having  crossed  the  Vistula,  w^e 
joined  by  N^wleon,  whose  arrival  in  the  camp,  was  as  usual, 
the  prelude  to  ofiensive  operations.  The  force  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  was  certainly  infoior 
to  tbatoftheFr^feb. 

Hostilities  began  by  an  attack,  on  the  part  of  the  Fmtch, 
at  a  vilkige  on  the  Narew,  whidb  a  strong  corps  of  Rii»- 
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sians  bad  sttempted  to  fortify;  from  this  eqtpaicbniHit 
they  were  driveii,  after  an  obstiDfite  and  bloody  enoouQteri 
and  the  next  day  produced  the  battle  of  Gobovln.  It  appears 
thtf  the  PniBsiaos  aiutuned  the  bniot  of  tbu  actiont  wlud) 
was  in  &ct  rather  a  drawn  battle  than  a  victory.  The  advonta^ 
was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but  if  we  bring  their  pr^teoGiona 
to  the  test  of  geographical  evidence*  the  only  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  in  a  disputable  case  of  this  ldnd>  the  adva^age 
will  certainly  lie  found  to  have  remained  with  the  Frenchr 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  action*  wws  masters  of  the  Sfid,  and 
claimed  possession  of  the  custamary  tn^hies  of  prisoners  and 
artillery.  Sdll  tfae  rttistance  of  the  enemy  was  most  dewier 
rata.  We  should  have  premised,  that  wt  this  period  the 
Russian  and  Prosiian  armies  were  separated ;  one  which  had 
fouglu  at  Golzovin,  was  uodar  the  orders  of  Bashofilai,  (he 
othslr-was  commandad  by  BennmgseD. 

On  the  26th  December  nu^het  desperate  battle  was 
fought  at  Pultu^  t  acuwding  to  the  Fr«uh  account,  the 
Bussiaas  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  rctijFe  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Benningaen,  cm  the  Matrary,  eWms 
the  honour  of  having  r^Htbed  Napoleon,  and  oUiged  him 
to  eetreat.  The  application  of  the  same  nde  tp  which  «e 
hmre  abme  adverted,  namely,  gsographical  oridefice,  woidd 
decide  the  controveny  in  &vgur  of  the  yreadi,  wbii^  is  nn^ 
dered  the  more  probable  from  their  numerical  superiont^ 
the  exce^uce  of  thwr  artillery,  mid  the  transcendent  talents 
of  tikeir  commander.  Sfillit  waa  a  very  difieroit  contest  fr«n 
those  of  Austerikz  and  Jena.  The  ^French  army  sii&<^ 
dreaditi%,  not  otif  by  the  long  and  fiiriaiis  resistance  th^ 
'  encountered,  but  frav  the  climate.  Napoleon  had  efdeied 
the  coips  under  Ifiw^itl  Soult  to  make  a  d^ow,  and  assail 
4he  BrUisianE  iq  flank :  in  the  exceutiDn  of  thie  f^onmand,  the 
tnoops  waded  to  their  kaaes  in  hal£-£Kffien  mud,  0Sp^^ 
to  til  the  indemeacy  of  a  violent  r«io.  Kapolecm  beas*^ 
that  the  Russians  bad  lost  from  25  to.SO,000  men  in  kfUeo, 
jwouiided,  and  prisflfMrs,  75  pieces  of  cbumoo,  asd  19O0  carts 
with  the  l^iggage-    His  own  loss  he  estimated  at  SOOOmm 
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in  killed  uki  wouoded.  It  is  probable  that  both  statements  are 
iaoorrect,  and  that  N^>olecm  tsxaggeated  the  Russian  losses 
as  inucb  as  he  diminidad  his  own.  Still  one  circuiiutance 
cannot  be  diiputed,  that  the  Russian  anny  retired  after  the 
action  to  Ostral«ifaa,  abmit  90  miles  from  Warsaw,  and  25 
from  Fultnsh.  NajX)leoii,  having  made  arrangements  for 
placing  bis.  troc^  under  cover,  (for  winter  quarters,  in  the 
strict  saue  of  the  term,  ceold  not  be  procured,)  returned  to 
Warsaw,  where  he  busied  himself  in  d^>iomatic  arrangements. 
But  the  Rusnans  would  not  permit  him  to  eemain  l<Hig  in 
a  state  of  repose.  The  Prinoe  of  Forto  Corvo  had  been 
directed  at  the  lattat  end  of  January  to  skirt  the  shore  of 
tbe  B^tic  and  procoed  to  Elbing,  a  sea  port  of  East  Pnisna, 
.  where  there  whs  a  comiderable  '"■g'H"^  belonging  to  the 
combined  army. 

This  movement  alannod  the  omfederaie^  as  it  not  Mily 
menaced  Koningsb^g,  when  Aey  had  ettaUished  their  chi^ 
depot,  but  Are^oied  to  turn  thor  right  wing.  The  whcde 
Russian  army,  thenfine,  brdra  np  fr«n  thor  cantonments, 
and  advanced  tmmrds  the  Virtnk.  Bemadott^s  corps,  snp- 
ported  by  Ney,  was  attadced  at  Motringen  on .  die  9Mh  J». 
nuaiy,  1807.  It  is  probable  that  dwae  corps  were  worsted, 
akfaou^  Napdledn  did  not  &il  to  claim  th«  victory,  particularly 
as  the  personal  ba^age  of  the  Prince  was  ca[Miu«d  by  a  detad^ 
ment  of  Rmuans,  who  penetrated  into  the  rear.  Nap<deon  im- 
■ediatdy  (^}C8ted  his  plan.  The  IVinceof  Porto  Corvo  had 
ordwB  to  retreat  towards  tha  liae  aa  the  Vistula,  allowing  the 
RussiaQStopurwehim  m  such  a  directitm  as  to  enable  Vapo- 
feeon,  with  the  renuMder  of  his  army,  to  turn  (he  IcA  wing  of  die 
Rsssiaiu,  gat  into  their  rear,  c^itin*  their  magarines,  and 
givetham  battle,  under  circmmtances  which  would  have  est 
off  :the  posfibili^  of  m.  retreat.  Had  thk  scfaenie  entire^ 
swceeeded,  the  w«*  weald  pnobably  have  beea  tenmnated  \tj 
Ae  ^esttiKtian  or  surrender  of  the  Russian  army ;  Iwt  Ooie- 
ral' Beimingsen  was  too  c9^>eri<Boed  acMUBHtder  to&U  into 
radiasaare.   Asslued  thatbehad  ^bqMleeaiBpen<mto.oefl- 
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tend  with,  he  concoitrated  his  divisioiu.  After  a  rapid  miurcb, 
by  which  he  turned  the  left  wing  of  the  Russians,  the  first 
important  offensive  movement  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  was 
to  attack  the  town  of  Gadstadt,  on  2d  February,  where  the 
Russians  had  established  a  great  magazine.  The  action  here 
was  long  and  sanguinary,  and  heroically  contested  on  both 
sides ;  bat  the  superiori^  of  the  French  forces,  uded  by  a 
powerful  train  of  ardllery,  admirably  s^red,  compelled  the 
Russians  to  abandon  Gadstadt,  which,  with  the  dep6ts  of 
Aterstein  and  Liebstadt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
On  the  Sd  February,  the  French  assailed  the  bridge  of  Bei^- 
fried,  a  potation  of  great  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
RusHan  left  wing.  Here  Benningsen  had  stationed  the  flower 
of  his  troops.  The  French  got  possession  of  the  bridge^  but 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians  was  so  ably  conducted,  that  no 
serious  impredsion  could  be  made  in  their  rear  by  Marshal 
Ney :  ni^t  alone  put  an  end  to  tfae  battle.  On  the  4di  Fe- 
Iwuaiy,  the  French  craitinned  to  advance ;  the  Rusuans 
retired  slowly,  in  perfect  (»der,  oviuling  themselres  of  every 
adrantagemis  position  to  turn  upon  their  putsu^^  and  keep 
them  in  check.  On  one  of  these  days,  however,  a  detached 
Russian  ctdunm,  which  had  mistaken  its  road,  was  snrronnded 
by  die  French  army,  and  newly  destroyed.  It  should  here 
be  stated,  that  while  these  (^>erBtbos  were  going  on  between 
the  main  bodies  of  the  two  armies,  a  detached  divisioa  of.  the 
French,  under  Savary,  stationed  new  the  confluence  of  the 
Berg  and  Narew,  was  attacked,  and  driven  ftom  its  position 
by  General  Von  Essen;  but  the  acticxi  itself  was  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  have  any  immediate  influence  on  tbe 
great  stru^^ '  On  the  7th  Februaiy  the  Russian  army  bad 
netreated  up<m  Eylau,  end  that  day  was  spent  oa  both  aides 
in  makmg  preparations  for  the  great  battle  which  was  to 
ensue  on  the  following  day.  The  Russians  occupied  a  form- 
idable position,  one  part  of  which  consisted  of  a  rising  ground, 
whicb  commanded  the  principal  d^xmcke,  by  which  the  French 
army  could  proceed  to  the  attadc  of  the  Riusians.    Thie  pos- ' 
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aesmoa  of  tKis  height  was  deqteratdy  contested,  but  it  re- 
,  muned  in  poesessuNt  of  the   Russians.       They  were  not, 

however,  equalty  successful  at  the  village  <^  £ylau,  from  the 
.  church  and  church-yard  of  which  they  were  expelled,  after  a 

-  most  bloody  encounter,  which  did  not  terounate  until  ten  at 
night.     NapolecHU  then  made  his  disposition  for  the  morrow ; 

•  according  to  which,  the  Russian  army  were  to  be  outflanked 
.  on  both  wings,  while  the  corps  of  Davoust  was  to  p^ietrate 
into  thw  rear. 

The  battle  began  at  day-l»%ak,  on  the  8th  February,  t^ 
a  renewed  attack  on  the  eminence,  which  the  Russians 
so  gallantly  defended  Uie  preceding  day.  Of  this  eminence 
the  Fr^Kh  finally  obtained  possession,  but  not  without 
great  slaughter.  At  the  sequel  of  their  attack,  the  tirail- 
leurs of  Davoost's  corps  opened  their  fire  in  the  rear  of 
the  Russian  line,  and  Augerau  proposed  to  execute  his 
part  of  the  plan,  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  Russian  line, 
'  which,  in  that  case,  (as  Davoust  was  in  the  rear,)  must  have 
been  lo&llibly  destroyed ;  but  at  this  critical  moment  a  heavy 
fiill  of  snow  enveloped  both  armies  in  a  dazzling  obscuri^. 
Augerau's  division  wandered  from  the  point  of  attack ;  the 
connecticHi  between  the  difierait  corps  of  tbe  French  army  was 
lost,  and  its  columns  became  insulated. 

At  this  awfiil  crisis  NiqK^ecMi  and  his  army  were  preserved 
from  utter  ruin  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  cavalry  under  the  Duke 

-  of  Bei^  si^^rted  by  the  imperial  guvd.  Tbe  Russian 
infimtzy,  which  had  advanced  to  surround  the  column  under 
Cr<3ieral  St.  Hilair^  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter;  and 
the  battle,  which  had  raged  with  the  greatest  iii^  from  five 
.o'clock  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  was  now  restoreda 

Hie  possesion  of  the  chur^-ya|d  and  church  of  Eylau  was 
GCMitested  on  both  sides  with  the  greatest  obstinacy;  bat  at 
length  the  ^pearance  of  Davoust's  corps  in  the  rear  of  tlie 

.  Russian  line,  ctxnpelled  them  slowly  and  deliberately  to  retire. 
Thus  ended,  the  murderous  batde   of  Eylau,  in   which, 

'.and  the  preceding  action,  the  French  boasted  that  the  alhoa 
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httd  lost  neftrij  SO^OOO  men,  in  killed,  wmiikled,  wtd  priaonen, 
Rnd  45  pieces  of  cuUion ;  while  (hdr  own  loss  in  the  ocdon 
whs  diminished  to  7000  nttfi. 

OmeTBl  Benningsen  clumed  ui  important  nctory;  bat 
geographical  erideooe  did  otA  sopport  his  pretensicau,  as,  aAtr 
tlie  bacde,  he  retreated  to  a  connderaMe  distance  behind  the 
river  PregtL  Indeed,  both  gmoals  were  fiuled  in  dieir  prin- 
cipal aims.  Bensingsen's  plans  entirdy  miscarried,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  rdinquish  all  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Pn^.  The  prefects  of  N^xdeon  to  sunround  and  destroy 
the  Russian  army,  &nd  cf^Mnre  tbeir'niBgazines,  had  also  only 
partially  succeeded ;  Koningsberg,  the  gi«at  depdt  of  Ae 
Russian  umy,  bdng  dfeetnally  oorered,  and  lua  own  troops 
so  enfeebled  l^  losses  in  the  fidd,  fuid  die  extreme  r^oMr  trf" 
the  dimate,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resume  o^nsive 
«peratf(»is. 

AAet  (be  battle  of  Eylao,  so  great  cf)eration  was  attempted 
on  either  side.  The  French  army  slowly  withdrew,  assuming 
a  semidrcnlar  position,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Uie  si^e 
'  of  Duitzic  The  head-qoarters  of  Butm^iarte  were  at  Va- 
kenstdn ;  a  situ^on  chosen  at  once  to  ui^  the  megt  and 
<rfnerve  ihc  enemy's  Hne.  Dantzic  being  at  last  dosely 
pressed,  an  expedidtm  fa^  se*  was  attempted  &r  its  idiof ;  bwt 
Uk  pvMnptitBde  of  Kapoleon  (Nsooncerted  the  design,  the 
expedition  feiled,  and  the  troops  composing  it  vfen,  far  tbe 
most  patt,  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  On  19tli  May  the 
fbrtt<ess  sorrcttidered.  Vast  quuitities  <^  militaiy  stores  wwe 
fonnd  in  it,  and  the  army  of  Ni^lemi  was  reinfi>i>ced  not  only 
-by  the  troops  whidi  had  lieen  oconpiod  in  the  atge,  but  also 
■by  an  omnense  number  of  cwiscripts,  -vtiio  proceeded  to  him 
JD  safi^  fiiom  a  ^stance  of  TOO  miles. 

Nnpc^een  was  now  sincerely  dmircHn  of  a  continental  peace, 
tad  made  overtsres  dnrii^  the  al^e  to  the  Allied  Soverngns, 
ifUA  did  not,  however,  lead  to  any  resi^  althmgh  no  attanpt 
had  beoiinade  by  die  dlied  amy^  iriiidi  had  also  been  power- 
■fiilly  reinfitrced,  to  arrest  the  &te  t^  Danbeic.    Yet  no  sooner 
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bftd  it  fkSeut  than  it  broke  up  from  its  cantonneiits,  and 
assailed  different  parts  i^  die  French  position,  on  some  of 
which  they  were  able  for  a  time  to  make  a  Mrioua  impraBnoo. 
NapcJeon,  informed  of  these  movements,  quitted  Dantac,  and 
r^iaired  to  tlw  afmy,  which  he  immediately  pat  in  motion, 
and  directed  to  advance.  Ccmtrary  to  it^t  niji^t  have  been 
si^osed  the  design  of  the  Rus»an  Oeneral,  he  retreated 
^Oirty,  and  in  good  order,  followed  by  Napoleon,  who 
entered  Oadstadt  on  (he  9th,  and  on  the  lOth  ibund  the 
RussiaA  attny  stationed  in  advance  of,  and  in  the  towb  of 
Heilsbm^  a  place  which  the  Russians  had  cuefidly  fortified 
during  liwr  months,  in  whit^  dicy  had  deposited  great  maga- 
zines, and  which  diey  appeared  resolved  to  defoid.  Hiey 
possessed  a  Saice  <^  15,000  cavalry,  and  their  roar  was  pro-  ' 
tected  by  60  pieces  (rf*  cannoD.  A  warm  oigagement  ensued, 
which  lasted  unM  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Russians  were  compelled  to  ^Miidtm  thdr  advanced  poSitioQ. 
The  succtieditig  day  (10&  June)  Was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
reconmiissanee  of  tiie  enemy's  line,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
own  troops  for  &tR  battle  he  anticipated  on  the  ISlh;  but  in 
the  night,  the  Russians  abandtmed  HolMrai^,  and  withdrew 
in  the  direction  of  Friedland  and  Kfmingsbeii^.  Napoleon 
dosdy  fi^wed  them,  and  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies. 
The  corps  under  the  Duke  of  Befg,  Soult^  and  DavonSt,  pro- 
'ceeded  towards  Koningsb^g,  while^  with  tfie  ronbinder  of  his 
forces  (excepting  his  r^^  wing  under  Massena,  then  not 
engaged)  Nqxdetm  ccmtinued  to  pursne  them.  . 

On  the  14th  both  arfnies  arrived  at  this  oelebrated  ispot, 
n^en  Benningsen  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle.  His  posttion 
vaM  ttrong,  and  covered  by  a  deep  ravine,  a  thick  wood,  and 
the  town  of  Friedland.  The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  tainKi 
np  by  (he  French,  in  making  their  urangements,  and  holing 
the  Rnsaans  in  check.  At  length,  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  preparations  btdng  -completed,  die  Fimch  he^n  what 
may  property  be  called  (he  battle,  by  an  attack  on  the  town  of 
Friedland,  by  General  ManAwid's  divisitai.  In  (his  opciv 
ation  he  was  resisted  by  a  large  body  of  Russian   cavalry, 
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but  was  of^Nntmidy  asnsted  by  the  French  dnfjoms  apder 
Maubourg,  while  a  battery  of  30  {weces  of  cumoQ  restmined 
.  the  advance  of  the  Russians  in  this  point.  Bomingsen  then 
attacked  the  corps  of  Ney.  The  Russian  trotypa  diarged 
sevenl  times  with  thor  wonted  courage ;  but  repulsed  in  each 
assault,  many  of  the  assailants  were  predpitated  into  the 
Aller,  and  there  drowned. 

After  8  bloody  strug^e,  the  French  advanced  to  the  works 
which  surrounded  Friedland*  when  they  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  the  Russian  imperial  guards,  cavalry  and  In&ntiy, 
who  had  concealed  dtemselves  in  the  ravine  before  mentioned- 
So  impetuous  and  well-timed  was  this  cbai^  that  the  French 
ctdumns  long  wavered,  and  the  battle  would  [wobably  have 
been  lost  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  the  French  reserve. 
These  troops  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Russian 
guards  were  ddeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Fried!  and 
.  was  finally  Altered  by  the  French. 

During  these  operations  in  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army,  their  left,  under  Mortier,  advanced,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  pene- 
trated into  the  ravine,  where,  protected  by  the  sature  of  the 
ground,  th^  sustained  Uttle  comparative  loss;  and  on  de- 
bouching from  thence,  they  were  enabled  to  pierce  the  centre  of 
the  Russian  line.  No  attack  on  the  part  of  Benningsen  upf« 
N^wlecm's  centre  could  produce  a  diversion  in  &vour  of  his 
gfdlaat  troops  combating  in  Friedlaod.  The  Russians  rediei^ 
and  were  pursujed  by  the  French  until  midni^t.  Napoleon 
asserted  that  the  loss  of  the  uiemy  on  this  occasion  was  ixom 
15  to  18,000  men,  and  80  pieqes  of  cannon :  25  generals  are 
rc^rted  to  have  been  dither  killed,  wounded,  or  tak^i  pri- 
soners. Tbo6^  however,  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
bectnning  acquwnted  with -t^e  gross  system  of  exa^eration 
parsoed  by  Buon^)arte  in  his  bulletins,  will  qualify  this  state- 
ment Yoy  materially.  The  French  loss  was  estimated  by  the 
same  imfor^ai  calculator,  at  3500  in  killed  and  wounded ;  a 
statement,  the  total  falsehood  of  which,  must,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  sufficiently  evident. 
13 
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ItFotwitbstflnding  his  defeat,  Benningsen,  the  next  day,  at- 
tempted to  raUy  his  forces ;  and  the  columns  of  die  army  that 
were  cut  t^by  the  manoeurres  of  die  French,  endeavoured  to 
cross '^  AJIer,  in  which  thiey  partially  succeeded.  After  Ac 
battle,  ■Ae  French  army  oontinued  to  advance,  and  the 
Rnssians  to  retire.  On  the  16th  the  three  corps  detadied 
from  the  French  army,  entered  Koningsburg,  which  was 
Iband  to  be  no  longer  tenable,  where  they  discovered  immense 
roagaajnes  of  every  descriixion,  and  a  great  nymber  fif  vessels. 
On  the  19^  Napoleon  arrived  at  lllat,  the  extreme  pomt 
of  the  Rusnan  fronder  on  tfie  side  of  Pdand,  where  an 
armistice  was  speedily  concluded  between  the  two  armies, 
which  left  the  King  of  Prussia  only  the  town  o€  Memd. 

Before  we  close  the  history  of  ihb  compiugn,  we  must  add, 
that  the  force  under  Massena,  which  liad  been  stationed  on 
die  Bn^  had  advanced,  and,  after  defeating  that  pordon  of 
the  Aussian  army  which  had  been  opposed  to  il,  had  joined 
flieir  crannides  on  (he  Niemen, 

-  N^iodatMnu  immediately  commenced,  and  were  pre&ced 
by  an  interview  between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
cler,  whlc^  took  place  in  a  raft  on  the  river  Niemen,  in 
pRsence  of  bodi  armies.  The  sovereigns  embraced  each  other, 
and  entered  into  the  tent  constructed  for  them  on  the  raft. 
He  interview  lasted  for  two  hours,  at  die  end  of  which  the 
most  diatingui^ed  officers  in  the  French  and  Russian  armies 
were  respecdveiy  introduced  to  Napdeon  and  Alexander.  So 
cor£al  were  the  two  monarchs  upon  this  occasion,  that  a  conven- 
tion wad  entered  into^  bywhich  th^  town  oflllsit  was  neutral- 
iwd :  Alexander  and  his  guards  occufned  <me  part,  and  Na- 
p(de(Ni,  with  his  suite,  the  other.  The  unfortunate  King  of 
^iiaaia,  to  whom  this  new-bom  ftiendship  boded  no  good,  wag 
admitted  to  their  entertainments.  In  a  disposidon  so  materially 
eon^iating,  few  difficuldea  could  retard  die  progress  <rf'  the 
n^ociation.  In  the  early  part  of  July,  and  within  two  days 
of  Qach  other,  appeared  the  treaties  between  France  and 
Rttsna,  and  France  and  Prussia. 

The  latter  power  o&red  her  mediation  between  France  and 
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Great  Britwi^  wliich  was  accepted  by  N^toleoD,  and  iVfranil 
by  the  British  GoTernmen^  on  the  ground  that  the  secret 
articles  of  the  trea^  had  not  been  commanicated  to  it.  It  has 
been  since  proved,  that  amongst  these  secret  articlee  was  one 
for  closing  the  ports  of  Rusna  against  the  oominerce  (^  Great 
Britain. 

Availing  himself  of  the  privilege  granted  to  him  by  Ruaua 
and  Priissiat  of  creating  new  kingdoms  at  his  pleasure 
N^Mleon  amalgamated  Hanover,  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  pf  Hesse,  and  Bome  small  districts  in  the  vicuii^, 
into  a  monarchy,  in  favomr  of  his  brother  Jerome,  whom,  he 
exalted  to  a  sovereign,  by  the  title  of  King  of  Wes^fibslia. 
While  in  America,  he  had  mamed  a  young  lady  of  Baltiinore; 
but  KapcdeoB  insbted  upon  his  separating  from  her,  end 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wirtembutg.'  Respect 
fin*  this  illustrious  lady  {Hvventt  our  desi^atlng  this  odious 
transaction  by  its  true  name. 

French  troops  were  at  this  juncture  conveyed  in  Russian 
vessels,  to  take  possession  of  Corfu  and  the  adjaccatt  islands. 
In  a  word,  die  whole  continent  of  Europe^  Sweden  only  ex- 
cepted, either  remved  laws  directly  bom  Napoleon,  or 
submitted  to  his  influence.  If  ever  arabidoD  could  be  sa- 
tisfied with  its  attunment,  Buonaparte  might  now  hav^  been 
saturated.  He  had  succeeded  in  every  military  enteiprize  he 
had  undertaken,  with  the  exception  of  the  rq>ul8e  before  Acrh 
His  militaiy  reputation  at  this  period  transcraided  that  of  any 
modem  commander,  and  rivalled  the  renown  of  die  most 
illustrious  captains  of  antiqui^.  His  arts  in  the  cabinet  wen 
even  more  dreaded  than  his  generalship  in  the  fiejd..  !(■ 
France^  a  great  miyority  of  the  pet^le  hailed  him  as  dior 
preserver  and  hero;  and  splendid  monuments  and  usetiil 
institutions  disdnguiahed  his  domestic  government.  The  very 
fetters  with  which  an  all-pervading  despotism  bound  the  pet^i'^ 
were  courted  and  cherished  for  the  salie  of  him  who  imposed 
them  on  the  nation.  Nothing  remained  to  establish  NiftolaiHi's 
good  fortune  but  a  moderate  use  of  nctory,  and  a  maribBC 
peace.     But  the  cry  of  the  blood  of  FaUn,  and  the  Dnke 
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^Eagfai^i,  had  ascended  from  the  earth,  and  vas  heard  and 
r^^istared  in  hearen. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  army  was  a  series  oi 
tiiam^tta.  In  every  cky  he  was  ^^eted  by  rossala  who  trem- 
bled at  his  frown,  and  exulted  in  the  distinction  of  his  smile. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  tlie  Senate  and  L^i^tive  Bodj* 
addressed  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  and  respect, 
or  rather  the  most  egregious  fiattery.  The  aa\y  sovereign  on 
ifae  continent  who  still  opposed  him,  (the  King  of  Sweden,)  was 
«xpdled  from  Pomernnia ;  and  Stralsund  complied  ihe  long 
«hain  of  maritime  fortresses,  by  the  possession  of  which  he 
hinted  to  exclude  the  commerce  of  this  country.  We  have 
not  space,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  ia  a  memoirof  Napoleon, 
to  detml  the  ncauses  which  led  to  the  memorable  expedition 
agwist  Copenhagen,  under  Lord  Cadicart,  for  the  purpose 
of  seaing  tbe  Danish  fleet.  It  is  certain  that  this  measure 
precipitated  the  rupture  betweei  this  country  and  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander. 

it  W^s  now  that  Ni^leon  fulminated  bis  wrath  against  the 
Prince  K^^ent  of  Portugal.  An  army,  under  Junot,  waa 
dspoti^ed,  not  merely  to  invade,  but  to  conquer  and  r^in 
possession  of  that  country.  Against  such  a  force,  in  close 
union  with  the  Spanish  troops,  no  e&ctual  opposition  could 
be  made ;  and  the  Prince  embarked  mth  the  royid  &mily  and 
hh  treasures  for  Brazil.  The  French  anny  Uien  took  quieC 
possession  aS  Portugal. 

During  these  events  Buonaparte  visited  Italy ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  famous  Mil«i  decree,  which  denationidized 
dl  vessels,  the  captains  of  which  had  submitted  to  be  searched 
by  Engli^  cruisers,  nothing  occurred  in  this  interim 
worthy  of  notice.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  origin,  progress, 
and  accomidishment  of  those  dark  and  infiunous  artifices  which 
Napoleon  practised  towards  %un,  and  whidi  woe  the  fonndi 
aticm  o(  those  events  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin. 

The  accession  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  to  tbe  throne 

of  Sp^i  bad  established  a  family  alliance,  more  intimate  than 

bad  ever  distinguished  two  independent  states.      Whoi  diaC 
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compact  was  dissolved  hy  the  French  revolinioD,  Spui)}  after 
maiQtainittg  a  disastrous  war&re  against  France)  for  die 
restomdon  of  the  Hoase  of  Bourbon,  quietly  reassutned  her 
old  liabits  of  connection  with  that  country.  To  Ke^xdeon 
she  fiimidied  money  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  for  so  dcHng, 
was  precipitated  into  n  rupture  with  Great  Britain. 

At  die  penod  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  Manuel  Godoy,  had  mont^liaed  all  Ac  great  offices 
of  the  state.  Hated  by  the  people,  feared  and  detested  by  the 
Prince  of  Asturiaa,  heir  to  the  crown,  he  was  supported  ardy 
by  the  blind  attachmoit  of  the  Qoeen,  and  tolerated  by  the 
imbec^ity  of  die  monarch.  To  aUure  this  person  to  his  in- 
terests) NapoleMi  made  him  die  most  splendid  propositions. 
He  created  him  generaUssimo  of  the  Spanidi  and  Freioh 
armies,  designed  to  invade  Portugal,  and,  in  a  projected  par- 
tidon  of  that  countiy,  oKred  to  establish  a  small  sov««ignQF, 
romposing  about  a  third  of  Portugal,  of  i^ch  he  was  to  be 
the  hereditary  possessor.  The  dissension  between  Godoy  and 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  increased,  and  was  soon  broi^t  to  a 
crins. 

The  King  of  Spain  imprisoned  his  son,  and  in  a  cMifi- 
doidal  letter  to  Napeletm,  explained  the  imputed,  not  the 
real  modves  of  this  extraordmary  proceeding;  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  wishes  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  might  be 
dfied  to  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  the  French  Emperor. 
This  furnished  a  plausible  pretext  to  interfere,  not  ccdy 
in  the  national  concerns  of  Spain,  but  in  die  private  feuds 
of  the  royal  &mily.  Napoleon  availed  himsdf  of  (he  <^por- 
.  tunity,  and,  under  the  pretext  <^  rendering  his  mediarion 
efibctual,  becanse  irresistible,  he '  introduced  «  powerfbl 
army  into  Spain,  under  the  Duke  of  Berg;  Having  dius  rai- 
dered  all  real  conciliadon  between  the  son  and  &her  impoasi- 
Ue,  his  agents  again  increased  die  feud  to  die  last  extremi^, 
affecdng  ultimately  to  espouse  die  cause  o(  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  and  that  of  his  n^al  parents,  or,  to  speak  more 
correcdy,  of  Godoy. 

Alarmed  by  these  ambiguous  proceedings  die  royal  family 
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resolTed  to  depart  for  Mexioo  j  but  their  deugss  being  fhu- 
brated  by  s  powerfiil.  insorrectioi]  at  Am^utx,  they  than  re> 
flignfid  d>e  crown  to  their  son,  the  Prinoe  of  Asturias^  who 
^rasenAusiBatically  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  F^inand 
tfaeSeven^,  life  fiivearite,  Oodoy,  was  thrown  into  a  osmmoD 
prison,  and'liis  property  confiacatad;  immediatdysubaequentto 
which,  the  Dake  of  Berg  arrived  at  Madrid,  with  a  force  of 
upwards  of  50,000  men,  and  propagated  the  report  Uiat  Na- 
poleon might  be  hourly  expected  in  Madrid.  Every  preparation 
snit^e  to  the  rwik  trf'tbe  expected  guest,  and  ^e  importance 
of  his  mediatorial  jeuntey,  was  made.  Havii^  then  reduced 
the  B<Hi  aiid-&ther  to  an  ahgect  and  helpless  dependence  ap«i 
the-  wilt  <^  the  French  Emperor,  tke  Duke  of  Berg  treated 
alternately  «ith  each ;  now  dieting  to>  consider  the  abdication 
<^  Cbiries'  IV.  as  oompulsoiy,  and  therefore  invalid;  and 
now  b^^lmg  Ferdinand  with  the  promise  of  the  speedy  re- 
storation of  his  title  by  Napoleon.  During  diis  treaty,  artfidty 
prolonged  to  the  last  moment,  the  French .  troops-  bad  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  principal  fortresses. in  Catalonia,  and 
attempted  to  get  possession  fraudulently  of  Pampeluna ;  but 
hi  this  desif^  they  wn«  frustrated  by  the  patriotism  and 
conrage-  of  the  officer  who  conunanded  the  t^adel:  it  wa« 
tiia«fore  s^zed  by  main  force.  Tha  Duke  of  Berg  affected  to 
fee^all'bis  sympadiies  awakened  for  Charles,  his  consort^  and 
the  JBTonrite,  Godoy ;  and  whilst  ha  was  phtying  tlus  doidile 
game,  the  new  king  made  his  public  entry  into  Madrid  amidst 
die  loudest  aeclamatitHiB. 

The  real  object  of  Napoletm,  throughout  ihese  apparendjt: 
contradictory  intrigues,  was  to  get  the  wb(^  Royal  Family  of - 
i^in  into  fais  poww.  With  tbia  de«gn,  the  report  was  re- 
vived in  the  strongest  and  most  accredited  manner,  that  Na- 
poleon had  quitted  Paris  fin*  the  purpose .  of  proceeding  to 
Madrid ;  and  it  was  urged  that  theln&nt,  Don  Carlo^  brother 
of  Ferdinand,  shouldsetouttomeethim.  la  an  evii  hour  this 
prince  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  the  Duke  of  Berg  still  ' 
continued  bis  perfidious  intrigues  with  Charles  IV.  and  Fer- 
dinand.    Napoleon's  aim  was  to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  quit 
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Madrid  and  proceed  to' the firoptier  of  France;  and,  in «i4a  to 
acctHDfdiih  this  object;  he  dispttded  General  Smaiy  *'A  a»- 
nlianees  that  be  would  bot  hentrte  to  acknowladge  Vm^mumi 
ukingifhewouldcomptywithhiswishes.  TboBinrtigrHod, the 
new  sovere^setouton  hiBJonroey.  OBhiaanivataiMMoHi 
behaJted,  whene  be  recxived  s  cuttmuiucation  fiNNn'Napolaoii» 
BtroBgty  urgii^  him  to  proceed  to  Beyaaatt  «ber«  the  French 
Emperor  had  actually  arrived.  Aft^  much  delibentiian,  aa4 
contrary  to  the  express  reonninutdatim  of  the  peo[4e  of  Vittori% 
Ferdinand  proceeded  to  BaytKuie,  On  his  arrivid  at  ibe  fioiif 
tier,  he  perceived  an  ominous  fiiUure  in  tboae  otfamat  naihft 
of  respect  which  Buch  a  visitor  and  such  a  minioii  wieie  taiidai 
to  demand ;  and  although  oa  reaching  St  Jess  de  Laez  fa« 
was  welcomed  by  the  mayor,  be  had  too  sentun  grounds  tv 
tooclude  that  he  was  betrayed.  To  retreat  was  now  impet' 
sible,  and  he  was  welcomed  on  his  arrival  at  B^v>ob«  by  Mai^ 
thai  Berthier,  and  other  distinguished  offices  in  the  train  of 
'NifMileon.  Still,  the  residoace  aseif^ied  to  him  was  oitirdij 
disproportionate  to  his  rank ;  birt  his  iMpea  begui  to  tenve 
.when  NapoletHf  in  person  arrived  to  wekome  and  invite  bin !» 
dinner  at  the  castle  of  Mantc.  Ferttinaad  bdngnow  imQMRbed 
in  the  tinis  of  bis  oppressor,  it  only  remained  to  bqgnile  King 
Charies  and  his  ctmsort;  a  project  easily  te  be  cxecatedt  aS' 
th^  only  stipulated  for  the  release  of  their  favourite,  Godoy* 
and  that  he  shoold  precede  them;  areqoest  readily  granted.  On 
their  approaching  Bayonne,  Ferdinand,  and  his  brother  Carlos, 
with  a  number  of  Spaniards,  went  out  to  meet  the  ro^  pair  ; 
but  the  interview  wafi  extremely  onberrassing  to  aH  parties. 

At  length  the  mist  was  deared  up,  and  Ge»a«I  Savary,  upon 
the  return  of  Fenlinand  from  an  entertainment  at  the  castle  of 
Marsc,  was  ordered  to  apprize  him  that  Napoleon  requiied 
the  immediate  surrender  of  tite  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
with  an  assurance  that  the  re^  of  the  House  of  Bourbcm  was  at 
an  end,  and  that  that  dynasty  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  sovereign 
of  the  House  of  NapcJeon.  This  perfidious  demand  was  re- 
solutely opposed  by  Ferdinand,  and  ine&ctual  negociations 
took  place  between  his  minbters  and  the  agents  of  Napoleon, 
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wiko,  fiddii^  the  priocfe  more  infltetiMe  than  hi  cnptete^ 
vmkA  himadtf  of  the  inbeoli^  of  the  ol<l  King.  A.sapanae 
fwgeriwfam  took  place: betweto  theftdwr  and  aon,  iAwhkii 
fecdiniMi  ettprewed  bis  wiUii^oess  to  nsigB  xia  crowa  to 
Idaietbier*  toettaadiiiinilitbecqilu%of  a  sid^toMadridk 
aadt .  if  ChadM  waa  indiapoaed  to  undeiDo  tba  j^guea  of  rajr 
aity,  to  exercise  tiie  functions  of  smeragatf  in  sncb  anuuiner* 
oad  nfith  saA  a'  ddei  ea  might  sail .  their  niilliial  .convenieoce. 
On  tlu  rupture  of  this  treaty,  C3>Biies  pulpUabed  tf  procUtnatio» 
to  the  i^MBiiah,  appriaing  them  that  he  had  abdicated  the 
fiatme  of  Fraaoa.in  jbvour  oFN^ipleoa*  and  calling  upiw 
4hem  to  noei«^  .and  tntsti  die  French  as  farethreo.  But  Ae 
fiaapeaor,  joipatintt  of  the  deUy  arising  out  of  the  tedioua 
SatBu  o£  diplooMM^,  resolved  to  compass  his  object  at  onoe. 
He-ther^hra  anKanted  on  interview,  in  lus  presence,  betvreen 
the  mambcra  of  the  Boyal  Jamily  of  Spain,  then  together  at 
Baymifie.  This  meeting  was  of  a  ray  extraordinary  natuxe. 
-The  Qnaen  of . Spain,  oAer  upbruding  Ferdinand,  openlyi  with 
his  nadipatiiia».  dedored  Iwn  to  be  iUegitimate.  This  admifr- 
SOB,  .woitby  of  Meawlina  hersell^  petri&ed  her  auditors. 
BiMBapaita  having  in  vain  ofiered  the  crown  of  Maples  t» 
Feniioaiid^  and  that  of  Etniria  to  hie  brother  Carlos,  ad- 
dregaedAhe  &HWW  in  these  memorable  words :  Prince,  il^ut 
optv  etUtte  la  ceuion  et  la  nori :  allowing  hbn  six  hours  to- 
dalibente. 

Ferdinand,  having  no  other  alternative,  was  compelled  at 
lo^th;  to  accede  to  the  disgraodul  trea^  by  which  the  whole 
Spaoisb  moDoidiy  was  transferred  to  the  son  of  a  notaiy-pablic. 
cf  Ajoocio^  Zt  is  impoauble  to  record  such  enormities,  or  even 
to  read  them,  wkbout  the  strongest  indgnation :  the  whsAe 
is  a  tiasue  of  uoexampted  fi^ud  and  baseness.  We  no  longer 
recognize  the  conqueror  of  Marengo,  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
and  Friedlond :  his  glories  are  extinguished  in  the  treacheries 
of  the  base  kidnapper  of  Bayonne. 

Ftom  tbb  juncture  great  and  important  changes  took  place 
in  the  pidilic  opinion  throughout  all  Europe  with  respect  ta 
Napoleon.    Hitherto  excuses  had  been  offered  fur  all  faisag- 
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grassiofls^  bat  the  nalced  atrodty  of  sad)  a  p 
inshed  and  enraged  the  nations  that  beheM  H.  Veax  far  » 
time  (gained  th«ir  arms  and  etoMd  their  lips ;  bat  (he  apaHi 
«f  patriotiBni  -whicA  now  electrified  the  ^Moifh  n^bn,  »d 
afterwards  burst  into  a  ^uioaB  fluie  thtt  tprnd  thnwgh- 
trat  lUin^,  consumed  the  guil^  greatiiesa  (tf--d>«  Fnradi 


To  retnnt  to  the  thread  of  our  narratiTe.  Naptdaon  Iwniig 
assembled  what  he  termed  the  Netabla  of-^pufa,  (pORnna 
arbitrarily  selected  from  di^rent  dasses,  and  voiieus  placesr) 
introdbeed  his  tmither  Joseph*  who  had  been  raodled  froa 
Naples,  as  their  future  sovereign ;  aiid  the  constkMicn  vtech 
bad  been  pn^nsed  for  his  sutgects^  wa»  now  read  over  to  tbran. 
This  act^  it  raust  be  ihirly  aeknewle^ed,  Mnkined  some  inik- 
portant  ameliwations  in  the  form  of  tiie  govenmairt,  timhni^ 
at  least  in  appearance,  the  royal  authority  by  the  CoMMf  but 
coming  from  hands  polluted  by  such  recent  treachery)  it  was- 
justly  teid  indignantiy  qpamed  by  the -^Muiiards :  indie  cii^ 
cumstances  of  this  assembly,  however,  tbey  oonld  cfflLy  yidd 
passive  obedience,  and  tfaey  realized  Jo8q>h  as  King  af  Span 
'and  the  Indies.  In  Madrid,  the  intelligence  of  the  dmuaiiil», 
of  Ferdinand,  and  of  the  iU-treatment  of  the  rc^  fenilyr 
exasperated  the  wrath  of  the  pet^e  to  madBess.  Upon  an 
apprehenuon  that  Dea  Antonio,  the  remaining  brother  of 
Ferdinand,  was  idwut  to  d^iart  for  Bayonne,  a  IubmA  ame 
on  the  2d  of  May,  which  a  French  detachmeht,  who  fired  upon 
the  molAnde,  was  unable  to  quell.  In  a  short  timer  every  n>an 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  socie^  at  Madrid,  armed  hinudf  in  (he  best 
manner  he  could,  and  qiposed  the  French.  The  battle  was  long 
and  bloody,  but  the  Frendi  columns  cleared  the  street»  with 
showers  of  grape-shot,  and  at  length  the  insnrrection  was  ter- 
minated. The  next  day,  and  the  succeeding  one*  a  military 
tribunal  was  asaembled  at  Madrid,  composed  otJ^vntk  ^ffiurs^ 
who  condemned  to  death  all  persons  taken  pristmers  on  the 
Sd  of  May,  wiUi  any  implements  in  their  possessim  whicb 
they  could  by  any  possibility  have  converted  into  we^xms. 

After  these  acts  of  military  slau^ter  and  judicial  a 
17 
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itien,  tfie  Dtdte  of  Berg,  whom  Ctuiriea  IV.  h«d  ^>poinCMt 
Knttmatit-general  of  Spain,  is9B«d  ft-  prodamKtion  to  the 
people,  r^raOiBj^  the  icenes- which  had  taken  placey  and  pro- 
wnmag  a  eomf^ete  mmaeatf.  Bot  a  new  flpirit  bod  mnaaa  in 
%iain;  ndfak^  elergjr,  menlkants,  MUnufectarer^  uirf  pcauHitt 
eavoUed  thenB^ves  m  the  number  of  the  defexden  of  ihar 
coontpf.  Cmiacik  were  convened  b;^  the  pec^lejMtnultHpeaaC 
itisun«ctioaa  arosa  The  French  army,  eompated  at  abont 
i^O^no  mm,  WM  obUf^  to  be  divided  into  detaduneots, 
whidi  were  diAribated  in  the  various  provinces;  bot  the** 
4lelachmentB  not  unsnccessfiil  in  accomplufaing  the  ol^ectt 
&ey  had  in  view.  The  corps  under  Ganends  Weddd  ami 
4)^poat,  pioceediog  liron  A&drid  to  Cadiz,  were  encoonteied 
at  Bsyleii  bj  Geoeral  Castaoos,  surrounded,  and  eon^MHed  t* 
capitate  to  the  number  of  14,000  men.  The  ^ege  of  ^ra- 
gossa*  one  of  th«  most  briUinat  events  in  the  Spanish  his- 
tory^  was  raised  by  the  French.  In  Catalonia  they  were  de- 
feated^ and  for  a  kmg  time  they  remained  without  reinfivoe- 
neat.  Joaqifa  was-  ccMipelled  to  quit  Madrid,  and  to  nedre  t* 
Burgos.  The  only  quarter  in  which  the  French  proq>er«f 
was  in  the  north  of  Spain,  where  Maidnl  Besaicres,  wUfc 
ISiOOObko,  overthrew  a  force  of  about  3fi,00o,  chiefly  onn- 
posed  of  peasants.  Tlie  lose  of  the  Spaniards  was  immaise ; 
and  could  Bessieres  have  co-operated  with  the  French  force 
in  Portug^  under  Junot,  th^r  juuctltHi  would  have  had  a 
most  nn&vouTsble  e^ct  upon  the  affitirs  of  the  patriots.  Bot 
Junot  had  sufBdent  occopation  in  another  quarter.  His  forces 
were  chiedy  established  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces 
of  Portugal ;  and  the  northern  provtnces  had  risen  upon  thdr 
invadersj  expelled  than,  and  taken  possession  of  Oporto. 

Ad  e3q>edition,  under  the  ordo^  of  Sir  Artliur  Wellesley, 
(now  Duke  of  Wellington,}  had  sailed  from  Cork  to  expel  the 
French  from  Portugal.  The  Eki^i^  commander  disembarked 
hb  army  in  Moude^  Bay ,-  and  on  the  1 7tb  of  June  a  partial 
action  took  place  at  Roleia,  in  which  a  French  division  was 
defeated.  At  Vuniera,  on  the  21st  of  August,  a  more  dedded 
batUe  was  fought,  and  Junot,  overcome  with  the  loss  of  3000 
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tpsnio  Idlladi'woiinde^  and  prisopers.  After  thee 
the  fiunouB  cooventiim  of  Cintra  was  coadvdad,  by  which  th« 
Fi«DCb  army  eTacuated  Pratogsi,  but  w«n  t»  be  omivfTed  ia 
Britiyh  atSpi  to  a  French  port  between  Rodufort  and  rOri«w» 
vilh  their  baggage,  and  reatraioed  by  no  stipidaUoa  (nm. 
90KI  sernog  their  nuwto-.  One  of  the  bitter  fiaits  «f  thit. 
treaty  was  the  entry  <^  this  very  ooqw  into  Sptia  the  Jatter 
end  of  the  year  1808. 

,  We  must  now  return  to  NapolecHi*.  who  was  ^«ced  in  m- 
cusUtances  of  great  difficult  by  the  unexpected  resiatanoe  oT 
the  Spomu^.  snd  the  defeats  ttf  the  Fcendi  anny^wbich^  how- 
ever lialliated,  could  not  be  concealed  froni  France  bt  Etan^& 
Austria  increased  her  military  establishment*  r^wvoled  her 
finanfies,  and  assumed  an  attitude  i^ch  reudeied  her  an 
ol^t  (^  suspicion  and  distrust.  Uifent  enpoitiilprions  w«tt 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  Govemnieot  on  this  chaqge  of 
fiysstem,  to  which  civil  replies  were  made;  but  the  militaqr 
{■oefiaiUions  Still  continued.  The  French  army  in  SpaiR 
cpuld  jBot  be  powertiilly  reinlbrced,  nor  could  Napoleon  per- 
sonally direct  its  movements  whilst  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
iatentiiHis  of  Austria  cootinned.  In  a  sttuatkm  so  poipltxiB^ 
AQ  ordindiy  mind  w^uld  have  boeniXti^Qunded,  but:  the  geoiua 
of  N^Nileon  rqse  superior  to  his  embBrrassmeats ;  he  pre* 
vailed  upui  the  lijnperor  Alexander  to  meet  htm  at  Erfimb.. 
The  coniereoces  were  most  amicable.  Tbe  two  mcoarcba 
were  insqwrable ;  and  around  them  were  Assembled  ahnest- 
all  the  princes  of  the  Confedetation  of  the  Rhine.  Sumptpous 
files,  theatrical  amusements,  reviews,  in  short,  every  kind  of 
pageantry  dlviersiiied  the  intervals  of  business.  An  ambas- 
sador from  the  Emperor  Francis  attended*  and  a  proposition 
was  made  jointly  by  Napoleon  and  Alexander  to  the  British 
Government  for  peace.  It  was  naturally  insisted  that  de- 
puties Irom  the  Spanish  n&tlon  should  attend  the  Congress. 
Xbe  overtores  were  rejected.  N^wIeOn,  having  now  provided 
for  at  least  his  present  security,  gave  orders  to  his  veteran 
]troop^  which  still  liogerdd  in  Prusata,  to  evacuate  that  coontry, 
and  proceed  by  the  shortest  route  to  Spain :  but,  with  his  usual 
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ai^aty,  hercfitaced  Uieae  experieuoed  •oldiers.by  on  eqval 
number  of  caaaenptu  The  difiiiraDt  coqw  on  thdr  arrival  at 
Puns  wd  ethar  princ^tal  towns  in  the  oourse  of  their  mArch^ 
were  magnifioently  ftwted*  and  aa  tbey  reached  the  frontior^ 
grsdoallyswdled  the  number  of  the  Frach  army  commanded 
by  Marshal  Ney,'  vhioh  had  been  reduced  to  about  80,000 
Men,  bat  was  still  formid^le,  not  only  from  its  streogdi}  but 
the  (tiscipline  of  the  troops. 

N^ioleon  having  ordered  a  leryttf  1 60)000  cooscripts,  left. 
Paris,  and  repaired  to  Bayomie,  whence  he  {noeeeded  to  the 
liead-<]Bart«s  of  Ute  Frmch  army,  transferred  to  Igrun,  a  tomi 
very  near  the  French  frontier.  His  arrival  in  the  camp  was 
the  signal  far  oKnsive  (^leratifHis. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  a  SupreoK  CoDtral  Junta 
bad  been  est&btished  in  ^>ain.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
whidi  engaged  the  attention  of  die  assembly,  was  the  organ^ 
uatitm  of  their  arnoies.  One,  under  General  Castanosk 
amounUi^  to  6£,000  men,  was  intended  to  operate  on  ibe 
left  Sank  of  the  French ;  the  seccmd,  under  General  Blake, 
55,000  strong,  was  deigned  to  tnm  the  right  wing ;  while  the 
central  and  third  army,  under  General  Palafox,  consisting  of 
90,000  men,  -were  meant  to  unite  with  the  two  bther  armies  in 
a  general  attack  upon  the  Freiteb  line,  in  itself  extreinely 
firm,  and  powerfnlly  rno&M'ced  by  veteran  troops  from  Ger- 
many. At  the  comnencement  of  die  campaign  the  French 
troops  could  not  be  fewer  in  number  than  IQOfiOO  men.  By 
a  masterly  stndagem  the  army  d  Genend  Castanos  wak 
decoyed  across  die  Ebro,  and  «4ien  advance  suffioeody 
near,  it  was  turned,  attadted,  and  ctHUpletely  beaten,  with  the 
loss  of  10,000  men,  7  standards,  and  SO  pieces  of  cannon- 
Still  more  unfortunate  was  the  army  under  Blake.  In  a 
series  of  actions,  which  lasted  for  twelve  days  >t  w^  driven 
from  one  position  to  nnother,  nnd  (hially,  having  lost  its  artillery 
luid  magazines,  dispersed  in  the  mountains  of  Asturia. 

An  army,  composed  almost  entirely  of  peasants,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Count  de  Belvidere,  was  attacked  in  the 
vicinity  of  Burgos,  and  entirely  routed.     Having  thus  de- 
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wended  like  a  motuitMti  torrent  firms  die  'Pynatets,  and  m 
less  than  a  fortnight  disoomfited  the  time  most  poweifid 
armies  of  the  patriots,  Napoletm  had  Icuura  to  attend  to  the 
operations  of  the  British  eimy,  which  was,  as  we  have  atraady 
noticed,  in  quiet  pouesuoo  of  Pratugal,  after  die  convcntiOD 
of  Cintra.  Upon  the  departure  of  Sir  Aithnr  WeUesl^  du 
eomaiand  devolved  upon  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  cHiectod  to 
advance  through  Portugal  towards  Salamanca;  a  divisioa,  under 
Sir  David  Baird,  was  oTdered  to  land  at  Comnna,  march  across 
OaUicia,  and  unite  with  Sir  JohiL  Moor^s  army.  From  aorae 
misunderstanding  if  not  lurking  treachery,  when  Sir  David 
Baird's  division  arrived  off  Corunna,  he  found  that  no  oiden 
badbeengiven,  norpreparations  tnodeforhisreceplion.  MuA 
valuable  time  was  lost  before  the  debariiatioii  could  be  e&cted. 
In  January  1 809,  this  galhmt  little  army  commenced  its  masdi 
through  one  of  the  most  difficult,  barren,  and  rooky  countcies 
in  Spun,  and  e^cted  its  junction  with  the  force  imdar  Sir 
John  Moore ;  but  not  without  some  trouble  and  mote  hazard. 
A  small  division,  with  a  brigade  of;  artillery,  under  Getaeral 
Hope,  had  been  pushed  forward  on  the  route  to  Madrid. 
The  force  of.  the  whole  British  anny  under  Sir  John  Moon^ 
amounted  to  about  27,000  men.  We-  most  now.tnm  oar  at- 
tention to  the  movements  of  Napoheon^ 

The  three .  principal  armies  of  the  patriots  having  been  m> 
completely  rooted  as  to  disable  them  from  ofEiiring  any 
resistance  to^the  French  army,  the  important  pass  jof  Scmo 
Sierra,  on  the  fai^.  road  to  Madrid,  was  forced  by  the 
Fiendi,  and  on  the  1st  December,  thdr  caiialEy  atrived 
on  the  heights  which  overlook  that  city.  After,  some  re- 
sistance, or  rather  a  show  of  resistance,  Madrid  surren- 
dered, and  different  columns  of  the  French  army  in  this 
city  and  its  neighbourhood,  now  increased  to  80,000  men, 
diverged  from,  ^e  capital,  by  different  routes,  to  ccnnplete  the 
subjugation  of  the  Peninsula.  But  in  this,  its  hour  of  mosf 
extreme  peril,  it  was  saved  by  the  intrepid  advance  of  Sir . 
Jcdin  Moore,  who  marched  to  attack  the  corps  of  Soult  at 
Saldanha,.  which  had  intentionally  retired  to  aUore  him  int« 
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the  snsre  Napoleon  had  spread  £»*  him;  but  his  greatest 
danger  arose  &om  the  machinations  of  the  traitor,  Moria; 
who^  when  Madrid  vas  actuaUy  in  the  power  of  tfie  enemy, 
rqntsented  that  metropolis  as  ofieriog  a  gallant  and  eflec-  - 
tual  opposition,  and  urged  Sir  Jc^n  Moore  to  march  to 
its  relie£  An  ordinary  commander  would  have  sacrificed 
irretrierobly  the  whole  British  army,  and  with  it  erery  hope 
oT  efifeding  the  deliverance  of  the  peninsula,  by  oomply- 
ing  with  the  invitatitm;  but  Sir  J(^n  Moore  was  a  general 
vordiy  of  oontending  with  the  conqueror  of  the  continent. 
When  his  advance  towards  Saldanha  was  known  at  tlie 
French  head-quarters,  tbor  whole  disposable  force  in  Spain, 
esdmated  at  npwards  of  150,000  men,  was  put  in  motion 
to  intercept  and  crush  him  in  his  retreat  Napoleon  quitted 
Madrid,  and  marched  with  all  speed  towards  Benevento, 
with  a  large  aimy.  Here  a  brilliant  skirmish  took  place 
between  the  French  and  British  cavaliy,  in  which  the  latter 
^ed  atMimplete  victory.  Napoleon's  march,  however  rapid, 
did  not  secure  its  aim ;  and,  at  Benevento,  finding  he  could 
not  overtake  Sir  John  Moore  in  time  to  surround  him,  gave 
«p  4iis  person^  pursuit  of  the  British  commander,  which  he 
eenmitted  to  Man^l  Sonlt  (then  Duke  of  Dalmalia). 
N^xJetHi  did  ««t  remain  long  in  Spun.  The  advices  he 
recdved  of  the  hostile  preparatiMK  of  Austria  induced  him 
to  quit  the  former  country  for  Paris;  and  with  him,  with 
tome  lew  and  rare  exceptions,  departed  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms  in  the  Peninsula.  We  must  pause,  however, 
to  notice  two  remarkable  decrees  promulgated  by  Napoleon  at 
Madrid,  and  which,  could  they  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time, 
vrcmld  have  proved  some  compensation  to  Spain  for  the  perfidy 
of  his  aggression,  namely,  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisitimi,  and 
the  sof^pression  of  feudal  rights,  or  rather,  feudal  wrongs. 
On  readiing  Paris,  Napoleon  qnickly  perceived  that  war 
wid)  Austria  was  inevitable,  and  he  prepared  for  it  with  his 
sccnstomed  vigour  apd  sagacity.  Ilie  real  ground  of  thie  war, 
00  the  part  of  Austria,  was  the  apprehension  she  entertained 
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that  Mapalet>n  would  seize  the  first  bvourable  of^iortunity  of 
acting  towards  her  in  the  same  di^ononrable  maimer  as  he 
bad  done  to  Spain ;  and  the  opportuni^  of  aiming  a  blow- 
st  the  colossal  poww  of  the  French  Emperor,  seemed  pro- 
IHttous,  inasmuch  as  the  flower  of  bis  army  was  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  hb  principal  dependence,  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties, must  be  (HI  the  troops  of  &e  Rhenish  Confederation, 
(80)000  of  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay),  and  tbe  con- 
ictipts,  160,000  of  whom  had  been  required  by  him  of  tbe 
flenate.  Aware  of  tbe  transcendant  talents  which  would  be 
opposed  to  it,  the  Austrian  Government  had  made  preparations 
suited  to  the  greatness  of  the  enterprize.  The  Austrian  army 
was  re-organized  into  corps  on  Uie  Freadi  model,  and  ccnn- 
pleted  to  a  lull  war  est^lishment 

Tbe  command  of  the  Austrian  aimy  m  Germany,  unme- 
diately  opposed  to  Napoleon,  was  intrusted  to  the  Archdti&e 
Cbaries,  having  under  him  some  of  the  ardididies,  his  bro- 
thers. A  powerful  force  was  assembled  on  the  borders  of 
Jtaly;  and  a  third  army  menaced  the  dectorate  <^  fbxony. 
Such  was  the  disposition  of  tbe  Austrian  army  at  the  com- 
mencement of  ht»tilities-  The  first  operation  was  the  inTtasitm 
of  Bavaria  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  whose  army  proceeded 
up  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  In  prOpwtioD  as  he  advanced, 
Uie  Froich,  commended  by  Massena,  (Duke  ef  Rirdi,)  (Hi.d 
Davous^  (Duke  of  Auerstadt,)  retired.  Napoleon  was  no 
sopner  informed  that  the  Austrians  bad  passed  thp  Inn, 
than  he  left  Paris,  and  in  four  days  reached  Donawert;  a 
distance  of  about  500  miles.  His  head-quarters  wer«  truia- 
ferred  to  Ingolstadt.  On  Uie  following  day,  l&ih  April, 
he  commraced  c^nsive  operations.  At  Pressig,  an  Aus- 
trian division  was  overthrown,  and  a  similar  iate  aUsmitA 
another  division ;  but  those  successes  were  partial.  On  tbe 
SOth,  Napdeon,  having  reconnoitered  that  portion  of  the 
Austrian  army  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube,  which  w&a 
commanded  by  the  A>^duke  Louis  and  General  Hollent 
posted  at  Aberberg,  immediately  perceived  diat  their  line  ma 
enfeeUed  by  too  great  an  extension ;  he  accordingly  resolved 
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to'auwl  Hiafitmt,  irtiile  the  l)uke<^  Ith<^  pOMtratod  itrttf 
the  rear'«nd  cut  off  dwr  commiinicBtinB  with  the  army  «f  tbm 
Ardiduke  Qiarlei  on  the  noi^  side.  Before^  howerar,  ha 
■atten^jtad  this  bnlliant  nuuBUTre,  he  «ddre8Bed  the  Bavuiaa 
■Mid  Wurtonberg  troops,  (who  supplied,  on  thia  oocanon,  dis 
place  of  the  imperial  gitardsa  not  yet  r^urned  from  Spua,}  in 
a  long  and  enei^;etic  speech,  which  was  ioterpreted  to  them  bjr 
the  HeredUary  Prince  of  Bavaria.  The  effect  of  this  faa- 
rangae^  cwnbined  with  the  (Kwfideiice  he  reposed  in  them, 
iiilly  correepooded  with  his  hopes:  the  troops  formed  into 
ccdanms,  advanced  to  the  cbfu^  with  the  utmost  ardour.  The 
Anstrlans  were  driven  from  their  posititMi,  and  compelled  to 
TOtreat  with  great  loss,  in  adireotion  which  completely  expoeed 
i^dr  left  flank.  Pollowiog  i^  his  advantage,  N;q>ole(»t  pn>- 
-ceeded  the  next  4ay  to  I^Bd^ut,  and  renewed  the  attack, 
which  twiBJnated  in  the  total  diacDm&ure  of  the  Archddce 
and  his  colleagues.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  Austriani  o* 
these  eventM  d^s  were  computed  at  S7>000  prisoners^ 
42  pieces  of  cannon,  and  8  standards.  Alarmed  at  thoM 
ruinous  defeats,  the  Ardiduke  Charles  suddenly  crossed  tb« 
Danube  with  an  army  oS  110,000  men,  ^tered  Batidxm, 
where  he  took  prisoners  a  bodgr  <^  Fremdi,  and  adnocii^  in  a 
direction  whidk  threeteoed  the  rear  andflank  of  the  Frcswh 
atmy,  reatdved  to  enooooter  his  great  rival.  Buonaparte  left 
the  pursuit  of  the  renuina  of  the  feroe  under  the  Archdakc 
Louis,  and  advanced  to  Edamihl  on  the  figd.  Hts  mU^ary 
eye  discorarcd  au  inq9erfecti<»  in  die  position  of  the  left  wii^ 
which  waa  .assailed  by  Marshal  Victor,  (Duke  of  Montebdlo^) 
wfailA  N^Kileon  stacked  his.  fnn^  The  combat  was  hmg 
and  bloodyt  the  Anstrijus,  animated  by  the  example  of  tbor 
heave  commander,  fiiu^  with  the  gte^est  courage ;  but  the 
raperior  dull  of  N^x>leon  prevailed;  the  Anstrians  wo^  &idly 
driven  firom  the  fidd,  and  the  AnMuke  himself  narrowly 
flecaped  c^nivi^.  llie  next  day  they  attonpted  to  make  a 
stand  at  Ratisbon,  bat  were«verwhelmed,  aft^  an  t^wtinate 
coaAict:  dM  Austrian  cavalry  wtdntood^ireedi&rentdiargq^ 
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but  were  A  lengtfa  broken.  The  ci^  ita^,  so  renowned  in 
die  uiiials  of  dipioaaKy,  as  the  seat  of  the  Oertnan  Dietr 
and.whow  neatnili^  bad  beoi  reipectod  in  the  i»o«t  des-- 
pente  war  by  all  parties,  waa  the  scene  of  a  furious  actian, 
thie  French  having  entered  it  tfanmgfa  a  bMach  in  the  fi>r- 
tiiicadon,  A  ganinn,  consistiiig  of  six  Austrian  Teginents, 
were  killed  or  taken  prisonuv ;  and,  finally^  the  Arofaiibike 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  Bohemia,  followed  by  the  Duke 
(^  Auerstadt  The  loss  of  the  Aiutrians  daring  these  tvyiifc 
days  has  been  calculated  at  20,000  priaooers  and  50  jMces  «f 
cannon. 

Having  thus  expelled  the  invaders,  N^ioleon  proceeded  hy 
npid  marohes  to  Vienna,  followed  on  tbe  other  «de  of  the 
Danube  by  the  Archduke  Charles.  A  divi^nt^tbe  French 
army  was  detached,  undsr  tbe  Duke  of  Dantxic,  to  observe  tbe 
Austrian  corps  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  tbe  Tyrol,  whan 
an  extracmlinary  ferment  prevailed  in  the  minda  of  tbe  in- 
habitants of  that  beauUfol  and  romantic  region.  Tb«r  a&o- 
uoa  lor  the  House  of  Austria  was  a  sii^^ular  phenoBieoon : 
it  was  certainly  entirely  gratuitous. 

.  The  march  of  the  French  En^toor  was  not  vigoratnly 
oppoaedf  excqiting  at  Ebosberg,  where  a  corps,  noder  Ge- 
neral Clqiarede,  having  putmed  the  Austrian  rear  guaxd,  the 
town  was  set  on  fire,  and  some  of  the  delacfamenis  were  ex- 
posed to  the  most  imminent  danger,  from  which  th^  were 
with  -difficulty  extricated.  On  tbe  lOlh  May,  Napolem  ap- 
peared for  a  second  time  before  Vioma,  and  summoned  the 
garriaoa  to  surrender.  The  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  com- 
manded, domirred  to  the  summons,  npm  which  a  alight  bom- 
bardment took  place,  and  the  town  ayltnUted.  On  rtarbing 
Virama,  K^xileon  issued  a  proclaroalim  to  the  HonganaBS, 
inviting  thera  to  throw  off  thdr  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  oi 
Austria,  and  choose  a  sovereiga  for  themselves.  He  bad  not 
leieure  to  witness  the  c^(ects  (rf*  this  document,  for  the  arrival 
ti  tbe  Archduke  Charles,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dani^ 
opposite  to  Vienna,  was  tbe  signal  for  aoothei  battle,  mom 
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desperate  and  sangmaary  thaa  any  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  whole  campaign.  Ns^leon,  having  completed  hia 
arrangements,  passed  the  greater  part  of  bis  army  to  the  north 
»de  of  tite  Danube. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  Buonaparte's  army  in  that  direction  undisturbed,  which 
was  accordingly  effected  on  21st  May.  The  Ibrces  of  the 
Aididuke  amomited  to  about  75,000  men,  with  286  pieces  of 
camwn ;  the  French  were  rather  more  numerous,  and  equally 
wdl  provided  wilh  artillery.  The  action  commenced  with 
great  fiiry  oo  the  left  of  the  French  line.  The  object  on 
each  side,  in  this  part  of  the  lield,  was  the  possession  of  the 
village  of  Aspeme,  which  was  taken  and  recaptured  eleven 
times.  It  was  here  that  war  assmned  the  sternest  aspect; 
every  bouse,  bam,  and  staUe,  was  ferociously  contested^  Night 
only  terminated  the  conflict  for  the  possession  of  this  vilb^^ 
which  was  set  (ut  fire,  part  of  it  bang  then  occupied  by  the 
Audrians.  In  the  centre,  and  on  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  Uoe,  the  stm^ile  was  equally  violent.  On  this  occasion 
the  Archduke  and  Napoleon  were  personally  opposed  to  each 
I3tb^.  A  series  of  deqterate  assaults  were  made  by  the  French 
io&ntry,  and  muiy  brilliant  charges  of  cavalry,  one  of  which 
had  nearly  routed  the  third  Austriancolumn;  but  the  Archduke 
had  intiised  a  new  q>irit  into  his  Iruops ;  determined  to  conquer 
or  die,  they  finally  repulsed  every  attack.  The  village  of  £n- 
zerdorf  was  carried  by  them,  and  the  day  closed  with  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  Fr^ich  army,  commanded  by  Napoleon  himself 
driven  back  from  some  of  the  positions  it  had  occupied  in  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  The  village  of  EUsling  stilt  re- 
mained in  the  possesuon  of  the  French ;  but  their  line  was  nar- 
rowed, and  th^  ranks  thinned  of  their  best  troops,  particularly 
the  cavalry.  Both  parties  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
in  the  oi^t  great  reinforcements  were  brou^it  over  by  Napoleon 
from  the  island  of  Lobau.  At  four  on  the  morning  of  22d 
the  action'  was  renewed,  and  the  village  of  Aspeme  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  but  it  was  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Austrians,  who  were  in  their  turn  partially  expelled  hy 
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the  French.  On  the  centre  and  right  wing  the  battle  te- 
commenced  in  all  it;  horrors.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
bridge,  which  Napoleon  had  constructed  from  Lobau  to  die 
north  bank  of  the  Danube,  was  demolished  by  fire  ships,  scait 
down  that  river  by  the  Archduke;  a  circumstance  which  could 
not  fiiil  greatly  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  Frendi 
army.  In  the  early  part  of  the  contest  they  were  the  as- 
sailants, but  all  their  courage  and  the  skill  of  their  cont- 
mander,  who  exposed  his  person  to  the  most  imminent  pml, 
could  not  aiable  them  lo  make  a  permanent  Impression  on 
the  Austrian  line.  Aspeme,  or  rather  its  caldned  wrecks, 
remiuned,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  in  the  hands  of  Uie  Austrians. 
By  a  skilfiil  disposition  of  his  troops,  the  Archduke  was 
enabled  to  tum  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army,  and  gra- 
dually compel  them  to  recede.  At  the  village  of  Essling 
the  slaughter  was  prodigious.  Hve  times  was  it  assiuled  by 
the  Austrians,  and  as  often  were  they  repelled  by  the  French, 
who  finally  maintained  it.  .Had  the  village  been  carried,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  French  army  to  have 
e^cted  a  retreat. 

In  the  night  of  the  32d,  the  remains  of  that  mighty  host, 
which  had  threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  Anstrian  ino> 
ftarchy,  wete  transported  by  Napoleon,  who  had  reconstructed 
the  bridge  at  Lobau,  across  the  Danube.  So  skiUltl  were 
the  dispositions  made  by  Buonaparte,  that  he  saved .  all  his 
artillery,  excepting  three  pieces.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
immense;  the  Austrians  admit  that  the  battle  cost  them  up- 
wards of  21,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  French  is  estimated,  in  Napoleon's  bidletin,  at 
10,000  men.  The  Austrians  swell  that  number  to  four  times 
the  ranount.  It  is  probable,  after  allowing  for  exaggeration, 
that  it  exceeded  30,000  men  placed  hors  de  conAat, 

The  Archduke  gained  immortal  honour  by  this  signal  de- 
feat of  the  French-  A  dawn  of  liberty  began  to  dispel  the 
darkness  of  the  political  horizon :  but  the  hour  of  the  French 
Emperor  was  not  yet  arrived.  From  some  unknown  cause, 
th^  advantages  gained  by  th«  An^uke  were  not  improved. 
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The  French  army  was  rallied  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube 
and  reinforcements  of  every  kind  hastened  to  their  asustance. 
On  the  25th  Napoleon  was  joined  by  the  French  army  of 
Italy.  These  troops  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
unfortunate.  The  Anstrians  captured  Padua  and  Vicenza,  - 
crossed  the  Adige,  and  threatened  Venice;  but  the  dis- 
asters of  tlieir  army  in  Germany  compelled  the  Archduke 
John,  who  commanded  them,  to  retire.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  French  army,  strongly  reinforced.  In  three  oi- 
gagements,  namely,  the  passage  of  the  Brenta,  at  Tarvis, 
and  at  Raab,  in  Hungary,  he  was  overtaken  and  defeated 
by  Eugene  Beauhamois,  son  of  Josephine,  by  her  fanner 
husband,  elevated  by  Napoleon  to  the  rank  of  a  prince^ 
and  appointed  viceroy,  and  his  adopted  successor  in  Italy. 
Tbe  consequences  of  this  retreat  were  most  ImportanL 
All  the  country  between  Vienna  and  the  frontiers  of  Italy, 
was,  for  tbe  moment,  lost  to  the  House  of  Austria;  still 
the  situation  of  Napoleon  was  exceedingly  dangerous.  Tlie 
brave  Tyrolese,  headed  by  the  immortal  Hoffer,  rose  in  a, 
body,  and  expelled  the  French  from  their  territory.  Colo- 
nel Schill,  a  Prussian  partizan,  rwsed,  in  concert  with  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  standard  of  German  independence; 
and  although  neither  openly  recognized,  nor  even  essentially 
assisted  by  the  powers  at  war  with  France  he  (^aerated  an 
efficacious  direraion  in  their  favour,  and  obliged  Napoleon 
to  devote  almost  all  his  light  troops  to  the  purpose  of  holding 
him  in  check. 

The  people  in  Germany  were  greatly  irritated  by  the 
extortions  of  the  French,  and  they  were  ready  to  rise  en 
taatse  at  tbe  first  convenient  opportunity.  From  22d  May 
to  3d  and  ith  July,  nothing  material  occurred  betweoi 
the  two  main  armies.  During  the  interval.  Napoleon  con- 
structed a  stupendoas  bridge  across  an  arm  of  the  Danube, 
from  Ebersdorff  to  Lo^iau;  threw  up  works,  erected  bau 
teries,  and  practised  ey^  military  feint  to  induc^  the 
Archduke  to  believe  thqt  he  meant  to  cross  the  river  at 
the  point  v}iere  the  An^Ffians  were  most  strongly  en- 
K  2 
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trenched.  This  ctratagem  completely  succetsded,  and  die 
Archduke  fell  into  the  soare.  On  the  night  between  the  4th 
and  5th,  Napoleon,  with  an  army  of  at  )east  1 70,000  mei^ 
passed  the  Danube  from  the  island  of  Loban,  over  temporary 
bridges,  turned  the  line  of  the  Austrian  entrenchments,  and 
compelled  the  Archduke  to  fight  him  on  his  own  groand.' 
The  force  of  the  Anstrians  was  gready  inferior,  and  probably 
did  not  exceed  120,000  men. 

The  day  of  the  5th  passed  over  without  any  important 
action.  It  is  evident,  even  irom  the  French  accounts,  that 
titey  could  boost  of  no  coosidenible  advantage ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  Austrian  bulletins,  that  they  were  repulsed  in  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy's  centre.  Much  blood  was  shed  on 
both  sides  without  any  visible  result  to  either  party.  On  the 
6th,  the  battle  began,  and  extended  speedily  to  every  part 
ci  the  hosUle  lines.  The  Austrians,  numerically  inferior 
to  the  French,  were  still  more  inferiOT  in  artillery  and  ca- 
valry ;  yet  under  these  disadvantages,  their  line  was  greatly 
extended;  an  error  by  which  Napoleon  quickly  profited.' 
Still  his  success  was  dearly  purchased.  Ilie  centre  of  bis 
army  was  repulsed,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  wouM 
probably  have  been  routed,  had  he  not  brought  into  the 
line  a  powerful  battery,  which  scattered  death  through  the 
opposite  ranks.  This  drcumstance  obliged  the  Austrian 
centre  to  &I1  back  about  three  miles,  a  movement  that  enabled 
the  French  to  interpose  between  the  enemy's  centre  and  th^r 
win^. 

At  lengtl)  the  whole  Austrian  aimy  slowly  retired  from  the 
field,  in  Jhe  direction  of  Moravia.  TTiey  were  cautiously  fol- 
lowed by  the  French.  The  batde  of  Aspeme  had  taught 
them  to  respect  the  valour  of  their  enemies.  Hius  aided  the 
bmous  battle  of  Wagram. 

He  French  bulletins  assert,  that  on  the  5th  and  6th  July, 
the  Austrians  lost  60,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners, 
and  militia,  who  disbanded  themselves,  and  10  pieces  <^ 
cannon.  This  statement  is  of  course  an  absurd  exaggeration ; 
yet  the  Austrians  odrait  of  26,000  men,  but  allege  that  tibe 
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Freoch  thenijselve§  lost  upwards  of  30,000.  Whatever  may 
bare  been  the  extent  of  the  loss  on  either  side,  the  conse- 
quences of  tlie  battle  proved  that  it  was  a  decisive  defeat, 

■  The  Austrians  were  closely  pursued,  and  overtaken  at 
Zoaim,  where  another  had  begun;  when  an  armistice  sus- 
pended the  hostilities.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  most 
favourable  to  the  French ;  and,  indeed,  the  situation  qf  the 
Austriau  army  was  rendered  in  the  highest  degpee  perilous, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  great  Russian  force  in  GoUicia,  sent  by 
Alexander,  as  auxiliaries  to  Napoleon.  The  n^ociotions 
fdr  , peace  were  protracted  until  the  latter  end  of  October, 
when  they  terminated  In  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

By  this  treaty,  Joseph  Buon^iarte  was  recognized  as  King 
of  Spain;  further  territorial  cessions  were  made  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  who  regained  possession  of  the  Tyrol : 
.'fVance  acquired  Trieste,  and  the  countries  bounded  on  the 
DOilh  by  thfi  river  Drave;  and  Russia,  about  one-hftlf  of 
GalUcia,  including  the  ci^  and  salt-mines  of  Cracow. 

The  too  celebrated  expedition  to  Wslcheren  took  place 
in  the  interval,  between  the  ormistice  of  Znaim  and  the 
peace  of  Vienna.  The  hijitory  of  this  aflair  woidd  be  an 
.epiitode  in  the  present  narrative.  IVe  therefore  gladly- di»- 
miss  the  subject,  only  observing,  that  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain  would  alone  find  pleasure  in  recording  it.  Return- 
ing to  Paris,  Niq>oleon  busted  himself  in  matters  of  internal 
I^slationj  and  the -spirit  of  these  different  acts  proves  that 
he  was  a  monopolist,  and  that  his  government  had  degener- 
ated into  an  undi^uised  tyranny.  He  passed  a  decree  for 
the  r^stration  of  servuits;  another  for  establishing  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press ;  and  a  third  for  attaching  Holland  to  lite 
French  empire.  He  likewise  annexed  the  papal  dominions 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  established  eight  prisons  for 
th$  reception  of  persons  suspected  of  plots  against  the  aWs  i 
who  were  to  be  deprived,  not  only  of  their  personal  freedom, 
but  of  any  power  to  demand  an  open  trial.  Indeed,  &om  this 
period,  he  become  intoxicated  with  his  unexampled  prosperi^. 
..  He  no  longer  sought  upright  and  intrt^pid  cotmaellors.  His 
K  3 
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vitiated  taste  demanded  only  ^mpbanta  and  slaves.  Yet  bis 
pesetration  into  real  character,  enabled  him  generally  to  select 
and  confirm  men  in  public  sitoatbns  whose  talents  pecu- 
liariy  qualified  them  for  such  appointments.  Public  wori» 
of  atility  and  grandeur  were  either  commenced,  or  Tigoronsly 
prosecuted ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  this  partioilar 
instance,  he  identified  the  real  and  permanent  intei^ests  o( 
France  with  his  own  personal  glory.  The  anti-commercial 
system  was  enforced  with  the  greatest  sincerity  ediroad,  but 
wisely  relaxed  at  home,  by  the  system  of  granting  licences. 
As  if  sadated  with  the  military  &me  he  bad  acquired,  he 
abandoned  his  project  of  returning  to  Spain,  where,  in  his 
absence,  the  fortune  of  the  war  bad  been  chequered,  but 
where,  in  every  instancy  British  valour  had  prevailed  over 
French  impetuosity. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  in  the  present  work  will  not 
allow  us  to  follow  the  Fabius  of  England,  soon  to  become  ^ 
her  Sdpio  in  the  bright  path  of  his  achievements ;  but  the 
monuments  of  a  glory  like  his  do  not  rest  upon  the  ephemeral 
foundation  of  a  memoir.  They  are  constructed  on  the  solid 
basid  of  the  gratitude  of  his  countiy,  and  the  admiration  of 
hb  contemporaries.  The  latest  posterity  will  recur  to  them 
with  pride  and  exultation. 

One  cause  of  Nqtoleon's  inactivity  b  to  be  sought  io 
the  resolution  be  had  formed  to  repudiate  Josephine^  (whose 
age  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  having  an  beir  to  the 
empire,)  and  marry  another  wifo.  This  unjustifiable  mea- 
sure, adopted  on  the  plea  of  state  necessi^,  rivetted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe.  In  a  iidl  assembly  of  the  senate  the 
marriage  was  dissolved,  and  Josephine  was  content  to  assume 
the  tide  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  Dowager  Empress.  It 
is  due  to  this  woman  to  state,  that  in  the  high  rank  to  whidi 
her  husband's  genius  and  fortune  had  rused  her,  she  had 
borne  her  Acuities  meekly;  that  he  lost  in  her  a  &ithfitl 
friend  and  a  sagacious  counsellor ;  the  unhaj^y  and  (pressed, 
a  zealous,  and  often  a  successful  advocate ;  one  whose  time!^ 
interposition  arrested  die  arm  of  lawless  power^  when  uplifted 
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to  orush  and  to  deetniy.  Tbe  frailties  of  her  youUi  Imve  been 
fiH^tdten,  and  her  ntamory  will  long  be  cherished,  and  re- 
elected by  the  French  nation. 

Napoleon  did  not  heaitate  in  (he  dioice  of  Jos^hine's 
successor.  Who  that  successor  would  be  was  a  probUm 
that  excited  the  curiosity  of  Eun^;  and  when  the  riddle 
was  expounded)  astoniahmeDt  succeeded  to  curiosity.  Th^ 
Archdacheas  Maria  Iiouba,  the  dau^ter  of  the  Emperor 
'Frsncis,  whom  Napoleon  had  thrice  humbled  to  the  d^st, 
was  the  destined  bride.  This  princess,  in  her  nineteenth  year, 
emioently  accomplished,  and  possessed  of  considerable  par" 
stmal  attractitais,  is  aud  to  have  received  and  accepted  tha 
hoocHir  not  only  with  res^nation,  but  even  pleasure.  Had 
not  Ni^leon  been  previou^y  married,  or  tiad  be  been  (reed 
by  the  stroke  of  death  from  tbe  shackles  of  a  former  ^ngag^ 
ment,  this  rumoured  predilection  would  not  have  excited  any 
rati<Hial  wonder.  The  conqueror  of  continental  Europe^  whose 
diadem  was  encircled  with  the  iialo  of  almost  uninterrupted 
victory,  himself  the  creator  of  kings,  and  tbe  arbiter  of  the 
fiite  of  nations)  eminently  endowed,  when  he  chose  to  di^lay 
then*  with  many  of  those  brilliant  qualities  which  captivate  the 
hearts  of  women,  although  he  would  have  been  at  first  consi- 
dered by  the  Archduchess  as  the  implacable  enemy  of  her  house, 
yet  feelings  of  admiration  might,  and  probably  did,  speedily 
succeed  to  those  of  terror  and  disgust.  To  give  additi<HiaL 
^plmdour  to  the  embassy  sent  to  Vienna  to  demand  the  Arch- 
duchess, tbe  Prince  of  Nei^l^iatel  (the  right  arm  of  Napoleon, 
as  be  was  termed)  Iras  selected.  Every  point  bavbg  been  pre- 
viously adjusted,  Htlaria  Louisa  rqialred  to  France.  Napoleon 
prooe^ed  to  the  frontiers  to  receive  and  welccmie  her,  Tbe 
uopti^  were  celet»:ated  with  all  possiUe  magnificence  at.Paris, 
mthe  llthof  March,  1310.  Four  queens, 'dte  consorts  <^  as 
many  Mirerogns  raised  to  that  rank  by  Napdeon,  siqjported  ifae 
trua  of  ^e  bride.  With  his  usual  policy,  Napoleon  arvatlsd 
'Iddiself  of  the  occasion  to  pn^itiate.the  army;  hepvooiiaedto 
beslew  A  portion  of  600  iiranes  (about  SO/,  sterling,)  t^Hin 
fiOQO  yonng  ^irls,  who  should  espouse,  on  the  d^  of  his  tnar- 
K  t 
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nage,  as  many  soldiers,  recommeoded  fer  tlieir  good  amdiict 
by  their  officers.  Innumerable  i%tes  suoceeded.  Hb  mu^, 
his  ambition,  and  his  senses  being  alike  gratified  by  this 
splendid  alliance,  Buonaparte  no  longer  displayed  that  marvel- 
lous and  unrelaxing  energy  which  had  astonisbed  and  terrified 
mankind.  For  a  Icmg  period  business  was  an  irksome  dis- 
traction.    It  WB:s  now  Hercules  with  the  distaff  of  Omphale. 

The  year  1811  was  distinguished  by  the  dethronement  fS 
the  King  of  Swedei).  This  prince  had  strenuoudy  opptmei 
Napoleon  in  all  his  projects,  not  only  in  the  field,  but  in  the 
cabinet,  and  by  repeated  prodamations ;  but  neither  his^ 
talents,  resources,  nor  the  positiim  of  circumstances,  fevoured 

.his  designs.  The  war  still  lingered  between  Sweden  and 
France,  all  the  disadvantages  of  which  recoiled  cm  the  latter 
power.  A  stnmg  party  was  formed  against  the  King.  He 
was  deposed,  and  bis  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermanie,  raised 
to  the  throne.  The  succession  was  settled  upon  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg,  on  the  demise  of  the  reigning  King:  diis 
prince  dying  soon  after  without  issue,  the  crown  was  rendered 
eLecttve.  Many  candidates  presented  themselves ;  but  the 
dioice  of  die  Swedish  Diet,  assembled  at  Orebn^  fell  on 
Marshal  Bemadotle,  Prince  of  Porto  Corro,  formerly  a  Ser- 
jeant in  the  French  army  in  India  at  the  siege  of  Cuddalore^ 
and  brother-in-law  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  titular  King  of 
Spain.  In  contemplating  the  results  of  his  extraordinary 
devaUon,  who  does  not  recognize  that  Almighty  wisdom, 
which  ntoulds  to  its  beneficedt  purposes  the  various  and  jar- 
ring elements  of  which  humani^  is  composed. 

In  dte  course  of  this  year  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  were 
crowned  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  created  Kif^  of 
Borne;  and  now  a  second  opportunity  was  affi>rded  of  con- 
jolnlating  his  power,  by  returning  to  the  paths  of  moderation 
and  justice ;  but,  pursued  by  a  blind  fatality,  he  undertocJc  a 

-war  with  Russia,  in  opposition,  as  it  should  appear,  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  s  sound  and  enlightened  policy;  and  ^ 
into  the  like  error  which  gave  rise  to  the  miffintians  ti 
Owrles  y.  anfl  Philip  IL,  namely,  the  uadertaking  of  diArait 
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enterprizes  at  Ae  same  time,  whkb  exceeded  the  physical  re- 
sources of  his  empire,  great  as  they  were,  even  when  wielded 
by  himsel£ 

It  will  be  recoUected,  that  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  a  power- 
ful French  army  was  stationed  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
occupied  the  maritime  fortresses  of  Prussia.  By  this  measure 
a  aMidnual  dieck  was  opposed  to  the  designs  of  Russia,  who 
beheld  herself  straightened  and  overawed :  hence  a  natural 
and  incxeflsiDg  jealousy.  It  is  generally  known,  that,  at  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  engaged  to  close  the 
ports  of  his  dominions  against  British  commerce,  fbia  re- 
quisition was  to  be  common  to  both  powers,  who  were  the  prin- 
dpal  parties  to  that  treaty.  Out  of  France  it  was  strictly  enforced 
by  Napoleon;  but  in  the  interiorof  that  country  it  was  modified 
hj  the  system  of  licences.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  na- 
turally desirons  of  mitig^ing  to  his  sul^ecls  the  rigour  of  this 
anti-coinm«%ia]  restriction ;  but  ud  this  head  Napoleon  was 
inflexible.  The  breach  between  the  two  courts  grew  daily 
wider,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  insult  wantonly  offered  by 
Napdeon  to  Alexander,  in  the  seizure  of  the  territories  of  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburgh,  brother-in-law  to  the  latter  piuiCQ. 
War  now  became  inevitable,  and  both  parties  prepared  for 
the  conflict.  On  the  side  of  Napolton,  the  army  which  he 
assembled  was  prodigious,  greater  probably  than  had  ever 
been  beheld  in  Europe  since  the  invasion  of  Attila.  It  was 
composed  of  troops  of  all  nations,  and  amounted  to  100,000 
in&ntry  and  60,000  cavalry,  well  equipped,  perfectly  dis- 
ciphned,  and  marching,  as  they,  conceived,  mider  the  banner 
<^  their  great  leader,  to  an  assured  conquest. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1S12,  Napoleon  having  dictated  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  which  called  into  activity  within  the  limits 
of  the  empire  (now  swelled  by  the  incorporation  of  so  many 
states)  60,000  national  guards,  left  Paris  with  the  Empress,  and 
proceeded  to  Dresden,  where  he  met  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Austria,  and  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Germany.  He 
left  that  (Aly  June-  7di,  ahd  having  reviewed  the  greater  part 
'  of  his  trot^»on  the  plains  of  Friedland,  he  gave  orders  to 
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,  cross  the  Ntemen,  The  memoraUe  -peuaffs  of  this  river  woa 
efiected  on  the  23d  and  24tfa  of  June,  and  the  French  amy 
then  plunged  into  the  deserts  of  Russia. 

On  the  part  of  the  Russians,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
strictly  defensive.  Accordingly,  their  army  retreated,  de- 
sb^ing  what  they  could  not  remove,  and  avoiding  a  general 
action.  The  main  Russian  force  was  divided  into  two  bodies 
acting  separatdy,  but  tn  close  carrespoudence  with  each  othar. 

Aware  of  this  arrangement,  Napoleon  ridlfiitty  moved  a 
portion  of  his  army  in  such  a  direction  as  to  tsnabla  it  to  inter- 
pose between  the  t*o  great  Russian  divisioDs. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  his  plan  not  <nily  to 
have  separated  these  corps,  but,  by  a  rapid  coiuiter-marob, 
to  have  surrounded  and  destroyed  them.  He  cunplained 
in  his  bulletins  that  his  officers,  Davoost  and  Prince  Poni- 
atowiki,  did  not  pursue  the  Russians  with  sufficient  vigour ; 
but  a  di&rent  version  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  this 
masterly  scheme  has  been  given  by  the  Russians.  They 
represent  that  no  impres^on  Was  made  upon  the  rear  gaanb 
of  the  Rus^an  army ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  severe  loss*  in  many  eacoonters. 

Having  thus  made  his  di^osittons  for  the  opting  of 
the  campaign,  N^wleon  proceeded  to  WUna,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  former  Orand  Duchy  of  Lithuaaia,  where  he 
remidned  for  tniuiy  days,  occopying  himself  with  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  the 
mean  time  his  army  advanced  in  different  tolumns;  some 
in  th«  direction  of  Smolensko,  others  towards  the  Dwina. 
A  confederation  having  been  entered  into  at  Wilna  to 
re-unite  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Polish  romarchy, 
(under  one  administration,)  Napideon,  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  officer  he  bad  directed  to  parsne  Uie 
enemy,  rejoined  the  army,  which,  by  tins  time,  had  made 
deep  inroads  into  the  Russian  empu-e.  The  Kit^  cif  NapUs 
fMurat),  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  accompanied  by  other 
Fr«nch  corps,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  where  tJbe 
Russians  occupied  the  entrenched  ctunp  of  Drissa;  firom  this 
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pcmticn  they  faend  it  oohvOuent  to  rtiire^  and  the  two  great 
bodies  of  the  Ktissian  army,  so  long  divided,  now  converged 
towards  each  other,  and  at  length  e&cted  a  jundian  near 
Wit^)^ 

The  centre  <^  the  Fraich  anny  advanced  to«:ards  that  n^ 
while  the  corps  of  Oudinot  (Duke  4^  Re^o)  and  Macdonidd 
(Dnke  of  Tarentuni)  remained  in  Courland,  for  the  purpose 
of  attenqiting  the  aegt  of  Riga.  In  this  object,  however, 
th^  were  fnistrated  by  the  skill,  activity,  and  'valour  of  Prince 
Wi^enston,  who  dusted  the  corps  o(  Oudinot  with  great 
loas. 

On  advandng  to  Sniolensko,  two  actitxis  were  fon^t ;  one 
at  'Witepsk,  and  another  at  Ostrowno,  in  bodi  of  which  the 
victory  was  claimed  by  either  par^;  but  geogr^diica]  evidence 
proves  that  the  advantages  of  ciMiquest  remained  wi^  Mo- 
poleon.  Having  proceeded  thus  &r,  be  deemed  it  prudent 
to  re&esh  his  troops  with  a  ^ort  relaxation  from  the  fittigues 
(^  war.  He  accordingly  bqlted  the  army  far  ten  days,  when 
it  was  agUD  put  in  motion,  and  on  the  16th  of  August  reached 
Smolcmako,  a  pomt  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  ocnnmunication  betweai  Lidiuania,  Moscow, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Here  the  Rnssian  army  resoWed  to  make 
a  stand.  A  part  of  it  occu[Med  the  dty,  which  is  extremely 
aocieDt,  and  endoeed  by  wdls  30  feet  Ingfa  and  15  broad. 
Napoleon,  having  lecomuMtered  the  [dace  and  the  ponlions  of 
the .  Russians  bdow  it,  resolved  Co  storm  the  entienched 
suburbs.  7^  battle  soon  became  murderoas.  The  Rnssiana 
possessed  a  fine  Uain  of  artillery,  admirably  aervei.  The 
ddermination  to  conquer  or  die  pervaded  every  breast 

Notwithstanding,  however  many  impediments,  the  French 
troops  gained  ground,  although  with  prodigious  loss,  and  the 
snlMirbs  were  finally  abandoned. 

'  A  tremendous  fire  was  also  opened  agamst  the  walls,  wher^ 
at  length,  breaches  were  effected ;  but  these  were  succeenvdy 
filled  by  Ruraao  soldiers,  who  exhU}ited  00  diis  day  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  caus^'fer  which  they  oontoided.  It  bdng 
at  length  resolved  t^  the  Rosaan  commander  to  idMuidon 
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.the  city,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  relinquished  on  tbe  moilung 
of  the  lath. 

,  Napolewi  now  formed  a  plan  to  outflank  the  Russian  mny 
in  its  retreat  &om  Smolensko,  at  Velentina;  but  Junot  (Duke 
d*  Abrantes),  who  was  charged  with  the  execntiou  of  tbe 
most  important  part  of  i^  did  not  arrive  with  his  corps  iJi 
time.  A  battle  here  took  place,  which  was  of  a  very  san- 
guinary description,  and  in  which,  as  usual,  each  side  claimed 
the  victory ;  but  the  French  still  continued  to  advance,  and 
tbe  Russians  to  retire.  It  is  well  known  that  N^wleon  wis 
most  strongly  ui^ed  by  his  marshals  to  ctmtent  himself  .with 
the  ground  he  had  gained,  secure  his  left  Bank  by  the  conquest 
of  Riga,  and  reserve  active  operations  for  the  next  campaign. 
There  had  been  a  period  when  Napoleon  would  have  listened 
to  counsels  so  fraught  with  prudence ;  but  tbe  lust  of  power, 
the  intoxication  cS  prosperity,  and  the  wrath  of  heavoi,  de- 
termined him  to  proceed. 

Tbe  reader  cannot  ^I  of  being  struck  witb  the  vast  difie^ 
ence  between  this  and  the  former  campaigns  of  Buonaparte. 
The  Russians  not  tmly  fought  with  heroic  valour,  aad  were 
comtnanded  by  able  gen«»U,  but  the  whole  country,  as 
Nap(deon  advanced,  was  laid  waste ;  tbe  towns  were  bumedi 
the  magazines  destroyed  or  removed.  The  subsstence  of  the 
French  army  became  daily  more  difficult,  as  their  distance 
from  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  Germany  increased.  Besidei 
this,  if  the  Russians  were  driven  back,  tliey  were  neither 
routed,  disp^^ed,  nor  deprived  of  their  artillery.  The  sha- 
dow of  victory  only  attended  the  presence  of  tbe  French  Em- 
peror. 

Deaf  to  all  these  considerations,  he  followed  the  Rus- 
sian army ;  and  on  the  26th  August  entered  the  town  o> 
Viasma,  which  was  burned  by  the  inhabitants.  Prince  Kutu- 
toff",  who  had  now  Assumed  tbe  command  of  tbe  entire  Russian 

•  army,  caused  it  still  to  retreat  until  it  arrived  at  Borodino,  a 
small  viUage  i^ut  five  miles  from  Mojaisk,  on  the  high  road 
to  Mosjcow,  where  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  French. 

i     NapolecHi  arrived  in  front  of  the  Russian  lines  on  4th  Srp- 
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Umber,  oiid  found '  the  enemy  most  strongly  entrenched  oa  m 
[dateaa  on  the  somniit  of  a  hill,  defended  by  two  very  Urge 
redoubts,  besides  smBller  ones  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  of 
his  position.  The  Rusaituis  had,  moreover,  constructed  a  r^ 
doubt  which  strengthened  their  left  wing,  and  rendered  the  ap- 
proach to  their  lines  exceedingly  dangerous. 

On  5th  September  this  redoubt  was  carried,  after  a  rat^t 
desperate  opposition,  and  the  French  army  was  then  enabled 
to  advance,  and  .take  up  a  position  for  the  great  battle  which, 
it  was  imagined  in  N^raleon's  camp,  would  dedde  the  &te  of 
the  war.  The  whole  of  the  6th  was  occupied  in  mutual  re- 
connoissances,  and  on  the  7th,  m  the  morning,  the  action 
b^n. 

We  must  here  premise  that  the  number  of  combataints  on 
tach  side  was  hearlyequal,  about  130,000  men.  Ilie  first  effiirts 
of  the  French  were  directed  to  carry  the  village  of  Borodino, 
which  covered  the  Russian  centre ;  in  which  they  succeeded. 
Their  next  object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  first  redoubt ; 
^s  point  they  also  accomplished ;  hut  as  the  possession  of  the 
redoubt  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Russtans,  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  their 
centre,  und«r  the  Prince  Viceroy  of  Italy,  was  attacked  by 
the  Russian  reserve  with  the  imperial  guard.  The  impetuo- 
sity of  the  ch«^  obliged  the  centre  to  recoil,  and  it  would 
probably  have  been  broken  but  for  the  personaJ  bravery  and 
exhortations  of  the  Prince,  and  tlie  timely  arrival  of  Fmnd'a 
divisions,  which,'  with  24  pieces  of  camicm,  kept  the  Russians 
in  check.  The  centre  then  marched  iip  to  the  redoubt,  and 
here  began  a  combat  the  most  bloody  of  any  that  had  been 
witnessed  in  modern  times.  Whole  ranks  of  the  French  were 
mawed'down  by  a  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  kept  up  by  tiie 
Russians ;  who  were  securely  posted  behind  a  raviiie,  which 
commanded,  on  that  side,  the  approach  to  the  redoubt;  but  at 
length  it  was  stormed  by  the  French,  who  paid  for  their  trophy 
widi  river§  of  blood.  All  the  ei^rts  of  the  Russians  to  re- 
gain possession  of  this  redoubt  were  unavailing ;  but  they  still 
held  another,  separated  from  that  part  of  the  field  of  battle  to 
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vhicb  we  haTe  just  referred,  by  a.  deqi  Tavine.  This  redoubt 
poured  a  most  destructiTe  fire  upoa  the  Freacfa  ceotre,  wluck 
remaioed  inacUve  tor  some  hours  after  the  ctrnquest  it  bad 
achieved.  On  the  right  of  the  Freoch  line  the  success  ma 
veiy  di&rent;  there  Marshal  Ney's  corps  was  repnlaed  in  r^ 
pcated  and  sanguinazy  attacks  upcm  the  left  wing  of  the  Rus- 
sian anuy,  which,  impregnahly  defended  by  its  numerous 
batteries,  scattered  death  in  the  ranks  of  the  iu«i>ilim^,  On 
this  point,  therefore,  the  Russians  were  successfiil,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  maintained  their  ground. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  this  celebrated  actitm,  whidi  is 
computed  to  hare  placed  in  kUled,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
80,000  mea  ion  de  combat.  "What  were  the  exact  propor- 
tions of  this  oiormous  h>ss  sustuned  by  catker  party,  will  never 
be  accurately  known;  the  Russians  admit  that  they  loat 
30,000.  The  French  are  sud  to  have  aipericsieed  a  dedica- 
tion of  50,000  men.  The  true  character  of  the  batde  appears 
tohave  been  this:  that  a  part  ofthe  field  remiuued  until  the  next 
morning  in  the  poscesuon  of  the  Rusuana ;  ihe  lemainder  was 
gwned  by  the  Frendi.  TheRussiuis  fin^t  to  preserre  Mos- 
cow, and  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  design.  The 
French  anUcipsted  the  entire  defeat  of  thor  enemies,  and  were 
disappointed. 

lite.  Russians  retreated  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  fiJIowed 
l^  the  French  army.  No  action  of  consequeoce  octmired ; 
and  on  the  l«th  September  K^mkoQ  entered  that  city,  or 
rather  Hs  mouldering  ruins,  for  G>nnt  Restopchin,  the  go* 
veraor  of  the  dly,  with  a  magnanimous  courage  unequalled  in 
history  smce  the  sack  of  SaguQtum,  did  not  hesitate  to  bum  the 
second  metn^tis  of  the  empire,  and  for  ages  the  seat  of  the 
Rnssian  monarchy.  This  heroic  deed,  whidi  will  .for  ever 
ft»m  a  splendid  era  in  the  annals  of  Russia,  reduced  the  Fxvoch 
anny  to  the  greatest  difficulties.  They  were  in  extreme  want 
<tf  provisions,  clothing  equipments  of  every  kind,  and  above 
d1,  of  shelter  trom  the  {uercing  severity  of  the  Russian  climate. 
Of  all  these  they  were  suddenly  and  irretrieraUy  deprived. 
Behind  than  were  001;*  ^e  oakaned  and  emp^  wrecks  of 
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the  towns  th^  had  conquered.  Bdbre  Uiem,  the  deaoUte 
wilderness  of  Siberia. 

The  army  of  Kutust^  daily  runforced,  hovered  on  tfa^r 
flanks,  and  was  on  the  point  of  resuming  t^asive  c^rations. 
To  attempt  to  march  to  St.  Fetersburgh  was  to  expose  them- 
selves to  certain  destruction ;  and  the  Russian  forces,  which 
had  served  in  Moldavia  against  the  Turks,  were  proceeding 
by  rapid  marches  to  cross  the  line  of  their  communication^, 
and  cut  off  their  reinforcements.  Yet  in  a  situation  where 
speedy  retreat  could  alone  preserve  the  French  army  from 
litter  mill,  posterity  will  hardly  believe  that  Napoleon  could 
be  so  in&tuated  as  to  linger  for  nearly  sis  weeks  on  the  site 
of  what  had  been  Moscow,  amnsing  himself  with  the  empty 
Ibnus  of  a  n^ocistim  with  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  but  his 
cup  was  full,  and  he  who  had  remorselessly  administered  the 
last  dregs  of  human  sufiering  to  so  many  nations,  was  himself 
most  righteously  docnned  to  quaff  the  bitter  draught  of  direst 
humiliation. 

Having  cdled  in  the  difiermt  corps  of  his  army  which  had 
been  encamped  in  a  cirde,  of  which  the  ruins  <^  Moscow 
formed  thecentre,  he  commenced  his  retreat  On  the  IStbaad 
1 9th  October  the  tro<^  b^;an  their  march.  Aware  of  dw 
difficulties  which  would  attend  his  return  through  the  pro* 
vinces  he  had  subdued,  and  wbkh  Russian  and  French  trot^ 
had  converted  mto  a  frightful  desert,  he  formed  the  plan'i^ 
vrinteiing  in  the  Ukraine.  With  this  ^ew  the  army  made  • 
detour  to  the  south ;  but  his  designs  were  penetrated  by  the 
Russian  commander,  who,  assembling  his  whole  force,  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  town  of  Malo  Jaroslsvitz,  which  had  been 
idready  occupied  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French.  Hers 
was  fought  a  most  desperate  and  long  contested  action.  The 
principal  object  with  both  parties,  was  to  ohtaiii  the  pos- 
session of  the  h«gbts,  which  were  «lteniately  occupied  by 
either.  At  length,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  they 
were,  at  the  close  of  the  batde,  wrested  from  the  enemy.  Ad- 
vnitting  this  to  have  been  the  case,  still  the  action  had  for  them 
all  the  consequences  gS  a.  discomfiture,  as  they  were  putf^aktd 
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by  &e  RtiBsians,  and,  therefore,  compiled  to  retreat  by  the 
route  of  Smolensko. 

From  the  latter  end  of  October  to  the  6th  November 
the  weather  had  been  beautifully  serene,  although  extreme- 
ly cold,  and  the  army  marched  with  rc^larity;  yet  in 
this  interval  they  were  severely  distressed  for  want  of  forage 
and  provisions.  Already  were  the  soldient  compelled  to  eat 
horse  flesh ;  and  the  animals  that  drew  the  artillery,  and 
the  innumerable  carts  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Moscow,  dropped 
down  with  iatigue,  and  perished.  Hourly,  ammunition  wag- 
gons were  exploded,  &om  tlie  utter  impossibility  of  removing 
^em.  The  army  was  tbllowed  by  C<»sacks,  who  were  kept 
in  awe  by  the  French  ardlleiy  and  cavalry ;  but  on  the  6th 
November  they  were  ctmcealed  by  impenetrable  clouds;  a 
fiirious  wind  beat  the  forests ;  sheets  of  snow  darkled  the 
air;  despondency  unnerved  every  breast;  extreme  cold  and 
hunger  paralyzed  the  movements,  and  destroyed  the  discipline 
of  the  army.  Cannon,  carts,  baggage  waggons,  were  all  aban- 
dotted.  Those  who  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  march 
of  the  columns,  were  either  transpierced  by  the  friendly  lances 
of  the  Cossacks,  or  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death,  by  slow 
and  lingering  drangfats  of  agony.  So  sudden,  yet  so  complete 
was  the  destrucdon,  that  in  two  days  the  army  lost  one4bird 
of  its  number;  and  by  the  latter  end  of  November  it  had  left 
behind  it  £00  pieces  of  cannon,  and  upwards  of  40,000  pri- 
soners. It  was  in  vun  that  Napoleon  occasionally  mardied 
on  fix>t  with  his  guards,  and  endeavoured,  by  familiar  con- 
versation, to  reanimate  their  sinking  spirits.  The  conqueror 
under  whose  banners  they  had  been  led  to  innumerable 
Iriumphs;  the  &ther  who  had  anticipated  all  their  wonts; 
the  patron,  whose  smile  was  disdnctton,  and  whose  &vour  was 
power  and  fortune,  was  now  most  jusUy  r^;arded  as  the  im- 
inediate  cause  d*  all  th«r  calamities,  and  as  the  destroyer  of 
the  host. 

To.  complete  the  scene  of  desoUtion,  the  unmanly  and 
ferocious  wrath  of  the  French  Emperor  caused  him  to  bam 
and  {uUage  all  (he  villages  through  which  he  passed ;  and  as. 
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the  imperial  guatds  were  generally  in  advance  of  the  army, 
the  soldiers  of  the  other  corps  who  followed  them  were  de- 
prived not  only  of  shelter  but  of  fuel,  the  houses  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry  being  composed  of  wood.  Flights  of  ravens 
and  packs  of  wild  d<^  hovered  round  and  followed  the 
.French. 

The  passage  of  the  Wop  and  Berezina  aggravated  their 
calamities^  and  the  junction  of  the  armies  &om  Moldavia  and 
Courland,  in  die  line  of  the  retreat,  completed  the  work  i^ 
destructitm.  Fosteri^  will  hardly  credit  the  tal^  that,  out  (^ 
an  army,  which  in  June  conusted  of  upwards  of  400,000  men. 
,the.  tedale  wrecks  were,  in  the  early  part  of  December,  reduced 
.to  20,000,  scantily  covered  with  sheep-skins  and  the  raw  hides 
of  horses,  without  linen,  stockings,  shoes,  (a  substitute  for 
the  latter  was.  attempted  &om  old  hats,)  artillery,  or  baggage ; 
an  unarmed,  disorderly,  tarnished  crowd,  with  raw  carrion  for 
th^  food,  trembHiig  at  the  approach  of  a  single  Cossack,  and 
.assassinating  each  other  to  obtain  the  slightest  article  of  pro- 
vision, or  scanty  tatter  of  clothing- 

At  Wihia  a  division  took  place  of  the  remains  of  the  plunder 
oS  Moscow,  and  the  gaunt  and  ghastly  q>ectres  of  soldiers 
were  arrayed  in  the  richest  silks,  and  although  dropping  by 
hundreds  in  the  streets  fitun  cold  and  fomine,  yet  rich  in  the 
dross  of  gold  and  ulver.  At  Smoi^oni,  in  Lithuania,  Na- 
poleon quitted  the  army  on  I  Sih  December,  without  addressing 
a  proclamation  to  the  wretches  he  had  at  once  ruined  and 
abandoned;  the  command  of  whom  was  first  deputed  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  to  the  Prince  Viceroy.  Tra- 
.Telling  incc^to,  he  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  that 
month. 

It  is  now  that  we  can  behold  him  in  a  perfectly  new  situ- 
ation. The  splendour  of  his  military  &me  irretrievably 
tarnished ;  his  moral  character  deservedly  abhorred ;  his  allies, 
or  rather  his  vassals,  universally  discontented,  and  awaiting 
-only,  a  bvourable  opportunity  to  abandon  him,  and  swell  the 
ranks  of  his  enemies.  In  France  his  influence  was  shaken  to 
its  centre,  and  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
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bonea  were  Ueached  b;  the  frosts  of  Rubmb,  imiHrecated  cnrsc^ 
not  loud  indeed,  but  deep  and  bitter,  on  the  madaiBn  who  ws* 
die  sole  author  of  their  calamities. 

Yet  in  a  situation  so  fmught  vnih  difficult  and  danger,  the 
resources  of  his  mighty  genius  appeared  to  e:^aiK(,  and  to 
raise  him,  for  a  time^  abcwe  the  stonns  tA  adwraty.  In  a 
speech  to  the  I^egislatiTe  Body,  be  explained  die  perils  which 
on  every  «de  menaced  the  empire ;  perils  increased  by  the 
defection  of  the  King  of  Pkisffla,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Pnissiui  and  Rusuan  ennies  ttttough  the  Dnchy  of  Wansv 
into  Saxony,  whither  the  French  anny,  by  this  time  gready 
reinforced,  had  been  driven.  Afler  dilaimg  oo  tkese  matters, 
his  minister  proposed  a  decree  to  the  senate  &a  cidliag  oat 
86,000  conscripts.  In  tlie  debased  conditiim  of  that  asaembly 
the  decree  passed,  wliicb  mowed  down,  as  with  a  scythe^  the 
1)10880018  of  the  yonlh  ot'  the  empire. 

In  eiveiy  d^xtrtment  of  goremment  a  mbeculons  activity 
prevailed;  his  conscripts  were  clothed  in  the  apace  of  one 
week !  To  discipline  them,  the  moct  experienced  subaltans 
and  privates  £rom  the  armieB  in  the  Peiunsula  were  selected. 
The  prefects  -exhorted,  the  priests  preached,  venal  writers 
inculcated,  the  necessity  (^  saving  tite  country.  By  one  gimd 
effinl  every  spring  in  the  cooiplioated  madiine  of  the  Frendi 
administration  was  stretched  to  its  ntmost  posrible  elas- 
ticity ;  and,  to  the  astoiushment  <^  the  world,  uid  of  FraDcC 
herself  he  l»oti^t  into  the  field  an  army  of  upwaida  of 
300,000  aoaps,  the  greater  part,  indsed,  composed  of  youth 
-from  16  to  21,  but  perieody  e(}ui{^>ed,  (excepting  in  caval- 
ry,) and  fairly  disdpltned :  die  artillery  was  «ccdtent,  and  • 
well  served. 

Quitting  Paris  the  latter  end  of  April,  1-81 S,  )ie  conducted 
to  the  border  of  die  Saale,  in  the  neig^ibonrfaood  of  Weissen- 
^is,  a.  very  large  army,  numerically  superior  to  that  of 
the  alUes,  which  had,  by  this  time,  ovemm  Saxony,  and 
-commenced  the  sieges  of  ^  princ^ial  fortresses  iO'tbat  kiw- 
•^tn.  On  the  2d  May  was  fought  the  batde  of  Lutz^. 
It  was  intended  by  the  French  Emperor -to  amul^tbe-aQicB, 
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(the  Pnisnan  and  Rusuan  armies,)  by  a  moTemoit  which 
would  have  brought  him  upoo  thrar  flank  and  rear ;  but  he 
was  anticipated  by  the  Prussian  and  Russian  commanders, 
who,  by  a  counter  movemenl,  obliged  him  to  rdinqnish  his 
design.  The  action  was  very  long,  and  most  obstinately  con- 
tested. The  French  army,  stationed  in  villages,  were  de- 
fended by  a  tremendous  artillery.  Nevertheless,  die  allies 
pressed  so  heavily  on  their  centre,  that  a  part  of  it  was  actually 
broken,  when  Napoleon  brought  into  the  line  a  battery  of  60 
pieces  of  caimcni,  which  arrested  the  pn^ess  of  the  assailants. 
At  the  same  moment,  Count  Bertrand's  corps,  which  had  de- 
boKcked  to  die  right,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  positim  of 
(he  allies,  and  the  field  was  van  with  great,  and  probably 
equal,  loss,  to  either  party.  The  allies,  indeed,  claimed  the 
victory,  but  the  result  proved  that  the  French  were  really  the 
conquexors. 

The  numerical  weakness  of  the  combined  army,  coupled 
with  the  possession  of  Leipsic  by  Napoleon,  compelled  the 
fermer  to  retire,  sk>wly  indeed,  in  good  order,  and  without 
loss. 

On  reaching  Dresden,  Napoleon  had  an  interview  widi  the 
King  of  Saxony,  whom  he  succeeded  in  keeping  finn  to  his 
alHance.  After  spending  some  days  in  that  city,  he  proceeded 
to  j(xn  his  army  in  LusaUa ;  and  <m  the  1 9th  May  and  two 
Ibllowiog  days,  fought  the  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wurtchen. 
In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  batUe  of  Lutzen,  the 
most  obstinate  valour  was  manifested  by  either  party. 

A  movement  of  Marshal  Ney,  (now  created  Prince  of  the 
Sloskwa,)  with  a  con^derable  corps,  to  turn  and  surround 
the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  failed.  The  attack  was  therefore 
made  under  every  disadvantage  of  poiution  by  the  centre  and 
-right  wing  of  the  French  army ;  and  this  attack,  continually 
renewed,  at  length  succeeded.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  very 
great;  that  o£  the  allies  is  estimated,  in  the  French  account, 
«t  6000  killed  and  wounded,  1(^000  prisoners,  and  19  pieces 
of  cannon.  Their  own  loss  is  reckoned  at  irom  10  to  12,000 
'  kiUed,  to  vbidi  must  be  added  some  artillery  and  prisoners. 
L  2 
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The  allies  withdrew;  and  that  they  were  here  really 
worsted,  is  evident  by  their  relinquishing  Silesia  without 
making  a  stEmd.  Almost  the  whole  of  this-beauUful  country 
was  conquered  by  the  French. 

Negotiations  were  now  commenced  for  an  armi^ce,  which 
was  signed  at  Reichienback  on  the  1st  of  June.  The  terms 
ef  this  armistice  left  the  French  in  possession  of  all  their 
conquests,  and  extended  their  line  on  the  &ontaer  of  Fms«a. 
We  have  not  interrupted  the  narrative  of  this  short  but  im- 
pOrtant  campai^,  to  notice,  in  the  natural  order  of  dates,  &Bt 
Hamburgh  (which  with  other  contiguous  tenitories,  had  been 
merged  in  the  OYei^rown  mass  of  the  French  empire)  fell 
into  the  hands  of  ^^  allies,  and  bad  been  reconquered  by  the 
Prince  of  EdnuoM. 

Another  opportun!^  was  now  ^Ibrded  to  NapcJeon  of 
closing  the  war,  with  infinitely  less  disadvantage  than  he 
could  either  expect  or  deserve.  The  substantial  fruits  of 
victory  remained  with  him  at  the  battles  already  described. 
The  ppodigious  efforts  he  had  made  had  rendered  him  once 
more  an  object  of  apprehension ;  and  a  peace  might  have 
been  then  negotiated,  undw  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  which  would  have  left  him  the  complete  master  c£ 
Italy ;  but  his  exasperated  pride  demanded  nothing  less  than 
the  reconquest  of  all  of  which  his  own  guilty  folly  in  the 
Russian  campaign  had  deprived  him.  Disgusted  with  his 
conduct,  alarmed  at  his  ambition,  and  yet  smarting  under  the 
injuries  he  had  received,  the  Emperor  Francis  at  length  joined 
the  coalition  against  France,  which  now  consisted  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  confederacy.  During  this  armistice  Napoleon 
had  strained  every  nerve  to  recruit  his  armies,  which 
were  now  increased  to  500,000  men.  He  repaired  to 
Mentz,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Empress^  consti- 
tuted Regent  of  the  empire  during  his  absence  in  Germany, 
and  sent  the  Prince  Viceroy  to  Italy  to  make  head  against  the 
Austrians. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  impoitant  events  of  the 
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second  campaign,  we  must  take  a  brief  surv;^  of  the  ponUons 
of  Uie  di&rant  annias  who  were  engaged  in  it. 

In  the  north-west  of  Germany  the  corps  under  the  orders 
of  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  strongly  ronibrced,  occupied  Ham- 
burgh, and  was  destined,  in  concert  with  Danish  auxiliaries, 
to  proceed  through  the  territory  of  Mecklenburgh  direct  to 
Berlin.  In  the  north  of  Stuctmy  a  powerful  force  was  as- 
sembled to  oppose  the  Swedes  and  a  coi^  of.Prussians,. com- 
manded by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  The  main  body  of 
the  French  army,  ctHumanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  was 
in  die  southern  part  of  Silesia,  opposed  by  a  strong  Prussian 
and  Russian  army,  commanded  by  Blucher,  D'York,  and 
Kleist..  The  Austrian  army  was  stationed  in  the  upper  part 
of  Bohemia,  not  &r&om  Dresden,  where  Napoleon  de[iosited 
his  principal  magazines.. 

From  this  survey,  it  spears  that  Napoleon  fou^t  in .  a 
semi-drcle,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  olyect  of  the  al- 
lies was  to  break  through  it  on  different  points,,  and  surround 
the  Fraich  army.  We  must  likewise  add,,  that,  the  campaign 
commoiced  under  veiy  unister  auguries  for  thfr  French  army ; 
as  General  Jommini,  a  staff-officer  of  distinction,  deserted  to 
the  allies^  and  revealed  the  whole,  plan  of  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign; and  General  MoreauJud  returned  from  Ameiica,  and 
filled  in  the  Austrian  army  the  same  functiona  as  were  executed 
bf  tlie  Prince  of  Neufdiatel  in  that  of  the  French. 

The  armistice  having  terminated  on  the  17th  August, 
■  Napoleon  attacked  and  defeated  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
corps  opposed  to  him  with  considerable  loss;  but  h»  was 
n^tf  su&red  to  pursue  his  career  in  that  quarter.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  the  Austrian  army,  in  immense 
force,  crossed  the  mountuns  which  divide  Saxony  from  Bohe- 
mia, and  advanced  to  Dresden,  which  they  hoped,  to  carry  by 
coup  de  main. 

Nf^leon,  apprised  of  this  movement,  left  Silesia,  and  with 

the   imperial  guards,    and   some   other    divisions,  probably 

amountmg  together  to  nearly  60,000  men,  achieved  a  march 

of  120  English  miles  in  12  hours,  through  bod  roads,  filled 
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widi  water,  and  previously  injured  by  dw  transport  of  im- 
mense bodies  of  troops  and  their  artillery.  This  surpriiing 
march,  one  of  the  most  splen£d  of  his  military  oehfeTemeiits, 
and  which,  nnder  all  its  drcnmstances,  stands  alone  In  modem 
lustory,  was  so  well  timed,  that  an  hour  brier  its  otiject  would 
have  been  defeated,  for  the  Austrians  were  in  possessirai  of  tbt 
suburbs.  Withoat  allowing  his  troops,  composed  alnxst  en- 
tirely of  very  young  men,  to  htdt  or  refreA  themsdres, 
although,  from  extreme  fe^ue,  tfaey  were  seen  reeling  ill  the 
streets  of  Dresden,  Napoleon  led  litem  forth  agunsttbe  eitaiiy 
whilst  the  run  descended  in  torrents. 

The  action  which  ensued  was  vigorously  contested ;  but  ^ 
superiority  of  the  French  artJOery  compelled  die  allies  to  retiie 
with  considerable  loss.  This  day  was  distinguished  l^  the 
death  of  the  brave  Moreau,  who  was  struck  l^  a  camian-baJI 
in  the  thigh. 

The  next  and  following  days  Napoleon  pursued  them  to  the 
distance  of  about  SO  mOes  from  Dresden ;  bat  here  Ae  firrt 
signal  disaster  <^  the  campaign  occnrred.  He  had  detadied 
the  corps  of  Vandamme  in  pursuit  c^  the  Austrians  to  Cain. 
This  corps  was  unsupported ;  and  having  in  the  first  attach 
gained  some  advantages,  Vandamme  descended  the  roount^ns, 
an  error  of  which  the  Austrians  quickly  profited,  by  surround- 
ing this  coips,  from  whom  it  took  12,000  prisoners,  widi  all 
their  ba^^^age  and  artillery.  Tlie  Austrian  army  then  <rffered 
battle  to'Nf^leon,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept. 

We  must  now  return  to  Silesia.  Blucher,  like  an  able  ge- 
neral, took  advantage  of  tlie  absraice  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the 
great  diminution  of  the  French  army,  to  attack  it  with  fiwces 
nmnerically  superior,  but  still  more  superior  m  (he  quali^  of 
the  troops.  This  engagement  was  fought  on  the  banki  of  the 
Katzsback,  a  river  in  Silesia,  and  terminated  in  the  onmplete 
discomfiture  of  the  French',  who  lost  an  immense  number  of 
prisoners,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  baggage. 
This  battle  deaded  the  fote  of  Silem. 

On  the  north  of  Saxony  the  French  arms  were  equally  un- 
fortunate.    The  Prince  of  the  Moskwa   attacked  the  army 
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ander  the  Crown  Priace  of  Sweden,  at  DonDeriti^  and  suc- 
ceeded at  first  in  making  some  impression  upon  it ;  bnt  the 
dill  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  G«on 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  French  were  de&Kted 
with  great  hws,  and  were  disaffKiinted,  moreover,  in  the  to.' 
pected  C(Mf)endion  of  the  corps  under  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl, 
wJiich,  from  some  onknoirai  csos^  did  not  cany  into  e£^  the 
part  origindly  asstgoed  to  it  in  the  French  plan  of  the  cam- 
pa^n.  EVom  this  moment,  the  situatioH  of  Napoleon,  who 
rffniwnad  in  and.  near  Dresd^  became  hourly  nwre  pei:ilous> 
as  Ae  ssni-circle,  on.  the  exterior  line  of  which  the  allies  were 
acting,  became  more  and  more  contracted..  }t  was  in  vain 
0iat,  with  bis  characteristic  activit^^and  energyi  he  endeavoured 
to  oppose  the  movements-  of  the  allies  on  the  points  mo^ 
threatened.  l£  &jr  a.  short  ^me  he  compelled,  or  rather  apr 
Ifeared  tocompel,  the  enemy  to  r^ire  Inun  those  points,  they 
sdvaiced  in  anothec  direction.  His  army  was  still  nnmerous, 
but  could  boast  of  only  a  mall  number,  of  veteran  troops. 
Tbe  conquerors  of  Ansterlilz,  Friedland,  and  Wagram,  co- 
vesed  with  thdr.  bones  the  plains  of  Russia*  or  were  prisoners 
of  war  in  that  country;  and  now.  the  .alhes,  forming  three 
poweifiil  armies  undtr  Prince  Schwartzenburg^  Blucher,  and 
liie  Crown  Prinoe^  passed,  in  lateral  lines,  nearly  and.at  equal 
distances,  the  atf  of  Dresde^  and  proceeded^  by.convei^ing 
marches,  towards  Leipsic  and  the  banks  of  tl"*  Saale;  thus 
cutting  off  his  communication  with-f|rance,  and  threatening  to 
surround  his  whole  army,  whilst  the  King  of  Bavaria  aban- 
doned N^xdetm,.  and  united  his  troops  to  those  of  (he  allies. 
Roused  to-  a  sense  of  his  danger,  he  now  left  Dresden,  to 
which  he  had  dung  with  Jt  tenacity  which  excited  the  astonish* 
meat  of  tacticians,  and  ctdlectjng  his  whole  disposable  ibrce, 
he  pnxieeded  towards  Leipuc,  ^^iniog,  on  bis  march,  some 
inconsiderable  advantages. 

The  unount  of  that  force  waS' estimated  at  180,000  meni 

SKdusive   of  garrisons.      The  strength  of  the  allied  armies 

^rebaUy  did  not  fall  tar  short.of  300,000  men,  reinforced  as 

they  were  by  paAnotic  Germans,  who,   forming   themselves 
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into  sodeties,  rose  m  masse  to  achieve  thdr  ovn  ddiveranoe^ 
and  the  salvBtion  of  Enn^ie. 

On  the  15th  October  the  Froich  army  was  closely  drawn  vp 
in  the  iimnediste  nd^bourhood  of  Leipsic,  having  in  front 
the  armies  of  die  Crown  Prince  and  Blodter,  and  in  the  rear* 
the  grand  Austrian  army  mtder  Prince  Schwartzotburg;  this 
arrangement  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  French-  Emperor-  to 
divide  liis  forces  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  double  front. 

On  the  16th  October  were  fought  two  desperate  battles, 
one  with  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  the  otho-  with  the 
Austrians,  in  each  of  which  Napoleon,  during  a  portion  of  the 
day,  commanded  in  person.  The  battle  with  the  Austriads 
was  fought  with  equal  fortune,  although  with  monnous  loss 
oa  dther  ^de.  At  three  o'clock  the  Austrian  centre  was  pierced 
by  a  desperate  chai^  of  the  French  cavalry;  and  had  not 
dieir  reserves  arrived  at  that  critical  juncture,  the  Austrian 
army  would  have  been  defeated.  The  opportune  presence  how- 
ever, of  these  reserves  compelled  the  French  cavalry  to  retire 
with  greiit  loss.  Still  victory  was  equally  poised,  and  neither 
par^  could  truly  boast  of  an  advantage ;  but  on  the  other  part 
of  the  field,  where  the  French  had  to  support  an  attack  from 
the  armies  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Binder,  the  result  was 
very  <Merent ;  there,  after  the  most  desperate  resistance  the 
French  were  obliged  to  yield  the  ground,  and  contract  their 
lines ;  their  loss  was  es^ated  at  12,000  killed,  wounded,  and  ' 
prisoners,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon.  ' . 

If  the  circumstances  of  Napoleon  were  critical  before  these 
actions,  they  were  now  almost  desperate.  Anticipating  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  he  had  de- 
tached General  Regnier,  who  commanded  the  Saxons,  to 
secure  the  principal  debmiche  of  the  Saale. 

The  day  of  the  1 7th  was  spent  on  each  side,  in  making 
preparations  for  other  and  still  more  decisive  conflicts. 
Napoleon  alleges  as  a  reason  for  his  inactivity  on. this  day, 
diat  he  waited  for  a  supply  of  ammunition,  having  expended, 
in  the  two  preceding  battles,  almost  his  whole  supply;  but  he 
was  severely  censured  for  not  retreating  immediately  ifler  the 
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action  already  described,  and  the  results  of  which  plainly 
showed  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  msintun  himself  in  the 
posidtHi  he  then  occupied.  Whether  this  uproach  be  or  be 
not  wdl  founded,  it  is  certain  that  he  bad  already  suffered  all 
the  injurioos  ctmseqnences  of  a  defeat 

On  the  18th  the  battles  were  renewed  in  the  same  order  as 
before.  They  raged  for  a  ]<Hig  time  with  equal  Airy,  and  with 
nearly  equal  advantage ;  at  the  most  important  moment,  the 
Saxon  aUd  Wirtemburg  troops,  with  their  artillery,  went  over 
to  the  allies,  when  the  Saxons  woe  immediately  led  on  to  the 
charge  by  the  Crown  Prince  in  person.  This  defection  in- 
stantly decided  the  fate  of  the  day ;  it  disordered  the  French 
line,  and  disheartened  the  troops.  Beaten  in.  both  battles  with 
immense  loss,  it  only  now  remained  for  Napoleon,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  the 
18tb,  with  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  hosts,  to  effect  a 
rdreat  through  Leipaic  and  across  the  Saale.  This  operation 
comm^ced  very  early  in  ^e  morning  of  the  1 9th  October* 
and  presented  a  scene  of  omfiision  which  cannot  be  described ; 
cavalry,  in&ntry,  artillery,  and  baggage,  all  crowded  together, 
and  proceeding  to  the  bridge  over  wblch  the  army  was  to  defile, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  estaUish  or  mwatain  order,  par- 
ticularly as  the  allies  pressed  vigorously  on  the  rear.  When 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Fraich  army  had  passed  over,  the 
biidge  was  dther  from  acddent  or  design  blown  up.  The 
miseniUe  portion  of  the  troops  that  remained  on  the  Leipsic 
side,  were  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  despair.  The  greater 
part  of  them  were  either  killed,  tak^D  prisoners,  or  drowned 
in  the  stream,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  gain  the  opposite  bank. 
Amongst  tiiis  number  was  the  gallant,  and  noble-minded 
Ptmiatowski. 

At  no  period  in  the  modem  French  annals  had  the  Gallic 
aimies  sustained  so.signal  and  so  dreadful  a  defeat.  They  lost, 
on  the  18th  and  ISlli,  upvrards  of  80,000  men,  including 
prisoners,  150  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
baggage.  '  Leipsic  immediately  surrendered,  and  its  example 
Was  ^ieedily  followed  by  t^e  French  fortresses  in  Germany. 
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Those  in.Prnsnft  and  Poland  (Indi  the  exupdon  of  Dantac^ 
bad  long  before  capitulated. 

Ib  Dresden  aioaet  tfae  garfciacKi  amoiiatBd  to-  27»00O  raeB- 
besides  immense  magatineB. 

Tlie  French  anny,  dtom  al&e  ot  its  tepiM6aat  num- 
bem.  Had  imteri^  wm  not  deatined  to  teach  the  banks  ef  the- 
Rhine  without  another  straggle ;  it  was  briridjt  pursued  bj 
Bhicher  and  Gxemich^  and  orcrtaken  tf  Haaau  hj;- 
the  Bavarians  under  that  Genend  Wrade  who  had  so  \aag 
fou^t  in  its-  ranks  and  by  its  aide..  Id  tim  hattle  tbe- 
French  chum  a  decided  victoiy ;  » claim  disputed  with  thrai- 
by  the  Bavarians.  But  supposing  the  victicay^txi.baTe  be^^ 
really  gained  by  the  fonnerj  it  cotdd  have  hod:  no  ethev  eiect 
thab  to  enable  them,  to  acoon^riish  Atir  retreat ;  and  as-  that 
retreats  though  with  prodigious  lose,  indUding  alttoct  ttwr 
whole  of  their  artillery*  was  &tally  efibcted^  the  BavariaiK- 
OQTtainly  missed  their  aim.  It  it  inqiosuUe  adeqaatriy  to- 
pndse  the  military  skill  whkh  distinguiBhed  every,  part  of' 
this  memtHuUe  campaign  <m  the  «de  of  die  allibi;  it  rivdtett 
the  attaitZoQ,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  EnnpA. 
WhUe  the  laurds  of  Na;>ole(ai  wore  witboing  om-  bia  brow,  it 
must  be  allorred  tibat  the  dfficulties  of  las.  ntaatiaa  Wan 
great ;  tlutt  he  was  encountered  by  mtwe  ttumeroos  forces^  and 
those  of  a  better  quality  than  his  own ;  and  tbait  the  circtun- 
stances  of  his  opponmts  gave  them  the  inestimable  ndvantagt 
of  selecting  OkHi  own  periods  for,  and  points  o^  attack ;  atid- 
that  iJie  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  caoifvign  were 
dcetched  by  ooe  of  the  greatest  waniors  whom  Frsnoa  ever  / 
produced,  Morean. 

The  rec^tion  (^  N^ioIecMi  on  his  return  to  Paris  was  ex- 
tremely cold :  the  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects  was  no  more.  The 
Russian  campai^  had  destrt^ed  tbree^urtfas  <^  his  veteran, 
soldiws.  The  German  campaign  had  cn^p^d  the  &iKst  ble6< 
soms  of  the  youth  of  France.  Dis^ace  and  accumulated  dis- 
-aat£r  had  terminated  each  campaign ;  and  Uie  universal  vmce 
o£  the  people  was  unequivocally  pronounced  for  peace.  But 
Napoleon  was  no  longer  master  of  his  Own  pa^pioos;  tpmkd 
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by  fintns  pngpaHty  and  (be  pomdom  adulatinn  of  his  flat- 
taeis,  be  disregardod  liie  ferYOit  prayers  of  the  French; 
and,  in  return,  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  distress,  a  large 
pKfwrtkn  (d*  them  refised  to  foUo«r  his  standard.  A  ttroag 
mtpnaaaa  me  also  made  in  Franoe  by  the  moderate  tone  of 
the  niamfesto  of  the  Allied  Powers  when  on  the  point  of  cross- 
ing &e  fiuntja^. 

A  new  Bparit  arose  in  the  LegislatiTe  Body.  The  extrenuty 
<^die  danger,  snd  the  impoiding  inrasion  of  PVancc,  restored 
to  that  assembly  ah  ezpniiion  ef  real  patriotiam  and  in« 
dependence  of  which  there  ore  no  traces  in  the  pnMperous 
period  of  the  goremment  o£  the  Empenr.  Nqxileon,  instead 
of  confirming  to  this  (iiBnge,  andavailbig  himsslfof  it  to  ob- 
tain favourable  tecais  &v  France  frt^  the  allies ;  or,  if  dia* 
apptunted  in  that  aim,  identifying  hb  own  pcs^mal  cause  with 
that  nf  the  country,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  quarrel  with  the 
popular  representatives.  A  rupture  of  this  kind,  in  drcum- 
stances  so  awfully  critical,  oould  not  &il  to  have  a  most  pre- 
judiaal  influence  upon  his  afibirs,  the  positioD  of  which,  at  that 
jtmcture,  menaced  him  with  deatruction. 

The  British  army  in  the  Peninsula  having  gained  Uie  ^o- 
rious  battles  of  Salamanca  and  Vittbria)  and  liberated  Spain 
and  Portugal  fit»n  the  French  yoke,  were  aboiit  to  cross  the 
^PynDBOf  and  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  5D0  years,  to  raise 
the  British  standard  in  Ihe  smiUng  phuos  of  Gasoony. 

The  Frendi  troc^  in  Italy  were  outnumbered  by  the  Aus* 
trians,  and  to  them  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  send  any  rein- 
fiMcancnts.  Holland  had  cast  off  his  yoke,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  House  <rf  Orange  was  restored  in  that  country. 
At  the  b^inning  of  the  year  ISll,  the  wrecks  of  tiie  force  that 
N^mleon  had  brought  from  Hansu  had  been  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  Rhine  to  posidons  within  the  frontiers,  in 
proportion  as  the  allied  troops  advanced.  Aware  of  the  im* 
robent  dangers  which  threatened  him,  the  Emperor  tAxed  liit 
Acuities  to  the  utmost.  Every  ejcpedi»it  which  human  in- 
geninty  conld  devise,  ezoqitiag  that  which  could  alone  now 
sBtiify  die  French  natiini;  namely,  the  estaUiii'"°BDt  6f  a  free 
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aDd  liberal  goremment,  was  tried  to  exdte  the  pt^Qlu  fedii^ 
agunst  the  invaders.  Free  coips,  as  they  were  tenned ;  Ihatis^ 
bodies  of  men  who  subsisted  themselves,  and  were  to  carry  on 
a  desultory  war&re  against  the  allies,  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner OS  the  Guerilla  parties  had  been  accustomed  to  act  in 
Spain,  were  organized  in  those  dqtartments  which  had  become 
the  theatre  of  the  war.  The  best  troops  he  could  c<dlect  from, 
different  quarters  were  assembled  under  his  own  immediate 
command ;  and  at  the  head  of  about  70,000  men,  he  foi^l 
at  St.  Dizien,  on  the  27tb  of  January,  1S14,  the  first  bat^  o£ 
this  campaign.  In  that  action  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss- 
of  1 76  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  he  retreated  slowly  and  in  good, 
order  towards  Paris.  So  desperately  was  this  battle  contested^ 
that  Napoleon  had  two  horses  shot  under  him. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  in  this  campaign,  was  nearly  gilnilar 
to  that  which  had  proved  so  eminently  successM  in  Gemumyr 
namely,  first  to  harass  and  distract  the  enemy,  and  then  to 
siUTOund  and  crush  his  army.  In  furtherance  of  this  schemer 
the  allied  troops,  whose  collectdve  force  was  probably  not  much 
inferior  to  200,000  men,  advanced  towards  Paris  in  two  lines. 
That  poroceeding  through  the  northern  part  of  Champagne 
was  ccmtposed  of  Prussians  and  Russians,  commanded  by 
Blucher,  Kleist,  Langeron,  &c.;  the  other,  an  Aiistnan 
army,  took  the  lower  or  southern  road.  The  army  under 
Napoleon  acted  between  these  great  bodies,  and  his  poli^ 
was  to  take  advantage  of  any  error  they  might  commit.  Snct 
an  (^portpnity  was  soon  presented.  The  Prussian  army  had 
incautiously  extended  its  fiiont,  and  thereby  weakoied  the 
centre.  The  militaiy  eye  of  N^wleon  immediately  discovered 
this  &ult,  of  which  he  hastened  to  take  advanta^ 

At  Montmirail,  Champaubert,  and  La  Ferte,  villages  in 
Champagne,  he  attacked  the  Prussians  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  having  first  defeated  their  centre  with  great  loss.  He 
followed  up  the  blow,  and  compelled'  Blucher  to  retire  w^ 
his  army,  consid^^Iy  diminished,  to  Chalons.  But  his  atten- 
tion was  now  recalled  to  the  defence  of  Paris,  -by  the  advance 
of  the  Austrian  army,  which  had  n^hed  the  forest  of  Four 
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tunbleau,  and  approached  ^thin  thirty-five  miles  <^  the 
coital  city.  He  traversed  with  amazing  rapidi^  Cham- 
pagne, and  uniting  tlie  imperial  guards,  and  some  small  divi- 
sions he  had  brought  wiA  faim,  to  the  force  which  had  been 
left  to  hold  in  check  the  Austrian  army,  he  attacked  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  that  army,  commanded  by  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Wirtemburg,  at  Nongis,  in  the  nei^tbourhood  of  Melun, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  loss. 

Disconcerted  by  this  movement.  Prince  Schwartzenbnrg 
retired,  and  retraced  hb  steps  as  &r  as  the  ancient  town  of 
Troyes,  still  vigorously  pressed  by  Napoleon.  It  was  aban- 
doned without  much  resistance ;  and  into  this  town  Napoleon 
entered  as  a  conquerer. 

The  situation  of  the  allies  now  became  critical.  The  season 
of  the  year,  the  rapidi^  of  their  march,  and  the  untakvn  and 
well  garrisoned  fortresses  in  their  rear,  had  prevented  the  form- 
ation of  magazines.  Napdeon's  scheme  for  establishing  free 
companies,  had,  to  a  certain  degree  succeeded,  since  their 
convoys  were  subject  to  interception.  The  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Austrian  army  were  moreover  menaced  by  Augerau's 
corps,  ori^nally  destined  to  defend  Lyons,  but  which  m^t 
now  iie  brought  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
Austrian  position  no  longer  tenable. 

Influenced  by  these  weighty  considerations,  and  also  by  the 
negotiation  for  a  general  peace  between  Napoleon  and  the 
whole  o{  the  allied  powers,  which  was  actively  carried  on  at 
CbfltiUon,  propositions  were  made  for  an  armistice,  and  nearly 
agreed  upon. 

This  wss  the  time  for  N^oleon  to  have  withdrawn  with 
greater  advantage  from  the  contest,  than  at  the  banning  of 
the  campaign. 

The  skill,  activity,  and  fortitude  he  hod  shewn  in  contend- 
ing so  successfally  agiunst  such  powerful  odds,  bad  exalted 
)us  military  character,  which  was  now  restored  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  former  brightness.  Indeed,  the  actions  we 
have  eiiume\"tted,  are  perhaps  the  most  splendid  of  bis  whoKe 
career;  biit  the  blood  of  innumerable  victims,   sacrificed  to 
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lug  dark  suspiaons  and  arrogwit  ajnlntim,  calkd  tiaad  Sat 
nngeaiux.  It  seemed  consistent  with  tlte  economy  of  the  divhte 
BdtninistratioD,  so  &r  as  the  discovery  of  ks  general  pcinc^iles 
has  been  permitted  to  men,  that  the  author  of  sudh  estetarie 
and  complicated  misery  abroad  should  be  esmi^lanly  pmiished 
at  home.  Nc^;atiations  for  an  armistice,  and  for  a  general 
jpeace  (the  latter  of  lAidi  was  so  fiu*  advanced,  that  Napdeon 
was  actually  on  the  point  of  «gning  it]  ceased ;  and  hostilities, 
which  had  never  been  suspended,  were  carried  on  with  greater 
vigoor  and  snimonty.  From  that  moment  the  fcrtune  of 
Napoleon  declined.  The  inde&tigable  Blac^ier  having  re- 
assembled and  reinforced  the  different  divisions  of  his  army, 
renewed  his  hostile  movement  in  the  north.  Napoleon  left  as 
strong  a  force  at  Bar-sur-AQbe  as  he  could  spare,  ftdknred 
Kucher,  and  fou^^  at  the  village  of  Cratm,  about  fifty  niles 
N.N.E.  of  Paris,  a  sanguinary  battle  which  lasted  two  day& 
On  the  first  day  the  advantage  seemed  to  mcUtte  to  the 
fVench,  but  on  the  second  Ne^joleon  was  repulsed,  and  w^- 
drew.  I^e  loss  of  men  on  each  side  was  neariy  eqaal;  Iftit 
the  French  abandoned  upwards  of  50  pieces  t^  cantuHi. 

Profidng  by  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Sohwaits- 
enburg  attacked,  and  completely  defeated  the  corps  left  at 
Bar-snr-Anbe,  after  which  his  movements  once  more  threat- 
ened Paris.  Nap<^eon,  followed  to  a  certain  point  by  the 
IVussians,  proceeded  to  interpose  his  whole  force  between 
tiiat  aty  and  the  Austrians.  He  now  formed  one  of  the 
boldest  des^Ds  which  military  history  records.  Having 
appointed  his  brother  Joseph  his  lieutenant  in  Paris,  thrown 
up  introichments,  mcreased  the  number  of  troops- in  the 
cafHtal,  and  i»epared  it,  as  he  conceived,  to  withstand  an 
assault  for  some  days,  he  determined,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  to  pass  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  tacts, 
and  by  that  means  get  into  their  rear,  communicate  with  his 
fottresaes,  seiae  up<Hi  the  military  stores  of  the  aUies,  and 
dther  compel  tfiem  to  ci^itulate  firom  the  total  want  of  provi- 
siffiis,  or  to  retire  towards  the  Rhine. 

It  bebnigB  lo  military  men  to  discuss  the  practicabSi^  of 
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'Has  plan.  One  retnutk,  howevar,  we  sball  hazard,  which  u 
this :  the  ^nre  c^.  his  attack  at  Cnton  i^khi  Blucher,  and  the 
rapid  dimintion  of  his  army,  which  could,  with  great  diffi- 
cult, and  at  voy  uncertain  interrals,  be  reinfi>rced,  held  out 
the  pnnpect  of  swift  and  incYernble  rain,  if  he  lemaiDed  he- 
iween  two  poweijul  aiwies,  each  superior  to  his  own,  and 
whose  junction  it  did  not  s^pear  possible  much  longer  to 
xetard.  Acting  upon  this  project.  Napoleon  passed  the 
Austrian  army  at  St  Dizisr,  and  proceeded  to  the  eastward, 
JB  opmlJMi  whidi  was  not  accomplished  without  loss.  On 
this  occaaitHi  be  retiiMd  the  Austriaos'  o9er  of  battle.  The 
dlies,  in  their  tnm,  now  fiMnned  a  bold  and  masterly  design. 
They  resolved  to  unite  their  forces  and  march  to  Paris ;  but 
befive  this  jnncdon  was  effected,  they  demolished  some  small 
corps  {noceeding  to  join  Napoleon.  The  gdlantry  of  a 
division  of  about  4000  troops,  chiefly  conscripts,  excited  nnn 
veisal  admiration.  This  litde  corps  re&sed  every  proposition 
to  snirender,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  square,  sold  their 
blood  dettly.  The  Austrians  left  a  rear  guard  to  amuse 
N^ioleon,  who  S^  into  the  snare ;  in  the  meantime  the  allies 
continued  their  march,  arrinng  at  the  hd^ts  of  Montmartre^ 
(the  Hi^igate  of  Paris).  They  were  vigorou^y  exposed. 
-The  yonths  of  the  Pyrotechnic  school  served  the  artillery 
with  such  e£fect  as  to  prodcce  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  assail 
mUs,  who  were  bravely  withstood  likewise  by  the  regular 
troops.  Before  the  battle  was  tenninated,  a  violent  ieoncnt 
prevailed  in  Paris.  The  general  cry  was  for  capindatmn. 
''Joseph  Buonaparte,  de^tule  alike  of  mental  resolution  as  of 
military  skill,  could  not  controul  the  popular  feeling.  The 
ii^Kmeh  forces -which  occupied  the  position  in  and  about  Mont* 
maitre  amounted  to  about  4<0,000  men,  with  1.50  jneces  of 
oannon ;  of  these  30,000  were  national  guards.  The  battle 
lasted  for  many  hoers,  but  was  at  length  terminated  in  the 
oon^ilete  dcftiat  of  the  Frendi,  who  lost  all  their  artilleiy. 
The  Duke  of  Ragusa  (Marmont)  then  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
treat  ior  Ae  surrander  of  Paris.  The  terms  were  soon  agreed 
upon;  and,  on  the  Slut  March  1814,  the  allies  took  posseBuon 
15 
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<^  the  metropolis.  This  great  event  decided  the  fate  of  Nap» 
leon.  In  every  stage  of  the  revolution,  the  example  of  the  me- 
tropolis had  divided  a  vast  majority  of  the  provincials ;  whilst 
it  remained  firm  to  the  French  Emperor,  it  was  an  immense 
magazine,  whence  he  drew  continual  supplies  of  money, 
troops,  and  mi titary  stores.  Undeceived  at  length  as  to  the  real 
object  of  the  allies,  be  hastened  by  forced  marches  towards  Paris, 
and  arrived  at  Fontunbleau  with  an  army  of  about  4)0,000 
men :  but  he  arrived  too  late ;  the  blow  had  been  struck. 

We  cannot  find  room  for  minute  details  of  the  imptfftant 
events  which  followed.  The  pabUc  documents  are  much  too 
voluminous  to  be  quoted ;  we  can  only  afibrd  space  for  one  or 
two :  the  following  is  the  declaradoa  of  the  Emperor  (^Russia. 

"  The  armies  of  the  Allied  Powers  have  occupied  the  capi- 
tal of  France ;  the  Allied  Soverdgns  receive  &vourabty  the 
wish  of  the  French  nation. 

"  They  declare,  that  if  the  conditions  of  peace  ought  to 
contain  stronger  guarantees  when  the  question  was  to  bind 
down  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte ;  th^  may  be  more  lavour- 
able  when,  by  a  return  to  a  wise  government,  France  hetsdf 
ofTers  the  assurance  of  this  repose. 

"  The  sovereigns  proclaim  in  consequence,  that  they  will 
no  more  treat  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  nor  with  any  of  bis 
family. 

"  That  they  respect  the  inte^ty  of  ancient  France,  as  it 
existed  under  its  le^limate  kings :  they  may  even  do.  more, 
because  they  profess  it  as  a  principle,  that  for  the  happmess 
of  Europe,  France  must  be  great  and  strong. 

"  That  they  will  recognize  and  guarantee  the  cimstitution 
which  France  shall  adopt.  They  therefore  invite  the  senate 
to  name  immediately  a  Provisional  Government,  which  may 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  administratjon,  and  prepare  the 
congtitntioa  which  shall  suit  the  French  people. 

"  The  intentions  whicl^  I  have  just  expressed,  are  cranmcn 
to  all  the  AUied  Powers. 

(Signed)  « ALEXANDER. 

**  Paris,  March  31st,  3  o'clock  in  the  qfifmoon,"  , 

I.,  ..i..XJoogIc 
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Tlie  Semtte  decived  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  npoa  van- 
<ius  grounds. 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty,  confirroiDg  to  Ni^ean 
during  t^  life  the  title  of-  Emperor;  and  recognising  the 
members  of  his  house  as  Princes  of  his  fotnily.  This  treaty 
is  too  important  to  allow  us  to  present  it  to  our  readers  in  an 
abridged  form;  we  therefore  detail  it  verbatim. 

Art.  1.  "  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  renounces 
for  himself  his  successors,  and  descendants,  as  well  as  for  all 
the  members  of  his  .&mily,  all  right  of  sovereignty  and  do- 
minion, as  well  to  the  French  empire,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  as  over  every  other  country. 

Art.  2.  "  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Maria 
Ixiuisa,  shall  retain  their  titles  and  rank*  to  be  enjoyed  during 
their  lives.  The  mother,  the  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and 
nieces  of  the  Emperor,  shall  also  retain,  wherever  they  may 
reside^  tlie  titles  of  Princes  of  his  &mily. 

Art  3.  "  The  Isle  of  Elba,  adopted  by  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  as  the  place  of  his  residence,  shall  form, 
during  his  life,  a  sqiarate  principality,  which  shall  be  pos- 
sessed by  him  in  full  sovereignty  and  pn^)erty ;  there  shall  be 
besides  granted,  in  tiill  property,  to  the  Ekuperor  Napoleon, 
an  annual  revenue  of  2,000,000  francs,  in  rent^iharge,  in  the 
great  book  of  Prance,  of  which  1,000,000  shall  be  in  rever- 
aioa  to  the  Empress. 

Art.  i.  *'  The  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Goagt^la, 
sbaU  be  granted,  in  full  prc^rty  and  sovereignty  to  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Empress  Maria  Louisa ;  they  shall  pass  to  her  son, 
and  to  the  descendants  in  the  right  line.  The  Prince^  her  sod, 
shall  from  henceforth  take  the  title  of  Prince  of  Ftauna, 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla. 

Art  5.  "  All  the  powas  engage  to  employ  their  good 
offices  to  cause  to  be  req>ected  by  the  Barbary  powers,  the 
SMg  and  territory  of  the  Iile  of  Elba,  for  which  purpose  the 
T^ations  with  the  Barbary  powers  shall  be  assimilated  to  those 
■with  IVance. 

Art.  6.  "  There  shall  be  reserved  in  the  tecritories  hereby 
renounced  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  N^wleon  for  hitnwlf , 

vot.  vr.  M 
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md  Kuniiy,  domainE  or  renO^Jiai^es  in  the  great  book-  of 
France,  producuijr  a  revenue,  clear  of  all  dedactkns  and 
diar^,  of  2,500,000  franca.  The%  domains  and  rents  shall 
belongs  in  full  proper^,  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  shall 
think  lit,  to  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  his  fiunily,  and 
shall  be  divided  amongst  them  in  such  manner  that  the  re- 
venue of  each  shall  be  in  the  Allowing  propbrticHi,  viz. : 


FRAMC8. 

«  To  Madame  M^re 

300,000 

**  To  Ring  Joseph  and  his  Queen 

500,000 

"To  King  Louis          -        -         - 

200,000 

"  To  the  Quefoi  Hortense  and  to  her  children 

400,000 

"  To  King  Jerome  and  his  Queen 

500,000 

**  To  the  Princess  Eliza            -        - 

300,000 

"  To  Uie  Princess  Paulina           -        .        - 

300,000 

2,500,000 

.  "  The  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  house  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  shall  retain  besides,  their  property,  moveable  and 
immoveable,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  which  tb^  .  shall 
possess  by  individual  and  public  right,  and  the  raits  of  v^udi 
dicy  shall  mjoy  (also  as  individuals). 

AtL  7.  "  The  annual  pension  of  the  Empress  JoB^ihiiie 
shall  be  reduced  to  1 ,000,000,  in  domains,  or  in  inscriptiiau  in 
t)ie  great  hook  of  France :  she  shall  ccHitioue  to  enjoy,  in  lull 
proper^,  all  her  private  property,  moveable  and  immove^Je, 
with  power  to  dispose  of  it  conformably  to  the  French  laws. 
.  Art.  i.  "  lliere  shall  be  granted  to  Prince  Eugene,  Viceroy 
of  kriy,  a  BuitiMe  eatablishment  out  of  France. 

Art  9.  "  The  property  which  bis  Majes^  the  Empoor 
])lq>rieoa  possesses  in  France^  eithn  as  eiOTBordbiary  domain, 
or  as  private  domain  attained  to  the  crown,  liie  fonda  {daced 
by  the  Emperor  d^er  in  the  goeat  bode  of  France,  in  the  bonk 
of  France,  in  ^  aciian  da  Jbrett^  or  in  any  other  Buaaer, 
and  which  his  Majesty  abandons  to  the  crown,  shall  be  le- 
sVWd  as  a  GopitRli  which  sball  not  exceed  ^000,000^  to  be 
enpoKled  HI  giatificaitioiu  in  AvouT  of  such  parsons,  wiK>se 
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names  sliidl  be  contained  in  a  list  to  be  signed  by  the  Enir 
peror  Napoleon,  and  vrhich  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  French 
Government. 

Art.  10.  '*  All  ^e  crown  diamonds  shall  remain  in  France. 

Art.  11.  "  His  Majes^  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  re- 
turn to  the  treasury,  and  to  th'e  other  public  chests,  all  the  sums 
and  effects  that  shall  have  been  taken  out  by  his  orders,  with 
the  exception  of  what  has  been  ^propHated  froU}  the  civil  list. 

Art.  12.  "  The  debts  of  the  household  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  such  as  they  were  on  the  day  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  immediately  discharged 
out  of  the  arrears  due  by  the  public  treasury  to  the  civil  list, 
according  to  a  list  which  shall  be  signed  by  a  commissioner 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Art  IS.  "  The  obligations  of  the  Mont-Napoleon,  of  Milan, 
towards  all  the  creditors,  whether  Frenchmen  or  foreigners, 
shall  be  exactly  fulfilled,  unless  there  shall  be  any  change 
made  in  this  respect 

Art  i*.  "  There  shall  be  g^ven  all  the  necessary  passports 
fur  die  free  passage  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  N^wleon,  or 
c^  ib6  Empress,  the  Princes  and  Princesses,  wid  all  the  per- 
sons'!^ their  suites  who  wish  to  accompany  them,  or  to  estab- 
lish themselves  out  of  France,  as  well  as  for  the  passage  of 
all  the  equipages,  horses,  and  eflbcts  belon^ng  to  them.  The 
Allied  Powers  shall,  in  consequence,  famish  officers  and  men 
fbr  escorts. 

Art  IS.  "  The  French  impend  guard  shall  fumisb  a  de- 
tachment of  from  12  to  1500  men,  of  all  arms,  to  serve  as 
an  escort  U>  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  St.  Tropez,  the  place 
of  his  embarkation. 

Art  16.  "  There  shall  be  fiimished  a  corvette  and  the  ne- 
(iessary  transport  vessels  to  convey  to  the  place  of  his  destin- 
dtion  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  household ; 
irid'thie  corvette  shall  belong,  in  fiill  prc^erty,  to  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor'. 

Art  17'.  "  The  Emperw  Napoleon  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
wltli  bim,  and'  ratMn  as  his  guard,  400  men,  volunteers,  ad 
well  efflt^era  as  siib-oflBcers  and  soldiers. 

■■M   2  ■     ,.,       ,  .^„M.-',^ 
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Art.  18.  "  No  Frenchman  who  shall  have  followed  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  or  his  family,  shall  be  held  to  have  for- 
feited his  rights  as  such,  by  not  returning  to  France  within 
three  years ;  at  least,  they  shall  not  be  comprised  in  the  excep- 
tions which  the  French  Government  reserves  to  itself  to  grant 
after  the  expiratitn  of  that  term. 

Art.  19.  "  The  Polish  troo[»,  of  all  arms,  in  the  sendee 
of  France,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  home,  and  shall  retun 
thor  arms  and  baggage,  as  a  testimony  of  their  honourable 
'  services.  The  officers,  sub-officers,  and  soldiers,  shall  retain 
the  decorations  which  have  been  granted  to  them,  and  the 
pensions  annexed  to  those  decorations. 

Art.  20.  "  The  high  Allied  Powers  guarantee  tlie  execution 
of  all  the  articles  of  the  present  treaty,  aad  engage  to  obt^n 
that  it  shall  be  adopted  and  guaranteed  by  France. 

Art.  21.  "  The  present  act  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations exchanged  at  Paris,  within  two  days,  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 

"  TTie  Prince  de  Mettemich,  J.  P.  Comte  de  Stadion, 

Andre  Comte  de  Rasamoufislcy,  Charles  Robert  C<mte 

de  Nesselrode,  Castlereagh,  Charles  Auguste  Baron  de 

Hardenbei^  Marshal  Ney.     (L.  S.)     Caulincourt.** 

*'  Done  at  Paris,  the  1  Ith  April,  1814." 

The  tranquillity  of  France,  and  the  secure  re-establishiaent 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  required  his  imme- 
diate d^arture  from  FranceJ 

His  journey  to  the  sea-side,  whither  he  was  accompanied 
by  conunissioners  from  the  allies,  and  by  a  militaiy  escort,  was 
attended  with  very  interesting  circumstances.  In  some  places 
where  he  was  recognised,  a  &eble  cry  of  Vive  FEvtpereur  !  vas 
raised;  in  others,  he  was  assiuled  with  shouts  of  ytve  le  Soi! 
A  bas  le  T^an .'  In  others  agmn,  he  was  rec^ved  with  sullen 
indifference,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  had  reason  to 
dread  the  effects  of  popular  indignation.  His  own  demeanor 
fluctuated  between  occasional  attempts  at  cheerfiilness  and 
magnanimity,  and  the  deepest  depression,  which  at  time*  be- 
trayed him  into  the  infirmity.of  shedding  tears.'     Stunned  by 
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file  suddenness  and  greatness  of  his  faU,  front'  the  proudest 
elevation  in  which  man  had  ever  been  placed  in  modem  times,. 
'  his  mind  was  driven  from  its  poise;  but  when  the  first  agonies 
of  shame  and  regret  were  over,  he  conversed  very  frankly  and 
courteously  with  the  commissioners  and  his  attendants.  A 
small  detachment  of  bis  guard  followed  him  to  Elba,  and  a 
few  distinguished  officers.  "We  have  not  interrupted  the 
thread  of  our  narrative  to  notice  in  its  natural  order  the 
reverses  sustained  by  the  French  army  in  Italy,  the  defection 
of  the  King  of  Naples  from  the  cause  of  his  benefactor,  and 
the  re-conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  In  any  other  drama 
.  than  tliat,  to  the  last  scenes  of  which  we  are  now  approaching, 
these  events  would  furnish  an  important  under-plot;  but  in  the 
overwhelming  and  tremendous  interest  of  the  grand  catas- 
trophe, they  hardly  rise  by  comparison  to  the  distinction  df 
bye-play.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  first  measures 
adopted  by  the  allied  monarcbs,  after  they  had  conquered 
Napoleon,  had  in  view  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Mon- 
sieur, the  only  brother  of  Louis  XVIII.,  had  joined  the  allied 
armies  about  the  middle  of  the  campaign,  and  had  exerted 
himself  to  form  a  party  in  support  of  the  royal  crown. 

Indeed,  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  the  exclusion 
of  hb  family,  there  was  no  alternative  between  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  or  the  re<«stablishment  of  the  Republic: 
the  latter  was  absurdly  impracticable.  The  senate,  therefore, 
conforming  itself  to  the  pressqre  of  circumstances,  determined 
to  call  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne. 

Monsieur,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Louis  XVIII.,  had  been 
appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  objected  to  certain 
parts  of  the  proposed  plan  of  govemmoit,  but  declared  the 
readiness  of  his  royal  brother  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  its  leading 
provisions. 

Appriized  of  the  &vonrable  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  in 
France,  Louis  pr^ared'to  liiave  this  Country  and  re-ascend 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Hia  receptitMi  in  France  appeared 
most  flattering :  every  where  addresses,  fraught  with  expres- 
sions of  the  most  fervent  loyalty,  were  presented,  and  graciou^y 
received.  The  difiereut  corps  of  the  French  army  expressed 
H  S 
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themsetves  satisfied  with  the  new  oi^er  of  thbgs.  Treaties  of 
peaoe  between  France  and  the  allied  powers  restored  to  her  her 
ancient  territories  in  Europe,  and  her  colonial  possessions,  with  ■ 
the  excepUons  chiefly  of  the  Mauritius  and  Poodicherry.  A 
general  disposition  prevailed  at  this  period  throughout  France 
to  support  the  new  goTemment,  and  to  enji^  the;  blenings 
(more  predons,  because  almost  new  to  the  rinng  generation) 
of  tranquillily  abroad,  and  a  moderate  d^^ree  of  freedom  at 
home.  Commeroe  revived;  aftd  as  the  military  professon 
ceased  to  be  the  only  avenue  to  distinction,  the  lively  and 
mercurial  genius  of  the  nation  had  b^^  to  seek  out  other 
and  less  dangerous  pursuits.  But  whilst  the  sur&ce  teemed 
with  flowers,  a  revolutionary  flame  was  re-kindled  in  ])u 
centre.  To  comprehend  the  immediate  causes  of  this  &tal 
change,  we  must  recollect  that  at  die  epoch  of  the  restoration, 
the  French  nation  was  divided  into  four  parties. 

The  first  was  compos«td  of  the  Buonapartists,  which  recikosed 
amongst  its  principal  adhereuts  a  latge  pn^ioition  of  that 
immense  jaumb^  of  public  fimctionaries  whom  Xapokon  h(ul 
been  accustomed  to  employ  m  his  domestic  administration) 
•  and  who  ct^istitut^  the  tendpos  and  qmsdes  by  w^f^  be  aet 
in  motion  tiie  colossi  bo«]y  of  his  govemmoit. 

To  this  party  ^n  infinite  nuyority  of  th?  officers  and  sc^diers 
of  the  line  adhered,  who  despis^  ifce  Bamboos  for  thd^ 
patnfic  temper,  hattd  tiiem  as  the  despoijfeni  of  tjieir  &frm^ 
master,  and  panted  for  ^  qpportmiity  of  ^fiacing  the  dit^g^iK^ 
of  tb^  arms,  and  of  esc;hw^ng  a  lift  of  pemiiy  at  lu)^ie 
ibr  one  of  Kce^se  and  ifi^tary  gjli^y  abroad.  Tb^  dangerous 
^iqdy  vas  uaton^ly  distrusted,  but  unwisely  irritatied  by  the 
administration  of -L^^.  The[r  t^ofl^l^a^  Mn/i  jierltaps  witii 
some  justice  ^b»t  tl:^r  stipends  w,erfl  d^r^gu^f^  p«id$  timt. 
thdr  former  services  to  their  country  were  diEr^ardfld ;  md* 
fboye  all,  ibfit  mROycrf  t^  .em^gr^  pfiiui^tf^  wiuh  if  they 
had  ev^  fytrae  arms,  ^od  sd^^ed  (them  ^lfiftU»t  Fr«poe, 
ivfi^e  pn»noted  to  tt^  ezdwuBi  gf  Tj^t^sjcainf  irbo  J^  j^Ufl^t 
a^d  Wed  in  vbat  ih^  deemfj^  ^  4e^7Ce  of  thfi  tW^  and 
the  Bdyanffpn^nt  of  ttie  g^ry  of  Franffk 

T)f^  ioffxvi  party  was  a>B)pOEMl  <^  1^  ^c(J|)i^s ;  men  who 
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iddized  the  theory  of  s  i^ubUci  aod  who,  olUioiigh  they  had 
from  notives  of  self-interest  oud  fear  coiijcurrad  in  the  «l- 
sumpdoa  of  the  impeiial  tide  by  N^ioleon,  yet  bad  asver  ta^ 
dUUy  fiirgiven  his  elevatioo  to  the  aoieragi  poivor.  TUs'&c- 
tioQ  moitidly  hat«d  the  Bourbons.  'Diar  Diuobera  wete  snuB» 
and  their  mozal  in^uoice  thfl^ ;  fer  tb^  wtib  detested  amd 
feased  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  pet^e ;  but  anoUgBt  than 
were  found  men  ofllie  most  power&l  taleaU,  desptzate  courage, 
and  reoiorseleu  guilt :  of  themseWeB  die^  would  do  littte ;  bat 
they  were  the  ready  auxiliaries  c^  the  Buonspertists,  and,  by 
ordinary  obserrerst  were  often  coi^aandAd  with  th^. 

The  third  par^*  the  most  numerous,  and  iudlspMCsMy  tfe 
most  respectable  in  the  stati^  wsg  composed  of  men  wkbat  at- 
tachment was  direct^  less  to  th«  persons,  and  to  the  bereditavy 
i^hts  of  the  House  (£  Bourbon,  than  to  Che  pnWiuons  of  the 
charter  which  Louis  had  grwtted.  This  body  included  a  vaat 
{«4^rtion  of  the  BtaaH  laad«d  im^rtetdn  in  France,  who 
had  become  pwchaser^  d  the  nadonat  domains,  and  aluoat 
the  whole  of  the  mercwuile  interest.  They  reviewed,  first  wiih 
ci^riosiCy,  then  with  interest^  and  finally,  with  appreheosiJDn,  dw 
measures  of  the  Koyal  GovemmenL  Tliey  saw,  or  imagined 
that  they  saw,  a  dispositba  in  tits  miniMry  to  |nrooeed  by 
gkaw  but  sure  st^  to  the  altft^UcHi  oS  gome  of  the  most  im- 
pgctant  pionueosof  thecbartff.  They  ctHiceimd  that  it  irm 
intfioded  to  call  in  question  die  sake  of  nattogaal  domun^  upop 
tlw  iariolable  matntainance  of  which  the  vary  ezistmceof  four 
millioua  of  mea  depended.  Tbtey  dreaded  the  iocrcaaiiig  in*- 
fluence  f^  the  ein%raat  oobjli^,  and  shuddered  at  tbe  moat 
distant  s^pr&beosioo  of  being  ootx  more  reduced  to  be  heitas 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  wal£r  to  their  former  loids ;  and  dicea 
apprehensions,  certainly  iU-fbunded,  obtained  a  &tBl  ooa* 
si^eacy  by  the  daring  imprudeaoe  of  some  ntainen  of  dM 
aoii^mt  who  veabired  opeidy  to  fiwetel  a  speedy  tettatatk^ 
of.  the  ancieot  aristAeraticaJ  prinli^es.  The  emigraA  clm^ 
t^Bp  dNoitlBd  -thor  dialike,  conscious  as  tmny  small  paopmaitam 
m«tB,  that  t])ey  were  pBTtakecs  of  At  apoUs  of  dluidb:  pHH 
pE^:;  and)  under  tbia  impression,  the  piety  <iC  die  copxt-waa 
o£fensive.    The  frequency  of  reli^ous  processions,  so  zealfhirijl 
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suppOTted  by  the  Dake  and  Duchess  d'Angouleme  and  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  was  a  novelty  ivhich  excited  more  of  the  rid^ 
-cole  than  the  devotkm  of  the  pec^le  at  large. 

The  shackles  imposed  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
another  and  increasing  ground  of  dissatis&ction.  The  censor- 
^ship  exercised  by  the  Crovemment  aver  the  public  journals, 
4ind  works  of  every  description,  was  a  signal  calamity  to  the 
.country  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  The  people 
■ceased  to  credit  what  they  knew  were  not  the  free  opinions  of 
the  writers  of  those  jonmalii  and  works ;  and  the  administration 
was  deprired  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  collecting,  upon 
important  questions,  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  ascertaining  when  it  cquld  safely  advance,  or  pru- 
dently recede. 

The  fourth,  and  last  par^,  infinitely  the  least  nnmeroas 
in  the  state,  and  Sar  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  generally 
'disliked  l^  the  other  three  parties,  consisted  of  the  nobili^ 
and  clergy  who  had  quitted  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Amongst  these  classes  were  doubtless  many  honourable,  and 
scone  distinguished  individuals :  die  constancy  with  which  such 
of  them  as  resided  in  this  conntry,  supported  thdr  misfortunes, 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  most  of  them,  entering  on  active 
and  useM  employment,  earned  the  delicious  bread  of  inde- 
pendence, were  indications  of  a  real  elevation  of  mind  whidi 
gave  to  its  possessors  a  moral  rank  superior  to  the  secular 
distinctions  of  which  they  bad  been  deprived ;  but,  howevn 
individually  eatim^le  they  m^ht  be,  few  of  them  possessed 
any  portion  of  political  sagacity,  and  a  still  smaller  number 
restrained  their  expectations  and  claiina  within  any  reasonable 
et  moderate  bomids.  Katurally  averse  to  the  revolution,  which 
had  wrested  fhmi  them ,  tiicir  possessions,  and  to  tlie  institn- 
liMis  whid)  rendered  all  Fr^ich  snljects  equal  in  ihe  eye  of  die 
law,  tlie  royal  &n)ily  were  besi^ed  vnth  ^^lications  which, 
frma.  just  fedings  of  gratitude,  it  was  painful  to  rtSase,  and 
with  which  it  was  impossible  to  comply,  without  vitrfoting  the 
fundamental  laws  c£  the  r«generated  mtmarchy,  and  causing 
the  sc^tre  of  the  amiable  and  worthy  Louis  to  tremble  in  his 
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To  the  counsels  of  these  persons,  who,  perhaps,  vith  pnre  in- 
tentions, were  the  most  daogerous  enemies  of  the  government, 
not  to  the  violence  or  treachery  of  the  sovereign,  may  be 
ascribed  those  acts  capable  of  being  misinterpreted,  which 
fiimished  a  pretence  to  his  enemies  for  efl^tJng  a  counter- 
revolution. 

To  the  particular  causes  of  dissatisfiiction  ve  have  just 
enumerated,  and  which  applied  severally  to  each  of  the  first, 
mentioned  three  parties  in  the  state,  we  may  add,  that  the 
national  pride  was  humbled  by  the  impression,  which  the 
enemies  of  the  government  inculcated,  that  she  bad  received 
her  sovereign .  from  the  hands  of  conquerors,  and  that  that 
monarch,  from  the  impulse  of  a  gratitude  which  did  honour  to 
the  nobleness  of  his  feelings,  had  ascribed  his  restoration  to 
his  royal  benefkctor  in  this  country,  had  dated  his  first  procla- 
mation in  the  SOth  year  of  bis  reign,  and  had  granted,  as  of  his 
own  personal  authority,  the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  France. 

Having  thus  stated  the  leading  causes  of  the  discontent  whidi 
existed  in  France  soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.', 
(oa  the  validity  of  which  there  can  be  but  little  question,) 
it  is  fiur  to  add,  that  this  dissatis&ction,  whether  well  6r 
ill-founded,  was  the  result  rather  of  general  deductions  than 
of  specific  iscts,  with  the  exception  of  the  restriction  mi  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  that  the  domestic  government  of  Louis 
is  allowed  by  every  impartial  person  to  have  been,  in  various 
and  most  important  respects,  honourable  to  himself  and  uEeM 
to  his  country.  The  air  of  liberty  was  once  more  breathed  by 
Frenchmen ;  the  system  of  espionage  had  ceased ;  the  reign 
of  terror  was  no  more ;  the  conscription  no  longer  darkened 
the  land  with  mourners ;  order  was  established  in  the  finances ; 
to'  the  extent  of  its  pecuniary  means,  tiie  administration  was 
strictlyjust;  and  public  credit  revived.  France  respected  abroad* 
only  required  tranquillity  at  home.  Time  and  patience,  and  the 
wise  and  moderate  character  of  the  princes,  might  have  reme- 
died any  imperfection  in  the  charter :  at  all  events,  we  must  al- 
low that  the  restoration  had  materially  increased  the  civil  rights, 
and  of  necessity,  there^re,  had  multiplied  the  defences  of 
the  penonal  liberty,  property,  and  life  trf  every  Frenchman. 
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After  this  digression,  (which  was  absolBtely  neceasfuy  to  ex- 
plfUD  the  extraordinary  events  we  ore  now  to  record,)  we  rejtuni 
once  more  to  M^wleon,  who,  on  his  amval  at  Elluj  dwqtfd 
himselfj  for  some  time,  to  all  af^jearance,  ejuJusively  t«  the  ad- 
Dunistrstiicm  of  the  affiurs  of  hJ£  little  emfiire,  prqecting  ani 
ori^nating  various  improvements,  and  amusing  himself'  with 
the  occaaional  society  of  str^ngen  of  high  rank,  who  crowded 
to-  see  and  converse  with  htm.  la  these  collo^es  he  was 
often  fiu:etiou8;  rarely  seen  defected.  He  seemed  to  bave-diit- 
carded  all  recollections  of  that  towering  eminence  to  which 
fortune  and  talents  had  coixducted  him,  and  Etata  wlai^  he 
had  been  hurled  by  the  excess  of  imprudence,  cosduoed 
with  the  excess  of  moral  and  politioel  crime.  His  little  fleet 
sa^y  navigated  the  Mediterraneaa ;  and  it  is  likely  that  he 
might  have  b«ea  pannanently  recjondiled  to  lusdestJDy  bad 
not  the  discontents  in  France  held  out  a  tempttii»n,  which  a 
haughty  and  asjurmg  ^irit  like  bis  could  not  witbetaod. 
Besides,  Ixe  compluned  that  his  allowsace,  sdpidated  im  the 
treaty  of  abdif»tton,  had  been  very  irregularly  paid,  and  thtf 
the  'Eiapsrfx  of  A^wtria  I^  siequeeteced  the  Pi^ducs  of  Farajp, 
Flaeenlia,  sod  GuastslU,  whit^  were,  by  that  treaty^,.  ta  he^  the 
inheritaitce  of  hi?  son- 

A  sudden  diat^  was  remarlced  in  bis  demeaooiur:  be 
befitaaa  thougjbtfid  aiu3  abstracted*  ^  would  an  longer  be 
ai^iroacbed,  with  bis  fonn^  &cility,  by  strangers.  The  smn- 
lioralions  be  bad  depi^ned  ux  i^ba  we^  rejin^pisbed.  If:  -vm 
.evident  0  iitose  who  apprpacbed  biin,  that  his  mind  teoioed 
with  some  great  enters rize.  Indeed,,  a  r«g|ilar  cojisp^ai^  ynfi 
flow  formed  in  Fraiw»  against  the  Sourbqns :  it  oomprier 
bended  an  imjnenaepwmber  pf  sul^Uem  and  many  fiuperisf 
o$cer»  of  tbe  tio6 ;  but  the  prinoipal  qvtl  i^;itator«  vfet^  ii» 
Jacobin^  who  feared  apd  disliked  K^i^eotv  and  woi^I^  f^a^lf 
b^y^  i^spr^  tiff  anottfer  lea^Bf^  wuld  they  baye  Mlefsted  a 
map  poswssing  sufficiest  mfluei^ce  apd  n^ergy  toeoiba^wid 
prosper  in  such  an  .ent^piize.  Jt  v^as  neceasity,  cmly  i)4ucb 
cQmB$U«d  tbis  parly  p>.  identify  tbdr  pause  with  the  fp^tpn- 
ation  of  the  &tr£inpen»'f  and  ifi  the  orrsngem^ts  stipulttefl 
between  them  and  him,  it  was  decided,  that  the  government 
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to  be  established  in  fttoce,  upon  the  uipoliioa  of  the  Bour- 
bons, should  be  a  inonarch3r  strictly  Umited. 

Tile  conspiracy  now  became  more  fonmdable.  The  well- 
knowD  eyvaboi  <^  the  violet  was  the  badge  of  the  cosspirator^ 
and  the  motto  "Ilrevtetidra  an  printers,"  the  watcii-^word 
by  which  they  communicated  with,  BDd  identified  each  odier. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  combination  was  its  secrecj. 
The  correspondence  with  Napoleon  was  chiefly  conducted  hy 
means  of  his  sisters,  who  resided  in  Italy  f  and  the  pk>t  was 
matured  and  ready  to  be  carried  into  executim  ere  the  gOTem« 
ment  of  I.oms  received  any  intimation  <^  their  danger.  Hie 
completion  of  it  was  postponed  until  the  arrival  of  the  French 
r^alar  troc^s,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  Oermany  and 
Russia,  and  whose  entlsusiastjc  attachment  to  their  leader  en- 
sured their  immediate  accession  to  the  con^iracy. 

Every  preliminary  measure  having  been  taken^  N^wleoi^ 
with  fi?ur  vessels,  con^rising  the  small  garrison  of  Elba,  (lAmut 
1000  men),  and  accompatiied  by  his  faithful  follower.  Count 
Bertntnd,  quitted  that  island  on  the  evening  of  S6th  Febm«7« 
1815,  ajid  steered  for  Fr^us,  in  Provence.  On  Ids  passaige, 
and  very  near  to  Elba,  he  wg?  encoootered  by  a  Freneh  spued 
jship.  The  afters  who  were  on  board  Napoleos's  sguadww; 
received  orders  to  lie  down  on  the  dedi;,  while  one  of  his  s«itc^ 
vfco  was  personally  acqiwinted  witjh  the  captain  of  tbfi  vessel* 
hailed  her*  and  amused  him  with  a  relation  that  the  fltmAlf 
was  bound  for  Genoa.  Another,  and  a  much  more  formidal^e 
obstruction  presetted  itsdf;  this  was  no  other  that)  a  fleet  of 
6  or  7  Ei^sh  ship*,  which  was  descried  &oni  the  mast-bead^ 
butw^ich  did  net  ^^ear  I9  qotioe  th«  flotiUa. 

.On  the  ist  March  h«  landed  ^  JOfiwes,  ne^  Fr<^p;»,  in 
Frovc^ce.  The  astcmiahntei^  of  the  pcf^le  cannot  jb^e  dp». 
a/aqif^t  bat  his  first  recsfrtiw  was  uabvouinble,  a^adetacJv 
ijoeitt  whid^  be  sent  forwa^  to  Afitib^s,  W4s  etptV^d.  'Savr 
pajk^  in  we  ef  the  Md^t  aifd  naost  bazffflo^  wtatffim 
csrer  undertaken  by  mao>  dv^ay  was  defis^t^  besil^tiw  waa 
XIWL.  fi^  dtanfyft!  maoe^attis  dqui^  for  Da^iphinii,  as^ 
Jina^hed  1^  ^  May  QO  mi^  Pursing  i»fi  rout  wi^i  axfja' 
ardits^y  |i»pidity,  aiid  gef  er«Uy  ^  adva^cit  of  his  litUe  army, 
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he  arrived  on  the  5th  May  at  a  small  village  in  Dauphine,wher9 
he  met  the  advanced  guard  of  a  column  of  6000  men,  sent  from 
Grenoble  to  oppose  his  progress.  This  detachment  was  chiefly 
composed  of  old  troops,  who  had  served  under  Napoleon  in 
Italy.  As  soon  as  he  descried  them,  he  advanced  before  his 
escort,  who  had  shouldered  their  arms,  and  spoke  nearly  as 
fbUows :  "  Soldiers,  if  has  been  reported  that  I  am  a  coward : 
here  I  am,"  opening  his  w^stcoat;  "if  you  think  so,  shoot 
your  Emperor,"  The  dramatic  effect  <rf  this  scene  realized 
all  the  hopes  of  Napoleon.  The  soldiers  nnanimously  shouted 
Vive  PEmperettr!  and  fell  into  his  ranks. 

At  the  same  moment  Colonel  Labedoyere,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  regiments  composing  the  garrison  of  Grenoble, 
joined  his  standat^.  Thus  reinforced,  he  proceeded  with  all 
expedition  to  Grenoble,  whither  the  reminder  of  thegarrison 
had  re-entered.  ' 

The  same  feeling  appeared  to  animate  the  garrison  as  had 
electrified  the  detachment.  The  gates,  which  had  been  closed, 
-were  taken  off  the  hingefr  and  brought  to  the  Ex-Emperor, 
vho  entered  the  fortress  in  triumph.  It  was  in  vun  that  Ge- 
neral Marchand  endeavoured  to  recall  the  soldiers  to  their 
duty ;  his  life  had  nearly  paid  the  forfeiture  of  his  all^iance 
to  his  lawful  soverdgn.  The  acqubition  of  Grenoble,  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  the  south  of  France,  and  filled  with 
military  stores,  was  of  the  highest  utility  to  Napoleon.  It  gave 
an  eclai  to  his  enterprise,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  to  Lyons 
■with  a  force  of  nearly  10,000  veteran  troops. 
'  In  the  mean  time  the  government  of  Louis  took  the  most 
strenuous  measures  to  repel  the  danger.  By  a  royal  decree 
Ntqmleon  was  declared  a  traitoif  and  an  outlaw.  The  Duke 
df  Tarentum,  accompanied  by  Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans^  proceeded  to  Lyons,  whither  a  large  body  of  troops 
had  been  directed  by  forced  marches.  In  a  public  order  of 
the  day,  signed  by  the  minister  at  war,  (the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,) 
and  addressed  to  the  French  army,  Napoleon  was  stigmatized 
.  as  a  deserter  and  an  enemy  to  France.  The  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  Deputies  avowed  the  most  fervent  loyalty  to  Louis.  The 
Prince  of  Moskwa  departed  from  Paris  to  repiur  to  Lk»15  le 
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Sanlnier,  a  town  to  the  north-east  of  Lyons,  where  a  consi- 
derable catps  was  assembled,  promising  that  he  would  bring 
Napoletm  to  Paris  dead  or  alive ;  but  under  all  these  iair  pro- 
fessions treason  generally  lurked. 

Oa  the  arrival  of  the  French  prisoners  at  Lyons,  they  were 
well  received  by  the  natjcmal  guards ;  but  the  troops  of  the  line 
preserved  a  gloomy  and  a  dreadful  silence.  As  a  last  effort, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  s^ze  upon  two  of  the  bridges  of  die 
city ;  but  it  failed ;  and  now  deserted  by  the  troops  of  the  line, 
to  whom  the  national  guard  could  offer  no  effectual  resist- 
ance. Monsieur,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  ofTa- 
rentnm  quitted  the  dty,  which  was  entered  in  triumph  by 
Napoleon  on  lllh  March,  to  whom  the  garrison  immediately 
deserted,  and  their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  na- 
tional guard.  The  populace  were  decidedly  in  his  favour. 
On  the  13th  he  resumed  his  march.  Wherever  he  appeared* 
vast  multitudes  crowded  around  him,  and  in  the  vicinity  <^ 
Auxerrc^  he  was  Joined  by  the  troops  under  the  Prince  of  the 
Moskwa,  who  himself  sanctioned  the  defection  of  his  corps  hy 
a  proclamation. 

Although  now  at  the  head  of  nearly  S0,000  men.  Napoleon 
still  continued  to  precede  the  troops,  either  in  an  open  carriage 
or  on  horseback ;  and,  until  he  reached  MontereaUj  nothing 
like  resistance  had  been  opposed  to  him.  Here  a  detachment 
of  the  royal  body  guards  had  been  ordered  to  destroy  the 
bridge;  but  they  were  anticipated  by  the  insuigent  army. 
The  royal  guard  fled,  and  lost  two  prisoners. 

On  approaching  Paris  a  most  extraordinary  scene  occurred. 
As  a  dernier  resort,  the  King  had  assembled  aH  the  forces  in 
the  capital,  on  whom  he  thought  he  could  depend,  and  united 
them  to  the  national  guards ;  thus  constituting  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  30,000  men,  with  a  formidable  tram  of  artillery. 
This  force  was  drawn  up  on  the  road  to  Fontmnbleau,  in  order 
of  battle,  aw^ting,  in  profound  silence,  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
surgent army. :  opposite  to  its  position,  and  in  the  centre  was 
a  rai^^e  of  heights.  Suddenly  a  body  of  cavalry  appeared 
slowly  descending  the  heights,  and  before  them  an  open  car- 
riage with  Napoleon,  without  any  militaty  escort.    Before  the 
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soldiers  could  recover  tVom  their  surprise  he  was  in  dieir 
mnks,  addressing  tli«n  on  all  sides,  and  apostrophizing  eadi 
regiment  The  troops  whom  he  first  met  traroplot  on  the 
white  cockade,  and  shouted  Five  VEmpereur!  The  cry  re* 
sounded  from  rank  to  rank;  alt  order  and  subordinatioii  Were 
at  an  «nd.  The  national  guard  oatight  the  impulse,  and  at  the 
head  of  that  very  army  which  had'  assembled  in  die  morning 
to  oi^>08e  him,  he  entered  triumphantly  into  Paris  on  the  19th 
Mardi.  On  reaching  the  Thuilleries,  an  immense  crowd  of 
nibaltem  officers  had  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  gfeat  stair- 
case, and  carried  bim  in  tlieir  arms  into  the  sdoon. 

In  this  manner,  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  witfiont 
die  effbsion  of  blood,  was  achieved  a  revolution,  to  which, 
under  all  its  circumstances,  history  afibrds  no  resemblance. 
The  King,  on  hearing  the  defection  of  the  army  on  which  hri 
had  relied  (or  defending  his  capital,  quitted  Fans  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  Idth,  accompanied  by  Monsieur  and  the  Duke  de 
Bern,  and  tOok  the  route  to  the  frontiers.  I^  first  destin- 
stioQ  was  liille,  where  Marshal  Mortler  (Dnke  oF  Treviso) 
ccHnmanded.  The  troc^  on  hk  route,  struck  with  reverence  and 
A  sense  of  duty,  for  a  bhort  time  conducted  themselves  to  the 
n^al  Aigiti^with  decency  and  outward  submission;  but  their 
patience  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  Duke  of  Treviso  was 
Compelled  to  intbnh  his  master  that  he  could  not  answw  for 
his  ^fety  if  he  remiuned  longer  on  the  ftontiers.  In  con- 
;£^uence  of  this  adtnonidon  Louis  repaired  to  Ghent,  whbre 
he  remained  until  the  campaign  was  decided. 

Upon  his  quitting  France,  he  issiled  a  proclamation',  in  which 
he  called  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  rally  round  the  stflndard  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Louis,  and  abandon  the  falling  cause  of 
th«  usurper;  at  the  same  time  protestmg  against  dl  acts  of  the 
imperial  government 

AVhilst  these  events  Occurred  in  the  north,  the  Duke  and 
Diichess  d'AngoulSme  raised  ^e  standard  of  loyalty  in  the 
south  of  France :  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  attempted  the  same 
thing  in  Bretagne,  but  &iled.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  Na- 
poleoti  was  to  establish  a  ministry;  and  in  selecting  the  members, 
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it  WAS  evident  that  he  had  been  constrBined  to  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jacobins.  General  Cunot,  an  officer  of  distin- 
guished science  and  r^utation,  fonnerly  a  member  of  the 
Comnuttee  of  PuWic  Safety,  and  who  had  most  gallantly 
defmded  Antwerp  ia  the  campaign  of  1814,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  title  of  Count  In  a  state 
of  afiairs  bo  difficult  and  precarious,  no  situation  could  be  more 
oonfidential,  nor  any  more  important.  Certainly  extensive 
powers  eoutd  not  have  been  cfMouratted  to  abler  himds.  An- 
other dislingui^ied  Jacobin,  (to  whom  Napoleon  was  now  re- 
condled,]  washisbroUierLucien.  In  the  zenith  of  Nqwleon'a 
prosperity,  Lucien  had  quarrelled  with  him,  and  sought  in 
fbrei^  couatries,  and  even  in  England  itself,  a  relnge  from 
his  haughty  and  persecuting  temper:  but  when  the  Ex-, 
Ssiperor  had  been  humbled  by  adversity,  Lucien  no  longer 
disdianed  his  advant%st 

All  tile  emigrants  who  had  returned  with  Louis  to  France 
vne  banished ;  the  property  of  the  Bourbons  was  confiscated ; 
the  Legion  of  Honour  restored  to  its  original  splendor  and 
decorations ;  and,  gegierally,  all  the  institutions  of  the  imperial' 
govemffient  were  renewed,  whkh  were  compatible  witJl  the 
^ins  of  a  monwvhy  strictly  limited.  But  the  ehief  attration 
of  N^wleoQ  was  diKcted  to  the  state  (^  the  army,  which  had 
been  veiy  Olut^  reduced  in  nulnber,  qualt^,  and  equipment, 
by  iis  predecessor.  His  exertiofis  in  recruiting  his  forces; 
in  storing  the  depits  ,■  in  creating  a  formidable  train  of  ar- 
tiUery;  mounting  the  cavalry;  estaUishing  manutaotories  for 
sm^  anas;  providing  dothing ;  and  supplying  the  fortresses 
on  the  frontiers  with  alt  the  necessaries  to  sustain  sieges  fat 
six  months,  were  almost  miraculous,  and  swdt  as  probably  no 
odier  mui  but  hims^  environed  by  so  mai^  dangers,  and 
perplexed  by  so  many  cares,  could  have  effected  within  so 
Inief  a  period  as  t«i  weeks.  Other  considerations,  equally 
unportMit,  estgt^ed'his  attention. 

Atfaire  that  his  present  power,  unsupported  even  by  Ae 
shadow  of*  a  popular  datima,  was  palpably  usurped,  he  ap- 
pointed a  great  OwrfederadMi  cf  dd^tes  from  ait  the  de- 
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partments,  to  assemUe  in  die  coital  on  the  Slst  May,  aiiil 
swear  fidelity  to  a  constitution  which  would  by  that  time  be 
submitted  to  the  pet^le  at  large,  and  which  would  contain 
strict  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authoiity. 
As  an  earnest  of  his  intention  to  rtagn  in  future  as  a  consti- 
tutional prince,  he  accepted  graciously  an  address  from  the 
Council  of  State,  which  contained  a  direct  censure  upon  the 
arbitrary  spirit  of  his  former  administration.  Professing  an 
inviolable  respect  for  the  tzeaties  into  which  Ixniis  had  en- 
tered, he  reified  his  resumption  of  the  sovereign  authority 
to  all  the  monarclis  of  Europe,  in  a  circular  state  paper,  which 
also  coQtuned  an  enumeration  of  the  grounds  on  v^ich  he 
rested  his  claim  to  be  considered  and  recognised  as  a  Iswfiil 
prince. 

But  whilst  he  thus  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  authori^ 
without,  be  was  equally  determined  to  estaUish  it  in  the  inte- 
rior of  France. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
d'Angoul^me  had  proceeded  to  the  southern  dqiartment, 
where  they  were  well  received,  especially  at  Marseilles  and 
Bourdeaux.  Some  troc^  of  the  line  espoused  tlie  royal 
cause,  and  the  people  generally  in  those  departments  were 
inclined  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  Genraal  Clausel  obtained  pos- 
session of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  defence  <^  which  the  Duchess 
displayed  a  magnanimity  worthy  the  descaidant  of  Henri 
IV.,  and  which  not  only  excited  the  sdmiradon  of  her 
friends,  but  the  respect  of  Napoleon  himself.  Her  husband, 
closely  pursued,  was  (Ailiged  to  surrender,  and  obtain  per- 
mission to  quit  France  on  cmidition  that  the  royal  diamonds 
should  be  restored. 

Marseilles  surrendered,  aiid  the  imperial  government  seemed 
reestablished  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  interior  of  France,  the 
allied  sovereigns,  by  repeated  proclanuitions,  designated  Na- 
poleon as  an  usurper  and  outlaw;  declared  their  inflexible 
determination  to  oppose  him  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  enter 
into  no  treaty  which  should  leave  him  upon  the  throne.    As 
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energetic  in  Actions,  u  decided  w  word^  Uw  alUed  aawnigm 
(by  whom  we  are  to  UDdenrtand  chiefly  the  monarcbB  of  Oiect 
BritaiB,  Buuia,  Fnuiia*  aad  Auitria)  awemUed  th«ir  forces. 
The  ixoaps  in  the  Netherlands  {now  wiled  with  H<^laod  by 
tbe4i«al]raf  Vienna,  and  gevenwdbythe  Prioceof  Otwgt^ 
■mdi  the  title  of  king)  wan  ttro^ly  nainlbrced,  and  lugt 
arnaes,  under  the  order  of  the  Duke  of  WeUingtpn  and  3tu- 
abal  Blucbw,  vera  ^gmiiiing  iat  the  inTaaion  of  Ficaxd;  and 
liOcnuns. 

The  fiouthem  and  ewtera  d«paotmfUt»  «f  Fnaoe  wem 
equally  menaced  with  inraaioa  fay  the  troops  ef  Riwa  and 
Austria;  but  the  ^ttaatuo  of  the  Jatler  powers  w  aeooualy 
eag/Bged  in  Italy,  hy  the  advaAce  of  Muiat  (King  of  N»i4ea) 
into  Tuscany. 

bis  hiotber-in-lsw,  Najx^eon.  In  ths  can^Mig^of  1814  be 
astembled  a  laige  army  against  the  friiue  Vjcerpy;  and  hia 
pDwecfiil  co«]|peratiQn  turned  the  acal^  wXil  than  equally 
pcuwdj  in  that  coontry  in  fsconr  of  jthe  allias.  Uurat  litea 
uijged  his  dainu  to  the  Beletasted  nnngrew  of  Vivmitt  to  be 
confirmffliil  tbesorer^gntf  of  llt«plf8j  hilt  these  icJwHM  we» 
ultimately  rejected,  on  the  ffomtd  x>{  b»  iBSinoere  (ecnduct. 
He  then  onti^gued  with  Napoleon  baf(»e  bi#  4qbWtiu«  front 
yil^ifl  J  i)De<^utatdy  took  w)  Hrv\fc  was  fiffwpTfttrtly  beatw  in 
the  borders  «f  the  B«man  states,  and  •cevpeUad  to  rfiimftiah 
alike  his  prefect  and  his  throne. 

Justly  alarmed  at  tite  power  nffd  hostile  qurit  of  the  ixxi- 
fedeia^  against  hiiq,  the  £x-£inpenw  adopted  every  mftaure 
vVich  the  jnort  refined  jioUcy  -could  anggett,  to  ceaoiliste  the 
aSbctioa  and  iouire  4he  support  «f. the  jMGple;  he  nUmO^ 
tbcnaturaltau-bulenceiafid  despotiamof  his  tem^esiiind  atm^ed 
to  devote  sH  the  eneijgies  of  his  miad  uwcwarHH^y  to  the  wel- 
&re  of  f  raace.  Those  jneasui^  which  had  £Wo  fmi)>ng^ 
duriqg  the  .royal  ^vwanwot,  wece  repealed.  The  libertiy  <^ 
the  press  was  re-estaUlished. 

A  liberal  and  condltatoiy  «pidt  3i^eaKd  to  jteiKade  ib» 
adnuiistoUon.     little -blflod<was -sbed  in  tlte^eM,  Mute  lon 
VOL.  yr.  IT 
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tfie  scafibid  from  domestic  strife  or  conspiracy  in  consequence 
(rf  his  nsurpatifm. 

The  slave  trade  was  nboUsfaed,  and  the  princes  of  tlie  Honse 
of  fiourbon)  although  they  bad  proscribed  him  as  a  traitor  and 
outlaw,  were  permitted,  unmolested,  to  quit  the  territory  of 
France,  whilst  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  arrested  and  de- 
tained tbem  as  hf)stages  for  his  own  safety.  By  these  prudent 
measures  he  increased  the  number  and  animated  the  spirit  of 
his  partizans :  but  men  of  r^ection,  in  and  oat  of  Franc^  who 
contrasted  his  present  demeanour  with  his  former  de^Midsni, 
doubted,  not  only  the  sincerity  of  his  refonnatioi],  bnt  still 
more  die  abUity  of  France  to  withstand  the  tremeodoiu  array 
of  power  against  her,  while  she  was  rent  iridi  fections,  and 
the  prince  actually  in  possesuon  of  the  goremment  hdd  his 
title  by  a  tennre  so  frail  and  offpunaaAy  so  otjecticmabie.  Ilie 
C^eirtiers  of  Peers  and  Depnties,  who  held  dieir  session 
during  the  reign  of  Louis,  baring  been  dissolved,  tbe  addi- 
tional act  to  the  constitution  appeared,  which,  had  it  been  car- 
ried-taithliiUy  and  perseveringly  into  execution  in  all  its  parts, 
would  have  certaiiJy  greaUy  extended  the  liberties,  and  there- 
fore eminesitly  conduced  to  the  happiness,  of  the  people. 
.  The  day  of  the  grand  cenfederaUon  arrived.  Deputations 
from  die  dSEerent '  re^ments  attended  to  rec^ve  the  eagles 
which  were  thoic^irtb  to  beccune  their  standards.  Ddegates 
from  tbe  Electoral  Collies  formed  part  of  the  brilliant  cor- 
tege. The  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  was  taken  first 
by  Nqmleon,  then  by  the  crril,'  and  finaEy  die  military,  part  of 
this  great  assembly,  which  professed,  on  this  impwtant  occa- 
sion, to  represent' the  whole  empire.  The  two  Chambers,  \>bo 
had  been  directed  by  Napoleon  to  replace  the  different  bodies 
of  th^  name,  met;  and  in  the  Lower  House,  or  Chamber  of 
Dqiuties,-  a  disposidon  immediately  a[^>eared-to  discuss  and 
crilMise  ereiy  measure  of  die  administratiott.  ~  The  Ex-Em- 
peror was  provoked  by  this  unseasonable  display  of  tbar  in- 
dependence, and  although  the  indecency  ef  an  opcai  rupture 
was  avoided,  yet  it  was  erident  to  him,  as  well  as  to  every 
BOgaMOos  observer,  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  taken  deep 
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n»ot  in  France,  and  that  in  the  erent  <^  the  q^roaching  con- 
flict terminating  in  his  fiivour,  he  would  find  it  extremd; 
dMcuIt,  perhaps  impossible,  to  govern  the  country  by  his 
former  despotic  maxims. 

Fnnn  Jfapoleon's  inde&tig^le  acting,  a  la^;e  army, 
aoioundng  to  180,000  men,  the  best  disdplined,  equipped 
and  devoted  that  France  had  ever  sent  into  the  field,  was  as- 
sembled in  cantonments ,  mtfain  the  Frendi  frontier,  en  the 
side  of  the  Netherianda.  Very  few  of  the  principal  "wrshals 
eqKnued  the  cause  of  N^Mleon :  amongst  those  actively 
«iq>layed,  we  only  discover  the  names  of  die  Winces  of  Eck- 
mnhl  and  of  the  Moskwa,  and  the  Dukes  of  Dslraatia,  Tre- 
vtso^  and  Albn&ra  (Suchet). 

Nqxjlem's  old  associate  in  arms,  the  Prince  of  Neofidiatd, 
the  mqst  respected  and  reqiectable  officer  in  the  French  army, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  tacticians  in  Eurqie,  had  been 
urgently  solicited  by  Napoleon  to  resume  his  former  fiinctions 
as  nuyor-general  of  the  grand  army.  Hie  fideli^  of  the 
prince^  it  should  iqipear,  was  not  to  be  shakenj  and,  to  end  a 
contest  between  inclinaticm  and  gratitude  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  sense  of  duty  on  the  other,  he  threw  himsdf  out  <^  a 
window  at  Homburg,  Mid  perished. 

Before  we  narrate  the  events  of  this  immortal  campaign,  we 
must  take  a  brief  review  of  the  positions  and  forces  t^  the  armies 
which  iqiposed  Napoleon.  The  forces  of  Prince  Blucher  con- 
nsted  of  80,000  Prussians,  cantoned  in  Charieroi,  Ghent,  Na- 
mui>  and  the  left  bank  c^  the  Sambre:  another  corps  of 
Frussians^  amounting  to  S0,000  men,  under  Bulow,  occupied 
the  country  between  Li^e  and  Harmb.  Ilie  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's entire  force  was  estimated  at  80,000  men,  from  whom 
IStPOO  being  deducted  for  garrison,  there  will  remain  dis- 
poi^e  for  active  service  in  the  fidd,  65,000  men.  This  army 
was  oompateA  of  troops  of  various  oatioois,  in  the  fcdlowing 
pn^iortions;  Bridsh,  36,000;  German  Legion,  8000;  Hano- 
verians, 14,000;  Belgians,' Brunswickers,  aiid:tro(^<rf' Na»- 

sw^s^,ooo. 

1>e  amy  occupied  the  positions  of  En^ien,  Bnuiie4e- 
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GohtB,  Nivctl^  Ath,  OudenaRl,  brAmmoitt,  Bnissek, 
<Mimt,  mid  }i\tnit&,  mS  could  ht  till  conciAittvted  ifi  t#emy- 
foiir  ItoftfsT'fclong  itfie  whblfe  «asfehl  ftOhfietS  xrf"  Ttaitte :  ^ 
parate  armies  were  stationed,  the  most  ooiUidc'table  df  #hiidl 
«rttt  tt)AWMtid«d  by  tfte  DutW  i^  AlbuferA.  NfipotfeoA  )]tihted 
l^ftrflS  «h  tte  lSth<^  Jutte,  M:  mi^ight»  atad  aiinwi  bti  dffi 
]<Hh  «  AvMnei.  Attkt  it^img  ait  et)et;getic  jprodHAUitibii  td 
Mi  tMJdiOlS  te  ^t  Iris  ataiy  ib  i6btkAS  trhich  htA  bOeA 
ctMSoHeil  M  b  HV&t  iM^Eice  within  ihe  A<(«tt^  tuid  to  'skfltV^y 
««t«  his  tnettidentt  masked,  th^  be  d^bbuelMd  tiiliei)»ct6£^ 
vipati  the  ^t«siM9^  whb  w»6  MMpI^;  UImii  t>7  «Urt)^. 
On  tk«  imis  at  bHflk  <of  dayt  tbfc  ^dtsdcdA  giniH3  -de  ttK 
Prussians  were  attacked  at  'Iliiini)  «iid '  ne^lUllsMl  afe  ifaf  a^ 

■  At'  IfU^teMtte  taiVd  loh&i4^^  ttt^  Mt^Atpt^l  tb  totie  a 
lUMd,  %i*t  itt  V(^ :  tbf^  were  finely  rfrivWi  «irt  «!  tlic  toWfl, 
te  lAibiiA  I^f^StdMVi  'cSttibHilied  IVb  tni^'qaartet^. 

II1&  ^ft«tt  ofeMrred  fft  hoiiMii  ttod  th«  FNnt^  alWjr  ^ad 
ti«Si)#Act!«(fedti»>ut'^feaini{leB.  'I%ePrine«<(^e'M««tnra 
]taid  pa!»«td  ttie  SrM&i%  ftt  Mati^ienne,  i*Mi  tfW  ^ebdtid 
eol|>9,  ftinA,  ^iW^HiMg  xfli  tfib  Mad  to  Brtosds,  bad  ifttiuW 
and  repulsed  a  Belgian  re^lWeift  't&  t^VtEsnes. 

The  wiiia  ibwdy  *rf"  rtife  wmy  cottikiaed  ■flteh-  '()ffftii?it  bf  the 
PlWSHiinBt  «fe«t  nbtt  ^tt«Ag(i}r  t^a^dttiA  ttaS.  cftAftiitAdtd  liy 
^fchet  in  |)*Sbtt,  tutiWd  upon  that-  put^uert,  'frheh,  «fta 
gfti  obS^afe  at^ii)  ^  Hn^iiift  ^tfdtbet-  patty  girled  Ha  hidi 
Ur  IftWAi^  *fte  Fteftch  Hsta«4  tovnhls  <%ai1erot,  kaA  'A^ 
tVtist^Uis  -WMrtir^s  S«fUJbrtf.  Thus  etoded  tb6  fitet  4&y  oTAe 
d(i*n|)atgih  ih  SAi<fti  the  -JVe*Ai  tot*  Abve  tOOO  prfeoheB. 
MahMia  ^«IM-  libd  ^ftift  a  t»»IHel-  tt>  Une  Bnk«  ^  T^^ffin^ 
ISM,  t^  %}(l))i(Ci!A<ef-fh^Brilis1t«ffiMrs,  %^  pr^eM  at  % 
yUA  -A  Ibni^st^j^  Co  ^nffi  'l^  •*!{  %k  ^&t  at  <^t4«rt^ 
'A'h^iA  \lt  tl^rt^ntM  cttfly  jft  it  >[JkMiiish.  The  l>tilr6  'IfaOhfr- 
ditK^y  i^  6rdi^  %!Ar  t^  *»iabpk  ^  tie  iti  itk(dfaiei£  tb  Uiatt% 
St  a mara^fieit  rtmio;  Mtd,  «t  'Otldri^  Motbo-  ^thit^  lE(r- 
rived,  with  information  of  the  real  position  of  affAfs. 

titnivdiati^<AM^rirtD<b«ttttb  ithbs;  tud  in  '&»«  ^lOurs 


ffiOi  nffmnt  WW  on  Ha  P'wqh  for  Charlwp,  M«>y  of  tfie 
c^/lfsn  ax^mfogamed  them  ip  th^  bitll-4r«:^^,  Hi*  CtftfiR 
IwoQwji^  M  ftJl  spw<J  with  bis  staff  tp  Qi»ir?  BiWi  ».  pfts^-'. 

tkm  of  great  importance,  ^  ^  vss  Ao  pwit  of  iotersectio^ 

qf  ih^  xm4»  from  Brosde^s  «>  Chftrtexwa  «i4  ^wj  NireJl^  to 
^Nwujf*  to"  which  tlw  British  awJ  Priwswi  wwies  wpimww- 

B^V?  w^  iwjr^  th«  ^«»ts  of  the  ^fitll,  w?  xp,m  ft4t«  t^ie 
plw  wJiRptcd  by  JJ^pQlfiotv  pj^swyiijt  to  hiwHslf  M  ^'^  ^ 
th«  Fvwcb  pnoy  ipr  the  afKacl^  of  ^fi^fe  ,BlHi>tier»  he  sp-, 
prvf>n««cl  tT()  Sqipf,  qmoyntLEii;  tog^^r  ({>  shl^ilt  1>5,0QQ 
Dteib  whpw  hf  pUeed  w^  the  pwwiftod  of  tlw  Pfiflop  of  U(« 
ASo^PMl.  *Oth  onlw*  to  e^tftWJRh  hipweU'  ^t  QjwWe  Br^j 

engig«  Mul  ^»ftn>y  the  ^ifl^r«»t  wnw^t^tpEnjUph-wmy  « 

tJwy  WIK  »»*)  the  fteld  i  and  (hep  detach  a  (^fi^eirftt^le  fof qs 

to  p^mttati?  vpon  Mk  Qftnk  wd  mr  ^  the  PriicM^n  vwy. 

W«  ^)  ftrnt  piKS^t  Off  nefl4^  vifh  a  akftc^  ^f  th»t 
b«^of  tJ^e  i6tj(,  in  whi^h  th*!  French  fiid  IJigUA  forflep 
cmtffli^r  Tlw  PiliMw  pf  the  Moskva,  t^if h^  mrfw  hi?  im- 
jDfi^m  vfovmo^  thg  i>e«)n^  forpt^  a^v^flKc^  itp^  9>fAtre 
^m^  mi  fy^^m.  thsw  wJy  ttw  s*!a(ft4  and  fifth  divi^iwn  pf 

Chf  $01^  fnof,  wUhotM:  casfjry  or  ajtiMefy,  svn^eed^  ftt 

%st  m  ff>akiw  9  <m>is)d«Tata$  impr^^m,  A  ^rps  nf  B^^ 
gim^  Wffl^iwnifd  by  tin  1^  r^wnt,,  w^re  (M-d^^  tft 
wpppit.  tt.riytaffhmmf,  bidtly  pw»u?4  by  the  Fpwfih,  It  p^ 
i(i|iiiHw4  tim  f^  S^am  wi  Srtt^  vf9»  si^iantfid*  A 
tM^iwn.oClsncsiT,  lyJHgw  wnbtwhiwW^ffiwBsd  tjjp  *2^ 
G(4wri  M««w  anjenid  tl*e  n^gwimt  ,to  ftwn  ?  tvifiwe;  btt^ 

<;^ff)d{Nf}t«phf>*v»«i94«d^th«(90inwMl  .Hptw  ^/>e<i«8tji 
of  CoWii«l  Mwuvi  »UhoNHh  ^Qwi^  bwrdy  rf|>iii3«4 

tjifs    fihwKVF    Iff  th«    en^q^^    i^hi(;l>.  W«fl?,  ffiO^T^!^    mffl 

the  r^pmont  w«  4iiawj«h^  to  *  t^th  .9f  itfi  «rigi»# 

QDflber,  vjwn  tfifl  JftHfiers  ffi^e  put  to  Stf^t,     'JTip  PpB(»  of 

Qmnff^  aid^tmcHV  top  Dir,  ww  wovuid^^  vtd  tak^  pri^A!Fri> 
»  s 
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althougb  immediately  reScaed  by  s  Belgian  battaHoR  r  tmd 
now  the  battle  wore  an  inauspicious  aspect  ftH*  tbe  British, 
as  tbeir  positionis  were  forced,  and  the  enemy  had  penetrated 
85  lar  as  the  village  of  Quotre  Bras. 

"nie  Duke  of  Wellington  perfonned  prodigies  of  valour  and 
exposed  his  persm  to  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  The  92d  i«gi- 
ment  and  the  Goards  particularly  distinguished  themsdves :  the 
former  had  concealed  themselves  in  a  <titch,  and  when  a  re^- 
ment  (^  cuirassiers  passed  them  at  full  speed,  by  a  well-directed 
volley  they  destroyed  the  centre  of  the  corps.  Hie  advance 
proceeded  on  thdr  way  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  staff,  an  enterprize  which  occasioned  Uieir  extermination  to 
the  last  man.  The  92d  regiment,  on  rising  friHn  the  ditch, 
w&re  saluted  hy  a  tremendous  fire  from  a  column  of  infimtiy  : 
hot  dismayed  by  this  reception,  they  expelled  the  atetay 
from  a  house  and  gardoi  which  they  occupied ;  but,  from  the 
great  loss  they  had  sustained,  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 
Tl)e  SSd  regiment  had  been  broken  by  a  charge'  of  cavalry, 
and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  a  wood,  of  \^idi  the  enemy 
would  speedily  have  beccHue  masters  but  for  the  opportune 
ahival  of  theGutirds,  who,  notmthstanding  they  had  maitlred 
twelve  hours,  formed  into  line,  charged,  and  repulsed  the 
assulants.  On  emerging  fitjm  the  wood,  they  were  c^iposed 
by  a  ^vision  of  Frendi  in&ntiy,  who  were  also  driven  back. 
In  the  pursuit  thor  ranks  were  disordered,  when  tbey  were 
diarged  in  their  turn  by  the  French  cavalry,  who  conip^fed 
them  to'retire  for  protection  to  the  wood.  On  their  arrival, 
they  re-formed,  and  poured  a  volley  upon  Ae  parsuh^emiDiy, 
«4iich  obliged  them  to  retreat.  The  Guards  again  advahi»d 
to  the  attack  of  the  inftntry,  whom  diey  had  befin^  disccon- 
fited,  and  agiun  they  were  suceesafhl,  when  &eir  pro^%ss 
was  a  sectHid  time  arrested  by  the  cavalry,  and  the  friendly 
wood  once  more  ofiered  an  asylum.  The  Guards  being  re- 
infdrce^  the  en^emy  werefinally  compelled  to  retire. 
'"Ilie  Duke  of  WelBngton  now  became  the  assailant  -  flie 
French  troops  were  driven  from  all  their  positions  in '  advance^. 
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Xbe  centre  of  the  enwajt's  Una  wavered,  when  tlie  Fritioe  of 
the  Moskwa  s^t  lor  the  first  .corps,  which,  whether  with  ok 
without  the  orders  oS  Napoleon,  (&r  the  pqint  is  sdU  in 
obscurity,)  had  quitted  its  positicw  in  rear,  and  had  manned 
to  succour  theiv  comrades  in  the  batde  of  Ljigay.  Disap* 
rpiHQted  in  this  impoHnitt.  succyur,  .the  Prince  ordered  tho 
'  reserve  of  the  sectmd  coi^  into  line :  the  in&ntry  formed 
uito  squares,  and,  protected  by  the  Froich  ^cavah*;,  slowly^ 
aodin  good  order,  retired  to  Frasne,  from. which.. all  the 
eSbrts  of  the  British  could  not  dislodge  them.  Thus  ended 
theact^in  of  Quatre.  Bras,  which  reflected .  t&C;  h^hest.  lustre  - 
cm  the  Biiitish  arms,  inasmacb,  aa  without  eavalfy  and  arti^ 
leiy,.  and  with  greatly  inferior  raunbers  during  idmost  .the 
whole  of  the  day,  they  had  r^nlsed  the  atmy  Under  the 
Prince  of  the  Moskwa,  admirably  iiiruished  with  bi>^   . 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  supported  the  distinguished  .bfaywn 
of  his  bous^  and  nobly  fell  in  this  engagement.  The  Igss  on 
each  side.atnounted  to  about  4000  men.  Jt  was  ptmnH^r^ 
fortunate  that,  the  first  corpis,  amounti%  to  about  2^,000  men^ 
was  neutralised  on  this,  unportant  day.  'Ehfown  into  the 
scale  against  dther.the  Duke  of  Wellmgton  or  BluCho*,  the 
balance  .might,  in  either  case,  have  powerfully  prepcwidarated 
a^iiiat.  the'allieSt 

ye  must  now  retum  toMapoleon,  who,. with  an, army  of 
about.  80,000  m«i,.attad[«l  the;  Prussi^s  at  Ligny.  The 
poBtlion.selected.byBlueherwa3aBtrMigone,luHii^initE  front 
tbeviUages.ofSt.  AiD«id.awl  Ligpy^  .  The  action  b^an  with 
an.aUacle.  l^tUte  French  up«m  the  formec  which  was  earriodi 
They  then  assailed.  Ligayi  but  could  nob*  penetrate  beyond  tbe 
centre  o£  the  viHage..  In  this  point  |dw  battle  raged  with  a  mur* 
demos  fiuy:  the  SQldi<^  fought  hand  to  hand;  ejrery  booaa 
became  a  <»tadel ;  each  hedge  Ut  intrenchmeot-  Animated  by 
the  deadline  hattei,  quarter  was  for  a  long  time  neither,  given 
nor  taken,  and  a  destrot^ve.  Gre  from  200  pieces  of  canpoa 
oQCumbered  the  earth  with  dead.  .  On  diSbrent  parts  of  the 
line  the  action  .was  maintained  with  the  greatest  <^>stinacy,  and 
at.nie  period  victory  inclined  to  the. aide  of  Bluchec.     The 
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AiMiM  twepi^  M  («  by  dw  galliBt  *fltem%  regkiBMl  itM^ 
)ig0afSt*Amnd,«ttdKo#nMdttasaaniBtofahagii^wli«t«  ' 
Ibdv  MtaU^  laked  the  Freadi  Ikw.  It  ww  at  tkw  nwHOtnc 
llMt,  Ni^i«l*OD  execaud  a  beytnUil  and  mvtnly  auaan'nv. 
Fttmng  tlM  uapcrial  gamrd  into  a  M]Bai«  colaui,  dMf  d** 
Mtidfld  a  Mvtee  hi  iWnit  of  A«  cmue  of  dis  PtustuM  Uiie» 
ttd  JitiegiMiftig  a  bretacMdoHS  £»»  mKxt4ei  Am  appoOtt  rids 
lit  paktt  order,  w^oi  tbey  cfaaiged  tb«  Fmwjmiii  wiA  tlM 
biiroaet.  "llie  flfaflck  oouM  Mot  b«  withaMod ;  the  patitioB 
WM  tatei,  aoA  die  GtWutmicBtkin  betwacn  ttMcentnaid 
t^fel  irii^  of  dwir  anay  dettrc^'ed.  He  fiHe  of  the  day  was 
BMT  dedided.  The  F^uniiaBG  retired  deirijs  and  in  good  oi<' 
d«r.  DatkMss  md  fid:^;«e  prevented  as  active  fnirndt.  It 
mw  in  this  batde  AM  Mwdwr  nanowiy  escaped  dmtfa  or«^>- 
ttTiQr.  dialing  with  a  body  of  hone,  wtikb  was  nfMtled 
bgr  tfe«  Pn»tih  cev^ry,  be  was  OKcdirown,  and  while  lying 
m  dw  gtvaodf  unatde  to  extricate  Mnisc^  Aey  twice  passed 
tiom^miiim.  T^eFmmitmloBb^inareryamt)^  itaatmaati 
to  between  30,000  and  25,000  men  ik  IdBed,  woo&ded,  and 
pf^aMVB,  aod  40  pieces  of  aamim .-  that  of  ike  Piwacb  is 
fitiiiiaied  at  about  ISjOOO.  After  tba  battk^  BKiiter  ratnad 
oo  Wane;  adtovemeiuvfaii*  mdacedthe  Dubaof  Wellii^ 
too,  OD  the  17th,  to  &11  back  and  take  up  the  oelabaUod  pa^ 
tlod.  of  Waterloo.  Hie  Ktrettf  occasiiuied  se¥end  iiMrmtshm 
between  the  Frencb  atid  Britiab  cafally,  iriA  aheniata  mio> 
cess,  bat  no  MAfMttanl  aoikft.  Ni^etMUi  having  dMaobad 
JUanbal  Giwi^y  with  a  ferce  anuMUMdng  «e  abest  S6;ooa 
dMn  w  Wawa,  to  luid  the  amy  at  Kocher  In  cbed^  fid- 
hMTod  the  Biitith  with  the  remalader  at  Us  ibtoea.  The.  d^ 
was  draadfid,  the  net  ftU  in  toneots,  and  the  veadawan 
MBwly  destroyed.  Tba  position  taken  op  by  the  Didw  of 
WdliBgMa  was  ads^Ml^  sdaeted. 

Th«  Britbh  anay  oco^Ked  a  rising  gseond,  hmii^  ia  its 
front «  gvde  declirity.  lie  extnaid^o^theiii^w^  vat 
•tatieiied  M  Mnlie  Brahie.  The  BDClaeed  cowatfy  and  desp 
MSUM9  Mand  Ibis  village  protected  the  vi^  flank,  and  mi- 
dcKd  tt  laipoftnblc  fer  the  enemy  to  tam  it.    In  the  oantra 
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of  lk«  ri^  «Ks  a  coaub7>-lioaM  nUad  HoagonEMRit,  arO»- 
BMDt  {k  Ckaleau  A  Gomome).  Tho  bmie  was  loop-botodh 
and'  Uroa^  occulted ;  th«  gafdni  and  wchwd  ware  lined 
wMi  light  tfoops,  and  the  wood  befi»«  die  honM  waa  bi^ii. 
kriaed  by  mmm  ooMpwiea  cf  <he  guards.  Ilie  firont  of  lfa« 
right  waa  throwD  back,  to  avoid  a  nmse,  wUch  would  have 
■■poaut  tt,  and  wa»  nearty  at  rigM  ^^  v>tb  t^  eaiitt&  It 
flmfflJKd  efdie  Mcond  and  feurdt  BD^luk  diviaiMM,  the  third 
•ad  AiA  Hmotvriam,  and  the  fint  of  die  Natfaeriands,  and 
waa  ooatmaBded  b<f  Lord  H91.  Ilia  centre  was  composed  «f 
AeA»paof  Ihe  PFiDee<^Oran^  supported  by  the  Braaswidt 
and  Naasan  nptaemb,  wMi  the  guards  uoder  Otnond  Cooke 
do  the  r^t,  aad  As  dmsiM  a(  General  Allen  oa  the  left. 
-  £b  ffUM  MM  the  Ana  of  La  Ha<r»JSldqte,  wUehwaeoQci^ied 
m  ^«at  ftroe.  Tbe  road  froaa  Ovtappe  to  l^ufisds  ran 
Atpugh  the  ntddle  of  the  eentrei  The  left  wing,  coD^Btlng 
ofthedhMMBof  CtaMtdaFkten,  Lmberti  and  Kenpt,  ex- 
tended to  «he  left  of  Tar  la  H^et  irtudiH  eeeafded,  aad  the 
ibClflB  of  vdudi  pFoteoled  Ae  eirtremi^  cf  4he  let,  and  pie- 
vealed  k  from  bemg  tuived.  IImi  oamlry  was  ^mdiptiXtj 
patted  ES  the  rear  t^the  left  of  the  oeatm 

Sepamied  hy  a  valley  THtyhig  from  hatf  to  ihFee-feartlta  of 
•  mile  m  bveadtb,  were  other  haghts  ft^wiBg  the  beu!^;  of 
Aeae  e»  wldcfa  tbe  British  am^  waa  posted.  The  advwved 
gawd  4^  the  French  reached  tbese  heists  In  the  eraRiog  ef 
Ao  ITtb,  and  sone  shiraushes  look  plaee  hetmen  the  eut- 
yosts.  ' 

l^*  hci^ta  above-iaeatimed  wera  cronmed  by  die  Prtmek 
mtay,  wUi  thaireitiUeiT,  vo  the  m^t  <^the  17th,  wiich  in- 
«i»idiba«MdtaftriBgsoBidtherhoaL  Thenm  ftltinec^ 
iiM<lys  and  the  siddim  were  op  to  tlHsr  knees  n  stad.  At 
lciigd9dainMd.tlianonBiigafthegleriamlftdi«f  June. 

)fqMdae%  baring  aeiaad  a  fiHmer<riu>  lived  at  theheuaeaf' 
La  Bdla  AJKowet  eott^Mllad  him  to  mount  en  boriabadc, 
aad  gmde  hin  hi  as  eKteariTe  tvoemiougimee  of  tbe  eoantry, 
mdlbe  British  pontioDs:  an  iteration  whida  lasted  four  or  fiv6 
hours.     He  then  fbnoed  his  army  in  divirions  on  tbe  he^ta^ 
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vbidi  dawly  docendcd  to  the- plain  in  the  mcwt  bewrtifiil 
Order  to  the  Bound  of  martial  mmic.  The  {dan  of  the  battle^ 
arranged  by  each  commander,  was  directly  oppiMie,  but  ad- 
mkably  suited  to  tli«r  respectire  arcunutimoeS'  It  was 
strictly  defetuire  on  the  part  of  .the  Duke  (tfWdlingtoa  uotil 
he  omild  be  reinforced  by  Blntdwr. 

Tlie  first  scheme  of  Napcdeon  was  to  force  the  &rm>-hmwe 
iof  Hougoumoatt  which  covered  the  ooitre  of  .the. allied  poai- 
ti«i*  aeowdthebei^  beymd  it,  and  cleave  astmder.tbe  firilji^ 
MXTvy;  while*  c»  the  left*  Grouf:fay,  who  bad  been  oodered  to 
tnftrch  on  Wan^  so  as  to  airive  there  at  day-bie^k  oa  the 
18th,  was  (Erected  to  keep  the  nnsuaiu  in  chec|E,  and  gf»r 
dually  ityiining  .to  St.  Lambcrtf  ndfliuik  t^  BriU^h;  onqy. 
By  a  pcoridential  nuaaf^rehension  o^  or  disobedience  to,  his 
orders.  Grouty -did  not  arrive  at,  Wavre.'mitil  middaj^ 
where  he  foonda  stnnig  reaj-guard: .under  Goiend  Thiebnan, 
with  whom  he  long  "'f|tptfy"f^  an  obstini^  conflict.  The 
ocdon  commoioed  by  a  goieral  catmooade^aloi^  the  line,  and 
about  half  pwt  11  c/clock  the  Ji«9(4i  made  a  detente  .attadc 
oa  the  fitno^jumae  of  HiHigoiinHiiit.  The  wood  in  its  ceidre 
was  occupied  by  soiqe  battalions :  after  a  glorfons  resistance, 
they  were  compiled  to  cede  to  the  superior  nuqibctrs  of  the 
enemy,  -who  pesaetiated  thur  positiaa.  Aware  of  the  vital 
uqportanoe  of  this  place,  the  Duke  BtKiq£^<reit>iM6!ed,tIie 
divisitKi  by  whic^  it.was.occt^ned,  aBd.a.ioost  wngnipaiy. wd 
forious  afition  ensued.  Vmly  did  successive  and  massive 
columns  of  in&ntry,  cavalry,  and  artiUeiy  assail  it.  ..  llie 
faouse.was  set  oa  fire,  and  the  comfartaiUs  ponued  the. work  of 
death  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  in  whi^  numbers  of.Uie 
wonnded,  who  could  not  be  removed,  ware  liteiaUy-.oanswDed 
to  aahea;  but  the  French  did  mrt'gain  aa  inch.of;g|Cfaiad. 
To  cover  the  real  point  of  attack,  14apo)eon  directed,  a  general 
assault  on, the.  British  line.  TTnBr»iiM»  bodies  of  inbntry  and 
.cavalry  ascended  the  heights  on  which  the  British  army  re^ed* 
and  assailed  the  squares,  into  which  the  Ihike  tf  WeUi^gton* 
withjadmiraUeibresi^t,. had  formed^;  but  hitherto  thcgr  could 
make  no  impression. 
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<  The  prindpal  aim  of  the  French  now  was  to  possess  tiiaa- 
B^lves  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  divisions  under  Generab 
i^eton  and  Kempt  On  the  Idt  of  the  British,  a  strong 
column  of  the  enemy  advanced  Without  firing  a  sho^  when 
ibey  were  unexpectedly  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  corps, 
formed  into  a  solid  square.  They  fired  a  volley,  hesitated, 
aad  Bed ;  but  that  vt^y  destroyed  the  brave  OKieral  Hcton. 
The  FVesdi  infaitry  being  rallied,  again  pressed  on,  and 
gained  ground  on  the  Scotch  division,  when  the  heavy  cavalry 
and  18th  regiment  (^  dragoons  coming  up  opportunely  to 
their  succour,  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  tnst  the  9Sd  n^riment,  reduced  to  a  hand&l  cf  heroes, 
gained  imioortal  honour.  CSlai^ing  iiiU  upon  a  column' of 
SOOO  men,  A^  pierced  the  caitre,  and  the  Scotdi  greys,  pe- 
netrating by  the  opening,'  annihilated  the  column,  of  whom  not 
a  rdan  escaped.  A  dinsitm  of  French  cavaliy,  composed  in 
part  of  coirasuers,  advanced  to  rescue  their  infimtiy.  A 
dreadful  escounter  -  ensued  between  them  and  the  heavy 
'Ungoatls  and  Scotdi  Gteja,  wbiA  terminated  in  the  repulse 
of 'Uie  Fr^uh,  who  lost  an  immoise  ntnnber  of  men:  die 
swords  of  the  British  cavalry  bdng  aimed  at  Ae  undefended 
necks  and'limbs  of  the  cuirasners.  Two  French  regiments 
lost  thtir'  ea^es. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  galhnt  iSir  'William  Pon- 
sonby-fUl,  transpierced  by  the  PoH^  lancers:  bis  death  was 
nobly  avenged  in  the  sequel  by  the  ahnrat  total  Annihilation 
M  tfie  corJM.  Frustrated  in  all  his  previous  attemptSi  Napo- 
tetm  ntfw  directed -a  massive  eolnmn  to  carry  the  farmofLa 
Haye19>&Me.  Thh^  poaitma  was  of  the  hif^iest  importance. 
If  the-f^endi  could  have  maintained' dienwdves  in -it,  ttiey 
vrooM  hsfe  brcAen  the  British  lifle^  intercepted  die  road  to 
BniMd^'  and  cut  dF  the  £rect  oomnnmication  between  the 
SriAb -and  Fnissuui :  armies.  The  first  movetnents  of  the 
SVoidi  woe  siKOessfid.'  After  a  desperate  action,  the  troops 
dut  occupied  die  &rm,  were  cmnpelled  ID  retire.  Profiting 
by  this  advantage,  Napoleon  now  directed  a  great  force  towards 
the  &itisb  centre,  agunst  which  he  li^wise  precipitated  his 
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cAvahy.  Same  b»tt«Uc«)K  wsKorvrOirowii  j  but  tb«  i^qu^^T 
£wnned  into  tquwes,  resi>^  9««ry  afiiwt  to  pwroo  tbvn. 
aUbou^  tlK  Frqocb  csvalry  waUtei^  their  homB  wquad  ^ 
sqiwres,  ta  the  vain  ]u^  of  hiding  «n  wigpMnJ^d  fffifit, 
Qibff:  squadrops  &uj1^ewly  charged  tha  pofitioQ  oi  ih^  IMw 
of  WeUiagton.  At  Iwgib.  the  Brid«h  cavfllry,  in  their  tma, 
i-barged  the  JEVeuchj  wd  Ni^leop,  perc^vipg  th«t  ht  btii 
exposefl  bis  csvtlry  too  xauchi  brasght  forwwHl  tNi  o»tn  qf 
tu9  ift&ntryt  wbichnow  adTWKvdtoeMry  thfl  vUJageof  M«nt 
St-  J«wit  io  the  mar  qf  tii«  British  Une«. 

llu?  wftBon  awful  oius  of  thflbAtUe;  the  iate  ofwlmh^ilt 
pesred  to  vUwats  w  »  bfuri  but  the  Dulu  ^f  WaUppgton  nh 
trieTfldth«fortitDaofthe^.  B^b  sprtof  ubiii|ut;tbi9MWBw4 
to  mult^iljr  bwMlf  i*  all  tba  poipis  vbkdt  wew  noyt  Tuln(i> 
able;«Kl,  b^biajwUciouf  dii90wti(w>  theFreo^vej^diiWB 
fitw  the  ground  th«;  hitd  a«)iib>wl,  witl)  tb«  excflptioQ  of » (tmall 
qminCTce  tw  the  read  from  Bmw^  to  CbvWw-  Itw«sww 
that  the  JDuks  with  great  dURo»tt7  n«iniii«d  thQ  «td(ff  «f  hi« 
troqisy  who  imtwlwatty  dwifad  to  b«  l4d  to  the  fihvga.  Tb« 
attack  on  HongouBwiit  i«>fla«)iiwiic«d]  but  althw^  w*  a^ 
pmHHi  (S)  tbN  'nfuMwirg  nuiv  of  the  bowo  coi^d  be  nifriiii 
atnmg  bodin  of  MuMry  imdcavaUy  matje  a  d«toHr  ro0q4  tb« 

diateau*  and  advanced  to  the  eminence  by  which  it  ww  com: 
nuadoiU  Tbe  cavaJcj  a^^  vwxawiuirvA  tb?  aqnaw  «ridi 
tb&calniii^  of  tb«  raoat  ^bent«  nwraga*  aind  agMP  ^aw 
t^  fWwad  by  flft  adMWMina  baniar  of  bayopfti; 

Tbe  SMbwd  fi«tb  nvgimenta  a«d  As  let  jbot  0ianh 
ben  particularly  dwiiagwiitiwi  thflnaalireg.  T^  tv^  h^ 
aofierad  9»atlyt  but,  in  Out  end.  tb«  psnavennm of  Aa 
tKwpS)  and  tba  talants  af  tbaic  iilqatzipiii  otmnrnflri.  prt* 
Tvihidt  and  Uw  Fcasi^  ww«  i<biT<n  back  tp  tfifpr  itqinmJ 
po^tiflna  with  gtmt  km-  5t^  vfldiamejnad*  libe  fflpot^in^w 
attaoka  m  the  BriJitb  pontf  ^  in  vrerg  part  wwa  qwde  t«r  Af 
Franchaniy.  Tbs  fbHtgn  AOkA ia.  A»  Haelf. pf  fii9 nUffif 
at  ^  juncture  vair  sMoftdy  asd  emunAiIly  |)^ea[««d  iy^ 
diDui»iti<»t  of  the  ei4«t  of  tlwir  wioarfis.  Tbe  palkim  «f 
ths  nddina  wa«  oear^  vihm^/td  t  alAo^b  tbw-  ^iiiMr  wju 
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umx^nenUe,  tbeir  spitfts  began  to  drec^  Tlitir  li«r6  by 
wlram  t)»!y  vtn  cottmuuided,  asmmed  «  «lwerfiil  toae.  I& 
cveiy  part  of  tbe  field,  proAigal  tttSa  enrti  Mkity,  \m  nniamiml 
And  vncoanigad  the  tcoeiptj  whilA  be  ccmoeftled  his  own  tails' 
kt^  itith  respect  to  the  final  isme  «f  idw  bUlte.  Idftrnted 
ttat  tfie  fiMt  diviMOQ  "wta  rittioA  destxo;>Gd,  and  that  it  onM 
tU)  longer  fimiMBTh  tta  gniiuid,  be  said,  «*  i  oHusot  b«lf>  i^ 
th«7  must  ketp  Uleir  grdvnd  with  mygetf  to  Ae  hot  majh 
WouM  to  Ond  tfiH  night  «r  Blwdw  wn  flDsnt"  O— wi 
I>daiKy,  Sir  Akuiider  Oordtffi,  Co1«mA  Fenin,  LieatMam* 
"OeAouA  G«uii^,  and  Ci^tBbi  Canon,  new  doted  lira  «f 
iHHWUnibh  service  by^eotbs  of  glorf.  Tb«  ■SmppmBtrnmA 
taoA  vexiftion  f^  Nftpbleon  «t  the  obstintte  <deisBt  of  dK 
Briti^  exceeded  all  bounds.  He  oteemd  to  die  IMbe.flf 
{Mfnatift,  ■"  Tbete  Bngfirti  ste  d«v%.  W(H  lfae;r  «Bvai-  be 
hetbeby  ItMrtteH  ttiey  ^itit:  btrt  tiny  «Mm  9ooa  ^«e  way; 
doyMtiMtMi&io?*  TheI)ulMdn>w«M4,thkt ''bideiitaid 
Mnrdi  friiether  I9iey  iK^  <<»«»  gi  wMW^"  "WIrf  ?*  njoia:- 
Ha^een.  "Tbey  wW  stMfr  ihWBdvei  totw  >citt«»piBott 
ififtt,**  vas  ate  aniwer  nfeieh  <J>wud  fhe  flCHMwaaaan.  Ite 
xn^DCn  silflnti  now  beoUBe  ineK  fte^cMt  ttM BBiMtuOBB* 

At  Au  fwnieM  the  I^vssiMm,  4nd«r  Btions  «Biered  At 
llAe.  VMptAetm  penxinA  Vt  vnoe  (i«ir  oridcal  hi*  aitiiation 
Ind  bfecMtife,  Mid  diMched  Ae  X>Mnt  of  Lifcau  -niA  4he 
tesn^e  vrf'the  ri^^Ag  and  M9ipiec«e  of  cAnnonto  npel 
them :  a  Aerrtee  ^i*M(!k  ibM  •Meet  •ffilnmif  «ui  twaima- 
fiilly  peribMbed.  It^^ed  ft«m  ihe  komecfini  panure  of 
«he  Fnisisbns,  Ik  >(N^)(il(»n)  tatmeA  ibt  itapaiA  gaati, 
Ihe  eNte  ttT  ^  itliole  vrkty  tX  Vnm»,  feMa  ^ft  ocfliaw,  lad 
-diem  Idmidf  to  the  edge  «f  a  ntme^  wbive  he  Moppod 
ttid  ^MTfiii^tHid  'dre  troops,  «t)0  teplM  «o  tbe  aiidMiB  dy 
Teitentted  -exdanuttions  of  Ptve  tBmperew!  "IWe  adraiwe 
tX  'dds  TododbeMe  body,  imiiMiiUe,  bdt  Iqr  BiritiA  twopi, 
was  l&fe  8  totrent  stvetipiBg  beftne  It,  fi»  &  short  time,  ^ 
-opposition,  l^eir  point  tX  ottadi  was  ihe  «eMte  df  the 
IbT^  Into  wluch  dtey  penetfttted';  bttt  flterr  progreas  «>as 
airestfed  by  the  gn&db,  f^  were  vttfHflned  in  antbufAi  ih 
It  hollow  way.     Immediately  behind  Aem  was  tifc  Duke  «f 
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"WtS&agUM,  who  exclaimed,  "  Up  guards, .  and  at  them." 
Tbe  imperial  guards  paused,  but  imnaediate];^ .  recovering 
themadves,  adwwced  with  great  rigidity.  At  a  signal^  their 
artilloy  filed  off  to  th«  right  and  lef^  and  they  were  on  tbe 
piHiit  of  ialliiig  on  the  British  with  tbe  bayonet,  when  they 
wwe  recttred  by  two  auooessive  vt^iea,  which  threw  diem  into 
omfiudon :  an  irraustible  charge  decided  tlmr  &te,  and  with 
it  the  last  hopes  of  Napoleon.  Vainly  did  a  regiment  of  sharp- 
■hooters  protect  thdr  Bight  by  a  well-timed,  bat  MU&ctttd 
attack  Qpon  the  guards ;  vainly  were  attempts  made  to  mUy 
them;  they  could  not  be  brought  within  a  chugii^  dis- 
tanoe.  Napoleon,  overwhdmed  with  rage  and  despair,  would 
himself  hare  led  them  on  to  a  second  attadt,  but  he  was  di»; 
snadcd  from  the  enterprise. 

We  now  approach  the  Ust  and  dedsive  scene  of  this  erenti- 
fiil  day.  Tbe  remainder  of  the  PrusoMi  anny  bad  at  length 
anired  with  fflucfaer.  The  Fknidi  army  was  outflanked, 
&tig«ed,  and  -diiheartened  by  their  miafertuaea  and  exerticm : 
tb^  wane  called  to  oootend  with  &esh  -tnxqw,  btmiDg  to 
revenge  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Ligny.  For  aom&  tine  the 
combat,  become  most  unequal,  was  gallantly  omtested ;  but 
the  Pnissiaiis  gained  ground.  At  this  moment  the  I^ike 
of  Wellington  'directed  the  whole  &itish  line,  supported  by 
csffsiry  and  inftntry,  to '  charge.  The  shock  was  treioen- 
doHs:  after  a  brief  oppoaitioo,  tbe  first  French  line,  was 
broken,  the  secoud  offisKd  but  little  resistance ;  in  a  moment 
,the  French  amy  was  }Janged  into  the  most  frightful  coifii- 
st<ni.  -  Four  squares  c^  die  imperial  guard,  with  N^i^eon  at 
thar  head  t  attei^ted  to  coter  the  retreat,  but  they  were  borue 
awmy  by  the  torrmt.  lltese  brare  tzoopa,  who  disdained  to 
Burr«)der,  were  almost  all  destroyed.  Overwhebned .  by  the 
calamity  of  this  irretrievable  defeat,  Niqwleon,  finding  that 
he  opnld  not  rally  the  fu^ves,  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 
No  pomt  of  retreat  had  been  dengnated:  order, ,  subordin- 
ation, and  di8<^line  were  no  more.  The  troi^  who,  in  tbe 
course  of  the  day  had  shown  such  heroic  bravery,  were  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  panic-stricken  mob.  Artillwy,  ba^ 
f»^t   ammunition,  were  all  abandoned  without   resisljuice. 
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The  Prassians  undertook  the  purmit,  which  contiiiiied  for 
thirty  miles :  during  the  whole  of  thst  distance,  but  one  attempt 
was  made  to  repdl  Uiem.  Thus  terminated  the  battle  of 
Waterioo*  fini^t  between  the  two  greatest  cotanundan  of- 
ntodem  times,  to  decide  the  destiny  of  generations  yet  unboni. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  bad  now  attained  the  sommit  of 
^ry.  Tlie  splendor  cS  his  odier  brilUant  fictraies  was  ab- 
siwbed  in  the  snrpassing  brightness  of  this  aduercmeht.  Thd 
vanqoisher  of  Nqsoleoni  at  the  head  of  the  finest  army  he  had' 
ever  conducted  into  the  fidd,  was  raised  inuaeasnmbty  abore' 
all  compotitkHi,  and  aU  adequate  panegyric  What  enbaacea' 
the  glory  of  this  victory,  is  the  &ct,  that  many  of  the  foniga 
tnx^  who  were  m^ted  wiUi  tbe  British  army  wore  new 
levies.  We  have  seoi  the  peisevmng  courage,  the  nebl* 
calmness  with  iriiich,  daring  upwards  of  seven  hodrs,  the 
British  solders  suppcwted  a  defensive  conflict,  under  drcum- 
stances  irfuch- would  not  merely  have  iq^>alled,  but  hwre 
annihilated  an  army  composed  of  any  other  nrtion;  fi>r  it 
is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  neither  the  Russians  nor 
Prussians  wonld  have  muntwned  that  drsadliil  day.  The 
nombers  <i  eaeh  anny  were  neaiiy  equal ;  the  superiority, 
bowem,  on  the  side  of  tbe  Froidi.  Tlw  loss  of  tbe  Britidi 
army  (in  whidt  number  we  inclode  the  foreignen)  was  nearly 
90,000 ;  that  of  the  EVench,  upwards  of  50,000;  butitlostita 
hearty  its  confidence  in  itsdfmd  its  commander. 

Buoniqwrte'(Bays  the  historian  of  the  battle  of  Waterioo*) 
was  the  first  to  quit  the  fidd  of  battle,  uid  as  he  ran  the 
&stes^  he  readied  QenafKpe  at  about  half  past  nine.  The 
ungle  street  of  which  iiux  village  is  corapoeed  wis  so  encnm- 


•  ■'An  hiMarial  account  of  Aabutki  of  lignj,  Qnatra  Bnw,  and  Wavuulcm» 
hij  W.  Kudfad,  Biq."  Thii  nort  iatavriinK  and  impcoluit  wnk  ought  w 
And  it*  way  into  tbe  libnuies  of  those  who  wielded  the  ncUe  of  doth  ia  that 
terrible  but  glorioui  harreM  whidi  it  is  intended  to  commemonte.  For  nuoutc 
detaili,  tfKrefbre,  of  die  Ibico  laM  gnat  battteii  — kod  tha  roenat  trifle*  on. 
>>tclEdwidiaraBti,iAkhhaTetaadiiced  to  tbe  wat&re  and  pacification  of  Europe, 
caonot  tul  otbrang  nsarded  with  cmiosi^j  ^  we  must  lefcr  our  readers  to  Mr. 
U.  't  Tolume,  die  style  and  arrangement  of  which  is  ercrjr  waj  wottb;  the  stu- 
pendous beta  of  wtdcb  be  bai  undntakcn  the  tecord. 
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bctied  with  inggige,  canmi.  Sec.  diat  an  hoar  nlnfiiiT^  befiuv 
facoDidd«&ct  his  iaglanDiiE  eaoifet  by  fassiag  aiaaffode  ^ 
bouscB.  HiMog  «t  leagtfa  ^  Arougfai  Ik  hurried  on  touania 
Qualre  Bra^  oftea  ittSang  faaclt  in  temv  to  Me  irli«tlier  Urn 
VnmiaBS  wen  «t  tia  liseJs.  Afiar  he  bad  fiasaed  Quatn 
Bras  iiB  recspttrad  bia  courage  nd  at  Oosulies  avoa  vfi»- 
twnd  «>  <lin«o»nt,  walking  Ae  Hctaaiader  t^  the  Toad  to 
^ifl^Ienii*  which  he  traveiBtd  on  harsefaack  betMeen  t»n  Mid 
thvee  Vdoch.  He  dU  not  atop  UU  ,he  nadied  a  jneidaw 
oalbd  ilarcwMiio  at  the  cAber  end  of  tba  taws.  Here  a 
iavga  Ak  was  mode,  aad  ihe  injienid  ruaawAy  partook  of 
SMae  wise  with  Us  «Soers.  At «  i|aafter  bafecc  fire  o'cioclc» 
baviDg  taken  awotber  gud%  to  whoia  ha  traaafisiTed  De  Cos- 
Itfli  faon)e»  ha  reoioiiDtedi  loade  a  iligbt  boa^  'and  rode  ofQ 
oondDmng  bis  «KpeditMMe  jaiun^  So  Paris,  De  Coster'^  xe- 
wnd  was  «  sinj^  iMpolaM^  ^Lren  hpR  J^  GaneEftl  fiertotud  ; 
mA  he  was  Ut  to  find  his  way  back  qo  £x)t  Buon^arte 
ssaaody  apiAa  a  «ord  &ioii  1^  iBoia«nt  be  canuaeBced  his 
ffi^t,  4iU  1b  ntched  thf  ouadov  m£  ^anuoelle.  Manjr 
wiete  tbe  wrMdiad  wyperliets  ha  Brnplayed  to  Wisest  himseH' 
of  Ike  tmahlaWHiie  aBarhalfart;  -of  his  soldiery  whose  £delitj 
ha  SemeA  3q§bt  ]tiwre  a  bWflon  !to  gisde  the  £»eiqy  in  tbeir 
iniEnBt.  '^  Ihate  m  tbe  StapeMr  i  LeA  at  the  EmperoT !" 
•wchiawd  his  own,  w  tb^  saw  the  haio  gaUqpiag  aloi^ :  .a 
recognition  wbtoh  newr  &Ued  to  ^cken  bis  qpeed.  Jkt  the 
gHtes  nf  WiiHijiwritlr  thfi'MndfitHfliit  tt  hiinv'iialjr^  ■ffTtnniinfltk'" 
bf  tltt  seattuid,  who*  ^aa^  tbe  E^nf^ieEor  idisclosed  himself 
Mftued  to  iict  his  Vt^ea^  Jp»s^  till  the  gawaaoi  of  the  jilace 
idmlified  ihc  ainDnnn  isi^qiUaat.  When  the  scottexed  wreck 
of  his  army  knew  that  be  bad  sought  refuge  in  this  fortress, 
tbey  -U^fan  to  £irm  a  «oit  «f  «iicanyuaant  round  it  for  bis  de- 
fence. Die  pTMleBt  fn^ve,  tewewev,  wbo  daanifad  iot  Jheir 
presence  should  attract  his  pursuers,  contrive  to  -^^perse 
th«m  toy  «  ooUe  stratagem.  He  4ent  out  .some  emissaue^ 
v/iu>  ran  toward  the  caaip,  'OtctaiiBBg  *'  Thr  flomanlm  !  ike 
Cossacksl  save  yourselves  1*  This  trick  tms  mccessM, -goMI 
Napoleon  was  enabled  to  lauttiui  his  •ibllowers.'* 
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On  the  19tb,  the  British  troops  b^an  their  march  towards 
Paris,  by  way  of  Nivelles.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
wfts  in  constant  correspondence  with  Louis  XVIII.,  and  who 
justly  conceived  that  his  Majesty's  presence  would  have  a 
beneficial  influence  invited  him  to  repair  to  Cambniy, 
whither  he  accordingly  proceeded  with  his  court  and  troops 
on  the  26tb.  From  tliis  place,  two  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  while  he  pronounced  pardon 
to  the  nation,  he  declared  vengeance  to  the  guilty  few  by 
whom  it  had  been  betrayed.  The  allied  genends,  meanwhile 
continued  their  march  towards  the  French  capital.  The  arm; 
of  Blucher  was  one  day's  march  before  the  British,  in  conser 
quence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  obliged  to  halt  for 
his  pontoons  and  st4H«s,  besides  the  delay  incident  upon  the 
capture  of  Cambray  and  Peronne.  On  the  2dth,  Blucher 
was  in  the  front  of  the  lines  between  St  Denis  and  Yincenne% 
(which  the  enemy  had  repaired,  and  occupied  with  their  whole 
diqjosiable  force,]  and  -the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Orville. 

Iliis  was  the  day  on  which  Buon^arte  quitted  Paris, 
never  to  return.  He  arrived  at  the  Palais  d'EIyste  towards 
theevenitig  of  June  20th,  aecompamed  by  hb  brother  Jerome, 
Gen^%l  Drouet,  and  other  officers.  Great  pert  of  the  ni^t 
was  consumed  in  preparing  the  bulletin,  which  announced  to 
die  French  the  «tent  of  their  calamities. ,  With  60,000  dis> 
^lined  troops  Napoleon  was  now  to  meet  the  shock  of 
confederated  Europe ;  for  at  Waterloo  he  had  encountered 
little  more  than  its  advanced  guard.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
attempt  a  narraUon  of  the  altercations  and  dilutes  9f  the 
two  legislaClye  bodies.  The- majority  demanded  the  abdica- 
tkm'  of  N^KiJeont.  who,  unwilling  to  wait  until  compulsory 
measures  were  proposed)  agreed  to  abdicate  the  dirone  (rf* 
France  in  &vour  of  his  son,  (defclaring  that  his  own .  <*  political 
life  WW  tmnifiat^")  whon^  he  proclaimed  under  the  title  of 
Napoleon  II.  On  the  2Sd  a  commission  of  government  was 
^ipotnted,  con^ting  of.  five  individuals,  Fouchd,  Camot, 
CauUncourt,  Grenier,.an4  Quinette.  The. next  day,  a  pro- 
domation  announced  th^t  plenipotentiaries  h^d  set  ^.from 
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Paris  to  treat  with  the  iillies  for  peace;  they  also  adopted 
Pleasures  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  ci^iital.  After  b 
tioisy  »nd  quarrelsome  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Depndes,  it 
Vas  agreed  that  Napoleon  II.  should  be  proclaimed. 
'  Buonaparte  remained  in  Paris  as  long  as  was  compatible 
with  his  personal  safety :  but  Fonch^  had  been  deputed  to 
acquaint  him  that  even  his  presence  in  the  French  metropolis 
Uias  an  impediment  to  any  pacific  arrangement  with  the  alliee. 
He  there&re  consented  to  withdraw ;  and,  after  issuing  an 
address  to  his  soldiers,  exhorting  them  to  provoke  a  civil  war, 
he  departed  June  29th  for  Rochefort.  Fouch£  immediately 
communicated  the  important  feet  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
'observing,  "  that  the  commission  of  govenunent  had  au- 
thorised the  mmistec  of  marine  to  arm  two  fngates  for  con- 
veying Napoleon  to  the  United  States,  and  that  6«ieral 
Becker  was  entrusted  with  the  safety  c^  his  person  during  his 
journey." 

The  French  still  conUnued  their  pr^Mrations  for  the  de- 
fence of  Paris.  The  allies  advanced,  and  on  1st  July  die 
British  took  up  a  positi<»i,  with  tfa^  right  on  the  fa«ght 
bf  Rodiebourg,  and  their  left;  upon  the  Forest  of  Boaiy^ 
wtiile  the  Prussian  anny  had  its  tilth]  corps  near  St.  Genniiiii, 
bn  the  Mi  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  Its  first  on  the  right.  The 
fourth  1^  arrived  during  the  night  in  that  neighbourhooj. 
filu^i*  vras  strcaigly  opposed  by  the  wiemy,  pardcuk^y  oH 
Hire  heists  of  St.  Gloud  and  Meudon;  but  the  gallftntiy  fi 
the  Pfus^an  troops  enabled  ti^em,  not  only  to  estabtieh  ibfsn- 
^s^ves  i^n  tile  hdghts  ^  Meudon,  but  ako  in  the  ViSige  of 
Issy.  On  the  3d  Jidy  the  I&tter  place  Vras  attacked  by  die 
T)f«t^j  16,000  btrmg ;  bat  they  w>er^  in  the  evettf^  r^nileed. 
k*el«avingd^  a  tommiMiddio))  was  estidtli^ed  by  a  brl^ 
beHreeU  the  t^vo  M-^afes,  wluch  the  Duke  0f  Wettb^^  hU 
erected  at  Afgenteui^  «atd  l&at  a  Briti^  ceips  was  moving 
toT^ardi  PotVt  de  Neiffly,  duey  s£id  a  Hag  bf^rdce  te  de^re  Ae 
firfag  ihi^  cease  tm  both  sides  of  the  S^e,  -ttith  A  #e^  to 
Ae  cotadu^B  of  a  mihtai^  cbnvention. ' 

Itft  tenu  fflf  the  treaty  wen  atioa  agreed  upon.     On  Ae 
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7di,'  Paris  Was  evacuated  by  the  rebel  troops;  and  tbe  next 
day  Louis  XVIII.  once  more  entered  it. 

Buonaparte  arrived  at  Rocliefort  on  Sd  July,  the  day  oa 
T^idi  Paris  capitulated.  His  avowed  intraiUon  was  to  have 
emigrated  to  the  United  States ;  and  to  efiect  this  object  seve* 
ral  schemes  were  resorted  to,  all  of  vhich,  however,  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  cmisers  rendered  abortive.  When  . 
he  heard  of  the  capitulation  of  the  French  capital,  Vlapoleoa 
began  to  be  alanned  for  his  personal  safety.  He  ^plied  to 
the  British  squadron  for  permission  to  pass,  giving  a  solemn 
assurance  that  he  intended  to  retire  to  the  United  States. 
This  request  was  of  course  refused.  His  only  alternative 
1  therefore,  was  to  surrender,  (which  he  calls  throwing  himseff 
apon  the  generosity  of  the  English,]  or  to  remalu  until  he 
was  sdzed  upon  by  Uie  agents  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  preferr9d 
the  former ;  and,  after  inding  th^  he  eould  obtun  no  other 
terms  frmn  Captain  Maitland  than  diat  he  should  be  coe- 
rced to  England,  and  remiun  th»«  at  the  final  diseretioD  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  he  addressed  his  Royal  Highness  the 
-following  laconic  epistle : 

•<  Roch^M,  IS  Juliet,  1815.  . 
"  Alt£SB£  Rot  ale, 
'*  En  biitte  aux  Mictions  qui  divisent  mon  pays,  et  i  I'ini- 
.miti^  liles  f^s  grandcs  puissances  de  I'Europe,  j'ai  termiae  ma 
^^arri^re  politique;  et  je  viens,  comms  Themistecle,  m'asaeoir 
sor  les  foyers  du  peuple  Brittanique.  Je  me  mis  sous  la  pro- 
tection de  ses  lois,  que  je  reclame  de  votre  Attesse  Royals, 
comwe  le  pliis  puissant,  le  plus  constant,  et  le  plus  genereux 
de  mes  amis. 

"  NAPOLEON." 

Having,  achieved  this  celebrated  composition,  on  July  I5tfa^ 
tie  was  received  on  board  the  BelIero[^on,  (C^tain  Maitland,) 
wfajch  bniBfidiately  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  Torbay  on  24th. 
The  most  urgent  scdicitations  were  made,  to  obtiun  for 
Buonaparte  the  privil^e  of  remaining  in  En^and.  These 
were  howent,  ine&ctive,  and  it  was  at  length  reserved,  that 
o2 
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be  should  be  conveyed  to  St.  Heldia.  Agwnst  such  a  de- 
cision it  was  sufficiently  natural  for  him  to  remonstrate :  he 
desird  to  be  considered  as  the  guest  of  England,  but  this 
country  refused  to  consider  him  in  any  other  light  tKan  as  a 
prisoner.  ARer  mature  deliberation  with  l»er  allies,  she 
undertook  to  provide  him  an  asylum,  where  his  life  at  least 
.would  be  secure.  On  October  1815,  therefore,  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  Belleropbon  to  the  Northumberland,  in  which 
vessel  he  was  immediately  conveyed  to  St.  Helena,  where  hfe 
arrived  with  his  small  suite  on  17th  October  1815. 

Previously  to  his  removal  from  (hti  Bedlerophon,  Buonaparte 
was  recommended  to  select  three  of  his  suite  to  accompany 
him  to  St.  HeleiM-  Count  Bertrand  was  at  that  time  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  proscribed;  bu^  Lord  Keith  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  including  him  in  the  number 
of  the  exiled  Emperor's  attendants :  the„  others  were  Count 
Xas  Casas,  and  General,  Count  Mondiolon  and  Lieutenant- 
'.general  Gourgaud,  his  two  ddes-dercamp,  who  were  especially 
attaqhed  to  his  person. 

Many  objecljons  have  been  started  at  various  times,  as  to 
the  banishment  of  the  Ex-Kmperor  to  this  secure  station. 
The  following  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  strike  us  as  being  particularly  moderate, 
and  in  point : 

"  We  have  stated  the  necessity  of  dethroning  Buonaparte: 
—  the  complete  security  of  his  person  appears  to  be  an 
unavoidable  consequeAce'of  the  same  necessity.  As  long  as 
"he  was  at  large,  either  in  France  or  elsewhere,  he  became  a 
rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  and  the  discontented.  While 
there  was  a  possibility  of  his  again  mounting  the  throne,  the 
great  remains  of  his  party  never  could  be  expected  to  disperse 
and  form  new  connections.  Wliile  he  continued  at  large,  no 
man  coidd  despair  of  his  fortunes,  after  the  extraordinary 
events  of  1815.  That  he  should  rem^  quiet,-was  as  impos- 
-sible  as  that  he.  should  prgve  inoffensive  if  he  moved.  His 
residence  must  at  all  tiuies  be  .the  folcus.  of  intrigue  to  the 
enemies  of  the  restored  govtonment,  both  in  .France  and  in 
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Ibreign  states.  Then,  if  his  confinement  was  absolutelj  nfeces- 
saiy,  his  banishment  seemed  ahnost  equally  essential.  A. 
place  of  custody  was  required,  which  should  not  only  be 
secure,  but  appear  so.  Not  only  most  hb  escape  be  rendered 
impossible;  but  it  must  strike  all  mankind  as  bopdess. 
Nothing  else  could  wean  from  him  the  attachment  of  his  fot- 
lowers;  nothmg  else  could  turn  the  minds  of  the  Frencb 
people  towards  their  new  condition,  with  undivided  interest  and 
sSectiou;  nothing  else  could  deprive  revoItiticMiary  foctiob  t^ 
its  resource  and  incentive,  or  ordinary  political  discontent  df 
the  tendency  to  degenerate  into  disaffection.  Whilb  Buona^ 
parte  was  expected  —  and  he  was  sure  to  live  in  men's  hopeii, 
as  long  as  his  return  was  not  made  physically  impossible — i 
no  such  thing  as  party,  and  consequently  no  free  constJUitioB 
could  grow  up  in  France ;  every  opposition  must  be  the 
faction  of  the  Ex-Emperor,  and  its  tendency  must  be  rebeU 
UouB.  The  rest  of  Eun^ie,  as  well  as  France,  had  the  same 
interest  in  his  effectual  confinement;  and  no  country  more 
than  our  own.  To  siy  nothing  of  the  interest  which  we  above 
all  natipns  have  in  a  peace^le  neighbourhood  being  main- 
tiuned,  the  pn^^ress  of  improv^oent  at  home  was  not  merely 
checked,  but  nearly  stopt,  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  alarm,  . 
while  the  greatest  of  all  our  dangers  continued  to  menace 
from  abroad.  To  eveiy  proposition  of  reform,  how  temperate 
soever,  one  answer  was  ready  — '  The  storm  still  rages  wilh>- 
out,  threatening  each  moment  to  level  all  before  it;  this  i&  no 
lime  (ox  touching  the  beams  in  order  to  repair  our  house :  let 
the  hurricane  pass  avray,  and  we  shall  then  strengthen '  the 
building  by  removing  what  time  has  rotted.'  Any  attempt  to 
secure  Buonaparte's  person,  which  did  not  manifesUy  render 
hb  liberation  impracticable,  would  have  left  too  much  ground 
for  men's  fears,  to  get  over  this  constant  objection  to  all  wise 
measures,  and  this  standing  defence  of  aU  misgovemment  and 
abuse. 

"  It  seems  equally  clear,  that  England  was  the  power  most 

fit  to  be  entrusted   with   the  custody  of  his   person.     Our 

interest  in  the  public  peace  of  Europe  was  less  biassed  by 
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selfirii  codsiilerktions ;  we  were  less  l&ely  to  use  ma  powi^ 
oVer  him  ae  &  means  of  annoyahce  to  others :  our  high  ch^ 
raCter  for  honour  and  humanity,  gave  a  pledge  that  lio 
Qonecessary  harshness  would  be  used,  and  no  ground  afibrded 
for  the  sus|ncions  usually  attendant  upon  the  bec^xxs  of  d^ 
throned  monarchs,  when  they  pay  the  debt  of  nature  before 
^e  accustomed  time.  The  pkce  chosen,  admitted  by  i^ 
competent  judges  to  be  well  ad^ted  to  the  main  object  of 
perfbct  and  manifest  security,  with  no  other  drawbacks  vipaa 
the  comfort  of  the  prisoner  than  its  distance  and  its  ccvifined 
limits — both  of  which  are  essentially  necessary  for  faJfiUmg 
the  conditions,  both  being  required  to  render  ^e  confinement 
complete,  and  to  make  its  completeness  apparent.  jPor  these 
reasons,  no  opposition  seems  to  have  been  offered  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  and  hardly  any  in  the  Lords,  to  the  bills 
for  enabling  tlie  government  to  detun  Buonaparte." 

We  subjdn  the  following  code  of  instructions^  drawn  up 
by  the  British  minister,  far  the  guidance  of  Admu^  Sir 
George  Cockbum,  to  whom  the  care  of  Buom^ute  was  en- 
tirdy  ciAlsigned,  until  die  arrirel  at  St.  Hdena  of  d«  new 
pernor,  Sit  HudEKSi  hove. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

"  When  General  Buonaparte  leaves  the  Bellen^bon  to  go  on 
board  the  Northumberland,  it  will  be  the  pn^erest  mtqaiait  for 
Adniral  Cockbum  to  have  the  effects  examined  which  General 
£uoaaparte  may  have  brought  with  him. 

"  The  Admiral  wilt  allow  all  the  baggage,  wine,  attd  pnmsiotiB 
which  the  General  may  have  brlm^t  with  faitn,  to  t«  ukea  «n 
board  the  Northumberland. 

'*  Among  the  b^^gage,  his  table-service  Is  to  be  understood  as 
included,  unless  it  be  so  considerable  as  to  seem  rather  an  article 
to  he  converted  into  ready  money  than  For  real  use. 

^  His  money,  his  diamonds,  and  hia  valuable  EJtfbctb,  (conse^ 
quently  bills  of  exchange  aktt,)  ot  whatevet-  kind  thtey  May  be^ 
must  be  delivered  up.  The  Admiral  will  declare  to  the  Geoertiv 
that  the  British  Government  by  no  means  intraids  to  conflsoate  his 
property,  but  merely  to  take  upon  itself  the  administration  of  hi* 
effects,  to  hinder  him  from  using  them  as  a  means  to  promote  his 
flight.  18 
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"  The  exsmiiiatioa  shall  be  made  in  the  preaence  of  a  penon 
named  by  the  General :  the  inventory  of  the  effect*  to  be  retaiiwd^ 
shall  be  ligned  by  this  penoa  as  well  as  by  the  Jlear-admiral,  wi. 
by  the  person  whom  he  shall  ^ipoint  to  draw  up  the  inTcotoiry. 

"  The  interest  on  the  principal,  (according  m  hi*  [mq^ertf  jif, 
more  or  leas  considerable,)  shall  be  applied  to  hit  atq^Mwt ;  aqd  in 
this  respect  the  principal  an-angemeats  to  be  leSt  to  hin. 

"  For  this  reason,  he  can,  from  time  to  time,  signity  his  wishes 
to  the  Admiral,  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor  of  Sl  Helenaf , 
and  afterwards  to  the  latter ;  and  if  oo  objection  lies  to  be  made  to 
his  prc^KMid,  the  Admiral  or  the  Governor  can  give  the  necessary 
orders,  and  the  disbursement  will  be  paid  by  bills  od  His  Sif^' 
jesty's  treasury. 

"  la  case  of  death,  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  by  a  last 
will,  and  be  assured  that  the  coi>tents  o(  his  testament  shall  be, 
bithfiilly  executed. 

"Mm  attempt  might  be  made  to  cause  a  port  of  his  pn^iettjr 
to  pass  for  the  pri^rty  (rf*  the  persons  of  his  suite,  it  muft  be 
signified  that  the  property  of  bis  aUatdants  is  subject  to  ^e  w^ 
regulations. 

"  The  disposal  of  the  troops  intended  to  guard  hisi,  must  be 
left  to  the  Governor.  The  latter,  however,  has  received  a  notice,, 
in  the  case  which  will  be  hereafter  mentianed,  to  act  according 
to  Itte  desire  oitbe  A^ird. 

"  The  General  must  be  constantly  attended  by  an  officer  i^ 
pointed  Ntber  by  the  Adminl  or  the  Goveraor.  If  the  Geoend 
is  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  bounds  where  the  sentinels  are  placed,, 
one  orderly  man  at  least  must  accon^iany  the  officer.  When  ships 
Arrive,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  sight,  the  General  must  be 
confined  to  the  limits  where  the  sentinels  are  f^aced.  Dnrii^ 
this  time  all  communication  with  the  inhabitants 'is  fo[hiddeii> 
Hie  companions  in  St.  Helena  are  subject,  during  this  time,  to  the 
same  rules,  and  must  remain  with  him.  At  other  times  it  is  left 
to  thejvd^neDt  of  the  Admiralor  Governor  to  make  the  necessary 
arraagements  concerning  them. 

"  It  must  be  signified  to  the  General,  tiiat  if  he  makes  any  at- 
tempts to  fly,  he  will  be  put  under  close  confinement  j  and  it  must 
be  notified  to  his  atteodaots,  that  if  it  should  be  found  they  are 
plottiqg  to  prspaie  for  the  General's  flight,,  they  shall  bf  separated 
ftwra  him,  aadJikewise  put  under  close  cxmfinement.' 

"  AU  letters  addressed  to  the  General,  or  to  persoas  in  his 
suite,  must  be  delivered  to  the  Admiral  or  Governor,  who  nJH 
VMd  thwi  before  he  suffers  them  to  be  delivered  to  those  to  whom 
tbey  we  addressed.  Lettws  written  by  the  Geoca^l  or  hif^utGt 
are  siihijeot  to  th<j  same  rule. 
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'  "  No  letter  that  does  not  come  to  SL  Helena  thnmg^  the  Ete* 
cretary  of  State  must  be  communicated  to  the  General  or  his 
attendants,  if  it  is  written  by  a  person  not  living  in  the  island.  All 
their  letters,  addressed  to  persons  not  living  in  the  island,  must  go 
under  the  cover  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  It  will  be  clearly  expressed  to  the  General,  that  tite  Crovemor 
and  Admiral  have  precise  orders  to  inform  His  ftbijesty's  Go- 
verhment  of  all  his  wishes  and  representations  wliich  he  may 
desire  to  address  to  it ;  in  this  respect  they  need  not  use  any  pre- 
caution :  but  the  paper  on  which  such  request  or  representation 
is  written,  must  be  communicated  to  them  open,  that  they  may 
both  read  it,  and  when  they  send  it,  accompany  it  with  such  c^ 
serrations  as  they  may  judge  necessary. 

"  Till  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  the  Admiral  must  be 
considered  as  entirely  responsible  for  the  person  of  General  Buon- 
aparte ;  and  His  Majesty  has  no  doubt  of  the  inclination  of  the 
present  Governor  to  concur  vHth  the  Admiral  for  this  purpose.  ' 

"  The  Admiral  has  full  power  to  retain  the  General  on  board' 
his  ship,  or  convey  him  on  board  again,  when,  in  his  opinion,  the 
secure  detention  of  his  person  cannot  be  otherwise  effected. 

"  "When  the  Admiral  arrives  at  St.  Helena,  the  Groveraor  will, 
upon  his  representation,  adopt  measures  for  sending  immediatdy 
to  England,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  East  Indies,  such  i^ 
cers  or  persons  in  the  military  corps  of  St.  Helena,  as  tJie  Admindt 
either  because  they  dre  foreigners,  or  on  account  of  their  character 
or  dispositions,  shall  think  it  advisable  to  dismiss  from  the  military 
service  in  St.  Helena. 

'■  If  there  are  strangers  in  the  island,  whose  residence  in  the 
country  shall  seem  to  be  with  a  view  of  becoming  instrumental  in 
the  fiight  of  General  Buonaparte,  he  must  take  measures  to  re- 
move them.     ' 

"  The  whole  coast  of  the  island,  and  all  ships  and  boats  that 
rait  it,-  are  placed  under  the  turveiUance  of  the  Admiral.  He 
fixes  the  places  which  the  boats  may  visit:  and  the  Governor  wil] 
■end  a  sufficient  guard  to  the  points  where  the  Admiral  may  con- 
sider this  precaution  to  be  necessary. 

"  The  Admiral  will  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  ivatch 
over  the  arrival  and  departure  of  every  ship,  and  to  prevent  all 
communication  with  the  coast,  except  such  as  he  shall  allow. 

"  Orders  will  be  issued  to  prevent,  after  a  certain  necessary  in- 
terval, any  foreign  mercantile  vessel  from  going  in  future  to  St. 
Helena. 

"  If  the  General  should  be  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  the 
Admiral  and  Governor  will  each  name  a  physician,  who  enjoys 
their  confidence,  in  order  to  attend  the  General,  io  common  with 
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haa  own  phyritam :  they  will  gire  them  strict  orders  to  give  in 
every  dl^  a  report  of  the  State  of  his  liealth. 

"  Id  case  of  his  death,  the  Admiral  will  give  orders  to  convey 
his  body  to  En^and. 

"  Given  at  the  War  O^x,  J^y  SMA,  1815." 

On  the  12th  of  April  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
was  (^pointed  governor  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  to  whom  tlie 
custody  of  Buonaparte's  person  was  consigned,  under  similar 
r^nl^kms  to  those  quoted  above.  It  is  not  our  object  to 
enter  into  the  petty  disputes  which  have  occupied  thecolunuis 
of  the  duly  newspapers  as  to  the  pn^rie^  of  Buonaparte's 
treatment.  The  governor  of  the  island  was  under  heavy, 
penalties,  including  the  compromisement  of  his  character,  as 
well  as  the  forfeiture  of  his  situation,  not  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  his  prisoner.  The  conduct  of  Buonaparte  on  a  former 
occasion  afibrded  ample  excuse  for  all  those  restrictions  which' 
in  any,  even  the  remotest^  degree  referred  to  the  security  of  his 
person,  ^xx  Hudson  Lowe  was  furnished  with  onequivocal 
orders  from  thia  government,  from  which  it  was  not  at  his 
tqiticHi  to  deviate  without  exhibiting  a  derdiction  of  his  duqr 
in  tbeimportant  responability  which  had  been  vested  in'him.' 
In  attending  to  these  instructions,  he  could  not  fail  of  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  Napoleon  and  his  adherents :  he  could 
not  have  fulfilled  bis  engagements  to  his  country  had  it  beea 
otherwise.  Ilie  main  grievance  would  seem  to  have  been» 
that  the  Kx-Emperor  was  so  securely  watched  as  to  preclude 
altogether  the  possibili^  of  his  effecting  his  escape.  The 
frequent  and  petulant  remonstrances  of  Buon^tarte  and  his 
dependants  to  the  governor,  against  the  restrictions  vyhidk 
had  been  imposed,  absolutely,  by  the  British  Oovenmient^ 
upon  him  and  suite,  mi^t  probably  have  indisposed  the 
jbnner  to  shew  him  any  indulgence  inconsistent  with  the  let- 
ter of  the  instructions  under  which  he  acted. 

In  18i7,  a  memorial  was  addressed  by  Buonaparte, 
through  the  Count  de  Montbolon,  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe^ 
which  excited  moch  attention  and  sympathy,  until  Lord  Hol- 
land brought  it  into  the  House  of  L«rds ;  where  it  received  a 
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complete  idtO^am  &om  Enl  BcUiurst,  a  portibD  of  wIiqk 
speech  on  the  subject  we  here  subjcHn,  as  it  contains,  not  only 
the  complaints  of  Buonaparte,  but  his  Lordship's  reply  to 
them. 

On  Tueidaj,  March  18. 18l7,  upon  a  motioa  made  by  L<^ 
Holland  for  the  production  of  papen  relative  to  the  Ireetinent  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  the  Ishind  of  St.  Helena. 

*'  The  noble  mover  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  motion, 
partly  oa  a  paper  written  by  order  of  N^M>l«on,  and  ligncd 
Count  Montholoa,  and  partly  on  rumours  which  had  reached  Idm 
from  other  quarters.  It  was  not  h!s  (Earl  B.'s)  iutentioc  to  reply 
to  these  mmourg,  any  more  than  to  a  paper  signed  by  a  man 
named  Santini,  to  which  no  credit  whatever  was  due.  It  iraa 
creditable  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  he  had  not  made  that  papa  the 
foundation  of  his  remarks ;  for  no  one,  lookmg  at  it  for  a  moment, 
could  &U  to  perceive  that  it  was  full  of  the  gntsett  misn{>raBe)l-  . 
adona.  He  (Earl  B.)  sboidd  therefore  look  upon  that  ffublicstim 
as  disavowed,  and  thus  totally  unworthy  of  attention,  and  should 
confine  his  remarks  to  that  paper  which  certainly  was  authentic, 
and  which  was  signed  by  the  Count  de  Monthoton.  He  dould 
Arst  show  to  their  Lordiririps  what  the  instructiwis  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  were,  and  he  should  then  show  that  aH  the  complaiols  cos> 
tained  u  that  p^er,  written  by  order  of  Nupolean  Bum^mM^ 
either  vose  out  of  theducra^ecutionof  thoseiostructioQ^  or  wne 
misrqireseiUatioDS  of  &cts,  or  were  direct  and  absolute  blsc 
hoods.  Id  the  first  place,  as  to  the  instiuctJong  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  their  Lordships  had  been  long  in  possession  of  these  la- 
straotisns ;  for  when  Admival  Cookboni  went  out  to  St.  Heleas, 
instructions  were  given  hisB,  whicb  would  :^>ply  to  him  while  be 
remained  there,  and  which  would  also  f^ply  to  his  sucoessor  after 
his  d^arture.  These  instructions  had  been  published  md  the 
continent,  whence  they  had  found  their  way  to  the  papers  in  this 
country.  That  authentic  copy  had  been  long  before  their  Lard- 
ships,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  they  contained  nothiag 
im^opet,  ootstdcnng  the  eod  for  wbii^  they  mere  drawn  «{>• 
Those  iostructions  considered  Napoleon  a«  a  priscsier  of  ner,  and 
consequently  laid  down  this  general  rule,  that  all  restrictions 
should  be  imposed  which  were  necessary  to  his  secure  detention, 
but  that  no  restrictitHis  should  be  imposed  which  were  not  neces- 
sarytO'that  detention.  This  principle,  be  waspreperedto  show, 
bad  actuated  all  the  Jnatruftinns  from  his  Majesty's  Goveramoit, 
and  all  the  sUsps  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  takes  iB-pursuanoe 
of  those  instructions.    Up  to  this  moment  be  was  prepared  aJso  to 
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ifate  there  had  bnii  no  mbitanUTe  altention  of  A<M  intlnnSKriM. 
All  the  communicKdoDa  from  the  Goreroment  to  St.  Heleati  had 
_  been  rather  in  the  nj  of  explanation  than  instrnctioBS,  and 
whatever  vhiinge  had  taken  pltue,  either  In  the  explanation  i^ 
die  instructions,  or  the  execution  of  tbem,  were  to  the  benefit  of 
the  person  who  Was  the  subject  of  it.  He  should  classify  the 
conqihinta  mode  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  individual,  and 
rfiauld  then  read  what  irarta  of  the  ioctruction  applied  to  the 
several  heads  of  those  complainU.  The  complaints  which  had 
been  made,  mi^tbe  reduced  under  two  heads.  IsL  Rettrictiona 
as  to  the  communication  of  the  prisoner  with  odien,  «ther  in 
writing  or  personally;  and,  id.  Those  complainte  which  ap|dy 
to  ^e  pereonal  trratanent  of  Ae  individual  himself.  In  the  first 
ptftce,  as  to  the  conamunicadenB  with  others  hj  writing,  the  noble 
mover  had  stated  liat  there  wBs  an  utter  impossibility  of  his  com- 
aiunicating  with  his  mfe  and  child,  or  relations,  ^ow  he  (Earl  B.) 
should  read  the  part  of  the  instructicms  which  referred  to  all 
eotnmunicfttiona  in  writing  with  the  individual  in  question.  The 
instmctions  ««re  these : 

"  *  All  letters  addressed  to  the  General,  or  to  persoia  i>  hia 
suite,  tmnt  be  delivered  to  the  Admiral  or  the  Governor,  (as  die 
case  may  be,)  who  will  read  them  before  they  are  delivered  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

"  '  Letters  written  by  the  General,  or  fait  suite,  are  silbject  to 
Ifae  same  rule. 

"  ■  No  Idttet  that  comes  to  St.  Helena,  except  Enough  die  Se- 
cretary  of  State,  must  be  communicated  to  the  Gmeral  or  his 
attendants,  if  it  be  written  by  a  person  not  residing  on  the  island ; 
nd  iMters  addressed  to  persons  not  living  on  the  island,  rosst  go 
undet  cover  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

** '  It  will  be  clearly  expressed  to  the  General,  that  the  Gmev 
nor  and  Admiral  are  strictly  commanded  to  inform  his  Majesty's 
Government  of  all  the  ^shes  and  repreaentadons  which  the 
General  mwf  denre  to  address  to  it.  In  this  respect  they  need 
not  use  any  precaudon ;  but  thb  paper  in  whidi  such  requen  or 
representadon  is  written,  must  be  (»nunixiic»ted  to  tiiem  open, 
dwt  they  nay  read  it,  and  accompany  it  with  siid  obsnrvadons 
us  they  may  diinlc  necessary.' 

"  'fb\a,  then,  when  Napoleon  Buonaparte  repreAenled  Aat  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  write  to  thine  to  whom  he  wished  to 
wdtctit  was  not  true.  If  he  meant  to  say  that  he  conld  sot  writ<! 
without  those  letters  being  opAied,  that  was  niesrely  in  confanni^ 
to  the  instnictions  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Governor. 
But  he  had  no  right  to  represent  that  as  an  abidlute  prohibitioiit 
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which  WHS  only  t^onal.  The  next  complaint  vas,  that  he  b8d> 
not  received  letters  from  his  relations  and  friends  in  Europe,  and 
that  it  was  impOBsible  for  him  to  receive  them.  This  was  not  true ; 
it  was  not  impoBsible  for  any  of  Iub  relations  and  friends  to  com- 
municate with  him,  if  they  chose  to  send  their  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  where  they  would  be  opened,  and  afterwards 
undoubtedly  would  be  forwarded  to  him.  But  there  was  one  pre- 
liminary to  his  receiving  letters  from  his  friends,  which  was,  that 
his  friends  should  write  to  him  ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  only  one 
of  hie  relations  had  written  to  him,  namely,  his  brother  Josephy 
whose  letter  reached  the  office  in  October  last,  where  it  wa& 
opened,  and  immediately  forwarded  to  him,  Anotlier  complaint 
of  the  same  nature  was,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  send  a- 
sealed  letter  to  the  Frince  Regent.  Of  course,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe* 
if-  any  application  had  been  made  to  him,  would  Jiave  obeyed  the 
instructions  which  had  been  read  to  their  Lordships ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  application  had  been  made  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  on. 
that  subject.  An  application  had  indeed  been  made  to  Sir  Geo. 
Cockbum,  [he  believed  from  Count  Bertrand,)  to  know  wbe^er,, 
if  a  letter  were  written  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Prince  Regent,  he 
would  undertalce  to  deliver  it  without  suffering  it  to  be  opened  by 
'  any  person.  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  of  course,  could  give  no  such 
assurance ;  but  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  communicate  the  sub- 
stance of  his  instructions  respecting  letters  written  by  General 
Buonaparte,  and  then  leave  him  to  his  judgment  how  he  might 
act.  Since  that  time  no  further  application  of  that  nature  had 
been  received.  In  directing  that  any  complaint  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  Governor  towards  General  Buonaparte,  sent  to  the 
Government  in  this  country,  should  be  left  open,  there  was  not 
any  discretion  remaining  with  the  Governor,  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  transmit  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  allowed 
to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
letter.  The  object  of  this  regulation  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
protect  the  Governor  against  frivolous  charges,  and,  on  the  otlier 
band,  if  any  grave  charge  could  be  adduced,  to  insure  relief 
sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  possible, .  because  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  send  back  to  St.  Helena  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
it,  before  steps  could  be  taken  to  remove  the  inconveaience 
complained  of.  It  was  in  that  sense  that  this  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions had  been  taken  by  General  Buonaparte,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  a  letter  of  Sir  G.  Cockbum  to  him,  of  which  he  should 
read  a  passage.    The  passage  ran  to  this  effect : 

'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  you,    that  the  spirit 
which  influenced  his  Majesty's  Government  in  this  part  of  their 
15 
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instructions,  was  the  desire  of  speedily  remedying  any  Incon^ 
venicnce  you  might  have  to  complain  of;  but,  though  the  spirit 
is  fevourable  to  you,  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  circumstance, 
that  it  is  due  in  justice  to  me  and  my  successors,  to  prevent  aoy 
complaint  against  us  from  being  known  in  Europe  for  six  months 
without  being  accompanied  by  any  observation  from  us.* 

"  Now,  it  was  clear,  that  as  the  Governor  was  bound  to  send 
every  charge  against  him  to  Europe,  that  General  Buonaparte  had 
no  reason  whatever  to  complain.  As  to  the  sealed  letters  Co  the 
Prince  Regent,  he  could  only  say,  that  if  Sir  G.  Cockbum  or  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  had  thought  fit  to  allow  any  such  letters  to  come 
to  Europe,  sealed  up,  he  (Earl  B.j  should  have  felt  it  to  behia 
duty  to  open  them-  He  agreed  with  the  noble  mover,  that  if  he 
liad  prevented  any  such  letters  from  reaching  his  Royal  HighnesB, 
he  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  base  and  unwarrantable  breach  ^f 
duty ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  this  country,  where  the  minister* 
were  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Sovereign,  he  did  not  Itjiow 
how  he  could  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  such  commutiications.  The  nextcon^- 
plaint  of  Genera)  Buonaparte  was,  that  when  he  had  requested  to 
have  some  books  from  Europe,  those  which  referred  to  modem 
times  had  been  kept  back.  The  fact  was  this:  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  St.  Helena,  he  expressed  a  wish  for  some  books  to  com- 
plete his  library,  and  a  list  was  made  out  by  General  Buonaparte 
himself,  and  transmitted  to  this  country.  This  list  vras  sent  to  an 
eminent  French  bookseller  in  this  town,  with  orders  to  supply 
such  of  the  books  as  he  had,  and  to  obtain  the  rest  from  other 
l>ooksellers.  As  several  of  the  books  were  not  to  be  obtained  ia 
Lrondon,  the  bookseller  was  desired  to  write  to  Paris  for  them. 
He  accordingly  obtained  some  of  them  from  Paris,  but  others  of 
them  could  not  be  obtained ;  those  which  could  not  be  procured, 
were  principally  on  military  subjects.  These  books,  to  the  amount 
of  13  or  14<XV.  worth,  (which  the  memorial  called  a  few  books,) 
were  sent,  with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vented the  others  from  having  been  sent.  This  anxiety  to  attend 
to  the  wishes  of  the  individtial  in  question  was  not  at  all  taken,  in 
the  paper  he  had  referred  to,  as  an  excuse  for  the  omission;  A 
complaint  connected  with  this  was,  that  newspapers  bad  been 
withheld.  As  to  this  he  should  say,  that  if  the  noble  mover 
thought  that  General  Buooapartc  should  be  furnished  with  all  the 
journal*  he  required,  he  {Earl  B.)  had  a  different  sense  of  the 
course  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  pursue.  An4  this  opinion 
was  grounded  on  the  knowledge  that  attempts  had  been  made, 
.through  the  medium  of  newspapers,  to  hold  communicatioiu  with 
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Napoteon.  The  next  comptaint  was,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  a  boolcBeller.  Now,  this  was  not  true, 
unleM  it  meant  that  that  correspondence  couUl  not  be  cairied  on 
under  sealed  letters ;  for  there  wu  no  reason  for  preventing  that 
GOTre^KWdeDce,  unless  it  wai  carried  on  in  that  particular  raanner. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  could  not  correspond  even  with  his  banker 
or  agent.  Now  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  open  to  him  to  enter  upon 
any  such  correspondence  under  the  restrictions  he  had  mentioned : 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  a  letter  to  a  banker  should  be  sent 
sealed  up.  He  (Earl  B.)  did  not  deny,  that  in  a  correspondence 
between  friends,  the  necessity  of  sending  letters  open  was  a  most 
severe  restricdon,  because  it  was  impoasible  to  consign  to  paper 
the  warm  effusions  of  the  heart,  under  the  consciousness  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  cold  eye  of  an  inspector.  But  this  did 
not  apply  to  a  correspondence  with  a  banker.  Who  had  erer 
beard  of  an  afiectionate  draught  on  a  bankit^-honse,  or  an  enthn- 
Hastic  order  for  the  sale  <tf  stock  ?  He  now  came  to  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  chai^,  which  was,  that  the  letter  sent  by  General 
Buonaparte,  or  persona  of  his  suite,  were  read  by  subaltern  officen. 
This  was  not  true :  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  exercised  the'  trust  re- 
posed in  him  widi  the  utmost  delicacy ;  and  when  any  letters  were 
transmitted  through  his  hands,  had  never  permitted  any  individual, 
however  confidential,  to  see  diem,  whether  they  were  addressed  to 
indnri'dut^  at  home  or  at  St.  Helena.  It  was  difficult  to  know  on 
-what  general  charges  were  founded;  but  the  following  occurrence 
was  the  only  one  which  he  could  conceive  to  hare  any  reference 
to  it:  w4ien  Napoleon  and  his  suite  were  first  sent  out  to  St.  He- 
lena, from  (he  haate  in  which  the  ships  sailed,  tJiey  were  left  in 
want  of  many  necessaries,  sach  as  linen  and  other  uticles  of  that 
Icind.  It  was  judged  that  great  inconvenience  mi^t  be  felt,  if 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  they  eould  send  to  this  country  for 
them;  and,  accordingly,  a  considerable  quanta^  of  such  arttdes 
WCTe  Bent  out  in  anticipation  of  their  wants.  It  so  happened,  that 
about  the  time  when  Uiese  artit^es  arrived,  X.as  Casas  wrote  a 
letter  to  Europe,  which  of  course  cante  under  the  inspection  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  found  that  it  cont^ned  en  order  for  some 
of  those  very  articles  wMch  had  beea  sent  ouL  Sir  Hudstm  Lowe 
then  wrote  to  Las  Casas,  to  inform  him  that  he  had  diose  articles 
-which  he  bad  ordered,  and  wluch  were  much  at  his  service,  and 
observed,  that  it  wonid  not  perhaps  be  necessary  to  send  the  letter, 
or  that  he  might  now  omit  that  order.  Las  Casas  returned  an 
answer  full  of  reproaches  to  Sr  Hudson  Lowe  for  his  presumption, 
in  reading  a  letter  directed  to  a  lady,  and  for  offering  him  articles 
out  of  a  common  stock,  wlien  he  knew  Aat  he  had  been  solefy 
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supported  by  tbe  Emperor.  Thus  was  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  treated, 
—  aud  such  was  the  only  foundation  for  this  part  of  the  charge.  — 
The  next  complaint  was  in  these  words :  — 

"  '  Letters  have  arrived  at  St.  Helena  for  officers  in  the  suite  ^ 
the  Emperor;  they  were  broken  open  and  transmitted  to  you,  but 
you  have  not  communicated  them,  because  they  did  not  come 
through  the  channel  of  the  English  ministry.  They  had-thns  to 
go  back  4000  leagues,  and  these  officers  bad  the  grief  of  knowing 
that  there  was  Intelligence  on  the  rock  from  their  wives,  their 
mothers,  their  children,  and  that  they  could  not  know  the  nature 
of  it  for  six  months.     The  heart  revolts  at  this.' 

"  Now  this  was  a  direct  falsehood,  for  which  there  was  not  the 
amallest  fbundation.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  on  seeing  this  passage  ia 
the  memorial,  wrote  to  Montholim,  saying  there  was  no  foundatioQ 
for  this  charge,  and  calling  on  him  to  give  instances.  No  inatancet 
bad  been  given,  no  answer  had  been  returned ;  and  the  reason 
was  this,  that  the  assertion  was  absolutely  false.  Indeed,  in  the 
voluminous  papers  which  had  been  transmitted  from  St.  Helena* 
nothing  was  more  painfblly  disgusting  than  the  utter  indifference 
to  truth  shown  throughout.  Having  said  thus  much  as  to  tbe  re- 
striction on  communicvtioTi  by  letter  with  General  Buonaparte,  he 
•hoidd  proceed  to  the  oomplaints  of  restraints  oa  his  personid 
intercourse  with  othefs.  He  should  read  tbe  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  referred  to  diis  subject,  and  which  had  been  a  year 
end  a  half  before  tbe  country,  and  to  which  do  (Ejection  had  ever 
been  made.    The  words  were  thbse :  — 

<*  ■  Wben  ships  arrive,  and  as  long  as  they  are  in  aighl,  die 
0«)eral  must  remain  confibed  wHhin  the  boundary  where  sei^ 
tinels  are  placed.  Dutiag  this  intemJ,  all  iotervourse  with  the 
iBbaUtmu  is  feiUddcn.'  Such  was  the  letter  o!  tbe  instmction ; 
but  die  execution  of  it  bad  been  very  liberal :  persons  who  arrived 
«t  Ae  ifdiUKl  wer^  on  procuring  a  pass  from  the  Governor  os  Ad- 
wfaal,  pemUted  to  go  up  to  Longwood;  tnu  to  prevent  the 
"privacy  (sf  tlve  Geaeial  from  being  broken  in  upon  by  the  curiosity 
«f  individuals,  tbey  were  prevented  &om  g(»ng  to  Lotigwood,  m- 
less  diey  obtained  the  previous  ctmsent  of  Count  Bertrand,  or 
6eine  of  ^e  kidividuals  near  his  person.  The  complaint  that  all 
-intercottfte  with  the  tnbalMtants  was  prevented  was  untnie.  It 
•ma  true  that  the  inhidiiiantB  could  not  approach  him  mtboiit  a 
fMkSt  fattt  thnre  was  no  instance  in  wtnch  a  pass  had  been  re&Hed, 
-or  that  si^  had  been  prevented  from  going  to  faita ;  but  those  who 
ImhI  been  detected  in  aitenpticg  to  sfiproach  turn  in  disguise,  «c  in 
IfMse  charaotera.  It  had  been  also  sHi,  that  he  had  been  preveM 
«d  fron  having  any  int«'Coune  with  the  officers  of  the  g 
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There  was  no  foundstion  for  this.  He  had  on  one  occasion  eifter* 
■ed  into  conversation  with  an  officer  of  the  S3d  regiment,  in  which 
lie  beEtowed  high  praises  upon  that  regiment  and  its  officers,  (none 
of  which  could  be  too  high  for  their  deserts,)  and  then  expressed 
a  regret  that  all  intercourse  with  them  was  interdicted  him.  I^e 
otficer  assured  him  that  no  such  interdiction  existed,  at  which  he 
expressed  some  surprise,  but  since  that  time  he  had  not  more  fre- 
quent comrouoication  with  them  than  he  had  previously,  when  he 
supposed  the  prohibition  which  he  so  much  lamented  to  have 
existed. 

''  "  He  had  thus  answered  complaints  of  restrictions  on  th^  com- 
munication of  Buonaparte  with  individuals,  either  by  letter. or 
personally  ;  and  he  should  next  advert  to  the  charges  respecting 
his  personal  treatment.  The  instructions  on  this  subject  were 
these;  '  The  General  must  always  be  attended  by  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Admiral  or  the  Governor,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
the  General  is  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  boundary  where  the  sen- 
tinels are  placed,  he  must  be  accompanied  by  one  orderly-man  at 
least.'  Now  the  practice  had  been,  that  during  the  first  period 
of  his  confinement,  he  had  a  circumference  of  no  less  than  twelve 
mites,  in  which  he  might  ride  or  walk  without  the  attendance  of 
any  officers,  and  that  range  was  not  reduced  till  it  had  been  fomad 
-liiat  he  had  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  hint  by  tampering 
with  the  inhabitants.  That  range  was  now  reduced  to  eight  milea 
instead  of  twelve,  and  within  that  boundary  he  might  at  present 
walk  without  the  attendance  :of  any. officer.  Beyond  those  limits 
he  might  go  over  any  part  of  the  island,  attended  by  an  officer  of 
rank,  not  lower  than  a  captain  in  the  army.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  it  could  hot  be  objected  that  there'  was  an  unreasonable 
degree  of  restraint.  The  next  complaint  which  the  noble  mover 
had  urged  was,  that  General  Buonaparte  could  not  move  out  of 
-his  house  at  the  only  time  when  exercise  was  healthy  in  that 
climate.  Now,  the  &ct  was,  that  thoi^h  he  had  not  free  passage 
.  tJirou^  the  island  after  sun-set,  he.might  atany  hours  walk  in  his 
garden.  Sentinels  were  stationed  there  after  sun-set,  and  he  had 
expressed  his  dislike  to  walk  where  be  was  thus  watched.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  with  every  desire  to  attend  to  his  wishea,  aiier 
that  fixed  the  sentinels  in  places  where  they  would  not  look  <ni  , 
him.  Would  their  Lordships  wish  these  sentinels  to  be  remored 
altogether,  just  at  the  time  when  it  was  most  likely  that  he  should 
escape?  Let  them  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  instead  of  de- 
bating on  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  that .  intelligence  wm 
brought  them  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  that  General  Buonsqiarte  hod 
.actually  escaped.    Let  them  suppose)  that  instead  of  sitting  to 
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*  wfaethn  a  little  more  or  little  len  reatricUon  ■hould  be 
imposed,  that  they  had  thua  to  examine  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  then- 
bar!-  How  and  when  did  be  eicape  ?  —  In  the  early  part  of  the 
■ereiUDg,  and  from  his  garden.  Had  his  garden  no  sentinels  ?  — 
Tile  sentinels  were  remov^.  Why  were  they  removed?  —  Ge- 
neral Buonaparte  desired  it ;  they  Were  hurtTul  to  his  feelulgs ; 
they  were  then  removed,  and  thus  was  he  enabled  to  escape. 
What  would  their  Lordships  thinic  of  such  an  answer  ?  He  begged 
them  to  consider  the  situation  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  —  in  what  a 
painful  and  invidious  station  he  was  placed.  If  General  Buon- 
i^tarte  escaped,  the  character  and  fortune  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
were  ruined  for  ever ;  and  if  no  attempts  were  made  to  effect  that 
esct^,  there  would  not  be  wanting  some,  from  false  motives  of 
compassion,  to  reproach  him  for  those  restrictions  whicb  had  pro- 
bably prevented  those  attempts  from  being  made.  It  was  now 
said  in  the  memorial,  that  the  residence  pitched  upon  for  General 
Buonaparte  was  unjdeasant  and  unwholesome :  he  could  only 
say,  that  this  was  not  the  general  account  of  that  place.  It  had 
formerly  been  the  house  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  it  was 
not  the  custom  for  lieutenant^overuors  to  choose  the  most  un- 
pleasant and  unwholesome  spots:  neither- had  this  been  the 
former  opinion  of  General  Buonaparte  himself.  When  the  Ge- 
neral had  first  been  sent  there,  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Sir 
G.  Cockbum  to  fix  on  a  residence  for  him,  with  oitly  one  excep- 
tion, namely,  the  house  of  the  Governor.  That  choice  was  to 
be  directed  by  a  view  to  the  safe  custody,  and,  as  ftr  as  was  con- 
sistent with  tJiat,  by  the  cansj^eration  due  to  his  comfort.  Soon 
after  his  landing.  General  Buonaparte  rode  out  with  Sir  George 
Cockbum,  till  he  reached  Loogwood,  with  whicb,  at  first  sight, 
he  was  so  much  captivated,  that  he  wished  to  remain  tliere,  and 
not  to  go  back  to  the  tovm.  He  was  told  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible so  soon  to  remove  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  family.  He 
dien  wished  a  tent  to  be  erected,  which  it  was  also  represented 
would'  much  incommode  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  but  he  was 
'assured  that  the  occupants  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  poa- 
aible.  As  they  returned,  they  came  to  a  house  prettily  situated, 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  BalcOmbe,  near  which  a  detached  room 
bad  been  built.  General  Buonaparte  expressed  a  wish  to  occupy 
that  room,  and  vStcr  Sir  G.  Cockburn  bad  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
diaau^e  him  from  it,  he  took  up  his  abode  there  for  the  time.  It 
was  but  two  days  after,  however,  that  his  attendants  complained 
qC  this  harsh  usage,  as  they  termed  it,  in  placing  the  Emperor  in 
a  Btngle  room.  This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  compliaoce  of 
£ir  G,  Cockbum  was  received.  So  many  alterations  were  made 
VOL.  VI.  P 
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rat  Longvood,  that  General  Buonaparte  remakieil  in  that  roofti 
three  monthj.  Conitant  improvenienta  or  alteratiooi  were  made 
atLongwood,  on  account  of  hinuelf  or  his  suite,  which  delayed 
his  removal ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  he  waa  unwilling  to  remDve 
from  Mr.  Balcombe's,  on  account  of  the  &cility  of  communicatian 
with  the  town. '  During  hia  retidence  there,  he  was  circumscribed 
to  a  small  garden,  beyond  which  he  never  moved  without  a  guard. 
He  did  not,  however,  at  that  time,  male  any  complaint ;  but  he 
now,  for  the  first  time,  complained  of  restrictions  on  bis  liberty, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  range  within  a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  if 
he  pleased,  unattended.  When  the  prisoners  were  first  sent  to 
St.  Helena,  orders  were  given  to  send  out  a  frame  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  constructing  a  house  for  General  Buonaparte.  When  the 
materials  arrived,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  wrote  to  the  General,  who- 
ther  he  would  lilte  to  have  a  new  house  erected,  or  additions 
made  to  the  old  one.  He  received  no  answer ;  but  in  two  or  three 
weeks  he  went  to  the  General  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  decisioii 
froni  him.  The  General  answered  that  he  should  prefer  a  new 
house,  but  that  it  would  take  five  or  six  years  to  build,  while  h£ 
knew  that  in  two  or  three  yean,  either  the  administration  in  this 
cduntry  would  be  overturned,  or  a  change  would  take  place  in 
the  government  of  France ;  and  in  either  case  he  should  be  re- 
leased. As  this  was  all  the  answer  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  could  get, 
he  proceeded  to  make  alterations  in  the  present  house.  General 
Buonaparte  then  objeoted  to  this,  though  it  was  done  for  the  poc- 

Sise  of  lodging  his  attendants.  He  (Earl  B.)  did  not  object  Ut 
eneral  Buonaparte's  choice  eithec  of  the  new  house  or  the  old 
one,  or  between  alterations  and  no  alterations ;  but  he  objected  to 
this  —  that  he  made  every  attempt  to  make  his  residence  conve- 
nient for  the  foundation  of  a  chai^  against  the  Governor,  and 
that  he  watched  the  moment  when  an  attention  was  paid  to  his 
wishes,  lo  make  that  attention  a  source  of  complaint.  He  should 
now  advert  to  the  subject  of  the  expense  bestowed  on  the  maii^ 
tenance  uf  that  individual ;  but  he  should  previously  mention  the 
rumour,  that  St.  Helena  had  been  mentioned  at  the  Coagrets  of 
Vienna,  as  a  place  to  which  Buonaparte  might  be  removed  froa 
Elba.  It  was  one  of  those  rumours,  whether  received  from  f»- 
ceigners  or  Englishmen,  in  which  he  could  assure  the  noble  Lord 
he  was  quite  mistaken.  There  was  no  mention  at  the.  Congress  of 
«uch  a  propesition.  As  to  the  expence  of  the  establisho^t  of 
General  Btionaparte  at  St.  Helens,  it  had  been  at  first,  from  the 
want  of  arrangements  for  regular  supplies,  unavoid^y  great.'; 
but  it  had  always  be«i  in  contemplation,  when  tlwse  arrai^e- 
neots  were  made,  thiit  tfac  ^petuliCure  .ihoqld  be  ronFildf  JTably 
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Irednced.  The  permanent  expence  of  the  establufaineDt  of  Buon- 
Kparte  bad  from  the  fint  been  fixed  at  80001.  a-jen,  tbough  it 
wat  of  course  conteraplftted  that  the  first  year  would  much  ex- 
ceed  that  expence.  In  fixing-  that  allowance,  the  Govcrnrtient 
had  been  somewhat  guided  by  the  expenses  which  the  Governor 
«f  the  island  had  been  found  to  have  incurred.  That  Governor 
was  paid  bj*  the  India  Company :  his  salary  was  1800^.  a-year, 
and  h»  table  expences  were  paid,  as  he  was  bound  to  receive  and 
entertain  all  the  passengers  in  the  company's  ships  touchii^  at  the 
kland.  Those  table  espences  bad  been  found,  on  an  average  of 
years,  to  be  47007.  a  year,  in  all  65001.,  which  was  regarded  as  a- 
Air  criterion  of  the  expence  of  supporting  an  establishment  oa 
that  island.  As  General  Buonaparte  was  not  subject  to  those  ex- 
peoces  which  the  Governor  had  been  obliged  to  incur,  8000^  a 
year  was  deemed  a  fair  allowance;  that  estitnate,  it  was  to  be  r&. 
raeinbered,  had  been  given  in  to  the  other  house  of  parliament,  as 
the  probable  expence  of  that  establishment ;  and  the  instructions  of 
Sir  H.  Lowe  on  this  subject  were  founded  on  it.  This  sum  was 
considered  sufficient  to  provide  General  Buonaparte  with  all  that 
could  be  considered  as  suitable  for  a  person  in  his  situation.  In- 
structions were,  however,  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  informing 
him,  if  it  required  more  for  the  support  of  General  Buonaparte 
than  what  had  been  considered  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  if  he 
thought  any  additional  luxury  necessary  beyond  what  could  be 
provided  for  the  stim  fixed  in  this  country.  His  Majesty's  Minis- 
tars  were  inclined  to  allow  it.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  in  ansiver,  said, 
he  thought  the  establishment  of  General  Buonaparte  could  not  be 
suitably  provided  for  under  12,000^.  a-yesr.  An  intimation  was 
ifantediately  given  that  the  sum  of  1^,000^.  was  agreed  to  by  His 
Majesty's  Ministers.  If  their  Lordships  considered  tliis  too  small 
B  sura  for  the  expences  of  General  Buonaparte,  he  only  wished 
them  to  recollect  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  himself  was  only  allowed 
]  2,000^.  for  all  his  expences,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be. 
A  fortnight  aAer  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  this  country. 
General  Buonaparte  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Sir  Hudson 
Xiowe,  in  which  he  undertooL  to  furnish  the  whole  of  his  expen- 
diture, amounting  to  17  or  18,000/.  himself,  if  he  had  permis- 
sloil  to  correspond  with  any  banker,  fwovided  the  letters  were 
allowed  to  be  sealed,  and  provided  all  the  money  so  received 
should  be  wholly  at  his  disposal ;  and  so  confident  was  he 
that  he  had  this  money  at  his  command,  that  he  offered  at 
ODce  to  draw  for  it ;  and  be  assured  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  that 
lie  might  advance  the  money  with  safety,  because  ho  had 
BD  doobt  ^t  his'^nift  would  be  accepted.  In  stating  thli, 
p  2 
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Tie  did  not  mean  to  uy,  thtt  because  General  Boonaparte  poMetied 
bmdfl,  and  iven  large  funds,  that,  therefore,  the  GoveraiBent 
of  thU  country  ought  to  make  him  pay  for  the  expences 
af  his  establish ment  out  of  these  funds;  but  he  said  this,  that 
having  given  bim  so  high  an  allowance  as  12,000/.  a-year, 
such  an  allowance  as  they  gave  to  their  own  Governor,  who  was 
exposed  to  great  expences,  and  who  had  to  receive  the  visits  of 
tfa«  inhabitants,  wid  of  the  commissioneiB  of  the  allied  powers; 
surely,  if  this  sum  was  sufficient  for  the  Governor,  it  was  sufficient 
'for  General  Buonaparte;  and,  if  he  wished  for  more  than  this,  it 
ought  to  come  out  of  the  funds,  and  large  funds,  at  his  own  dia- 
fiosal.  There  was  one  other  point  ivhich  he  should  notice,  as  it 
related  to «st)U«i)ient  in  a  publication  formerly  mentioned  by  him; 
-vth&t  one  bottle  of  wine  a  day  only  was  allowed  for  each  person, 
Jiod  that  if  this  allowance  was  drank  by  any  (tf  the  individuals  on 
U>e  establishment,  he  could  get  no  more.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  expenditure  of  any  establishment,  it  was  usual  to  calculate  on 
a  certain  quantity  of  such  things  as  were  used  for  each  individoal 
per  day.  It  was  by  no  means  intended)  that  the  same  quantity 
should  always  be  drunk  by  such  individual.  With  respect  to  Uw 
■^calculation  of  one  bottle  per  day,  for  each  person,  it  was  one 
which  wotdd  be  considered  in  this  country  as  not  an  unfair  one: 
this  was  the  allowance  for  His  Majesty's  table.  A  bottle  a  day 
for  each  person  was  considered  by  military  gentlemen  as  suffirimt 
for  the  supply  of  their  messes ;  sufficient  for  themselves,  and  for 
such  company  as  might  be  invited  to  ih&r  mess:  it  was  not  usual 
to  allow  more  one  day  with  anodier,  to  any  person  in  the  prime  of 
life.  But  to  show  how  liberally  the  allowance  to  General  fiuoa- 
^arte  was  calculated,  he  should  read  to  their  Lordships  an  ev 
tract  from  the  estimate  for  his  table,  in  which  this  very  article  of 
wine  was  minutely  specified.  There  was  an  allowuice  of  strong 
and  weak  wine.  Tlie  quantity  of  weak  wine  was  84  bottles  in  the 
course  of  the  fortnight ;  but  he  should  put  that  out  of  the  question, 
and  Merely  state  the  quantity  of  the  other  description  of  wine. 
Of  that  better  sort  of  wine,  there  was  no  less  than  266  bottlee  in 
jone  fortnight,  applicable  wholly  and  entirely  to  General  Buon-. 
uparte  and  his  attendants.  The  particulars  were  — 7  bottles  of 
Constantia,  (or  H  pint  bottles) ;  I*  bottles  of  Champaign;  21  botr 
ties  of  Vin  de  Grave;  S4  bottles  of  TeneriSe;  140  bottles  of 
Claret  £  in  all,  266  bottles. 

"  The  number  of  persona  connected  with  (reneral  Buonaparte, 
excluding  those  of  tender  age,  amounted  to  nine :  so  that  Uiere- 
was  an.  allowance  of  nineteen  bottles  in  one  day,  for  ten  persona  ; 
«hd  taking  oitt  day  with  jmetber^  the  allowance  might  be  con- 
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■idered  two  bottlei  a-d&y  for  each  groirn  person.  In  addition  to 
this  quantity  of  wine,  forty-two  bottles  of  porter  were  allowed 
every  fortnight,  being  at  the  rate  of  three  to  each  individual. 
Having  slated  so  much,  he  trusted  he  had  convinced  their  Lord- 
ibtps,  that  there  was  not  any  grouifd  irfiatever  for  apprehending 
that  they  were  acting  towards  General  Bnonaparte  with  any  thing 
like  severity.  Those  persons  who  were  placed  under  his  controul 
bad  behaved  in  the  most  insolent  manner  towards  the  (}ovemor ; 
and  if  their  Lordships  were  willing  to  lend  an  ear  to  every  com- 
plaint proceeding  from  them,  there  would  be  no  end  to  their  com- 
plaining. With  respect  to  the  Governor,  he  could  not  support  his 
authority  unless  he  endeavoured  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  the 
dispositicHis  which  he  was  by  his  instructions  appointed,  to  make.' 
If  they  thought  that  Buonaparte  ought  not  to  be  detained  at 
St.  Helena,  then  dismiss  him ;  but  if  they  thought  tliat  he  ought 
to  be  detained,  it  would  be  unjust  to  throw  such  a  heavy  respon-. 
sibiltty  fin  the  Governor,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  him  from 
enforcing  such  measures  as  the  secure  detention  of  his  prisoner 
demanded  from  him." 

~  Of  the  last  two  years  of  Buontiparte's  eventful  liie  we  have 
nothing  to  record.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  in  tlfe 
daily  prints,  that  he  was  occupied  in  preparing  memoirs  of 
his  own  extraordinary  life.  Indeed,  several  assumed  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  have  been  published  in  this  country ;  all 
of  which,  without  an  exception,  have  been  publicly  denounced 
ap  ^rious  by  the  Count  de  Montholon.  Of  the  convers- 
ations purporting  to  have  been  held  with  the  £x-£mperor, 
and  the  justifications  entered  into  by  him,  as  to  particular 
points  of  h{s  moral  and  political  conduct,  which  have  been  at 
various  times  given  to  the  public,  the  greater  part  are,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  equally  unauthentic.  '- 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  mention  the  death  of  this 
wcmderful  man,  which  toc^  place  at  St.  Helena,  May  6th 
1821,  after  an  illness  of  about  six  weeks*  duration. 

The  cause  of  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  a  cancer  in  the 
stomach :  a  disease  which  had  been  fatal  to  his  lather.  Pre^ 
vious  to  his  decease,  Buonaparte  expressed  a  desire  that  bis 
body  should  be  opened,  in  order  that  the  real  nature  of  his' 
ctHnjdtunt  migbt  be  discovered.  This  was  don^  and  the' 
stomach  was  found  to  be  the  entire  seat  of  the  disease  iriiere 
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a  cBocer  of  tJoosielerable  m^nttude  hsd  krmeA  its^.  Id  tlw 
last  stages  of  bis  illness  Baonaparte  niBst^  it  Is  represented, 
have  suH^ed  excruciating  pain.  It  was  remarkixl  before  his 
death,  that  for  more  than  nine  days  he  had  refused  all  nourish- 
ment, which  was  supposed  to  have  proceeded  &om  rtsignation 
ttr  (AiBtinacy ;  but  the  disessed  state  of  his  stooiBdi  JuUy  ao- 
conanted  for  it. 

The  hody  was  laid  out  on  a  bed,  in  a  room  of  middling 
size,  hung  with  block,  and  well  lighted  up.  He  was  dressed 
in  full  field -marshal's  uniform ;  that  said  to  have  been  v'ora 
by  him  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  His  person  seemed  smaU, 
lAd  raliier  diminutive  (exact  height  five  feet  seven  iu^tis); 
but  die  fineness  of  the  countenance  much  exceeded  expectation. 
'  Hie  lace  appeared  to  be  large,  compared  with  the  body ;  the 
features  pleasing,  and  extremely  regular,  still  retaining  a  hal^ 
formed  smile ;  and  must  have  been  truly  imposing,  when 
enlivened  by  a  penetrating  ptur  of  eyes.  His  skin  was  per- 
fectly sallow,  which  seemed  to  be  its  natural  colour. 

The  garden  was  laid  out  in  the  most  &ncifiil  manner ;  an 
astonishing  variety  being  contained  in  a  very  small  space. 

Buonaparte  died  on  SMurday,  and  the  funeral  took  plactt 
the  following  Wednesday,  at  12  o'clock.  A  grand  procession 
was  formed  of  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  marines ;  which,  al- 
tog^er,  made  a  very  striking  exhibition.  The  tnM^s  were 
drawn  up  two  men  deep  on  tlie  road  side,  out  of  Longwood 
gates ;  each  man  restmg  the  point  of  his  musket  on  his  foot, 
with  the  left  hand  on  its  butt ;  and  the  left  cheek  leonii^  on 
his  hand  in  a  mournful  posidon ;  the  band  stationed  at  ^ 
head  of  each  corps  playing  a  dead  march. 

He  was  buried  at  the  head  of  Ruperf  s  Valley,  about  half 
way  between  James'  Town  and  Longwood,  under  the  shad^ 
of  a  lai^  willow  tree,  near  a  small  spring  well,  the  water  in 
which  is  both  good  and  pleasant.  For  some  years  past  he  bad 
water  carried  to  him  daily  from  this  well,  in  two  silver  tankarda 
which  he  brought  from  Moscow.  Some  years  since,  when 
visdng  this  well,  in  company  with  Madame  Bertrand,  he  said* 
if  the  British  Govenuocot  buried  him  on  St.  Hdauk-  ht 
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^isbetl  this  to  be  the  spot  It  is  certunlj  a  very  rptlr«4* 
^«tty  situation,  surrounded  by  h^h  bills  io  the  form  of  Hn 
ampbitheatre,  the  public  road  to  Longwood  leading  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge. 

After  Idtiog  the  ocnSo  into  the  grave,  Uiree  voUies  from  I  ] 
field  pieces  were  fired,  and  the  fisfi-ship  also  fired  25  minut« 
gims.  The  Catholic  priest  perfbrmed  t^  c^eiaoDy  after  Ih* 
rites  of  Uie  Romish  Cburch. 

.  The  grave  was  10  feet  Jong,  10  deef^  uid  five  wide:  th« 
bottom  fasppoied  to  be  solid  rock,  in  which  a  spK^  was  cut 
lio  receive  the  coffin;  the  ades  u>d  ends  of  the  gwe  were 
eadi  watted  in  with  one  laxge  ForlJaRd  fi^  «nd  three  large 
flags  were  pnt  immediately  over  the  coffin,  aod  fastened  down 
with  iron  bars  and  lead,  hmAe  Roman  cem«it.  The  top  of 
the  grave  is  elevated  aboat  ei^t  indies  d)oye  ^:ie  snr&ce  of 
the  ground,  and  coveted  over  with  three  rough  slates. 

tht  number  and  tnportBooe  of  the  histoiiiial  &cts  whidk 
tve  have  seceaaarily  liad  occataoo  to  detail  in  ijliis  memoir,  have 
€9itir^  precluded  the  possibility  of  introducing  peraoaal  aoec*- 
dotes  of  Napoleon.  The  fbikiwing  accouat  of  hb  last  mo> 
■MCta  is  derived  firom  a  work  Decently  published  at  Paris^ 
cBttded,  "  Captivity  of  Buonaparte  at  ^  HelenB." 

"  Bucmaparte  jer  some  tirae  considned  huoself  attadced  bjr 
aft  dntenal  disease  wjpch  would  speedily  |B)Qve  &ta(  to  faim. 
He  oflen  meidioned  it,  acoompowe^  with  isombrous  [»e^ 
aenjilnaits  {  but  it  was  ss^posed  to  be  nothing  nore  jDitto  the 
wandeiiogs  ^  an  acdw  JnaipXMtion  le&  jweenpji^ed.  Bwp^ 
H^ks  faefoFe  Us  deat^,  he  ttAtoursd  wifti  a  spflde  in  bis  ganl^ 
■p  ktBg  and  so  severcjly  as  tivmei  to  :&int  ^-om  iatiguie, 
Somebody  suggerted  to  htm  Ihe  probaUe  M^ury  to  his  hf^i^  t 
*No,'  said  he,  *  it  catnet  hini  my  heabii  —  that  is  lost  beyond 
all  kope.  It  will  ^but  dutrtea  my  dai^'  I  'sosp^jt  he  ffiv4 
but  Utile  time  to  tjie  composildos  of  memotrs  of  hM  li^ 
Beiitmiid  one  dmj  urged  liiw  to  Isihour  :Vitb  ftKtm  as^dwtyt  - 
Mt «'  beneath  me,'  mi  bs,  '  to  Ite  the  tu^mniaB  of  t^  mm 
1^  M^ii(kic  bed  tw  Qm/ia  Cbniws,  anjd  I  dtsll  h^^ 
mix..   j&tWleyam^myJIiie  t«.rec«vl(!din  myat^evefnenW 
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A  abort  time  before  his  malady  became  seiioas,  he  abandoned 
bia  reserve,  and  became  ^miliar  with  every  body.  He  set  a 
high  vdue  upon  Bertrand,  but  did  not  like  him.  He  said  to 
bim  one  day  at  table,  '  Bertrand,  it  was  not  your  attachment 
to  me,  but  yonr  lore  <^  glory  that  brou^t  you  to  St.  Hdeoa4 
yon  would  immortalize  your  name  as  my  JMta  jlckata,'  (dw 
fakbful  compooion  of  the  hero  of.^nead.)  A  little  ^rt,  only 
nine  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  seijeant  of  the  garrison, 
often  kept  him  company.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  speaking 
to  her,  and,  on  her  coming,  always  kissed  her  on  the  che^ 
He  ccmstontly  provided  himself  with  fruits  or  sweatments  &r 
her,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  hung  round  b«-  neck  a 
imall  gold  watch  by  a  gold  chain.  '  Julie,'  said  he,  *  wear 
this  for  my  sake.'  With  a  peiikwfe  he  graved  on  the  cover, 
dumraly  enough  it  is  true,  these  words,  '  7Af  Emperor  to 
his  little  Jriend  Julie.'  He  sometimes  amused  himself  in  giv- 
ing this  child  a  lesson  in  drawing  from  the  surrounding  monn- 
tain  scenery,  with  the  most  laughably  whimsical  figures  and 
(^^ects  interspersed.  His  predilection  for  this  child  was  ex- 
traordinary ;  she  had  nothing  interesting  in  her  person,  and 
was  in  caipeaty  rather  below  the  average  of  litde  girls  of  her 
age.  The  3d  ctf  April  was  the  day  on  which  he  was  observed 
to  be  seriously  indisposed.  He  rose  early  and  walked  in  the 
garden.  He,  after  a  few  minutes,  sat  upon  a  bank,  apparemiij 
^nt.  Montholon  went  np  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
taken  ill.  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  I  &el  nausea  and  sick  ttomacb,  — 
the  avant  cowiern^  death.'  Count  Montholon  smiled.  Buona- 
parte took  his  arm,  and  said,  '  My  friend,  we  must  sot  lang^ 
at  death  when  be  is  so  near  us.'  The  litde  Julie  soon  ap- 
peared with  a  basket,  and  caught  his  attention.  He  brought 
her  into  the  saloop,  where  bresk&st  was  prepared,  and  filled  her 
basket  viA  difierent  sweet  things,  adding  a  bottle  of  liqueur, 
with  these  words,  *  This  is  for  your  &ther  to  drink  my 
'  health.'  One  day  he  sent  for  a  jeweller  to  aher  or  repair 
aome  trinkets,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  make  a  silver  coffin> 
The  jeweQer  tried  ,to  shift  the  question.  Bu<Hi^»rte  repeated 
it     '  I  shall  djej*  said  fae,  '  in  a  fow  weeksr*     '  God  forind 
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fhat  we  Bhoald  lose  your  Highnesa,*  said  the  other.  *  God 
grant  that  I  may  die  soon  —  very  soon,*  retnmed  Buonaparte ; 
'*  T  am  well  convinced  that  life  is  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse.' 
He  then  approached  a  piano,  touched  the  keys  for  a  tew 
moments,  produdng  soni6  vague,  bat  not  inharmonious  move- 
nient,  and  aided  widi  playing  his  bvonriteair— 

■  O  Richard!  OmonRoi!  [ 

L'uaivers  t'abBDdoaoe. 

He  often  stretched  himsdf  on  a  so&,  t^iposite  the  garden 
-window,  and  read  with  a  loud  voice  from  Telemachus,  or  the 
Hemiade.  He  inquired  one  day,  with  great  eagerness,  whe- 
ther an  English  journal  could  be  procured  lum.  With  some 
difficulty  a  newspaper  was  provided.  He  took  it,  and  glanced 
over  it  hastily,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  Ah !  Naples  I 
N^es  I  poor  devils !  Murat  was  the  bravest  king  they 
evechfld;  —  but  he  did  not  know  his  subjects.     They  are  all 

laxsanmi  from  the  duke  of down  to  tie  lowest  beggar !' 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  he  said,  '  Death. . 
has  nothing  to  affright  me.  For  three  weeks  death  has  been 
the  companion  of  my  pillow.  Now  he  is  about  to  embrace  me 
and  bear  ine  away  for.ever.' 

"  The  vicissitudes  of  his  destiny,  and  his  death  on  a  distant 
rock,  are  fearful  lessons  to  the  possessors  of  human  power^ 
and  the  wearers  of  crowns.  He  who  govaned  empires  died 
a  captive  under  the  dominion  of  strangers.  He  who  had  the 
monarchy  of  Europe  at  his  feet,  had  his  requiem  chanted  on^ 
by  the  genius  of  the  ocean-storm,  and  the  caonon  soimded  his; 
Joneral  knell !"  ^ 

The  character  of  Nfq)oleon  Buoniqiazte  resembles,  as  a 
finished  portrait,  nothing  in  ancient  or  modem  histoiy ;  scat- 
tered truts  of  resemblance  may  indeed  be  found,  but  as  a 
whole,  it  is  unique.  His  genius  was  of  the  highest  oider. 
FtHined  to  command,  his  indiyidual  pre-eminence  raised  hioi 
above  the  splendor  of  a  throne.  Great  as  a  general,  th^ 
quickness  of  his  perception,  the  energy  of  his  decision,  and  the 
general  aocuriM^  of  his  conclnsitMiSt  could  o)dy  be^matchei^  by 
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Uie  exqiuHte  judgment  of  the  Duke  oi  Wdlii^teo.  Tfa« 
coBO^Mion  of  the  boldest  aad  most  aBtonishiiTg  raihtai;  eatet- 
jwises,  wu  m  him  united  with  inexhaustible  resources  forexO" 
oqdug  diem ;  ezceptiDg  <mlj  in  his  expedition  to  Russia,  wbol 
his  hi^to'  qualities  wa<e  obccnred  by  the  intcHucatieQ  of  proa- 
perity.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  howevor,  his  memoi^  will  ba 
always  indelibly  stained  by  his '  habitual  prodigali^  of  blood. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  contnury,  was  always 
Entering  of  his  troops.  Yet  Napoletm  was  adored  by  his  sol- 
diers ;  to  them,  at  least,  he  Was  generally  a  mumfioeM  patron, 
an  indi^gent  master,  and  a  gradous  moimrcfa.  As  a  states- 
man, he  was  more  disdnguidied  for  his  adroi&>ess  and  cuo- 
aing,  and  for  his  dexteri^  in  devising  temporary  expedients^ 
than  for  enlarged  uid  comprdioiuve  views.  Accustomed 
to  regard  his  fellow-creatures  with  contempt,  as  beings  tnforior 
to  himself,  and  swayed  only  by  base  and  sordid  motives,  he 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  Aeir  vices.  Hence,  the  generd 
spirit  of  his  negociations  was  hollow  and  inancere :  hence  dte 
flagrant  atrocity  of  his  enterprise  against  Spain :  hence,  dint 
universal  distrust  which  armed  against  him,  not  only  sovereigns, 
but  the  whole  pc^uladon  of  Europe.  In  his  capacity  as  "Em- 
peror,  the  ruling  principle  of  his  government  was  the  concentrs* 
tion  of  every  species  of  power  in  his  own  person.  The  system 
of  admiiustration  which  he  firamed,  was  so  artfully  constructed, 
that  from  the  first  mimster  of  state  to  the  humblbst  iunctionaiy 
of  a  parish,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  all  depended  entirely  and 
flbfiolately  upon  Um.  Although  this  system  was  w^  con» 
trived  for  his  own  personal  security,  it  inrdved  and  perplexed  . 
him  in  an  useless  variety  ofdetiuls.  The  gratificRtion  tj£  his 
own  booniHess  amIlHtitm  in  the  attainment  of  uuivlers&l  sway, 
nnrestrained  by  any  scruples  of  censdraic^  was  the  chief 
cAject  of  his  d^ires :  but  he  liad  tdso  aiiother,  and  a  nobW 
ambition,  ^t  of  beir^  disthigni^ed  in  lifter  ages  as  tfa6 
ftnthor  of  usefol  institutions,  and  magiafioenC  pnUic  Wolb. 
France  and  Italy  wQl  loag  regard  this  brant^  of  his  dontectie 
pcGcy  wi&  reverence  abd  gretitDde. 
'I^  dicunistances  of  hds  sitaatien,  raued  Sxgt  to  the  m^gifc 
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tracy  of  the  Republic,  and  afterwards  to  the  dirone  of  the 
empire,  without  any  hereditary  claims,  in  the  former  ii)§tance» 
by  force  alone,  naturally  rendered  him  suspicious ;  aud  in- 
samerable  spies  poisoned  the  sweets  of  ^miliar  intercourse 
unoogBt  his  people.  Many  persons  were  immured  in  state 
prisons  upon  suspicion,  without  being  brought  to  trial;  and,  it 
is  said,  that  torture  was  applied  in  those  abodes  of  misery. 
Still  the  general  character  of  his  civil  govemmeDt  was  not 
«rael]  at  least,  not  sanguinary.  He  possessed  a  wonderful 
poietratioo  in  discovering  and  general  impartiality  in  patron- 
ia^ig  talent,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  few  instances  of 
&voBntism  are  recorded  in  his  selection  of  agents. 

As  a  man,  N^>oleon  Buonaparte  was  gloomy,  sullen,  and 
riiidictiTe }  subject  to  violent  bursts  of  pasuoa,  which  frequently 
betrayed  him  mto  acts  of  outrage  and  of^ression.  He  was,  how- 
ever, B  staunch  friead,  of  which  the  devoted  attadiment  of  Count 
Bertrand>  and  other  of  his  followers,  is  a  dedded  proofs  but 
the  bane  of  his  character  was  its  perfect  isolation.  He  ti{K 
peered  to  live  almost  entirely  for  himself.  In  short,  in  fats 
character  there  is  somewhat  to  be  commended,  much  to  be 
admired,  more  to  be  condemaed,  and  all  to  be  wondered  at 

"  He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale» 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 
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In  presenting  to  the  public  »  memoir  of  the  late  Queen,  we 
have  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  intruaion 
of  any  opinions  of  our  own  as  to  the  proceedings  which  have 
of  late  occupied  so  large  a-share  of  public  attention,  add  out 
of  which  so  much  bitter  political  hostility  would  seem  to  have 
arisen.  Should  it,  however,  'be  ai^uqdi,  agreeably  with  a  well- 
known  proverb,  that  "  those  who  are  not  for  are  against," 
and  that  consequently  our  silence  may  sometimes  appear  to 
imply  disapprobation,  we  must  be  content  to  rest  under  the 
fidl  force  of  such  an  imputation. 

Caroline -Amelia-Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen  of  England, 
and  consort  of  his  present  MajesQr  George  die  Fourth,  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles- \Villiam-Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Brun^ 
wick  Woifenbuttle.  Her  mother  was  the  sister  of  our  late 
excellent  King,  and  she  was  consequently  first  cousin  to  his 
present  Majesty.     She  was  bom  on  the  1 7th  of  May,  1 768. 

Of  the  early  life  and  education  of  this  illustrious  lady  but 
little  authentic  informatiofi  has  been  recorded.  She  is  repre- 
seited  as  having  he&i  remarkable  at  a  very  tender  i^  for 
quickness  of  perception,  and  the  facility  with  which  she  ac- 
quired those  accomplishments  inseparable  from  the  exalted 
station  she  was  destined  to  occupy  in  society.  In  her  years  of 
diildhood  she  is  said  to  have  developed  much  of  that  strength 
of  mind  and  energy  of  character  for  which,  in  the  latter  pwiod 
i^ber  career,  she  has  been  so  deservedly  celebrated. 

The  court  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  WolJenbuttle,  at 
which  the  young  Princess  was  brou^t  up  under  the  eye  of ' 
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her  tnottier,  h^)p«ied  to  be  at  the  period  to  which  we  now 
xe&r  very  much  frequented  by  mUitaiy  men  &om  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Duke  was  himself  an  able  tactition,  and  de^ 
lighted  in  making  his  court  the  resort  of  persons  whose  cha- 
racters bore  some  affinity  to  his  own.  His  palace  was  therefore 
often  crowded  with  those  gallant  oSBcers,  whose  military  skill 
and  prowess  bad  been  made  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  wars 
of  Europe,  to  raider  them  deserving  of  that  kind  hospita}ity 
with  which  he  was  ever  accustomed  to  receive  all  men  of 
Jii^  miUtary  reputation.  To  this  circumstance,  added  to  the 
laxi^  of  manners  for  which  conUoental  courts  have  not  seldom 
been  distinguished,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  that 
freedom  and  levity  of  conduct  which  has  been  justly  attributed 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  as  well  by  hei  fiiends  as 
ber  enemies,  and  out  of  which  has  originated  so  much  of  her 
subsequent  unhappiness. 

.  In  1794,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  late  King,  n^oci- 
adons  were 'enteral  into  for  a  marriage  between  his  present 
Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  These  arrangements  were  concluded  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1?94<,  and  preparadons  were  made  for  the 
immediate  departure  of  the  Princess  from  her  native  city. 
.  Captun  Payne,  who  was  appcunted  commodore)  and  had 
hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Jupiter  of  50  guns, 
was  deputed,  with  a  strong  squadron,  to  convey  ber  Royal 
Highness  to  this  country.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1795,  they- 
set  sul,  and  a&er  encountering  some  tremendous  storms,  and 
immense  masses  of  ice,  which  had  nearly  proved  &tal  to  four 
of  the  vessels,  they  arrived  at  Cuxhaven  in  safety,  although  in 
a  shattered  condition ;  and  on  the  28th  Captain  P.  returned 
widi  the  illustrious  passenger,  accompanied  by  her  mother 
and  a  numerous  rednue.  About  noon  she  landed  from  the' 
Augusta  yacht,  in  front  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  she 
was  received  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  governor. 

Besides  her  own  fiimily  and  retinue,  the  Princess  was  at- 
tended on  her  vojrsge  by  the  Earl  of  Malmeabury,  Mrs.  Har-' 
court,  and  sevend  disduguisbed  cbiwacters ;  and,  en  ber  arrival 
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at  the  Briliat  coort,  ^  waa  recured  with  aU  thon  dcmeo* 
j^trations  of  feqtect  to  whicli  hec  vdMive  otnncctioa  wHh  tbft 
sea  and  heir  to  Uie  tturone  endtlsd  bcr. 

The  maiTtoge  of  the  RrincMk  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tocrit 
place  in  the  Chapel  Bojal  of  St  James's  Mlace,  on  the  8tk  of 
April,  1795,  in  tbapratienceoftheKuigaDdQueenofEQgJflad, 
and  of  sU  the  perBons  of  ^vated  rank  in  the  kiogdona.  It  was 
s(deainized  t^  the  then  Archbi^ap  of  CaBtcrbmry.  The  n»- 
tioa  testified  its  satis&cticxi  at  this  uaion  by  Dumerous  ood~ 
gratulatory  addresses. 

It  may  not  be  irreUyent  to  oentitHi,  that  the  Prince  bu^  pre- 
vious to  his  mairioge,  incurred  debts  to  the  amoant  of  upwards 
of  600,000/.  The  sul^ect  was  broo^  b^ie  Parliament,  and 
the  King,  in  hk  message  to  the  House,  about  twenty  days  after 
the  'marriage  had  taken  place,  b^^ed  that  a  suitable  establish- 
ment  should  forthwith  be  s^ed  upon  the  rofal  pair ;  su^esU 
iqg  at  the  same  Ume,  that  the  benefit  of  any  such  settlement 
could  not  be  efiectually  secured  to  the  Prince  until  he  was' 
relieved  firem  the  veigh^  incumbrances  ander  which  he  b- 
-  boured.  Upon  this  ground,  his  Royal  Highness's  annual 
allowances  Irom  the  nation  were  increased  frmn  6O,00Ml  to  ' 
125,0D0A,  of  which  40,000/.  per  annum  was  set  apart  by  the 
I^nce  foe  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.  A  grant  of  2?,000i^ 
was  also  allowed  bim  ft>r  {U'eparations  for  the  marriage; 
S8,0p0L  for  jewels,  plate,  ^  j  and  a  tiirlJier  sum  of  26,000/. 
for  fiimishing  Carlton  House. 

Bi>yal  marriages  {observes  a  respectable  modem  authtw) 
are  seldom  made  in  heaven.  Iliat  an  unitm,  resulting  from 
mo^ves  of  state  policy,  should  be  productive  of  much  ardonr 
^  affection  was  not  reuonably  to  be  expected;  but  that  a 
vii^ttioas,  honorable,  and  high-minded  woman,  in  ^ving'her 
hwd  to  the  first  genUemui  in  EngUnd,  the  most  accomplished 
Pcince  Iq  Europe,  ^ould  be  entitled  to  indulge  the  hope  rf 
enjoying  and  imparting  happiness  was  as  little  to  be  quest* 
iimed.  Such  it  might  be  supposed  was  the  pr€)q>ect  <^  the 
aifgupt  pair  five-aod-twenty  yeaie  ago.  Unfortunately  Soar  tbtt 
parties  thcnielyiefc — uo&rbinstety  %  the  hopes  and  irises  af 
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iki  oatfoh,  tlut  prospect  was  never  realised.  A  vety  short 
tiote  subseqoent  to:  the  union  (^  tb«  Prince  and  Princess  of 
!Wales,  circumstances  arose  calculated  to  ^sbirb  their  do 
piestic  blissi  It  will  not  be  oiir  olject  to  ^>eculate  upon  tbe 
probable  cause  of  these  disaenutms.  They  might  have  arise* 
(fat  of  the  cabak  of  those  who  envied  the  illustrious  stranger 
the  k^I  clum  she  had  obtained  to  the  offecUons  of  her  host- 
band;  or  they  might  have  originated  in  impr(4>Rety  <^  condnft 
ia  one  or  other  of  the  parties :  however  this  may  have  beeo^ 
the  differences  of  the  royal  pair  appear  to  have  been  ahnoHt 
coeval  with  their  union. 

,On  the  7th  January,  1796,  Uie  Princess  of  Wales  «u 
ddivered,  at  Carlton  House,  of  a  dau^ter  -~  an  heiress  to  tbe 
Britisb  empire  -^  the  lat«  amiable  and  ever  to  be  lamcmtcKl 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Saxe  Cobourg.  The  royal  in&nt  drvw 
Iier  first  breath  between  tbe  hours  of  one  and  two  in  the 
taoming ;  when  there  were  present,  the  Duke  of  GlouceSt^ 
^e  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
the  Lord  President  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  tbe  Doke  af 
.Leeds,  the  I^rd  Chamberiain  and  Master  of  the  Horse  (Earl 
Jers^)  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  the 
Lords  and  I.adiets  of  her  Royal  Highness'  Bedchamber,  llu 
Great  Officers  of  the  State  were  also  in  att^dance;  and  tbe 
general  anxie^  oD  this  occa^on  was  met  by  every  possible 
{irecaullon.  Numerous  congratulatory  addresses  were  showers- 
.ed  in  upon  the  royal  pair  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
joy  of  the  nation  was  lively  and  sincere.  Tbe  long  period 
duru^  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  bad  remained  unmarri«i^ 
and  the  disastrous  prospect  of  a  broken  succession,  had  led 
,the  people  of  England  to  look  forward  to  this  event  witl(  ah 
extraordinary  degree  of  anxie^.  Their  hopes  faave  at  length 
been  cruelly  frustrated  by  the  death  oi  the  object  of  thc^ 
solicitude,  when  it  hod  arrived  at  its  full  maturi^.  The 
^bjligbt  of  the  early  bud  woidd  probably  have  affected  them  less 
seyerely.     But  these,  are  idle  speculations. 

The  royal  ba^gm  was,  ^^>oud«i  £>r  tbe  11th  Fdiruaiy; 
At  half-past  four  their  Majesties  and  the  Princesses  went  in 
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two  coaches  down  to  the  Park  at  Carlton  Haase,  where  (hey 
were  received  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Dmner  was  soon  after  served,  which  coosisted  of  two  full 
courses,  and  a  dessert  in  the  most  elegant^  but  frugal,  style. 
Only  the  Royal  Family  sat  down  to  table.   ' 

The  Pnncess  of  Wales  was  the  hostess.  At  half-past  nine, 
by  the  King's  own  appointment,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  State  Officers  of  the  King  and 
^Queen's  household,  and  the  several  attendants  of  th^r  Majes- 
ties and  the  Royal  Family,  had  previously  arrived.  They  were 
ushered  into  the  greataudience  chambers,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  young  Princess,  (who  lay  in  a' state  cradle,}  with  the 
attendants.  The  ceremony  of  christening  was  then  performed. 
Ilie  sponsors  were  the  King  and  Queen,  .and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York. 

A  short  dme  subsequent  to  die  birth  of  the  Princess  Char- 
Jotte,  the  unfortunate  dissenuons,  to  which  we  have  already 
reluctantly  referred,  were  revived  between  the  royal  parenl^, 
and  a  separation  took  place  without  either  pEurty  quitting 
titeai  joint  residence.  In  this  painful  and  distressing  situation 
matters  remained,  until  April,  1796,  when  a  message  was 
omveyed  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  through  the  medium  of 
.'Lord  Cholmondely,  suggesting  that  the  intercourse  between 
her  and  the  Prince  was  in  future  to  be  of  the  most  restrictive 
nature ;  in  short,  that  a  separation  as  to  all  conjugal  relatJons 
was,  from  that  time  and  for  ever,  to  take  place.  In  this 
arrangemait  her  Royal  Highness  acquiesced ;  but  in  so  doin^ 
she  desired  it  to  be  understood,  that  should  it  be  once  made, 
'she  should  insist  on  its  being  considered  as  final ;  and  that  his 
B<^al  Highness  should  not  retain  the  right,  from  time  to  time, 
«t  his  pleasure,  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  alter  it.  Re- 
garding a  point  of  such  delicacy,  however,  as  infinitely  too 
important  to  rest  upon  a  mere  verbal  communication,  she 
xequested  that  his  Royal  Highness'  pleasure  upon  it  should  be 
communicated  to  her  in  writing.  In  compliance  with  -this 
request  the  Prince  addressed  ha  tlte'fiillowiiig  letter: 
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"  Witidsor  CastU,  AprU  30.  179S. 
'*  Madah,  — As  lior9  Chotmondeley  informs  me  that  yoa 
wish  I  would  define,  in  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are 
to  live,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  myself  upon  that  head 
with  as  much  clearness,  and  with  as  much  proprie^,  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admit  Our  inclinations  are  not  in 
oar  power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  to  the 
other,  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  eadi  other: 
Tranquil  and  comfortable  sode^  is,  however,  in  our  power : 
let  oar  intercourse,  ther^we,  be  restricted  to  dutt,  and  I  will 
distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition  which  yon  required 
dtrongfa  Lady  Obolmondeley,  that,  even  in  the  event  of  any 
accident  happening  to  my  daughter,  in  which  I  trust  Pro- 
ridenc^  in  hb  mer^,  will  avert,  I  should  not  in&inge  the 
terms  cS  the  restriction,  by  proposing  at  any  period  a  con- 
necdon  of  a  more  particular  nature.  I  shall  now  finally  close 
this  disagreeable  corre^xmdence,  trusting  that,  as  we  have 
CMnpletdy  explained  ourselves  to  each  other,  the  rest  of  our 
Urea  will  be  passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  —  I  am. 
Madam,  with  great  truth,  veiy  sincerdy  yours, 

(Signed)  "  GEORGE,  P." 

To  tfaiB  address  the  Princess  repUed  as  follows : 

*'  The  avowal  of  your  conversedon  with  Lord  Cfaolmondel^ 
ndthtx  surprises  nor  o&nds  me.  It  merely  confirms  what 
you  have  taddy  insinuated  for  this  twelvemonth.  But,  after 
this,  it  would  be  a  want  of  ddicat^,  or  rather  an  unworthy 
njeanness  in  me,  were  I  to  ctmiplain  of  those  conditions  which 
joo  impose  upon  yonrsd£ 

**  I  jkould  have  returned  no  answer  to  your  letter  if  it  had 
not  been  conceived  In  terms  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  this 
arrangement  proceeds  from  you  or  &om  me;  and  you  are 
avare  that  the  credit  of  it  belongs  to  you  alone. 

**  Tht  letter  whtdi  yon  announce  to  me  as  the  last,  obliges 
me  to  communicate  to  the  King,  ba  to  my  soverdgn  and  my 
fittfaer,  bodli  your  avowal  and  my  answer.      Yog  will  find 
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enclosed  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  King.  I  apprise  yoa 
of  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  sli^test  reproach  of  duplicity 
from  you.  As  I  have  at  this  moment  no  protector  but  his 
M^es^,  I  refer  mjrself  solely  to  him  upon  this  subject,  and 
if  my  conduct  meets  his  approbation,  I  shall  be  in  some  degree 
at  least  consoled.  I  retain  ereiy  sentiment  of  gratitude  for 
the  situation  in  which  I  iind  myself,  as  Princess  of  Wales^ 
enabled,  by  your  means,  to  indulge  in  the  iree  exercise  of  a 
virtue  dear  to -my  heart,  —  I  mean,  charity. 

"  It  will  be  my  du^  likewise  to  act  upon  another  motive, 
that  of  giving  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation  under 
every  trial. 

"  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  shall  never  cease  to 
pray  for  your  happiness,  and  to  be  your  much  devoted, 

(Signed)  "CAROLINE." 

"6th  of  May,  1796." 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  her  late  Majesty 
to  remark,  that  at  this  juncture  no  crime,  not  even  the 
shadow  of  guilt,  was  imputed  to  her.  Tlie  causes  in  which 
this  extraordinary  measure  ori^nated,  are  envel(^)ed  in  im- 
penetrable mystery. 

The  correspondence  was  not  made  public  at  the  time ;  but 
the  final  separation  of  the  parties  took  place  immediately,  and 
from  thb  period  her  Royal  Highness  resided  in  Montague 
House,  Blackheath :  still,  however,  she  continued  to  visit  the 
royal  palace  as  a  public  personage. 

During  the  tenn  of  her  residence  at  Blackheath,  the.  Prim 
cess  of  "Wales  appears  to  have  lived  comparatively  retired, 
receiving  few  visitors,  and  confining  her  acquaintance  chi^y, 
to  a  particular  and  select  circle.  In  ISOli,  however,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the  proprie^: 
at  her  conduct. 

On  the  birth-day  <£  the  King,  Jonathan  Partridge,  the. 
porter  of  Belvidere,  belon^ng  to  Lord  EuhDy,  was  sent  for 
by  aa  honourable  ni^leman  of  high  rank,  (Lord  Moira,)  and. 
questimed  minutely  respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  Princess. 
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of  Wales,  on  a  visit  which  she  hiul  mode  a  lew  weeks  previous, 
attended  by  one  gentleman  and  a  party  of  ladies,  to  view  the 
grounds  and  pictures  at  Belvidere.  "  His  Lordship,"  it  is 
stated  in  a  deposition  afterwards  made  by  the  siud  Jonathan 
Partridge,  *'  told  me,  in  the  course  of  what  he  said  to  me, 
that  it  was  a  subject  of  importance,  and  might  be  of  conse- 
qumce.  His  Lordship,  finding  I  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
told  me  I  mi^t  go."  This  porter  was  a  second  lime  sent  for 
by  the  same  nobleman,  (the  confidential  friend  of  the  Prince,) 
and  asked,  "  if  he  was  sure  of  what  he  had  said  being  all 
that  he  could  say  respecting  the  Princess  ?"  He  replied  it 
was,  and  that,  if  hb  Lordship  thought  proper,  he  was  ready 
to  attest  it  on  oath.  But  his  Lordship  did  not  think  proper, 
and  Partridge  was  again  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the 
testimony  of  this  person  tended  to  the  removal  of  any  misre- 
presentation of  what  bad  passed  on  the  visit  in  question. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year,  or  the  beginning  of 
1806,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  informed  the  Prince,  that  Sir  John 
Douglas,  who  resided  not  &r  firom  Montague  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Princess,  bad  made  known  to  him  some  circum- 
stances respecting  the  behaviour  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke,  it  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance the  Prince  should  hear,  as  they  might,  if  true,  not 
only  affect  the  honour  and  peace  of  his  iloyal  Highness,  but 
also  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas 
having  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  charges  they  thought 
proper  to  advance  against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  this  docu- 
ment was  submitted  by  the  Prince  to  Lord  Thuriow,  who 
decided  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  no  alternative  but  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  King.  This  advice  was  accordingly 
followed,  and  some  liirther  examinations  took  place,  when  the 
declaraticms  of  William  and  Sarah  Lambert,  servants  to  Sir 
John  Douglas,  William  Ck>le,  Robert  and  Sarah  Bidgood, 
Frances  Lloyd,  and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  were  lud 
before  his  Majesty,  who  forthwith  issued  a  warrant,  dated  May 
1806,  directing  and  authorising  Lord  Erskine,  as  Lord  Chan^ 
cellor ;  Ldrd  Grenville,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Earl 
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-Spencer,  as  <Hie  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State ; 
and  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  said  allegations, 
and  to  report  to  him  thereupon. 

Before  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  nature  o! 
the  declarations  referred  to,  it  may  be  prt^ier  to  mention  the 
origin  of  the  Princess's  acquaintance  with  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas,  and  the  probable  motives  by  which  they  were  acta- 
ated  in  volunteering  their  evidoice  at  this  particular  juncture : 
to  do  this,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  year 
1801.  When  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  took  a  house  at 
Blackbeath  in  the  month  of  November  the  same  year,  it  is 
stated,  that  her  Royal  Highness  passing  the  door  of  Sir  John, 
happened  to  pause  a  few  minutes  before  it^  when  Lady  Doug- 
las came  out,  introduced  hersdf  to  the  Princess,  aiid  pressed 
her  to  honour  her  by  entering  the  house.  I^is  invitation  was 
favourably  received,  and  a  close  intimacy  ccMnmenced  between 
the  parties.  If  this  be  true,  it  only  serves  to  prove,  that  her 
Royal  Highness,  probably  &om  a  too  great  t^nn^ss,  and 
unsuspiciousness  of  disposition,  showed  less  circumspection  on 
this  occasion  than  might  have  been  expected  &om  a  person  of 
her  dignified  station  in  society.  To  this  want  of  caution  may 
be  inferred  much  of  the  misery  she  was  subsequently  destined 
to  undei^. 

The  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  year  1804,  when  her  Royal  Highness  appears 
to  have  taken  o&nce  at  some  part  of  Lady  D.'s  conduct  It 
has  been  also  reported,  that  she  received  an  anonymous  com- 
munication warning  her  against  this  lady.  However  ^lis  may 
have  been,  the  Princess  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of 
wididrawing  herself  trtMn  Lady  Douglas's  sodety  altogeUm ; 
as,  besides  denying  herself  to  her  several  times,  she  intimated 
her  wish,  through  Mrs.  Vernon,  her  lady  in  waiting,  that  aU 
intercourse  should  be  at  an  end  between  them.  Lady  Doubts 
seems  to  have  considered  herself  ill  used  by  tibe  Princesa,  and 
her  subsequent  dq>09ttions  j^ainst  her  Royal  Hi^iness  have 
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been  frequently)  and  no  doubt  justly,  described  as  having  ori- 
j^iiwCed  in  piqae  and  resentment  It  may  here  be  proper  to 
noticei  ^at  up  to  the  year  1 804  Lady  Douglas  declares  sbe 
never  mentioned  to  any  person,  not  even  to  her  husband,  the 
misconduct  sbe  afterwards  alleged  against  the  Princess.  Upon 
her  own  acknowledgment  tbis  lady  did  not  betray  her  illus- 
trious friend,  from  horror  at  her  dereliction  of  principle,  but 
because  she  had  herself  been  o£^ded,  and  her  own  personal 
*  feelings  wounded.'     "  On  this  hint  she  spake." 

When  the  Duke  of  Susses  first  made  the  communication 
to  the  Prince,  he  added,  that  "  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  been 
ptutly  acquainted  with  the  matter  twelve  months  before."  The 
Prince  of  Wales  accordingly  waited  on  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  who,  without  hesitation,  mentioned,  that  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1804,  he  had  received  a  note  from  the  Princess  of 
Watei,  in  which  she  stated  that  she  had  involved  herself  in 
an  unpleasant  altercation  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas, 
about  an  anonymous  letter  and  a  filthy  caricature,  which  they 
had  presumed  to  attribute  to  her  Royal  Highness.  She  re- 
quested the  Duke  of  Kent  to  interfere,  and  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  gcang  further.  His  Royal  Highness,  therefore, 
applied  to  Sir  Sydney  Smit^,  and  through  him  procured  an 
interview  with  Sir  John  Douglas :  the  latter  stated  his  con- 
victitm,  that  both  the  anonymous  letter  and  the  loose  drawing 
were  by  the  hand  of  the  Princes^  and  that  her  design  was  to 
provoke  Sir  John  Douglas  to  a  duel  with  his  oM  friend  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  by  reason  of  the  gross  insinuation  conveyed 
Tespecdng  Lady  Douglas  and  Sir  Sydney.  The  Duke  de- 
clared that  he  was  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  the  insinu- 
ation in  question,  and  tolerably  certnin  that  both  fabrications 
were  in  fact  some  idle  story,  with  which  the  Princess  had  no 
,(Mnnection  whatever.  This  declaration  had  the  efiect  of 
silencing  Sir  John  Douglas  for  a  time ;  and  the  Duke  of  Kent 
said  that  he  did  not  deem  it  proper,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  make  his  Royal  Highness  acquainted  with  a  circumstance 
which  tnight  rest  entirely  on  the  misapprehension  of  both 
parties. 

2  3 
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The  commissioners,  already  inentioiied,  pursuant  to  the  di^ 
rections  of  bis  Majesty,  commenced  their  examinatioa  on  oaUif 
of  Sir  John  Douglas  and  Charlotte  his  wife ;  the  main  point 
of  whose  evidence  was,  that  the  Princess  had  been  pr^nant, 
and  had  had  a  child  tn  the  year  1802.  Lady  Douglas  de- 
posed, tliat  from  the  lamiliar  footing  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  at 
Montague  House,  she  suspected  him  to  be  the  father  of  the 
child  in  question ;  but  she  admitted  that  she  had  never  ob- 
served any  impropriety  in  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  towards 
him. 

The  deposition  of  Sir  John  Douglas  was  very  short.  The 
only  material  allegation  in  it  was,  that  he  swore  the  Princess 
appeared  to  him  to  be  pregnant  in  1802. 

The  evidence  of  these  two  parties  was  attempted  to  be  sus- 
tmned  by  that  of  several  persons  who  had  lived  as  servants 
with  the  Princess,  from  the  time  she  had  resided  at  Carlton 
House:  most  of  their  statements,  however,  were  hostile  to 
those  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas.  Robert  Bidgood, 
although  he  declared  that  he  had  observed  some  familiarities 
passing  between  the  Princess  and  Captain  Manby,  swore  that 
he  never  observed  any  appearance  of  the  Princess  which  could 
lead  him  to  suppose  that  she  was  with  child.  Charlotte 
Sander,  a  German  female,  who  attended  on  the  Princess  as 
her  dresser,  swore  that  the  child  alluded  to  by  Lady  Douglas, 
was  brought  to  her  by  a  woman  named  Austin,  whose  husband 
worked  in  the  dock-yard  at  Deptford.  "  The  Princess,"  said 
she,  "  was  not  ill  or  indisposed  in  the  autumn  of  1802.  She 
cotddnot  be  ill  or  i?idisposed  without  tm/  kruming  il.  I  am  sure 
that  she  was  not  confined  to  her  room,  or  to  her  bed,  in  that 
autumn :  there  was  not  to  my  knowledge  any  other  child  in 
the  house ;  it  was  hardly  possible  there  could  have  been  any 
other  child  there  without  my  knowing  it.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion that  the  Princess  hod  grown  bigger  in  the  year  1802, 
than  usual.  I  am  sure  that  the  Princess  was  not  pr^nant; 
being  her  dresser,  I  must  have  seen  it  if  she  was.  I  solemnly 
and  positively  swear,  I  have  no  reason  to  know  or  believe  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  has  been  at  any  time  pregnant  during 
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the  time  tbat  I  have  lived  with-  ber  at  Montague  House.  I 
never  heard  any  body  say  any  tfahig  about  the  FHncess  being 
pregnant  till  I  came  here  to-day.  I  never  had  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Princess  received  the  visits  of  any  gentleman 
at  improper  hours."  This  witness  also  denied  that  Captain 
Manby  had  ever  been  with  ber  Roytd  Highness  at  improper 
hours. 

Frances  Lloyd,  another  servant,  bore  testimony  to  the  child 
having  been  brou^t  to  Montague  House  by  its  mother,  whose 
name  was  Austin,  and  who  cried  at  parting  with  it,  and  said 
she  could  not  afibrd  to  keep  it.  A  similar  evidence  was-  given 
by  Mary  Ann  Wilson,  who  declared  she  never  noticed'  the 
sh^>e  of  the  Princess  in  1802  to  be  different  from  what  it 
had  been  before^  Thomas  Stikeman,  a  page  to  the  Princess, 
-gave  an  account  of  the  child  having  been  brought  by  its 
mother,  Mrs.  Austin,  and  of  the  Princess  never  bavuig  the  ap- 
pearance of  pregnancy.  The  same  thing  wa^  stated  by  iKcard^ 
her  steward,  and  other  witnesses ;  and,  in  short,  a  mass  of 
evidence  went  clearly  to  prove  that  most  of  the  statements 
of  Lady  Doug^  were  gross  &lsehoods.  The  deUvery  of 
S(^ia  Austm  of  her  male  child,  William,  in  Brownlow-str^ 
hospital,  was  proved  by  her  own  and  other  evidei^ce,  as 
well  as  the  registry  of  its  baptism ;  and  also  its  being  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  Princess.  There  remained  nothing 
dien  to  be  disproved  except  the  statements  made  by  some  c^ 
the  witnesses,  of  the  Princess  having  been  seen  taking  im- 
proper &miliarities  with  Captain  Manby  and  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  a  companion  t^  the  Princess,  pOM- 
lively  ccmtradicted  one  assertion  made  by  Lady  Douglas,  and 
declared  on  oath,  that  Captmn  Manby  had  never  been  in  com- 
pany with  the  Princess  at  improper  hours.  Various  excul- 
patory statements  were  also  made  by  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  attended  the  Princess. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  at  the  time  of  these  examinatims  ab^ 

sent  in  the  service  of  his  country :  biU  it  has  been  reooitedt 

that,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  had  die  honor  of  an  inters 
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vi^w  with  bis  Royal  Higlmess  the  Prince  of  W«Ies,  at  vhieh 
he-  assured  him,  that  whatever  ba4l  been  imputed  to  Um  {Sat 
Sydaej)  was  an  inbmous  fals^ood. 

A&a  a.  careful  investigatioii  of  the  evidence,  (of  which  we 
have  given  a  digest,)  the  commissioners  sulmiitted  the  re- 
port (of  which  we  subjoin  an  extract)  to  bia  Majesty^  in 
which  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  they  exculpated  her  Royal 
Highness  from  the  principal  and  most  ofiensive  of  the  charges 
brought  agwnsC  her,  they  expressed  their  disapprobation  of 
her  conduct  in  very  deroled  terms,  and  so^ested  to  bis 
Majesty  to  convey  his  r^toof  to  her  accordingly. 

*'  We  are  ht^py  to  declare  to  your  Majes^  our  perftot 
conviction  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  believing 
that  the  child  now  with  the  Princess  is  the  child  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  or  titat  she  was  delivered  of  any  child  in  the  year 
1802 ;  nor  bas  any  thing  q^ieared  to  us  which  would  warrant 
the  belief  that  she  was  pregnant  in  that  year  or  at  any  othat 
j)eriod  within  the  compass  of  our  inquiries. 

"  The  identity  of  the  child,  now  with  the  Princess,  Its 
pareatage,  the  place  and  the  date  of  its  birth,  the  time  a»d  the 
.circumstances  of  its  being  first  taken  under  her  Royal  Hj^ 
ness's  protection,  are  all  established  by  such  a  concurrence, 
both  of  positive  and  circnmstantjol  evidence,  as  can,  in  am 
judgment,  leave  no  question  on  this  part  of  the  sulgect.  That 
child  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  bom  in  the  Btwrnlow-strect  ho»- 
pital,  on  the  11th  day  of  July,  180S,  of  the  body  of  Sof^iift 
Austin,  and  was  first  brought  to  the  Princess's  house  ui  the 
month  of  November  following.  Neitiier  should  we  be  more 
warranted  in  expressing  any  doubt  respecting  the  allied 
pregnancy  of  the  Princess,  as  stated  ia  the  original  declar- 
ations'—a fiict  so  fiUly  coptradicted,  and  by  so  many  wit^ 
nesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  it  most,  in  various  ways  have  been 
known,  that  we  cannot  think  it  entitled  lo  the  smallest  credit 
The  testimonies  on  these  two  points  are  contained  in  the  an- 
nexed depositions  and  letters.  We  have  n<^  partially  ab- 
stracted then   in  this  n^wrt,   lest,  by  any  unintoitional 
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omusion,  we  might  wesken  tlmr  d^ct;  but  we  humbly  offer 
to  your  Majesty)  this  our  clear  and  imBnimous  judgment  upon 
them,  formed  on  full  deliberation,  and  pronounced  mthoat 
hesitation  on  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry. 

"  We  do  not  however  fed  ourselves  at  liberty,  much  as  we 
should  wish  it^  to  close  our  report  here.  Besides  the  all^ 
gallons  of  the  pr^^nancy  and  delivery  of  the  Princess,  those 
declarations,  on  the  whole  of  which  your  Majesty  has  he&n 
pleased  to  command  us  to  inquire  and  report,  contain,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  other  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  her  Rir^al  Highness,  such  as  must,  especially,  consider- 
ing her  exalted  rank  and  station,  necessarily  g^ve  occasion  to 
very  un&vourable  interpretations. 

**  From  the  various  depositiiHis  and  proc&  aimexed  to  ibis 
jepoit,  particularly  from  the  examinations  of  Robert  Bidgood, 
William  Cole,  Frances  Ut^d,  and  Mr8>  Lislc^  your  Majet^ 
wiU  perceive  that  several  strong  circumstances  of  this  descrip* 
tion  have  been  poratively  sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who  cannot,  in 
oor  judgment,  be  suspected  of  any  un&vourable  bias,  sod 
whose  verad^,  in  this  respect,  we  hare  seen  no  ground  to 
questlcm. 

"  On  the  predse  bearing  and  efiect  of  the  facts  thus  appear- 
k>g,  it  is  not  for  ns  to  decide ;  these  we  submit  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's wisdom :  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duly  to  report  on 
lias  part  of  the  inquiry,  as  distinctly  as  on  the  former  &cts : 
^at,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts  of  pr^nancy  and  delivery 
are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  disproved,  ao  on  the  other 
hand  we  think,  that  the  circumstances  to  which  we  now  refer, 
particularly  those  stated  to  have  passed  between  her  R<^ 
Highness  and  Captain  Manby,  must  be  credited  until  they 
shall  receive  some  decisive  contradiction ;  and,  if  true,  are  justJy 
entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideratiou. 

**  We  cannot  close  this  report,  without  humbly  assuring  yoor 
M^esty,  Uiat  it  was,  on  every  account,  our  anxloos  wish  to 
have  executed  this  delicate  trust,  with  as  little  publicity  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  possibly  allow;  and  we  entreat  your 
Majesty's  permis»on  to  express  our  full  persuasion,  that  if 
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fhis  wish  has  been  disappointed,  the  failare  is  not  inputaUeto 
any  thing  unnecessarily  said  or  dons  by  us. 

"  All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your  Majes^. 
(Signed)  "  Erskine, 

"  Spencer^ 
"  Gbenville, 
"  Jt^  l*lh,  1806.  "  Ellenborougu." 

"  (A  true  copy,  J.  Becket.)" 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  tlie  report,  her  Royal  High- 
ness addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  King : 

'  "  SlackheaOi,  Aug.  12.  1806. 
"  SiRB, — With  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  your 
Majesty,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acknowledge  having 
received,  as  yesterday  only,  the  report  fix>m  the  Lords'  Crauf 
missioners,  which  was  dated  from  the  14th  of  July.  It  was 
brought  by.  Lord  Erskine's  footman,  directed  to  the  Prineesi 
of  Wales ;  besides  a  note  enclosed,  the  ccmtents  of  which  wer^ 
that  Lord  Erskine  sent  the  evidences  and  report  by  commandi 
of  his  Mqesty.  I  had  reason  to  flatter  myself  that  the  Lord^ 
Commissioners  would  not  have  given  in  the  report^  before 
they  had  been  properly  informed  of  various  circumstances, 
which  must,  for  a  foeling  and  delicate^nunded  woman,  be  v^ 
unpleasant  to  have  spread,  without  having  the  means  to  ex- 
culpate herself.  But  I  can  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty  assure 
your  Majesty  that  your  daughter-in-law  is  innocent,  and  her 
conduct  unquestionable;  free  from  ^  the  indecorums,  and 
improprieties  which  are  imputed  to  her  at  present  by  the 
lords'  Commissioners,  upon  the  evidence  of  persons,  who 
speak  as  falsely  as  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  themselves. 
Your  Majesty  can  be  sure  that  I  shall  be  anxious  to  give  the 
most  solemn  dental  in  my  power  to  all  the  scandalous  stories 
of  Bidgood  and  Cole;  to  make  my  conduct  to  be  cleared  in 
the  most  sati^ctory  way  for  the  tranquillity  of  your  Majesty, 
for  the  honor  of  your  illustrious  family,  and  the  gratificatitHi 
of  your  afflicted  dau^ter-in-law.  In  the  mean  dme  I  can 
safely  Irust  your  Majesty's  gracious  justice  to  recollect,  that 
16 
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the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Commissioners  have 
given  credit  to  the  infamous  stories  chained  a^jfunst  me,  was 
taken  behind  my  back,  mthout  my  having  any  opportunity  to 
contradict  or  explain  any  thii^,  or  even  to  point  out  those 
persons  who  might  have  been.called,  to  prove  the  little  credit 
which  was  due  to  some  of  the  witnesses,  from  tlieir  connection 
with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas ;  and  the  absolute  falsehood 
of  parts  of  the  evidence,  which  could  have  been  completely, 
contradicted.  Ob !  gracious  King,  I  now  look  for  that  h^py 
moment,  when  I  may  be  allowed  to  t^pear  agfun  before  your 
Majesty's  eyes,  and  receive  once  more  the  assurance  &om 
your  Majesty's  own  mouth  that  I  have  your  gracious  protec- 
tion ;  and  th^  you  will  not  discard  me  from  your  tnendsbip, 
of  which  your  Majesty  has  been  so  condescending  to  give  me 
so  many  marks  of  kindness ;  and  which  must  be  my  only  sup- 
port, and  my  only  consolation,  in  tliis  country.  I  remain  with 
sentunents  of  the  highest  esteem,  veneradon,  and  unfeigned, 
attachment.  Sire,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful,  submissive,  and 
bumble  daughteivin-Iaw  and  subject, 

(Signed)  "  CAROLINE." 

«  To  the  King." 

On  the  17th  August  the  Princess  of  Wales  again  wrote  to 
his  Majes^,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  authenticated 
copies  of  the  report,  and  of  the  deckratious  and  depositions 
on  which  it  proceeded.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  papers  were  submitted  to  her  Royal  Highness's  legal 
advisers.  Lord  Elden,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Sir  Thomas  Flumer. 
On  the  2d  of  October  she  transmitted  to  the  King  a  long  and 
elaborate  letter,  drawn  up,  of  course,  by  her  profesdooal 
friends,  in  which  the  charges  brought  against  her,  and  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  rested,  were  separately  commented 
upon. 

After  remarking,  that  the  extravagance  of  the  malice  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas  bad  defeated  itself,  she  stated  that 
there  "  sbll  remained  imputations,  strangely  sanctioned,  and 
countenanced  by  the  report,"  respecting  which  she  could  not 
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i-emoin  ailtmt  without  iacurring  the  most  fttal -conseqaeiices 
to  her  honour  and  character.  Against  the  substance  of  the 
proceeding  itself  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
she  considered  herself  bound  to  protest.  The  report,  it  was 
observed,  proceeded  upon  ex  parte  examination,  without  af- 
fording her  an  opportunity  of  explaining  or  defending.  Her 
conduct  had  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation ;  but  die 
cause  of  this  she  did  not  learn  until  the  investigation  had  ac- 
tually taken  place,  and  then  she  found  that  the  charge  agunst 
her  was  high  treason,  committed  in  the  foul  crime  of  adultery. 
In  thii  communication  her  Royal  Highness  dwelt  with  gre^t 
force  of  argument,  on  the  extreme  improbability  of  Lady 
Douglas's  aJBrmation  respecting  her  pregnan^.  We  give 
the  following  extract  from  tliis  document*  without  abbreviation, 
because  it  contains  her  Royal  Highneas's  reply  to  that  par^ 
ticular  portion  of  the  evidence  (namely,  the  deposilJ<»)s  of  Cole 
and  Bidgood,)  upon  which  the  Commissioners  now  dwett^  wh«i 
they  stated,  that,  independent  of  her  imputed  pregnane)', 
"  there  were  other  particulars  respecting  the  condnct  of  her 
Royal  Highness  which  must  necessarily  give  occasion  to  very 
un&vourable  interpretations." 

'*  The  imputations  which  I  collect  to  be  considered  as  cast 
npon  me  by  these  several  witnesses,  are,  too  great  iamillaiit^ 
and  intimacy  with  several  gentiemen;  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Captain  Manby,  and  I  know  not,  whether  the  same 
are  not  meant  to  be  extended  to  Lord  Hood,  Mr.  Chester, 
and  Captain  Moore. 

"  Upon  the  evidence  which  respects  Sir  Sydney  Sriiith,  I 
would  request  your  MajesQ'  to  understand,  that  with  respect 
to  the  fiict  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith's  visiting  frequendy  at  Mon- 
tague Hous^  both  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  taiA 
withont  them ;  with  respect  to  his  being  irequentiy  there,  at 
luncheon,  dinner,  and  supper;  and  staying  with  the  rest  <^ 
the  company  tiQ  twelve,  one  o'clock,  or  even  sometimes  later; 
if  these  are  some  of  the  fects  *  which'  must  give  occasion  to 
un&vourable  interpretations,  and  must  be  credited  till  they 
are  contradicted ;'  they  are  &cts,  which  I  never  can  contradict. 
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fer  tbey  are  perfectly  true.  And  I  trust  it  will  imply  the 
confeaaion  of  no  guilt,  to  admit  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith's  con- 
versation, his  account  of  the  various  and  extraordinary  events, 
and  heroic  acbieTemoits  in  which  he  had  been  concerned, 
amused  and  interested  me ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  living 
so  much  with  his  friends.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  in  my 
neigfabourfaood  on  Blackheath,  gave  the  opportunity  of  his 
increasing  his  acquaintance  with  me. 

"  It  happened  ^so  that  about  this  time  I  fitted  up,  as  your 
M^esty  may  have  observed,  one  of  the  roconi  in  my  house 
after  the  bshton  of  a  Turkish  tODit.  1^  Sydn^  furnished  me 
with  a  pattern  for  it,  in  a  drawing  of  the  tent  of  Murad  Bey, 
which  he  had  iM-ougfat  over  with  him  from  Egypt.  And  he 
taught  me  how  to  draw  Egyptian  arabesques,  which  were 
oecessaiy  for  the  ornaments  of  the  cieling:  this  may  have 
occasioned,  while  that  room  was  fitting  up,  several  visits,  and 
pos^Iy  some,  (hough  I  do  not  recollect  them,  as  early  in  the 
morning  aM  Mr.  Bidgood  mentions.  I  believe  also  that  it  has 
Iu4>pened  more  than  once  that,  walking  with  my  ladies  in  the 
Park,  we  have  met  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  that  he  has  come 
in,  with  us,  through  the  gate  trom  the  Park,  My  ladies  may 
have  gcme  up  to  take  off  their  cloaks,  or  to  dress,  and  have 
left  me  alone  with  him ;  uid,  at  some  one  of  these  times  it 
may  very  possibly  have  happened  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr. 
Bidgood  may  have  seen  him,  wh^i  he  has  not  come  through 
(he  wfdting-room,  nor  been  let  in  by  any  <^  the  footmen.  But 
I  solemnly  decUre  to  your  M^esty  (hat  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  or  belief  that  he  ever  had  a  key  (^  the  gate  into  the  Park, 
or  that  he  ever  entered  in  or  passed  out  at  that  gate,  except 
in  company  with  myself  and  my  ladies.  As  for  the  drcum- 
stance  of  my  permitting  him  to  be  in  the  room  alone  with  me; 
if  sufiering  a  man  to  be  so  alone  is  evidence  <^  guilt,  from 
whence  the  Commissioners  can  draw  any  unfavourable  in- 
ieienoe^  I  must  leave  them  to  draw  it.  For  I  cannot  deny 
that  it  has  happened,  and  happened  frequently;  not  only 
with  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  but  with  many,  many  others;  gen- 
tl^nen  wlw  have  visited  me;  tradesmen  who  have  cc»ae  b> 
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receive  my  orders ;  masters  whom  I  have  had  to  instruct  me, 
in  painting,  in  music,  in  English,  &c  that  I  have  received 
them  without  any  one  being  by.  In  short,  I  trust  I  am  not 
confessing  a  crime,  for  unquestionably  it  is  a  truth,  that  I 
never  bad  an  idea  Uiat  there  was  any  thing  wrong,  or  i^jec- 
tionable,  in  thus  seeing  men,  in  the  morning;  and  I  con- 
fidendy  believe  your  Majesty  will  see  nothing  in  it  from 
which  any  guilt  can  be  inferred.  I  feel  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  immoral  in  the  thing  itself;  and  I  have  always  under^ 
stood,  that  it  was  perii°ctly  custoniary  and  usual  for  ladies  of 
the  first  rank,  and  the  first  character,  in  the  country,  to 
receive  the  vbits  of  gentlemen  in  a  morning,  though  tfa^ 
might  be  themselves  alone  at  the  time.  But,  if,  in  the  (pi- 
nions and  foshioiis  of  this  country,  there  should  be' more  im- 
propriety ascribed  to  it,  than  what  it  ever  entered  into  my 
mind  to  conceive,  I  hope  your  Majesty,  and  every  candid 
mind,  will  make  allowance  for  the  different  notions  which  my 
foreign  education  and  foreign  habits  may  have  given  me," 

Without  desiring  to  make  any  injurious  comments  upon 
this  portion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales'  justification,  we  cannot 
hdp  expressing  our  conviction,  that,  as  a  "  widowed  wife" 
she  was  bound  to  observe  a  more  than  ordinary  circumspec- 
tion of  conduct.  Her  situation  was  peculiarly  delicate,  and 
required,  on  her  part,  a  more  than  common  attention  to  even 
the  mimUite  of  propriety  and  decorum.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tended, that  even  a  "  foreign  education,"  which  her  Royal 
Highness  pleads  in  extenuation  of  these  acknowledged  im- 
proprieties, is  an  adequate  excuse  for  the  breach  of  those  forms, 
without  an  attention  to  which  no  virtue,  however  exalted, 
can  hope  to  escape  imputation  and  calumny.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  man  of  honour  to  contend,  that  a  wife,  in  the  very 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  could  receive  the 
constant  visits  of  particular  gentlemen,  early  and  late,  and 
sufifer  herself  to  be  seen  alone  with  them,  (however  her  own 
conscience  might  acquit  her,]  witliout  laying  herself  open  to 
misrepresentation  and  calumny. 

After  replying  at  some  length  to  the  evidence  of  Cole,  Bid- 
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^ood,  and  Ltoyd,  her  Royal  Highness  proceeded  to  examine 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle.  What  b  exactly  meant  by  flirt- 
ing conduct,  "  it  is  difficult,"  says  the  Princess,  "  with  any 
precbion  to  ascertain.  How  many  women  are  there,  most 
virtuous,  most  truly  modest,  incapable  of  any  thing  impure, 
vicious,  or  immoral,  in  deed  or  tbought,  who,  from  greater 
vivacity  of  spirits,  from  less  natural  reserve,  from  the  want  of 
caution,  which  the  very  consciousness  of  innocence  betrays 
into,  conduct  themsdves  in  a  manner  which  a  woman  of  graver 
cbaracter,  of  a  more  reserved  disposition,  but  not  with  one 
particular  or  superior  virtue,  thinks  too  incautious,  too  unre- 
served, too  fiuniliar ;  and  which,  if  forced  upon  her  oath  to 
give  her  opinion  upon  it,  she  mi^t  kA  herself,  as  an  honest 
woman,  bound  to  say,  on  that  opinion,  was  flirting." 

After  noticing,  with  much  force  of  ai^;ument,  the  other 
depositions  of  the  difier^it  witnesses,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
thus  concludes  her  letter  to  the  King: 

**  What  I  have  said,  I  have  said  under  the  pressure  of  much 
misfortune,  under  the  provocation  of  great  and  accumulated 
injustice.  Oh !  Sire,  to  be  unfortunate,  and  scarce  to  feel 
at  liberty  to  lamrait ;  to  be  cruelly  used,  and  to  feel  it  almost 
an  ofi^ce  and  a  duty  to  he  silent,  is  a  hard  lot ;  but  use  had, 
in  some  degree,  inured  me  to  it:  but  to  find  my  misfortunes 
and  my  injuries  imputed  to  me  as  faults;  to  be  called  to 
account  upon  a  chai^  made  against  me  by  Lady  Douglas, 
who  was  thought  at  first  worthy  of  credit,  although  she  had 
pledged  her  veracity  to  the  feet,  of  my  having  admitted  that 
I  was  myself  the  aggressor  in  every  thing  of  which  I  had  to 
complain,  has  subdued  all  power  of  patient  bearing;  and  when 
I  was  called  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  either  to  admit,  by 
my  sUence,  the  guilt  which  they  imputed  lo  me,  or  to  enter 
into  my  defence,  in  contradiction  to  it ;  no  loiter  at  liberty 
to  remuD  silent,  I,  perhaps,  have  not  known  how,  with  exact 
piopriety,  to  limit  my  expressions. 

*'  In  happier  days  of  my  life,  before  my  spirit  had  been 
yet  at  alt  lowered  by  my  misfortunes,  I  should  haye  been 
disposed  to  have  met  such  a  charge  with  the  contempt  which, 
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I  trust,  by  this  tune,  your  M^esly  thinks  due  to  it ,'  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  have  defied  my  enemies  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  have  scorned  to  answer  to  any  thing^bnt  a  legal  chai^ 
before  a  competent  tribunal ;  but  in  my  present  mi^rtaaet, 
sudi  force  of  mind  is  gone.  I  ou^t,  perhi^,  bo  iar  to  be 
diankiid  to  tbem  for  their  wholesome  lessons  of  humility.  I 
-have  therefore  entexed  into  this  long  detail,  to  endeavour  to 
remove,  at  the  first  possible  opportunity,  any  un&voui^>le 
impressions ;  to  rescue  myself  &om  the  dangers  whidi  the 
continuance  of  these  suspicions  nught  occasion^  and  to  pre- 
serve to  me  your  Majesty's  good  opinioO}  in  whose  kindnes*, 
hitherto  I  have  found  infinite  consdiation,  and  to  who«e 
justice,  under  all  circumstances,  I  can  confidently  appeal. 

"  Under  the  impression  of  these  sentiments  I  throw  myself 
at  your  Majesty's  feet.  I  know,  that  whatever  sentimrats  of 
resentment^  whatever  wish  for  redress,  by  the  punishm^t  of 
my  &lse  accusers,  I  ought  to  feel,  your  Majea^,  as  the  Mier 
(^  a  stranger,  smarting  under  false  aocusation,  as  the  head  of 
your  illustrious  house  dishonoured  in  me,  and  as  the  great 
guardian  of  the  laws  of  your  kingdom,  thus  foully  attempted 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  injustice,  will  not  &il 
to  foel  for  me.  At  all  events,  I  trust  your  M^esty  will  restore 
me  to  the  blessing  of  your  gracitHis  presence,  and  confiim  to 
pie,,  by  your  own  gracious  words,  your  satisfactory  ccmvicti(m 
of  my  innocence." 

On. the  8th  of  December,  nine  weeks  having  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  her  forms:  communication,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
once  more  addressed  his  Majesty,  eziH-essing  her  anxiety  and 
her  wish  to  be  informed  whether  she  might  be  admitted  to  his 
royal  presence.  The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  Kin^ 
which  is  important,  inasmuch,  as  while  it  contwos  her  ex- 
culpation fium  the  principal  charges  brought  against  her,^  it  is 
also  devoted  to  the  expression  of  bis  Majesty's  disapprohatton 
of  the  general  tenor  of  her.  Royal  Highness's  conduct,  frwu 
inqirefsions  arising  entirely  out  of  her  own  r^resentatieiu 
of  it: 

"  The  King  having  referred  to  his  confidential  servants  the 
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proceeding  and  papas  rdi^ve  to  the  written  deckrations,  < 
which  had  been  before  bis  Majesty,  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  has  beai  aj^rised  by  them,  that 
after  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  examinations  takoi  on 
that  subject,  and  of  the  observations  and  affidavits  broi^ht 
fitrward  by  the  Princess  of  Wales's  legal  advisers,  they  agree 
in  the  opinions  submitted  to  his  Majesty  in  the  original  report 
(rf  the  four  Lords,  by  whom  his  Majesty  directed  that  the 
matter  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  inquired  into ;  and  that* 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  business,  upon  a  mature  and  deli- 
berate view  of  this  most  important  subject  in  all  its  parts  atid 
liearings,  it  is  their  opinion,  that  the  &ots  of  this  cose  do  not 
warrant  their  advising  that  any  further  step  should  be  taken 
in  the  business  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  or  any  other 
proceedings  instituted  upon  it,  except  such  only  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's law  servants  may,  on  reference  to  them,  think  fit  to 
recommeBd  far  the  prosecution  of  Lady  Douglas,  on  those 
parts  of  her  depositi<His  which  may  appear  to  them  to  be 
justly  liable  thereto. 

"  In  this  situation  his  Majas^  is  advised,  that  it  is  no  longer 
^  necessary  for  him  to  deduie  rec^viug  the  Prin<»ss  into  his 
royal  presence. 

"  The  King  sees,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  agreement  of 
his  confidential  servants,  in  the  decided  opinion  expressed  by 
the  (out  Lords  upon  the  falsehood  of  the  accusations  of  preg- 
nancy and  delivery,  brought  forward  agtunst  the  Princess  by 
Lady  Dou^bs. 

"  On  the  other  matters  produced  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
the  King  is  advised  that  none  of  the  facts  or  allegations  stated 
in  preliminary  exanunations,  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties  interested,  can  be  considered  as  legally,  or  conclusively, 
established.  But  in  those  examinations,  and  even  in  the 
miswer  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  Princess  by  her  legal  ad- 
visers,  there  have  appeared  circumstances  of  conduct  on  the 
p»t  of  the  Princess,  which  his  M^esty  never  could  regard . 
but  with  serious  concern.  The  elevated  rank  which  the 
Princess  holds  in  this  country,  and  the  relation  in  whidi  she 
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ffanda  to  his  Majesty  and  the  royal  haUyt  most  ^irays  de^y 
involve  both  the  ioterests  of  the  aMe,  and  the  pentniai 
fediogs  of  his  Majesty,  in  the  propriety  utd  correctneM  aS 
her  oonduoL  And  his  Majesty  ca^iot  tbefe^«  ferbear  to 
«Kpres8,  in  the  conchiaon  of  the  busioesst  his  desire  and 
expectation,  that  sucli  a  condact  may  in  fnture  be  observed  1^ 
the  Princess,  as  may  faUy  justify  tJiose  -marks  of  patemal 
T^;ard  and  auction,  which  the  King  always  wishes  to  shnr 
to  every  part  of  bis  royal  femily. 

**  His  Majesty  has  directed  that  this  message  should  be 
trmanitted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  his  JLord  Chanoellor ; 
and  that  copies  of  the  proceedings,  which  had  taken  (dace  on 
the  subject,  should  also  be  commanicated  to  his  dearly  beloved 
sm,  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

In  reply  to  this  commimicatiDn,  the  Princess  named  the 
day,  on  which,  if  agreeable,  atie  would  have  the  happiness  to 
throw  herself  in  filial  duty  ai^  afibction  at  his  Majesty's  fiirt. 
The  King  postponed  this  meeting  en  the  grounds  of  nuituat 
convenience;  and  subsequently  (February  lOth,  1807}  he  sent 
ha:  the  following  note : 

"  IVindsor  Caslle,  Fehtuary  10.  1807. 

"  As  the  Princess  of  Wales  may  have  been  led  to  expect, 
from  the  King's  letter  to  her,  that  he  would  fk  an  early  day 
for. seeing  her,  his  Majes^  thinks  it  right  to  acquaint  her, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  rec^ving  the  several  docu- 
ments, which  the  King  directed  his  Cabinet  to  transmit  to 
him,  made  a  formal  communication  to  him,  6S  his  intenUon 
to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyers ;  accompanied  by 
a  request,  that  his  Majesty  would  suspend  any  further  steps 
in  the  business  until  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  enabled 
to  submit,  to  him  tlie  statement  which  he  prcq>osed  to  make. 
The  King  therefore  considers  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  defer 
naming  a  day  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  until  the  further 
result  of  the  Prince's  intention  shall  have  been  made  known  to 
him. 

(Signed)  «  GEORGE  B. 

"  To  the  Princess  of  fVates."  ■    ' 
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The  Pijscess  made  a  strong  appeal  agunst  this  decisitHi, 
commenting  in  decided  terms  on  what  she  de^gnated  "  the 
unpu^eled  injustice  and  cruelty  of  this  interposition  of  the 
Priace  of  Wales  at  such  a  time  and  under  s^ch  circum- 
stances ;"  and  signified  her  hope  that  his  Majestjr  would  recall 
bis  detennination. 

"  The  publication  of  all  these  proceedings  to  the  worid, 
(adds  ^e  Princess)  seems  to  me,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, (whatever  reluctance  I  feel  against  such  a  measure, 
and  hoverer  I  regret  the  hard  necessity  ^ich  drives  me  to 
it,)  to  be  almost  the  only  remmning  resource  for  the  vindicar 
tion  of  my  honour  aqd  character." 

The  threat  of  the  publication  of  these  documents  is  still 
further  insinuated  in  another  passage  of  the  same  communi- 
cation. 

All  Uie  prindpal  documents  connected  with  .this  subject, 
indading  the  report  of  the  Lords'  Commissioners,  tlie  letters 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  depo- 
sitions, both  criminatory  and  exculpatory,  had  already  been 
printed  under  the  suparintendance  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  a 
volume,  entitled,  -"  7T4e  Book"  "  To  avoid  coming  to  this 
pain&l  extremity,"  observed  ifet  Hoyal  Highness,  "  I  have 
tak»i  every  step  in  my  power,  except  that  of  abandoning  my 
character  to  utter  infamy,  and  my  station  and  life  to  no  aitr 
certain  danger,  and  possibly  to  no  very  distant  destruction." 

Two  days  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter  {7th  March) 
Mr.  Perceval  and  his  firiaids  had  been  c^led  into  his  M^est/s 
councils.  No  sooner  were  the  ministerial  arrangements  com- 
pleted, than  a  minute  of  the  -council  was  made  upon  the 
a&it  of  the  Princess,  contuning  the  following  passage: 
"  Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  therefore,  concurring 
in  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  your  late  servants,  as  stated 
in  the  minute  of  the  25th  January,  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  your  Majesty  being  advised  to  decline 
receiving  the  Princess  into  your  royal  presence  humbly 
submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  it  is  essenUaiJy  necessary,  in 
justiceito  her  Eoyel  Highness,  and  for  the  honour  and  interests 
'     a  2 
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of  your  Majesty's  illustrious  family,  diat  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  should  be  admitted  with  as  little  delay 
as  pos»bIe  into  your  Majesty's  royal  presence ;  and  that  she 
should  be  received  in  a  manner  due  to  her  rank  and  station 
in  your  Majesty's  court  and  family." 

Ute  signatures  to  this  minute  were  those  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  the  Lord  President  Camden,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  'Westmoreland,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  the  Earl  of  Bathurst,  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
L<ord  Mulgrave,  l.ord  Hawkesbury  (now  Eul  of  Xdverpool,] 
and  Mr.  Canning.  It  was  dated  22d  April,  1807.  The 
ori^nal  or  authenticated  copies  of  all  the  papers  connected 
with  the  late  enquiry,  were  directed  to  be  sealed  up,  and 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  principal  secretary  of  state ;  the 
book  was  suppressed,  sod  all  went  on  (]uietly  lor  some  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  contained  in  this  docu- 
ment, however,  it  does  not  appear  that /the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  ever  received  into  iBvour,  either  at  court  or  in  the 
Royal  Family. 

After  an  interval  of  upwards  of  four  years  the  subject  was 
once  more  forced  upon  the  public  In  January,  1815,  .faer 
Royal  Highness  appears  to  have  been  advised  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  was  forwarded  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  to  Lord  Liverpool,  with  a  request  that  it 
might  be  laid  before  the  Prince.  It  was  returned  by  that 
nobleman  the  day  after  its  receipt,  with  an  intimation,  that 
as  all  correspondence  between  the  parties  had  ceased  for 
some  years,  it  was  his  Royal  Higbness's  determination  not 
to  renew  it.  The  letter  was,-  however,  once  more  transmitted, 
with  a  notice,  that  it  contained  matter  of  importance  to  the 
state,  and  was  agmn  returned  unopened.  After  some  ftirthet 
correspondence  the  letter,  which  had  been  ft'om  the  first,  evi- 
dently intended  for  publication,  made  its  appearance  in  tlie 
newspapers. 

The  main  object  of  this  elaborate  documen>wouId  seem  to 
have  been  the  removal  of  the  restrictions-  which  had  been 
imposed  upoti  the  Princess  of  Wftle%  as  tp  her  intoxourse 
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with  her  dauf^ter.  She  argued,  very  justly,  that  this  sepa- 
ration of  a  daughter  from  her  mother  would,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  admit  of  but  one  constructioa  —  a  conatruction 
UD&vourabte  tp  ^e  mother's  reputation.  That  the  character 
o£  the  Princess  Charlotte  would  be  injured  by  the  perpetual 
Violence  (^ered  to  her  strongest  affections  by  the  studied 
care  taken  to  estrange  her  fit>m  the  society  of  her  parent,  and. 
even  to  interrupt  all  communication  between  them,  AU 
attempts  to  abate  her  attachment,  by  a  forcible  separation  of 
the  parent  and  the  child,  if  th^  succeeded,  must  injure  her 
child's  principles  —  if  they  &iled,  must  destroy  her  happiness. 
The  letter  concluded  with  some  advice  as  to  the  domestic 
treatment  of  the  Princess,  and  a  recommendation  that  she 
should  be  forthwith  confirmed. 

Much  acrimonious  discussion,  in  the  newspapers,  arose 
out  of  this  letter,  which  created  so  great  a  ferment  in  the 
public  mind,  that  it  was  deemed  adviseable  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  commission,  composed  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  the  high  officers  of  the 
law ;  charging  them  that  they  should  report  to  his  Royal 
Highness  their  opinion,  whether  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  die  case,  it  were  fit  and  proper  that  the  intercourse  between 
the  Princess  oi'  Wales  and  ber  daughter  should  craitinue  to  - 
be  subject  to  r^ulidicHis  and  restrictions. 

It  was  not  imtil  many  meetings  and  much  deliberation  bad 
taken  place,  that  the  commissioners  made  a  formal  rc^rt,  the 
leading  clause  of  which  was,  that  it  was  "  highly  fit  and  proper 
with  a  view  to  the  welfiire  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Chariott^  in  which  were  equally  involved  the  happiness  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  in  his  parental  and  Royal  character,  and 
the  most  important  interests  of  the  state,  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter .  should 
continue  to  be  subject  to  r^ulation  and  restraint."  , 

On  the  receipt  of  this  report,  the  Princess  of  Wales  ad- 
dressed expostulatory  letters  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
.Speaker  of  tiie  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  5th  March,  four  days  after  the  receipt  of   he  'istter 
R  3 
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by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Cochran  JohostOne  submitted  to  the 
House  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  re- 
questing  bim  to  order  that  a  copy  of  a  report  insde  to  his 
Ab^esty  on  die  14th  June,  1 806,  by  Lords  Erskine,  Spencer* 
Oronrill^  and  Ell^bcmnigb,  reelecting  the  conduct  of  hat 
Royal  Highness  the  Prihcess  of  Wales,  should  be  lud  before 
tile  Honse,  with  a  view  to  an  enquiry,  now,  while  the  irit- 
nesees  were  alive,  into  all  the  all^ations,  fitcts,  and  drcmn- 
stanoes  of  that  invesdgation.  This  modon  was  opposed  and 
Aegatived  without  a  division. 

A  short  time  afterwards  tfae  whole  proceedings  of  1806, 
including  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  soon  appeared  in  the 
public  prints.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  still  continued  to 
assert  the  truth  of  what  they  had  fiirmerly  sworn  ;  and  they 
presented  a  petition  to  tfae  House,  praying  that  they  might  be 
again  examined  before  a  competent  tribunal;  and  that  should 
the  &tsehood  of  thdr  evidence  be  established,  Uiey  might  smSex 
the  penal^  due  to  their  perjury. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  entered  into  a  general  vindication  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales's  conduct ;  and,  in  conclusion,  moved  "  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  expressive  of  the  deep  ccmcem  and 
'  indignation  of  the  House  at  the  publication  of  the  obscraie 
and  o&nsive  depositions ;  and  requsting  his  Royal  Highness 
to  order  measures  to  be  taken  for  discovering  and  brining  to 
justice  the  persons  concerned  in  giving  them  publicity."  lids 
motion  produced  a  warm,  and  even  angry,  debate.  It  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

During  the  discussion  Mr.  Whitbread  referred  to  an  au- 
thenticated paper,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  relating  to  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Ccxn- 
missioners  of  1606,  and  deduced  trom  it  some  inferences 
which  could  only  be  understood  as  calumniate^  reflections  on 
the  Commissioners.  The  illustrious  persons  who  had  con- 
stituted the  commission,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  repelling 
these  injurious  insinuations,  and  of  vindicating  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings.   Lord  ElEenborough,  in  particular,  declared  that  the 
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noble  L<»d$  Kftwg  under  bis  M^est^s  coamustk>n  hftd  bqeu 
nuKt  foully,  and  HiaUgDantly  caluQiniBted.  "  His  nwie,"  he. 
K^afi(.e)df  "  tuui  been  iaoertcd  in  that  cotnniiwioii  nittuitf  h\» 
Itaowiatist  i  but  cotce.  efigtged  by  bis  M^eaj^s  c(49ttiand,  ba 
did  hb  dtUy  to  tbe  best  of  his  ability :  but  it  way  in,  the  p^ 
formaDce  of  that  du^  that  .some  person*  with  the  mofit  abhn- 
dooed  and  detestable  slander,  bad  dared  to  cfaai^ge  him  with 
sgro«sactof(UsfaoneBty;  —  him,  on  whose  intejpity,  diligeiac^ 
and  care*  depended  more  of  the  proper^  and  interests  of  the 
peopli^  than  qh  those  of  any  man  in  the  country;— yet  of  him 
it  wf^  foully  and  slanderously  alibied,  that  be  h«d  ^fid^d  tie 
evidence  given  befwe  tbe  commissioiii  ^ving  in  as  a  docun^en^ 
nidenee  that  Hnu  not  received,  and  suppressing  that  K^ta| 
WW  4K^iaify  given.  This  was  all  a  lie  —  a  vile  slander 
as  VALBE  as  BKi.1. 1  He  would  not  violate  the  proprie^  of  that 
bouse;  be  knew  the  respect  and  the  decen^  which  it  inquired, 
but  he  must  ^ve  the  lie  to  blsehood.  Their  Lordships  could 
not  bbune  him  for  standing  forth  to  rq)el,  in  the  aV<Higest 
mann^,  so  base^  so  impudent,  and  miscreant  an  imput^on ; 
nay,  the  thing  was  foolish  as  well  as  wicked :  it  was  de^iictdilf 
from  its  stupidity." 

A  few  days  afterwards  (Man^  dlst}  Mr.  Whitbread  moved 
that  a  Bte^si^  should  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Lord^  request* 
ii^  their  Lordships  to  grant  permisfflon  to  the  Earl  of  Moim 
to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  b^ng  examined  as  to  his  knowledgie  of  ceitun  drcum-* 
stances  comiected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  <^  Wales, 
and  touchii^  a  letter  from  that  Nobleman  to  the  grand  lodge 
of  freemasons*  which  Mr.  Wbitbread  regarded  as  casting 
some  reflections  on  her  Royal  Highness.  The  Speaker  treats 
ed  this  motion  as  unprecedented :  after  some  discussifai  it 
was  withdrawn. 

The  ferment  arising  out  of  continual  and  acrimonious  contro- 
versy was  now  be^nniog  to  subside^  when  a  circumstance  occur- 
red, which  for  a  time  involved  the  country  in  new  perplexities. 

h\  June  1814  it  v^ill  be  rememt)ered  that  this  country  waf 

visited  by  many  illustrious  strangers,  from  v^ious  ports  of  tlie 
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OHidn^t.  AnKHig  other  matters  oonniected  with  the  prepsr- 
Mions  for  the  receptiDD  of  these  noble  guestS)  the  Queeo  an- 
Doimced  her  mtentioii  of  hdldmg  two  drawing^tiOnis  in  the 
course  of  that  nuKidi.  Immediately  after  tlus  iiotificiUim  the 
Princess  of  Wales  received  a  letter  from  her  Majes^,  dated 
28d  <^  May,  as  follows : 

"  The  Queen  ctmsiders  it  to  be  faer  du^  to  lose  no  time  in 
acquainting  the  Princess  of  W^es  that  she  has  received  a 
communication  from  her  son,  the  Prince  R^ait,  in  which  he 
states,  that  her  Majesty's  intention  of  faoldhig  two  drawing- 
rooms  in  the  ensuing  month  having  been  notified  to  the  pub- 
'  he,  he  must  declare,  that  he  considers  his  own  presoice  at 
her  court  cannot  be  dispensed  with;  and  that  he  desires  it 
inay  be  distonetly  understtxxi,  for  reasons  of  which  he  aUme 
can  be  the  judge,  to  be  his  fixed  and  unalterable  detemnn- 
ation  not  to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occaskniy 
either  in  pnblic  or  'private.  The  Quera  is  thos  placed 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  intimating  to  the  Princess  ol* 
Wales  the  impossibility  of  her  Majesty's  receiving  her  Royal 
Highness  at  her  drawing-room." 

On  the  f<^owing  day,  her  Royal  Highness  T^)hed,  that 
**  though  she  could  not  so  far  forget  her  duty  to  her  King  and 
to  herself  as  to  surrender  her  ri^t  to  flf>pear  at  any  pubhc 
drawing-room  to  be  held  by  her  M^eety,  yet  that  she  might 
not  add  to  the  di£Sculty  and  uneasiness  of  her  Majes^s  situ- 
ation, she  should  in  the  present  instance  yidd  to  the  wiU  oT 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prints  Regent,  and  should  not  pre- 
sent herself  at  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  next  month," 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  the  Princess  addressed  a 
tetter  to  the  Prince,  demanding  to  know  what  drcumstances 
couhl  justify  the  proceeding  which  he  bad  thought  fit  to 
adopt. 

A  finrther  correspondence  on  the  subject  took  {dace  on  the 
3d  of  June,  when  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commcms  an- 
nounced the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Princess,  animadverts 
ing  up<m  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  "  fixed  and  unalteral^ 
determination  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  never  to  meet  her  on 
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any  OGcauoa  dtfier  in  puUic  or  private,"  and  inckaing  fin-  the 
infbnnadon  of  the  House,  the  OHTeBpoiidence  which  had  pass- 
ed on  this  occasion. 

After  the  letters  had  been  read,  Mr,  Mediacn  moved,  **  that 
an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  Royal  Hijifaoess  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  pray  his  Royal  Highness  that  he  would  be  grad- 
onsly  pleased  to  inform  the  House  by  whose  advice  he  had 
been  induced  to  form  the  determinaticHi  alluded  to."  The 
debate  on  (his  absurd  motum  was  carried  on  with  closed  doors. 
Mr.  Bathurst  expressed  it  as  his  t^fHnion,  that  the  more  ap- 
peals were  made  to  the  pnUic,  and  the  more  this  unfaapi^ 
subject  should  be  agitated,  the  more  irritation  would  be  produced 
by  it;  and  the  more  injury  would  be  done  to  the  peace  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Mr.  Methuen  withdrew  his  motirai.  On  the  88d 
of  die  same  month,  however,  tins  genUeman  introduced  another 
motion,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
establishmoit  <^  her  Royal  Highness.  "  Sir,"  smd  he,  "  when 
the  Princess  of  Wales  married,  she  had  an  allowance  of 
17,000/.  a-year  £rom  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  besides  5000/.  a  year  which  she  received  from  the 
Exchequer.  In  1800,  his  Royal  Hi^ness  sent  her  a  messlag^ 
informing  her,  that  in  consequence  of  his  own  embarrassments, 
he  could  allow  her  only  12,0001.  a-year.  In  1809,  his  Royal 
Highness  undertook  to  pay  her  Royal  Highness's  dd>ts, 
amountii^  to  49,0001. ;  and  to  restore  her  annual  allowance 
to  its  ori^nal  som  of  n,000l.  For  nine  years,  therefere,  her 
Royal  Hi^mess  had  5000/.  a  year  less  than  i^ien  she  resided 
at  Carlton  House,  and  had  no  separate  establishm^it  to 
maintain.  The  consequence  was  obvious.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness's income  was  so  inadequate  to  her  expenditure,  that,  in 
July  last,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  her  esteb- 
lisbment  to  seven  domestics,  and  of  almost  entirely  givit^  up 
seeing  company."  Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  in  reply,  that 
it  was  the  first  time'  parliament  had  been  told  that  an  increased 
provision  for  her  Royal  Highness  was  the  object  that  her 
friends  had  in  view.  "  There  never  was,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"  I  am  fidly  convinced,  a  feeling  in  his  Royal  Highness's 


mittd,  that  ad;  thing  tUu  misocjr  ou^  to  be  a  q^^stioa  be- 
tween them.  In  ^e  ymr  1809,  vhtia  his  Royal  Htghoess. 
found  that  the  Princess  was  in  debt,  be  saidi  ratbar  diBqtthab 
sbould  be  thnmnt  on  the  putdie,  he  waa  ready  to  take  on 
hiMsclf  the  payment  of  bet  debtSi  and  to  add  5000/.  to  b^  io- 
come,  making  it  in  all  ^ifiOOl^  provided  that  be  had  any 
reaaonable  asmrance  that  no  ddjt  contraeted  by  bar  sbouldi 
in  fiiture  be  brou^t  forward  agunst  him.  This  was  agreect 
to,  and  a  sotemn  deed  waa  prepared,  assariog  the  separatioii. 
of  the  pKties.  At  the  time  alluded  to,  the  Prince  of  W^es 
had  an  income  of  12O,0O0Jn  which,  after  dedbctiog  the  pro- 
per^ tax,  waa  1 08,00(M. ;  and,  after  dediwUng  the  fuitfaer  suiq 
of  40,000^,  which  the  Princeiiatl  annually  devoted  towcirda  the 
payBKtA  of  his  d^Us,  mwy  (^  wtuch  had  been  cmUjacted  at  a 
period  of  life  that  raidared  them  of  an  extremely  questkoable 
nature,  amounted  to  tM  more  than  70,000/.  Preriou^y  to  the 
year  180(l»  12,000/.  a^year  out  of  that  lOfOOOL  was  paid  to 
the  Princess  of  Walet ;  so  that  the  60001.  additional,  allowed 
hi  1 M9,  with  that  1 9,000/.,  made  in  all  a  deduction  of  1 7,000/. 
from  the.inicome  of  the  Prince,  reducing  it  to  53,000/.  The 
d^>ts  of  the  Princess  amounted  to  49,000(.  (the^  amounted  in 
reality,  to  80,000/4  but  they  had  been  reduced  to  the  former 
sum,  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  the  drtuts  of  admiral^) ; 
and,  to  liquidate  that  debt,  the  Prince  iwdertook.to  set  apart 
1(^000/.  a-year;  reducing  his  annual  income  to  43,000/^  as 
Prince  ci  Wales;  which,  with  1S,000/.  fnwi  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  was  the  whole  <^  the  sam  on  which  he  was  reduced 
to  live.  **  I  question,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  if  ever  there  was 
a  husband  who  made  greats  sacrifices  for  the  comfortable 
eqtablishmait  of  his  wife,  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  then  did. 
However  the  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness  may  be  tortured, 
and  whatever  un&vourable  construction  may  be  put  upon  It,  I 
defy  any  person  to  say,  that  he  ever  betrayed  a^iy  thing  of  a 
vindictive  nature  towards  her,  or  the  smallest  wish  to  in^rfere 
with  her  social  comforts :  on  the  contrary,  be  made  sacrifices 
which  no  other  husband  in  die  land,  had  he  (leea  brou^t 
bef(U%  parliament,  would  have  been  called  on  to  make.;     So 
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&r  bam  the  existoDce  of  the  colour  of  mind  which  has  been 
wisely  attribated  to  his  Royal  H^hnent  if  be  could  possUd.y 
have  mcFcased  her  income  withont  being  supposed  to  be 
trtMUiiig  wkh  the  base  "tf^lff  which  were  continually  nudo 
fHi  him,  he  woBkl  not  have  wailed  for  the  s^jgestion  of  hi» 
ministers)  had  she  disentangled  h^raelf  ixoni  the  base  cabal  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  With  the  greatest  sstisfiKtiaii  he 
wonld  have  ottered  into  tibe  feelhigB  of  her  wants  biuiael^  and 
not  fasve  sofiered  his  fiimily  to  be  dragged,  aa  it  had  been»  be- 
fore the  pablk." —  Hia  Lordship  intimated,  that,  uponafuture 
day,  he  shonld  have  no  objecticHi  to  submit  to  the  Home  a 
proposal  for  an  inoresM  of  ineome  to  the  Piinceaa.  —  Mn 
Methnen  agun  withdrew  hit  motion. 

'  On  the  4  A  of  July  a  proporiticm  was  made  by  XjohI  Castle- 
reagh,  that  the  net  sum  of  50,000/.  per  annum  should  be 
granted  to  the  Princess,  and  that  the  5000/.  and  n,0O0tt 
iriiich  she  then  enjoyed,  sboold  be  withhdd  fr(»n  the  Prince 
'Stegea^a  incom&  At  the  recommendation  of  Mr,  Whitbread, 
her  Royal  Hi^ness,  from  a  sense  of  the  great  expenditure  c^ 
the  coantry,  o(Huiderately  teaoLred,  that  the  sum  proposed 
should  be  diminished  to  35,000/.  per  annum :  a  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly passed  for  sMling  upon  her  that  sum. 

About  this  lime  a  marriage  was  t^ed  of  between  the 
Princess  CbaHotte  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
had  recejred  his  education  in  England,  and  had  served  with 
distinctian  under  tfae  Duke  of  Wetlingtm  in  the  Peninsula. 
Hie  treaty  Was,  however,  at  the  instance  of  die  yonng  princess 
berse^  finaUy  broken  ofil 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Princess  of  Wales  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  travelling  on  the  continent ;  an  intention  which,  as 
she  observes  in  her  letter  to  Mr.  Whitbreed,  she  had  cherish- 
ed since  die  year  1306. 

Having  ^iplied  for,  and  obtained  the  Prince  R^ent's  as- 
sent, on  the  9tb  August,  1811  the  Prlncese  embariced  at  tbe 
seiqmrt  of  Worthing,  in  an  English  trigate,  called  the  Jason, 
to  return  by  way  of  Hamburgh  to  Brunswick.  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay  and   Lady   Elizabeth   Forbes   were  her    maids   of 
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honour.  Sir  William  Gdl  and  Messrs.  St  Ledger  and 
Keppel  Craven  w«%  her  chamberlains ;  her  equerry  was  Cap- 
tain HesS}  her  physician  Dr.  Holland.  She  had  six  serrants, 
namely,  a  major-domo,  a  messenger)  a  page,  and  two  fenudes, 
all  of  whom  were  Germans;  her  coachman  was  the  only 
English  servant  in  her  suite. 

'  On  the  16th  of  August  her  Royal  Highness  arrived  with 
her  retinue  at  Hamburgh,  undei'  the  title  of  the  Countess  cS 
Wol&ibuttle.  She  visited  the  theatre  there  the  same  evenii^ 
and  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations  by  the  audience. 
Early  the  next  morning  she  set  out  for  Brunswick.  In  the 
evening  of  tlie  18tb  she  anived  at  Brunswick,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  that  citjr  was  met  by  his  Serene  Highness  the 
Duke.  A  general  iUumination  took  phce  in  compliment  to  her, 
and  it  being  the  Duke's  birthday,  the  festivities  and  rqoicings 
were  unusually  great:  the  whole  of  the  pubhc  authorities 
were  ready  at  the  palace  to  receive  her  Royal  Highness,  (hi 
the  29th  she  left  Brunswick  on  her  journey  to  Italy ;  and  aiv 
rived  on  the  Sd  September  at  Frankfort,  under  the  tide  f£ 
the  Duchess  of  Cornwall.  On  the  6th  she  arrived  at  Stna- 
burgh,  at  which  place  she  remained  several  days,  visiting 
the  public  places,  promenades,  &c.  and  appeared  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  amusements  and  exhibitjons  she  witnessed. 
The  generals  and  prefects  of  the  Department  of  the  Lower 
Rhme,  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Valmy  and  the  mayor  of  Stras- 
burgb,  had  severally  the  honour  of  paying  their  respects  to 
her  Royal  Highness.  In  the  latter  end  of  September,  after 
visitmg  Berne,  Palermo,  Lausanne,  &c.  she  arrived  at  Geneva, 
where  the  d-devant  Empress  of  France^  Maria  Louisa,  bad 
just  arrived  befbre  her. 

During  her  first  tour  on  the  continent  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was  received  with  all  the  honours  and 
distinctions  due  to  her  exalted  rank  and  station.  At  Capel 
she  was  visited  by  his  Serene  Highness  the  Elector,  and  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Electress,  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 
She  visited  the  public  insUtutioiis,  and  conversed  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  museum.     At  Strnsbui^h,  we  have  alrea^  stated, 
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the  DuIk  de  Valmy  gave  in  her  honor  a  magnificent  Jeie,  at 
which  were  exhibited  a  variety  of  military  manceuvres.  'Het 
Royal  Highness  there  frequently  saw  and  conversed  with  Pro- 
fessor Scbeweighautren,  author  of  the  celebrated  edition  ofjiihe~ 
neta,  and  since  engaged  in  the  republication  of  Herodotus.  At 
Berne,  she  was  visited  by  her  Imperial -Highness  the  Grand 
Duchess  Anne  Fetrona,  her  cousin,  consort  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

At  Milan,  the  Princess  of  Wales  was'  received  with  the 
highest  honors.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1814,  towards  the 
midday,  II  Campo  di  Marte  was  crowded  to  witness  the  mili- 
tary parade,  in  which  infantry  and  cavalry  were  to  manceuvre» 
and  fire  vollies  in  honor  of  her  Royal  Highness,  who  was 
seated  on  the  most  edevated  spot  of  a  spacious  area  prepared 
fi>r  that  purpose.  She  afterwards  rode  along  the  ranks  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  amongst  which 
were  distbguished  some  shouts  of  liberty  and  indep^idence, 
as  if  her  presence  had  rekindled  the  hal^«xtinguished  hopes 
which  the  Italians  entertfuned  of  being  redeemed  &om  their 
politicd  bondage  by  the  h^nds  of  the  British  nation.  In  the 
evening  she  visited  the  theatre,  attended  by  Count  Bell^arde 
and  all  the  officers  of  bb  etat-major.  The  theatre  was  most 
biilliantly  illuminated  6  Giomo.  On  her  Royal  Highnes^'s 
entrance  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  ballet  was  performed 
by  Scotch  girls  and  peasantry,  analogous  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment.  The  concourse  of  people,  which  was  im- 
mense, continued,  during  the  performance,  to  testify  their 
delight  at  the  presence  of  the  Princess,  who  several  times 
ascended  into  the  ridotto,  and  bowed  her  thanks  in  the  most 
gracettil  manner.  The  lUerati  of  the  countiy  also  waited  upon 
her  Royal  Highness  to  testify  thdr  respect  and  homage. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  her  arrival  at  Milan  that  her 
Royal  Highness  took  into  her  service  the  celdarated  Bartolomo 
Bergami,  an  Italian,  as  coorier,  footman,  and  vaUt  de  place. 
He  was  a  fow  months  afterwards  appointed  her  chamberlain, 
and,  as  a  further  proof  of  her  Majesfy's  consideration  for  his 
services,  all  the  members  of  his  femily  (with  the  exception  of 
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his  wife)  were  collated  to  respectable  situations  in  lior'  house- 
hold. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the  Pdocess  arrived  at  Rome, 
where  she  was  vi«ted  by  the  Ex-King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  the  Queen  of  Etruria  with  her  children.  On.  the  2ii  erf* 
November  she  had  an  audience  of  the  P(^>e,  who  receivad  her 
with  the  greatest  a£&bilit^,  and  with  all  the  respect  due  to  hex 
rank.  The  same  day  her  Boyal  Higbaess  visited  the  Va^an, 
the  Prince  Canino,  and  the  workmanship  ot  the  celebrated 
Canova.  The  Prince  Canino,  on  the  Sd,  gave  a  brilliaDt/efe 
to  her  Royal  Highness.  On  the  9th  of  November  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  arrived  at  Naples,  and  was  received  widi  dis- 
tinguished honor.  The  King  went  to  meet  her,  and  these 
illustrious  personages  entered  the  city  about  five  in  the  aftei^ 
noon,  in  the  King's  carriage,  amidst  loud  acclamations.  A 
guard  of  honor  from  the  royal  guard  was  stationed  at  the  Fiior 
ctes's  residence.  On  the  17th  the  King  of  Naples  visited  the 
«choo]  of  Mani  Diversa,  where  his  Majesty  waited  the  ar- 
rival of  her  Royal  tfgbness.  The  King  inWted  her  to  a 
collation,  which  she  accepted,  and  ahfiut  four  o'clock  these 
illHstrious  personages  took  their  road  to  the  capital.  Ihe 
Princess  sat  in  the  King's  caniage  on  hiq  right  hand  ,*  all  tbe 
-inhabitants  of  ^e  road,  (rom  Averaa  to  Naples,  preceding 
them,  and  hailing  their  monarch  and  their  n^al  visitor  wilk 
loud  and  l<Mig>continued  acclamations.  Her  Royal  Hi^^ess 
-ranused  some  time  at  Naples,  honored  and  esteuned  by  all 
who  knew  hw. 

Her  Royal  Highness  remuned  at  Naples  until  the  following 
March.  In  January  she  gave  a  grand  entertainment,  ^ 
prindpal  feature  of  which  was  a  masked  ball,  in  which  her 
Royal  Highness  a[^>eared,  attired  as  the  Genius  of  History, 
and  crowned  the  bust  of  King  Joachim.  Scarcely  had  her 
Rc^  Highness  eommenced  her  continental  travds,  vh«a,  by 
a  strange  coincidence  of  drcumstances,  she  lost  almost  all  the 
English  in  her  suite. 

Lady  ChorlotSe  Lindsay,  at  the  instance  of  hex  brother 
{Lord  Glenbervie)left  the  Princess  ef  Wales  at  Lc^om,  hay- 
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ing  remained  with  her  Royal  Hig}Hie«s  only  24>  days.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Forbes  took  her  departure  at  even  an  earlier  period. 
Sr  WiBiam  GeH  was  compelled  to  forego  the  hcmor  of  at- 
tendtng  upon  the  Princess,  in  thecwucity  of  chamberlaiii,  ra 
consequence  of  a  severe  fit  of  the  g<nit,  and  his  colleague,  the 
honorable  Keppel  Craven,  was  obliged  to  visit  Germany  on 
£tmily  a^irs,  and,  in  order  to  meet  his  mother,  the  Mai^;ra- 
vine  of  Anspac^;  Captain  Heas  was  recalled  to  join  his  regi- 
ment; M.  St.  Lieger  v/eat  no  further  than  Bmnswick.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  Princess  wrote  to  him  to  join  her  at 
Genoa,  at  the  same  time  offering  the  post  of  matd  of  honor  to 
his  daughter :  he,  however,  d^eclinefl  the  honor,  alleging  iU 
health  as  the  reason.  Her  Royal  Highness  then  made  a  similitr 
proposal  to  Sir  Humphrey  and  Lady  Davy,  who  also  declined 
to  accept  it.  Mr.  Rose  (brother  (^  the  English  minister  M 
Berlin)  was  next  applied  t^t ;  but  he  refused  on  the  plea  of  ill' 
healtli ;  as  did  also  Mr.  Davoiport,  and  Mr.  Hartop  (cousin 
of  Mr.  Brougham.) 

From  Naples  her  Royal  Hi^ness  went  towards  Rome,  re- 
muning  on  the  way  three  days  at  Civita  Vecchia :  she  ihen 
passed  on  to  Genoa,  where  she  met  with  Lady  GlenbaFvie 
and  her  Lord ;  but  the^  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  acc^  ' 
of  situations  in  her  suite.  The  Clorinde  irigate  bcoiight  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  and  her  daughter  to  Genoa;  to  llie  latter 
the  ^ame  proposition  was  made,  with  similar  snccess. 

From  Genoa,  May  15,  accompuiied  by  Bergami,  atiU  in 
the  edacity' of  a  courier,  her  Rojral  Highness  returned  to 
Milan,  cm  board  tlie  Clorinde,  where  she  was  joined  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell,  who  remained  with  ber  afew  weeks,  during 
which  term  she  pud  h»'  own  expenses,  and  kept  a  separate 
table. 

It  was  now  that  her  Royal  Highness  seceived  into  her 
service,  us  a  lady  of  honor,  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  sister  to 
Bergami,  who  filled  the  situation  previously  occupied  by 
-  Lady  Lindsay. 

Her  Hoyd  Highness  did  not  remain  long  at  Milan  ^  she 
'  soon  set  out  for  Venice.    In  Augu^  161S,  she  visited  Mount 
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Sl  Gothard ;  thence  she  proceeded  tp  the  Borromeo  Islanda: 
Her  Majesty  next  proceeded  to  Baknzoni,  at  which  plaee 
Bergami  was  admitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  seat  at  her 
Royal  Highness's  table.     She  afterwards  went  to  Lugano. 

Her  Koyal  Highness  at  length  purchased  an  el^ant  villa 
of  the  Comitess  of  Pino,  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  ofComo, 
situated  only  a  short  distance  fitnn  the  town  of  that  name. 
The  country  aromid  this  pleasant  casino  is  raried  and  beauti- 
ful. The  house  looked  directly  on  the  lake,  and  the  garden, 
which  was  most  tastefully  laid  out,  contributed  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Her  Royal  Highness  had  an  avenue  of 
trees,  planted  at  her  own  expense,  of  nearly  two  mJles  in 
length,  reaching  from  Como  to  her  palace.  Here  she  fixed 
her  residence  for  a  time,  occasionally  making  excursions  to 
other  places. 

Her  Royal  Highness  remuned  at  Villa  IVEste  until  No- 
vember, 1S15,  on  the  15th  of  ^hich  month  she  embarked, 
with  her  suite,  on  board  H.  M.  ship  Leviathan,  Captun 
Briggs,  for  Palermo.  Her  Royal  Highness  remmned  on 
board  until  the  26th  November ;  -  having  visited  Elba,  and 
arrived  at  Palermo  on  that  day,  where  she  went  to  court, 
accompanied  by  Bergami,  now  elevated  from  the  rank  of 
courier  to  that  of  chamberl^.  From  thence  she  went  to 
Messina,  where  she  remained  several  weeks.  On  6th  January, 
1816,  her  Royal  Highness  embarked  on  board  the  Clorinde 
frigate,  (the  vessel  which  had  previously  carried  her  froQi 
Civita  Vecchia  to  Genoa,)  for  Syracuse.  On  this  occasion  Che 
respectable  commander  of  the  vessel,  Captain  Pechel,  who, 
but  a  short  time  before,  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Bei^ami 
act  in  the  o^iacity  of  a  menial  servant,  very  properly  re- 
fused to  assodate  himself  at  the  same  table  with  her  Royal 
Hi^mess'  new  chamberlain,  and  remonstrated  with  her  ac- 
cordingly. After  taking  two  days  to  consider  of  it,  she  finally 
declined  the  table  and  society  of  Captain  Pechel.  On  the 
30th  of  the  month  her  Royal  Highness  arrived  at  Syracuse, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Catania,  and  afterwards  to  Augusta 
in  Scily.     During  her  stay  at  Catania  the  Princess  of  Wales 
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cditwned'  fer  Betgaml  tlte  title  of  Knigfat  c^  Malta,  and  on 
her  urival  at  Augustai,  tlut  of  Bsroa  della  Fraodna.  At  the 
latter  jdace  ber  Royal  Highness  honored  her  chamberlain  with 
her  portrait,  taken  in  a  Turkish  dress. 

From  Ai^usta  the  Princess  of  Wales  set  sail,  with  her 
suite,  for  Tunis  in  Airica,  in  a  polacre,  hired  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  vessel  her  Royal  Highness  sailed  finmi  Tunis  to  Utica. 
On  April  16th,  1816,  she  arrived  at  I.Bton8. 

Fnnn  Africa  the  Princess  of  W^es  sailed  to  Athens, 
where  she  arrived  on  3Sd  April,  1816,  Baring  remained  one 
day  at  Malta.  After  visiting  snne  i^  the  Grecian  Islands, 
she  proceeded  from  Athens  to  Conatantint^ile,  and  thence  to 
Efdiesus* 

At  Jemsalem,  where  her  Royal  Highness  had  a  picture 
punted  of  herself  oDd  suite,  (in  which  she  was  represented  as 
tiding  upon  an  ess,  in  imitation,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the 
Great  Author  of  Christiuu^,)  she  instituted  a  new  order  of 
kiug^tbood,  oi^od  the  order  of  St.  CaroUne,  of  which  she 
oooitituted  Bergsroi  the  grand  masto*. 

At  Ja&,  the  Princess  of  Wales  embarked  on  board  tiw 
polacre.  On  this  voyage  the  weather  b^g  remarkably  sul- 
try, her  R<^il  Hiji^ess  bad  a  tent  fitted  up  for  herself  find 
her  chamberlain  on  deck,  oader  which  they  reposed  at  nigb^ 
without  the  presence  of  any  other  persui.  Six  several  weeks. 
This  circnmstancc  formed  an  important  feature  of  the'  subset 
(juent  trial  of  her  Royal  Highness,  on.  her  ret|im  to  thi» 
coontry,  to  claim  her  rights  and  privil^es  as  a  queen- 
In  September,  1816,  her  Royal  Highness  once  more  took  - 
up  her  residence  at  Villa  d'Este,  on  the  lake  of  Como.  Some 
time  after  her  return  she  purchased  &  splendid  seat,  which 
she  presented  to  her  chamberlain.  It  was  subsequendy 
designated  the  Villa  Bergami. 

In  February,  1817,  her  Royal  Highness  made  a  tour  in 
Germany.  Passing  through  hispruck,  she  arrived  at  Carls- 
rhue,  where  she  remained  a  short  time.  A&ee  this  the  Princess 
pursued  her  way  to  Tivoti :  she  returned  through  Milan  to 
the  VWa  d'Este,  wheno^  aft»  staying  a  short  time,  ber  Rt^al 
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Hi^ness  passed  on  to  Rome.  Hj^g  she  residetl,  with  her  suite, 
at  tbe  Rupiiralla  Fallace,  a  boiue  wbich  formerly  belonged 
to  one  of  Baon^mrte's  ftmily ;  bnt  soon  after  took  up  her 
abode  Bt  a  house  called  the  Villa  Branchi.  From  the  latter 
place.  Id  August,  tbe  Princess  returned  once  more  to  Milan. 
About  this  time  she  vi^ted  the  Barona,  in  January,  1617,  Sar 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Trieste. 

On  9th  August,  1817,  the  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  at 
Pesaro,  where  she  made  a  temporary  sojourn.  On  her  re- 
tucn  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  she  made  several  excurraons  to  various 
parts  of  Italy.  Of  this  estate,  howeYer,  her  Royal  Higjuiess 
subsequently  disposed,  and  proceeded  to  Pesaro,  a  town  io 
Italy,  situated  about  130  miles  from  Rome,  where  she  pos- 
sessed some  property. 

Her  Royal  Highness,  during  the  period  of  her  sojourn  at 
Augusta  in  Sicily,  distributed,  daily,  mon^  among  the  poor 
people.  At  Timis,  she  obtuned  the  liberty  of  geVec^  slaves, 
and  paid  the  debts  of  one  of  them.  She  gave  to  the  nev 
academy  at  Athens  five  hundred  of  the  pieces  called  colonnates, 
and  she  allowed  two  hundred  annually  to  the  same  academy,  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  banker,  Scaramanzo,  at  CtmstanUnople. 
All  who  were  In  prison  for  debt  were  liberated  by  her,  for 
which  she  paid  seven  hundred  pieces  iiito  the  hands  of  tbe 
^vemor :  and  she  gave  two  hundred  pieces  to  a  poor  and 
numerous  Roman  family  resident  in  that  ci^.  To  the  con- 
;ventual  fathers  of  Jerusalem  she  gave  five  hundred  pieces, 
and  settled  on  them  two  hundred  annually,  to  be  received 
from  the  banker  already  mentionsd ;  fin^y,  she  distributed 
at  Rome  two  hundred  pieces  to  the  poor  of  that  aty. 

This  account  of  her  Royal  Highness's  bene&ctions,  which 
we  have  a  sincere  pleasure  in  recording,  is  extracted  from  s 
pamphlet  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  an  English 
traveller,  entitled  "  .\necdotes  of  the  Princess  of  Wales."  Wg 
.trost  that  tbe  above  statements  are  somewhat  more  authentic 
than  tbe  general  detiuls  of  this  traveller  would  seem  to  be :  we 
»re  at  least  willing  to  believe  them  so. 
.    Of  much  of  the  period  of  her  Royal  I^hness's  protracted 
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sc^ooni  abroad,  and  the  Dumerbus  stories  which  have  lieen 
dcculated  to  her  disadvantBge,  it  is  not  our  iateation  to  treat. 
During  the  interval  of  her  abvenoe  irom  this  country,  she  had 
beak  vijtited  by  many  and  severe  afflictions.  Her  gallant  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  fell,  it  will  be  recollected,  at  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  on  the  I6th  of  June,  1815.  Her  be- 
loved daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  her  venerable  and 
revered  father-in-law,  the  King,  and  her  friend  and  relative, 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  had  all  paid  the  debt  of  nature  during  her 
temporal^  absoice  Irom  this  country. 

On  the  demise  of  bis  late  excellent  Majesty,  and  the  con- 
sequent accession  of  her  loyal  consort,  various  were  the 
mtnours  which  previuled  as  to  the  prob^jle  return  of  her 
-Majesty  to  these  realms. 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  May,  the  Queen  arrived  at  Dijon, 
and  was  expected  to  reach  St.  Omer's,  on  her  way  to  Calais, 
on  the  SOth.  Here  it  was  supposed  she  would  remain  some 
tiips  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  and  malfing  some  necessary 
arrangements  with  her  ftiends  on  this  side  the  water. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  Brou^am,  the  Queen's  confidential 
l^al  adviser,  left  London  for  Dover,  with  the  view  of  meeting 
ho-  Majesty  at  Calais.  Mr.  Brou^iam  was  accompanied  by 
Lord  Hutchinson,  who  was  employed  confidentially  to  submit 
such  proposals  to  her  Majesty,  as  it  was  hoped  would  at  once 
me^  her  wishes,  and  induce  her  to  remain  on  the  continent. 
His  Lordship  and  Mr.  Brou^am  embarked  for  Dover  on 
Priday  afiemoon,  and  on  Saturday  morning  they  proceeded 
to  St.  Omer's  where  they  met  her  Majes^.  liOrd  Hutchin- 
son's proposals,  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Brougham^ 
-were  said  to  be,  "  That  her  Majesty  should  rraounce  all  righ^ 
tifcle,  and  claim  to  the  name,,  dignity,  and  honors  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  aiid  shtmld  from  hencdbrth  be  styled  and  con- 
sidered simply  as  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  That  her 
Majesty  should  agree  never  to  put  her  foot  in.  England,  or 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions :  that  should  she  comply 
with  these  conditions,  an  income  of  50,000^  a-year  should  be 
settled  upon  her,  which  she  might  enjoy  vrithout  molestation ; 
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ehoHld  she  refuse,  diniaal  procee^i^s  would  be  imitated 
■agBinat  her  afresh^  and  the  severest  poialtiaB  might  be  ex>- 
pected."  Her  Migesty  ezpreswd  the  utmost  indignaUon  at 
the  ofifer;  gave  immediete  directions  to-  proceed  to  the  coast; 
tuid  left  the  hotel  (accompamed  by  Lsdy  Aaoe  Hamiltm, 
yoang  Austin,  and  Alderman  Wood,  who  had  met  ber  Msjestj' 
on  the  other  side  Paiis)  so  Bbrupt^]^  that  Mr.  Brougham  was 
not  ftware  of  her  departure  until  be  saw  her  drive  off.  On  het 
arrival  at  Calais,  her  Majet^  tieat  ob  board  the  common 
packet,  then  lying  in  the  horbonr,  at  half-past  nine  ac  ni^tt, 
although  from  the  slate  of  the  tide  die  vessel  coidd  not  soil  till 
the  next  mcxning.  We  extract  the  following  digest  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  arnval  of  her  Majesty  frcxn  a  dis- 
passionate and  well  written  volume,  to  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  r^r.* 

"  At  one  o'clock  on  Monday  her  Mfyetty  landed  at  X)ovcr, 
under  a  royal  salute,-  fired  oa  the  rsspoBubUi^' of  Uie  com- 
mandant of  the  fert,  who  had  received  no  ordete  on  the  ai^ 
ject  Shd  was  bailed  mth  &e  foadest  eothusiasm  by  Ae 
people ;  the  corporatiiMi  presented  h^  widi  an  address ;  tfid, 
on  her.  leaving  the  town  fer  Cantarbury,  the  piqiulace  took 
theiiofBes  from  her  aan<iagfe,  and  drew^ita  cmsider^e  dis- 
tance. Her  Mqettf  ^apt  at  CaDtabury,  where,  arriving  lUe 
in  the  evening,  A»  was  received  bj  torch4J^t,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  aochmutioiu  of  the  people.  At  Caaterbury,  also, 
an  address  was  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  various  gratn- 
•latuy  demonatraUons  were  made.  At  Gravesend,  the  hoises 
-  vmte  again  taken  firotti  her  cAriage;  and,  in  every  town  and 
viUage  through  «4iich  she  passed,  the  utmost  aSectiwi  and 
oy^ty  to  her  pefscm  were  displayed.  Still  aecompamed  by 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  in  her 
landau,  she  slowly  eatei<ed  ^  metrc^lts,  over  Wesindnster 
Biidge,  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  streets,  the  windowB,  the 
hsuae-tops,  were  thronged  with  myriads  tf  t^hmding  speo- 
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tatofB.  Hie  procession,  thus  fermed,  bod  all  tbe  imposing  air 
of  a  triumphal  antry.  Tbe  cvowd  halted  at  interval^  coiih 
pelled  the  fawses  to  stop,  sod  rent  the  wr  with  acclamations 
of  '  Ijoag  live  our  gracious  Queen  Caroline !'  —  '  God  bless 
her  I*  —  'Down  with  her  enemibs  I'  &c.  Proceeding  along 
PariimaenWBtreet,  up  Ooclupur-street,  and  through  Pall  Mall^ 
they  halted  in  front  of  Carlton  House,  and  gave  three  cheers. 
They  then  moved  forward,  up  St,  James's-street,  and  thence 
to  the  residence  of  Alderman  Wood,  in  South  Audley-stitee^ 
where  they  antved  a  tittle  after  seven  o'clock. 

"  Her  Majet^s  entrance  ipto  the  metropolis,  on  the  very 
day  that  the  King  first  went  down  to  parliament,  to  give  the 
n^al  assent  to  certain  bills  which  had  been  passed*  mij^t 
have  been  accidental,  might  have  been  unavoidable ;  but  that 
the  extraordinary  cavalcade  should  have  been  directed  to 
pass  in  front  of  Carlton  House,  when  the  distance  of  only  a 
few,  yards  could  have  been  lost  by  proceeding  up  the  Hayr 
narket,  seons  not  very  consistent  with  that  delicacy  and  pror 
.pnaty  which  oug^t  to  have  been  preserved  by  her  Majesty's 
adviserp>  To  support  the  Queen  is  one  thing;  to  insult  tbe 
King  is  another. 

"  It  was  on  the  same  day,  however,  that  a  message  irtHn  his 
Mt^eaty  was  delivered  to  both  Houses,  atmonncmg  the  event 
of  die  Quew'^«rnval,  and  calliog  the  attention  of  Parliament 
to  oertun  papers  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  since 
.btOr  d^arture  firom  thia  kingdoip.  In  the  Upper  Houae,  the 
Eltrl  of  X^iverpool  intimated,  fhat  he  sho^ld,  on  the  Knowing 
j6ltj,  propose  an  address  (o  th^  'K^ing,  W^'.fif^t  '^^  move 
-that  .the  pliers  be  reared  to-a  secret  com^ftpe,  to  consider 
efid;  decide  whether  any,  und  if  any,  what  steps  should  be  pur- 
sued-  In  the  QtHqraons,  I<ord  paatlereag^  moved  an  ac^dre^ 
119  th^  ]£!ing, '  vhicb  was  agreed  to;  pp.4  gvre  a  similar  iu- 
tiawitUiq  19  that  of  the  {^  pf  I^^eippd,  in  the  Lords.  On 
Att  im^ftaAiTiig  day-  ( Wedqtp^j,  June  7,)  the  Eail  of  Liver^ 
peid  i»«vbd.  tha  eddr^es,  an4  olfo  ^')^K»atmeDt  of  a  secrta 
OWiyniWRe,  of  ^fteealoi;^  !b»becboseaby  baUot.  In  answ^ 
tOMOK  «baei:vatioD$  of  the -Marquis  of  („ansdowne,  that  <the 
B  3  ' 
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House  of  Lords  composed  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of 
the  country  —  that  they  were  the  only  court  before  which  her 
Majesty  could  be  tried  —  that  the  other  House  might  find 
articles  of  impeachment  against  her  Majesty,  which  must  be 
judged  by  their  Lordships;  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed, 
that  had  there  been  evidence  to  convict  her  Majesty  of -high 
treason,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  to  Irj'  the  case  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  Lordship  then  put  the  suppo- 
Ntitious  case  respecting  the  commission  of  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery, by  a  Queen  of  England  with  a  foreigner,  in  a  forei^ 
country;  and  contended  that  such  a  case  fully  answered  the 
objection  of  the  noble  Marquis,  as  it  precluded  the  possibility 
of  an  impeachm^t  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  case  was 
not  one  of  judicial  cognizance ;  it  would  admit  only  of  a  legis- 
lative  remedy:  it  was  resolved  into  a  question  of  expedient^. 
Lord  Holland  thought,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  might  come  to  a  di^Vnt 
conclusion ;  that  were  the  course  to  be  by  a  bill  of  divorce,  or 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  the  House  would  be  in  an  awk- 
ward predicament,  and  that  the  report  of  the  secret  committee 
could  be  nothing  else  dian  a  pr^udgment  of  ^e  esse.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  repeated,  and  enlarged  upon,  the  arguments 
of  the  Ear\  of  Liverpool ;  and  contended,  that  a  secret  com- 
mittee, instituted  fbr  a  previous  inquiry,  was  onalc^us  to  a 
grand  jury  in  a  court  of  law,  which  affirmed  or  negatived  a 
bin  of  indictment.  A  secret  committee  he  also  r^;arded  as 
a  protecting  interference,  which  might,  as  a  mediate  power, 
recommend  proceedings  more  advantageous  to  the  accused^ 
than  could,  in  the  first  instance,  result  from  an  bpoi  delib«^ 
ation  in  either  House.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  <m  file 
other  hand,  thought,  that  the  illustration  of  the  lew^edlord, 
relative  to  the  o£Bce  of  a  grand  jury,  was  unfbrtunate  for  his 
argument;  as  the  grand  jury,  which  inquired  into  the  pro- 
priety of  instituting  proceedings  in  a  courtof  law, 'was  distinct 
from  the  petty  jury,  which  tried  the  cause;  but^  in  tiie  prtaeaL 
case,  the  grand  jury,  which  was  to  find  the  WU,  was  the  same 
with  the-petty  jury  which  was  to  pronounce  the  verdict. —  Tte 
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motitHi  for  the  ^tpcuntment  of  the  cominittee  was  agreed  to ; 
but  the  ballot  did  not  take  phice  till  the  Itdlowiog  day;  and 
thai,  with  the  view  of  allowing  time  hr  conciliation,  the  far- 
ther proceedings  were  deferred  dll  Monday.  The  memhera 
chosen,  were  as  follows :  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Ixnd  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President,  the  Dukes  of  Beaufint 
and  Northumberland,  the  Marqulases  of  Lansdowne  and 
Buckingham,  the  E^ls  of  Liverpool,  Harrowby,  and  Beau- 
champ,  Lord  Sidmouth,  die  Biaht^  t^  London,  Lord  Bedes- 
dale.  Lord  Erskine,  and  the  Earl  of  I^uderdale. 
""  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Wednesday,  June  7,  Mr. 
Brougham,  thg  Queen's  Attorn^-gencral,  read  a  message 
from  her  Majesty,  which,  aftw  some  prefatory  observations^ 
proceeded  as  follows : 

'  Upon  her  arrival,  the  Queen  is  surprised  to  find  that  a 
mess^e  has  been  sent  down  to  parliament,  requiring  its  atten- 
tion to  written  documents,  and  she  leanis  with  still  greater 
astooishmait,  that  there  is  an  intuition  of  prt^ioalng  that  these 
should  be  referred  to  a  secret  committee.  It  is  this  day  feur- 
teen  years  since  the  first  charges  were  brought  forward  against 
her  Majesty.  Then,  and  upon  every  occasion  during  that 
long  period,  she  has  shewn  the  utmost  readiness  to  meet  her 
accusers,  and  to  court  the  fullest  inquiry  into  her  conduct. 
She  now  also  desires  an  open  invesdgation,  in  which  she  may 
•ee  both  the  charges  and  the  witnesses  against  her  — a  pti- 
vilege  not  denied  to  the  meanest  subject  f^  the  realm.  In  the 
face  of  the  sovereign,  the  parliament,  and  the  country,  she 
solemnly  protests  agunst  the  formati<Ht  vS  a.  secret  tribunal,  to 
examine  documents  privately  prepared  by.ber  adversaries,  as 
A  proceeding  unknown  to  the  law  of  Ox  land,  and  a  fl^^fraot 
-violation  of  all  the  piinc^^es  of  justice.  She  relies,  with  &1I 
coofideuce,  upon  tiie  integrity  of  the  Hodse  of  Commons,  for 
dcfeatii^  the  only  atten^  she  has  reason  to  fear.  The  Queen 
cannot  forbear  toadd,  that  even. before  any  proceedings  were 
resolved  upon,-  she  had  been  treated  in  a  manner  too  ^eU 
calculated  to  prejudge  her  case.  The  omission  of  hef 
name  in  the  Litoi^',  the  withholding  the  meuis  of  convey- 
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coce  usually  affi>rded  to  all  brandies  of  the  royal  ftmily,  thi 
rdosal  even  of  an  answer  to  her  application  fiw  a  place  of 
reddence  in  the  royvl  manfiions,  and  the  studied  slights  oS 
fbraj^  miaiiters  alntMd,  and  of  the  agoits  of  all  fora^ 
powers  over  whom  the  EnglisK  government  had  an;  mfiuoKe) 
must  be  viewed  as  measures  designed  to  pr^odioe  the  woi^d 
against  her,  and  could  only  have  been  justified  by  trial  and 
cuiviction.' 

IdorA  Casdereaf^  row  to  move  that  the  message  mi^^t  be 
taken  into  connderalion,  but  protested  a^^unst  the  atten^t 
vrbich  had  thus  been  made  to  represent  the  crown  and  the 
ministers  in  the  light  of  persecutors  or  prosecutors  in  -diis 
matter.  iHe  Ijordship  observed,  that  instead  of  ballot,  the 
committee  shoold  be  by  nomination.  Aker  comnentingwid) 
much  severity  on  the  coidnct  of  her  Majes^s  adviser^  be 
observed,  that  Mr.  Brougham  had  been  in  poasession  trf  tfae 
proceedings  dete'ntined  on  more  than  a  month.  By  bar  mar- 
riage settlem^t,  the  Queen  was  entitled  to  50,000^.  a-^ae^ 
The  only  condition  on  which  the  late  jm^joflition  hbd  beat 
made  was,  that  she  slKudd  continue  to  Teside  abroad.  He 
poaidvely  disclaimed  any  tender  having  been  made  to  her  to 
give  up  her  dirties  as  Queen.  The  otily  styulatt<»  apsa 
the  queation  of  her  dignity  was,  that  while.  travcUiBg  abroadt 
she  should,  according  to  an  established  custom  amongst  illns- 
tzious  characters,  asmme.sadi  a  title  a*  could  not  €»eatc  a 
perpetual  question  amu^pt  our  minislers  at  foKsgn  courts,  as 
■to  the  manner  in  which  ^e  was  to  be  tieatad  by  then.  After 
fais  Lordship  had  moved  for  referring  the  pqiem  to  a  oecnt 
committee,  Mr.  Broo^unn  cdijected  at  great  len^h  to  the 
evidence  which  was  to  be  kid  b^ire  the  committee,  eoasitr 
in^  as  be  said,  entirely  of  papers  — of  letten  — of  anonymous 
-letters — ocdlected  by  a  aecset  commissioa  at  MUan,  iMA 
kad  sat  for  ten  months  under  the  superintendance  of  a  gead^ 
Bian  of  the  lBW,.one  of  his  Majesty's  oouiKtL  tit.  Bmu^iam 
oitatiated  upon  a  vaiirty  of  points  cdnneotod  with  theootjat^ 
pmiteladLy  apaa  -numerous  instances  of  oe&iiDuB  coadust 
alleged  to.  have  been  practised  upon  her  MiBea^onAe  «i»' 
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tioeat;  dUr  vhich,  hb.  Cataaag,  in  reply,  compUined  that 
the  dissdrt  whi^  tbe  hooorable  and  learned  i^tloum  bad 
ehewa  at  St.  Oner's  to  the  propwitiiK],  had  not  been  :eK-r 
^r«»ged  b^ire  he  ]«A  X^ondon.  Mr.  Cannbig  justified  tht 
omission  of  Her  Majesty's  name  in  die  Liturgy.  Mr. 
B^u^kam,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Canoing,  declared  that  her  Ma- 
jesty .  had  no  mone  knowledge  of  the  negociation  aUudcd  to 
than  the  child  unborn.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  this 
disdfliiiier  on  tbe  pext  of  the  Isanied  counsel  has  never  yet 
been  accounted  for. 

At  the  intCance  of  Mr.  Wilberfwoe,  the  House  of  CatOr 
ptota  adjourned  until  Friday  (June  9,)  in  order  to  ofl^  on 
-opportunity  of  coouag  to  some  arrangemeot  which  might  tend 
to  tbe  ffdjustssent  of  those  iraheppy  differences  whioh  (as  the 
waiable  mover  observed)  all  wise  and  good  men  bo  dct^y 
^pbwed.  On  Friday,  Lord  Castleiea^  moved  the  fuE^r 
ai^JMiriuaeBt  of  the  business  until  Monday.  Cte  Monday,-  as 
it  was  understood  swne  u^ociations  were  going  forward,  thft 
eiAlsideration  of  the  bonness  was  again  delayed.  R(^)eated 
poB^tmements  ffif  diese  important  proceedings  were  move^ 
and  agreed  to.  On  Monday,  Judc  ICKh,  tbe  Earl  of  Liver-  > 
po(d  announced  tbe  foiltue  of  the  o^ociadiMi,  and  laid  upon 
the  table  a  inrittG  of  pi^Kirs,  tbe  detail  of  tbe  prooecdings. 

On  the  inotioii  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  an.  address  was  pee>- 
sented  to  the  Queen,  stzeDoously  reaemiBending  to  her  Mar 
jes^  aft  mach  ctxicesuon  as  tbe  features  of  ibe  case  'wontd 
adnu^  and  eirtie»tti^  that  as  such  "  large  advanees  had  bee* 
made  towards  a  n^gociation,  her  Migesbf  wtndd  yield  to  the 
earnest  solicitude  of  the  House  of  CkmmoBS,  and  foibear  to 
press  the  adoptiou  aS  dioae  prqxMitiwu  ea  which  any  matenai 
difierence  of  opinion  rested."  A  slight  ameodamt  was  |nw- 
posed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  whkli  was  according  adopted; 
BBiiSl.  Wilbecforoe,  Mr.  Stuart  Wwtley,  fiir  Thomas  ^ 
^apd^  and  Mr.  Banks,  were  then  dqmted  to  wait  upon  Ae 
HbfiBeo  with  the  addnss.  It  was  ^ccondJBgjiy  praseoted  in  dui: 
faqat-bttfiw  M^ea^  dtdkupg  to  oonply  wUbibpnayer,*!) 
fcD^«'(ff-«.'n4B0«iBttM  wiere  eliitirdj  at  an  end.. 
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On  Monday,  the  S6th,  in  the  Upper  Hoose,  Lord  Dmk 
presented  a  petition  from  her  Majes^,  protesting  against  mj 
secret  enquiry,  and  praying  to  be  heard  by  her  counsel  at  the 
bar  of  their  Lordships'  House  that  day,  up<Hi  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  petition. 

Agreeably  with  this  prayer,  her  Majes^s  counsel,  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  Denmso,  were  called  in,  and  respectively  heard 
at  great  length  in  support  t^the  petition.  The  meeting  of  the 
secret  committee  was  then,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Liver* 
pool,  deferred  till  Wednesday.     . 

On  July  5th,  another  petition  was  presented  from  the 
Queen,  stating,  that  she  was  perfectly  ready,  at  that  moment, 
to  enter  upon  her  defence,  on  the  charges  against. her,  as  kx 
as  she  could  understand  them ;  and  she  begged  to  ronind  their 
-Lordships  that,  as  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to 
have  certain  witnesses  &r  her  future  dc&ncei  she  wished  to 
have  the  nature  of  the  charges  agunst  her  distinetiy  stated  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings.  And,  fiifthemtore,  her 
Majesty  prayed  to  be  heard  at  their  Lordships'  bar  that  even- 
ing by  her  counsel. 

After  some  discussion,  the  question  for  calling  counsel  was 
imt,  and  nf^atived  without  a  division. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  rose  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
blueing  a  bill,  (of  which  the  following  is  a  ct^y,)  founded  up<m 
the  report  of  (he  secret  committee.  Mis  Lordship's  opinion 
was,  that  were  they  to  retrace  thdr  stqis,  there  wi^  no  other 
mode  of  proceeding  than  that  which  had  been  adopted.  It 
was  at  least  donhtfiil  whether  an  impeachment  could  be  sus- 
tuned ;  the  case  could  not  be  tried  in  the  eccledastical  courts 
nor  in  the  courts  of  law :  —  a  legislative  proceeding,  therefore, 
was  all  that  remained ;  uid,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  stili  tbou^t  it  better  that  the  proceedings  should 
ori^ate  in  that  house,  and  that  the  bill  should  be  brou|^ 
forward  on  the  r^wrt  of  a  secret  committee,  rather  than  oa 
the  responnbili^  of  ministers.  It  was  not  a  questiiMi  respect- 
ing an  individiial  only ;  it  was  a  great  ftate  question ;  aOd  he 
did  not  feel  that  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  was  in 
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any  degree  inconsistent  with  those  "principles  of  justice,  which 
they  had  all  an  equal  interest  in  maintaining.  Tlie  essence  of 
the  charge  was  comprehended  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill. 
On  the  second  reading,  the  time  for  which  might  be  hereafter 
determined,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  go  to  the  proof.  After 
some  observati(ms,  in  the  hope  that  the  accused  might  be  able 
to  disprove  the  charges,  the  bill  was  read  by  the  clerk :  — 

"  An  act,  entitled  an-^  act  for  depriving  Carolme  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  of  and  from  the  style  and 
title  of  Queen  of  these  realms,  and  of  and  from  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  immunities,  now  belonging  to  her  as  Queen 
Consort.' 

"  Whereas,  in  the  year  1814,  her  Majesty,  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,' then  Princess  of  Wales,  and  now  Queen 
Consort  of  this  realm,  being  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  engaged  in 
her  service,  in  a  menial  situation,  one  Bartolomo  Pergami, 
otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  a  foreigner  of  low  station,  who 
had  before  served  in  a  similar  capacity. 

*•  And  whereas,  after  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  other- 
wise Bartolomo  Bergami,  had  entered  the  service  ofher  Koyal 
Highness  the  said  Princess  of  Wales,  a  most  onbecoming  and 
degrading  intimacy  commenced  between  her  Royal  Highness 
and  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber- 
gami. 

«  And  whereas  her  Royal  Highness  not  only  advanced  the 
said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  to  a 
high  station  in  her  Royal  Higfaness's  hons^old,  and  received 
into  her  service  many  of  his  relations,  some  of  them  in  inferiorj 
and  others  in  high  and  confidential,  situations  about  her  Royal 
Highness's  person,  but  bestowed  upon  him  other  great  and 
extraordinary  marks  of  fiivour  and  distinction ;  obtained  for 
Jitm  orders  of  knighthood  and  titles  of  honor,  and  conferred 
upon  him  a  pretended  order  of  knighthood,  which  her  Royd 
Hi^ness  had  taken  upon  herself  to  institute  without  any  just 
or  Uwfol  authority. 

**  And  whflreas.  her  said  Royal  Highness,' whilst  the  said 
Bartolomo  Pei^mi,  otherwise  Borttdomo  Bergami,  was  in 
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her  said  service}  Airther  anmindfuL  of  her  exalted  rank  Vd 
station,  and  of  her  duty  to  your  Majes^,  and  wholly  regard- 
less of  her  own  honor  and  character,  conducted  herselt*  towards 
the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami, 
and  in  other  respects,  botjh  in  public  ^nd  private>  in  the  various 
places  and  countries  which  her  Bt^al  HigfatMss  visited,  with 
indecent  and  offensive  &niiliarity  and  freedom,  and  carried  oo 
A  licentloua,  disgraceful,  and  adulterous  intercourse  with  the 
sud  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  which 
continued  for  a  long  period  of  time  during  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  residence  abroad,  by  which  conduct  of  her  s^d  Royal 
Hi^neas,  great  scandal  and  dishonor  have  been  brou^t  upcm 
your  Majesty's  family  and  this  kingdom.  Therefore,  to  ma- 
nifest our  deep  sense  of  such  scandalous,  disgraoefiil,  and 
vicious  conduct  on -the  part  of  her  said  Majesty,  by  wtnch  the 
has  violated  the  du^  she  owed  to  your  Majesty,  and  has  ren- 
dered herself  unworthy  of  the  exalted  rank  and  station  of 
Queen  Consort  of  this  realm ;  and  to  evince  our  just  reganj 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Crotrn  and  the  honor  of  Uie  nation ;  we, 
your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords 
^iritnal  and  Temporsl  and  Commons  in  Parliameut  assem- 
bled, do  hereby  entreat  your  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacled, 
and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  aul 
Temporal  and  CcHnmons  in  this  present  Pu'liament  assemUed, 
and  by  the  autliority  of  the  same,  that  her  said  Majefty>  Ca.- 
rtJine  Amelia  £lizabeth,  from  and  aflerthe  passing  of  thisact, 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  deprived  of  the  title  of  Queen,  and  i^ 
bU  the  prerogatives,  rights,  privil^es,  and  exealptitms,  op- 
pertuning  to  her  as  Queen  Consort  i^  this  realm ;  and  thst 
her  said  Majesty  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
for  ever  be  disabledand  rendered  incapable  of  using,  axerdoB^ 
and  enjoying  the  same,  or  any  of  them ;  and  moreover,  that  tbp 
marriage  betweeo  his  Majesty  and  the  said  Cartdine  Am^ 
Elizabeth  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  from  hencefert^  for  evm 
vriiollydiMotTsd,  annulled,  and  mode  vmd,  toiUl  inteatAnn- 
structiom,  and  puiposes,  wjbatiowier.' 
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This  tnll  hanng  b«en  read,  a  fint  time,  Lord  LiTopooI'a 
iBolioD  that  cofMM  b«  sent  to  the  Qneen,  llie  QoecB's  Attw- 
ney-general,  aod  the  King'ii  Attorney-general,  wu  agreed- to. 
On  the  renewed  mo^oa  of  Lord  Docre,  for  c^ing  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's cwiDsel,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  promised  that,  should  a 
petition  be  presetted  the  next  day,  the  bill  being  then  in  pro* 
grass,  he  would  not  object  to  it. 

This  bill  was  fixed  to  be  read  for  the  second  time,  on  the 
17th  August,  and  the  following  r^ulatiMis  respecting  the 
attendance  of  the  peers  were  made : 

*'  llat  the  Honse  should  be  called  over  on  Thursday  the 
17th  August,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  That  the  call  should  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  their 
Lordships. 

"  That  no  Peer  shoidd  be  absent  on  that  day,  nor  any  sub- 
sequent Qoe  during  the  |nt>oeedhig8,  without  leare  from  dieir 
Lordsh^B. 

"  That  no  Peer  ^uld  vote  by  proxy. 

"  That  the  Lord  Chancdlor  shook}  write  letters  to  their 
'Lordships,  requiring  their  attendance  in  the  manner  above 
stated." 

On  the  1  ?th  August,  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  nine  o'clock, 
die  Lord  Chan(%llor  arrived  at  the  House,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  woolsack.  The  question  for  counsel  to  be  called  in, 
was  soon  put  and  carried.  Mr.  Brougham,  (her  Majesty's 
Attorney-general,)  Mr.  Deuman,  (her  Solicitor-general,)  Dr. 
Luidiington  and  Messrs.  Tindal  and  Wild,  as  counsel,  and 
Mr.  Vizard,  as  solicitor,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 
^Vl!r.(^0i»d,  (his  Majesty's  Attomey-^neral,)  Sir  John  Copley, 
^his  Solicitor-general,)  Dr.  Adam,  and  Mr.  Park,  as  -counsel} 
vn^  Mr.  Powd,  as  solicitor,  attended  on  the  part  of  the  pro^ 
secution. 

Frdimioary  discussions  oocu[ued  the  two  first  days.  On 
the  ISdi,  the  Attomey-generaJ,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  proceeded  to  open  his  case.  It  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  enter  into  s  particular  detail  of  eveiits,  which 
must  be  yet  so  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public. 
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The  witDeases  for  the  prosecnUtm,  exdosive  of  inteipreteiB, 
and  others  examined  merely  to  verily  documents,  were  tweu^- 
five  in  number.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  their  names  and  occu- 
pations: 

Theodore  Majoccbi,  courier ;  Gaetano  Paturzo,  owner  of 
a  polacre ;  Vicenza  Gai^uiloy  master  of  a  polaore.  Frandsco, 
cook ;  Captains  Pecbell  and  Briggs ;  Barbara  Knntz ;  Pretro 
Puchi,  waiter  at  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Trieste ;  Guiseppe  Bi- 
anchi,  door-keeper  oftfaeGrand  Bretagne  Inn,  Venice;  Paolo 
Ragazzoni,  mason  at  the  Villa  d'Este ;  Gerokmo  Mtjanii 
superintendant  of  the  gardens  of  the  Princess  of  Wales; 
Paolo  Og^oni,  undercook  to  the  Princess ;  I.oui$a  DiunoDl, 
femme  de  chambre  to  the  Princess ;  Luigi  Qaldini,  mason  at 
the  Villa  d'£ste;  Allesandro  Finetti,  ornamental  punter  at 
the  Villa  d'Este;  Domenico  Brusa,  Bias<m  at  the  Villa  d'Este; 
Antonio  Bianchi,  inhabitant  of  Como ;  Giovanni  Ludni,  white- 
washer  at  Villa  d'Este;  Carlo  Rancatti,  confectioner  to  tlie 
Princess;  Francesco  Cassina,  mason  at  the  Villa  d'Este; 
Guiseppe  Rastetli,  superintendant  to  the  stables  of  the  Prin- 
cess; Guiseppe  Galli,  waiter  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Burlians; 
Guiseppe  Dei  Orto,  baker  to  the  Princess;  Guiseppe  Gugiari, 
boatman  on  the  Lake  of  Como ;  Guiseppe  Sacchi,  equerry  and 
courier. 

On  the  21st,  the  Attorney-general  ctmcluded  his  stat^nent 
of  the  charges  against  die  Queen.  Interpreters  were  sworn 
in  on  ^ther  side ;  and  the  first  witness,  Theodore  Majocchi) 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  ^ve  in  his  evidaice. 
Her  Majesty  entered  the  House  during  the  examination  id 
this  witn^s,  and,  on  seeing  him,  shrieked  aloud,  and  re- 
tired somewhat  predpitately,  declaring  she  couhl  not  bear  to 
look  upon  a  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  base  in- 
gratitude. 

On  September  7th,  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  having  be^i  all  given  in,  the  Solicitor-general 
summed  up  the  case  ibr  the  bill. 

On  September  the  9th,  it  was  finally  ord^^d^  that  three 
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weeks  should  be  allowed  to  the  counsel  for  the  Queen,  to 
prepare  her  defence.  The  House  adjourned  to  Tuesday  the 
Sd  of  October,  when  Mr.  Brougham  opened  the  defence  with 
a  long  and  eloquent  address.  On  the  5th  October,  the  ex- 
aminalioD  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  commenced.  Th^ 
w^e  as  follows ;  James  Lenun,  clerk  to  her  Majesty's  soli- 
citor; Ctrfunel  Butler  St.  Leger,  the  Earl  of  Guilford, -Lord 
Glenbervi^  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  Lord  Lando^  Honour- 
able Keppel  Craven,  Sir  WiHiam  Gell,  Sicard,  her  Major- 
Domo;  Dr.  Holland,  Charles  Mills,  Esq.,  Colonel  Thetdini, 
Carlo  Forti,  Lieutenant  Flynn,  'William  Carringtrai,  Lien- 
tenant  Hownam,  Granville  Sliarpe,  Santeno  Lugiaoi,  Gui- 
seppo  Carolini,  Phillippo  Pomoni,  Pompilio  Pomati,  Antonio 
Maoini,  Rumarigo  Salvadori,  Colonel  Oliviere  Tcnnaao,  and 
Carlo  Vassali. 

On  Monday,  Novemba  €,  the  defence  of  the  Queen  ended, 
having  occupied  forty-nine  days.  The  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  votes;  and  on 
November  10,  the  third  reading  of  it  was  carried  by  a  majc^ 
rity  of  nine  votes. 

We  must  here,  in  common  justice,  explain  the  rase  de 
guerre  (whether  justifiable  or  not,  it  is  not  for  us  to  de<ude) 
by  which  the  list  of  the  minority  was  on  the  third  reading  so 
materially  swdled. 

Atler  the  second  reading  the  bill  went  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  As  several  peers  and  bishops,  &om  religious 
scruples,  had  ^ven  their  votes  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  uptHi  the  express  understanding,  that  when  the  bill  went 
into  a  committee,  the  divorce  clause  would  be  excluded,  which 
would  leave  only  the  degradation  of  her  Majesty  from  the 
rank  of  Queen,  and  being  considered  as  the  £rst  female  in  the 
United  Kingdoms,  ministers,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
wishes  of  those  peers,  expressed  a  desire  to  exclude  the 
divorce  clause,  in  which  they  were  not  supported  by  many  c£ 
the  peers  who  had  voted  fi>r  the  second  reading.  The 
opposition  took  advantage  of  the  difierence  of  opinion  in  those 
peers  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  and  in  direct  con- 
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tradictioa  to  their  previously  expresiad  opinims,  mgei  &e 
propriety  at  retting  the  divorce  clause  in  Uie  bill,  in  theAiU 
expectation,  that  on  the  third  reading  of  die  bill,  the  majori^ 
would  be  BO  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  reJigious  scniples 
of  a.  certain  number  of  peers  and  bishops,  who  would  vote 
against  it,  that  gonremineDt  woi^  be  c4>liged  to  abandon  the 
bill;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  sent  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  would  be  thrown  out  upon  the  same  religtous 
scruples  as  that  of  inexpediency. 

On  the  9A  November  a  division  took  j^ace  on  the  ex- 
dusion  of  the  divorce  clause,  when,  in  consequ^ice  of  die 
Queen's  friends  voting  for  its  retentioh,  the  motion  was  n^a- 
tived  by  a  msjtmty  of  sixty-seven  votes,  thereby  pla^ng 
government  in  the  minority.  The  consequence  of  this  stra- 
tagem was,  that  on  the  10th  November,  the  fifty- third  day  of 
trial,  when  die  biU  was  read  for  the  third  drae,  gov^iuoait 
lost  the  support  of  the  twelve  peers  and  bishops  who  had 
stated  dieir  objections  to  the  divorce  clause. 

Oa  die  motion  of  Lord  Liverpool,  however,  the  question  t£ 
the  passing  of  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  pot  on  that  day  six 
hionths.  ' 

Against  the  abandonment  of  the  bill,  formal  protests  were 
entered  into  by  various  noblemwi. 

During  the  trial,  lier  Majesty  bad  several  times  visited  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  all  of  which  occasions  she  was  received 
by  the  mob  with  the  loudest  demonstrations  of  applause. 
The  news  of  her  release  from  the  bill  of  pdns  and  penalties 
was  wdcomed  with  tumultuous  approbadon  without  the  walls 
of  die  Hoose ;  and  pardal  illuminations  throughout  London, 
testified  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  her  partizans.  In  muiy 
instances,  however,  this  ^parent  manifestation  of  respect 
was  by  no  means  voluntary;  but  for  dte  first  two  or  three 
nights  after  the  abandonmnit  <^  the  bill,  numeroiis  bands  of 
riotous  and  mi^^ded  persons  pervaded  the  streete,  for  the 
fjurpoiie  of  demolishing  the  windows  of  tbose  who  -rrere  most 
obstinate  in  their  refusal  to  illuminate.  At  l^igth  the  ferment 
subsided,  and  order  was  once  mcnre  restored. 
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-  Numereus  addresses  of  congratnlation  were  pbnred  in  upon 
her  Majesty  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  the  public 
Companies  visited  the  Queen  in  procession,  carrying  with 
them  their  respective  addresses  of  congratulations.  Ilie 
answers  to  these  ebullitions  of  attachment  too  often  partook,  of 
the  decided,  and,  not  seldom,  libellous  character  of  the  docu- 
ments themselves.  These  were,  of  course,  not  written  by  her 
Msjes^,  but  by  some  person  in  her  employ.  Their  violence 
was  such  as  to  elicit  the  ^f^probation  even  of  those  de- 
^dedly  hostile  to  the  measures  of  GovernmenL 

Ewfy  in  ^e  month  of  May  last,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  immediate  coronsdon  of  his  Majesty  had  been  detar- 
mioed  on,  and  the  Queen  joining  in  this  belief,  although  no 
ofBcial  annonnc«nent  had  been  made  to  that  effect,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Ae  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  5th,  demanding  to  bb 
present  at  the- ceremony.  To  this  she  received  a  replj',  ap- 
prising her,  "  that  his  Mtyesty  having  determined  that  the 
Queen  should  form  no  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  coron- 
atimi,  it  was  his  royal  pleasure  that  the  Queen  should  not 
attend  the  said  ceremony." 

On  the  fith  c^  June  the  report  of  the  renewed  intention  of 
his  Majesty  to  be  crowned,  was  confirmed  by  the  issue  of  a 
second  proclamation,  {^pointing  Thursday,  the  19th  of  July, 
for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  i^  and,  on  the  same  day, 
luiother  proclamation  was  issued,  appointing  the  Court  of 
Claims,  which  again  assembled,  heard,  and  determined  all 
the  petitions  and  claims  which  had  not  been  previously 
decided. 

Her  Majesty  transmitted  three  memorials  to  the  King,  as- 
serting her  legal  right  to  participate  in  the  honours  of  the 
coronation,  and  praying  that  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
that  purpose  should  be  taken,  and  communicated  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. They  were  all  referred  by  the  King  to  the  Privy 
Council,  who  assembled  at  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  to  hear 
cpunsel  in  support  of  her  Majesty's  daim  to  be  crowned. 

The  Council  Chamber  was  greatly  crowded.     Among  the 
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Frity  Coondllors  were,  th«  Dukes  of  Ytnic  and  ClBtoneei 
dw  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Lords  Uverpool,  Eldon,  H«r> 
rowby,  Wastmoreland,  Sidmoutb,  and  Londonderry;  one  or 
two  Bishops ;  several  erf*  the  Judges  j  Mr.  Tterney,  Mr.  Pe^ 
&c.  The  King's  Attorney  and  Solicitor  GeneraJi  Mes&rt. 
Broogbiun  and  Denman,  and  Dr,  LushingtOD,  who  were  iD 
attendance,  were  called  in.  The  clerk  read  the  order  of  the 
Council)  that  her  Majesty  should  be  heard  by  counsel,  in 
compUoDce  with  the  prayer  of  one  of  her  memotuds,  at  10 
o'clock  on  that  morning. 

Mr.  Brougham  addressed  their  Lordships  at  considerable 
length,  adducing  many  historical  facts,  to  prove  that  the 
Qiieen  of  England  possessed  the  legal  and  constitutional  right 
df  being  crowned.  He  resumed  his  argument  on  the  fdlow- 
ing  day.  After  the  learned  gentleman  had  finished,  Mr.  Den- 
man was  next  heard  in  support  of  the  claim,  and  condfiOed 
speaking  until  nearly  two  o'clock.  The  argum^its  of  both 
her  Majesty's  advocates  were  confined  to  the  usage;  and  they 
produced  eight  instances  of  joint  coronations  sinc«  the  cm- 
quest,  while  they  admitted,  in  the  same  period,  five  cases  of 
kingK  crowned  alone,  with  wives  living  at  the  time  of  Ae 
respective  coronations.  The  Council  assembled  agfdn  a 
few  days  afterwards,  when  the  Attorney  General  rose  to 
address  the  Court,  and  contended  that  so  far  from  andent 
usage  being  in  fevour  of  the  right,  as  maintained  by  her 
Majesty's  counsel,  all  historical  evidence  gave  a  flat  denial 
to  the  presumption.  That  there  could  be  no  right  in  the 
case  he  thought  evident,  because  it  had  never  been  mefl- 
tioned  by  any  writer  on  the  laws  of  the  country,  hoT  by  aJiy 
authority  ever  engaged  in  considering  or  discussing  the 
privileges  and  immunities  appertaimng  to  queens  c<MlS0lt. 
J[f,  as  had  been  contended,  the  coronation  of  a  quecA  Wis  an 
independent  and  substantive  ceremony,  it  must  have  taken 
place  in  every  instance,  which  was  not  the  fact.  The  coron* 
atJon  of  a  king  was  accompanied  by  political  acts.  While  fio 
such  acts  belonged  to  a  quel's  coronation;  every  evidence 
3»        ■ 
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taoded  to  provs  that  however  usual  it  might  haye  heen  to 
crown  the  queens  of  EngUnd,  they  had  no  right  t»  demand 
the  pet&rnuuiee  of  that  ceremony,  which  was  plwnly  depen- 
dent on  the  wiU  of  the  soTweign.  The  Attorney  General 
having  cmduded  hi>  remarks,  the  Sididtor  General  fol- 
lowed, sod  spoke  in  tqipoutioD  to  the  claim  ^xiut  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Mr.  Brou^am  was  heard  in  reply, 
and  after  a  speech  of  two  hours,  strangers  were  excluded, 
and  the  Conncil  deliber^ed  a  short  time.  They  once  more 
adjourned  for  three  days. 

They  finally  decided  against  the  Queen's  daim  t9  be 
crowned.  Against  this  decision  her  Mi^esty  entered  a  solemn 
protest. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  her  Majesty's  protest,  she  wrot^ 
to  Lord  Kdmoutfa,  on  the  11th  of  July,  stating,  "  that  she 
cnuidered  it  necessary  to  inform  his  Ixtrdship  that  it  was 
her  intention  to  be  present  at  the  ccmNiation,  and,  therefor^ 
delnuided  that  a  suitaUe  place  might  be  prepartid  for  her 
reception."  Lord  Sidmouth'a  atiswer  simply  referred  her 
Majesty  to  Lord  Liverpool's  re|ily  to  her  letter  of  the 
5th  of  May  last,  "  that  it  was  not  his  Holy's  pleasure  to 
comedy  with  the  application  contained  in  her  Majes^'s  last 
letter." 

On  Monday,  the  Iflth,  Lord  Hood  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Dldce  of  Norlblk,  as  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  informing  him 
that  it  was  her  Majest^s  intention  to  be  at  Westminster 
AU)ey  at  half  past  8  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  and  re- 
questing him  to  have  persons  in  attendance  to  conduct  her  to 
her  seat.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  his  answer,  stated,  that 
he  was  net  acting  in  his  character  of  Earl  Marshal,  and 
referred  her  Majes^  to  his  depu^,  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham. 

On  the  19th,  (July,)  die  morning  of  the  coronation,  every 
one  was  anxious  to  learn  what  course  her  Majesty  would  pur- 
sue. It  was  scarcely  expected  she  would  make  her  appearance. 
-Howeveri  soc«  aftef  6  o'clock,  her  MiyesQr  came  in  her  royal 
T  2 
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carriage  of  state,  drawn  by  six  horses,  accompanied  by  another 
carriage,  in  which  was  Lord  Hood. 

In  her  M^sty's  carriage  sat  Lady  A.' Hamilton  and:  Lady 
Hood.  Her  Majesty  had  slept  at  her  town  house  in  South 
Audley-street,  and  had  ordered  her  carriages  by  6  o'clock. 

The  following  account  has  been  published  by  authority  of 
her  Majes^ :  — ^ 

*•  Her  Majesty  set  out  from  her  house  in  Soath  Audl^- 
Btreet,  and  proceeding  through  the  Porks  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  went  to  Dean's  Yard,  where  her  Majesty  got  out  of 
her  carriage,  in  expectation  of  being  allowed  to  enter,  but  was 
refitsed  at  two  doors  of  entrance;  and  her  carrii^e  havb^ 
drawn  off,  her  Majesty  was  obliged  to  wiut  in  the  passage  till 
it  was  called  back,  when  her  Majesty  proceeded  towards 
Poet's  Comer,  and  again  got  out  of  her  carriage  in  Old 
[New]  Palace-yard,  and  sought  admittance  by  two  tem- 
porary doors,  which,  upon  her  Majes^s  approacli,  were  closed 
in  her  &ce;  after  which,  some  of  the  people  pointed  out  the 
opening  to  Uie .  platform.  Upon  ascending  this,  her  Majesty 
was  again  obstructed  by  the  police  officers,  till  an  officer  (it 
is  believed  of  the  GuJards)  politely  allowed  her  Majee^  to 
cross  the  platform,  and  her  M^esty  walked  from  tboice  to 
Old  Palace  Yard,  and  entered  first  the  passage  to  Cotton 
Garden;  after  whic^,  her  Majesty  proceeded  along  the  co- 
vered way  to  Poet's  Corner,  and  when  arrived  at  the  door 
was  refused  admittance  without  tickets;  upon  which  Lord 
Hood  produced  one,  and  was  informed  it  would  admit  one 
person;  upon  which  Ix>rd  Hood  observed,  he  did  not  sup 
pose  the  Queen  required  a  ticket  of  admission ;  to  which  one 
of  the  persons  appointed  for  the  admission  of  the  company, 
observed,  he  did  not  know  the  Queen,  and  positivdy  fcnbade 
her  Majesty  from  entering ;  and  one  of  the  Poor  Knights  of 
Windsor  came  up,  and  said  there  was  no  pUCe  for  her  Ma- 
jes^.  Thus,  finding  every  effort  to  gain  admittance  proved 
inefiectual,  her  Majesty  immediately  returned  to  her  carriage, 
«od  [Koceeded  through  Whitehall,  Palt-mallj  and  -Sb  'JamesV 
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:  Street,  Piccadilly,  to  her  houBe,  attended  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people.  Although  the  difierent  persons  at  the 
Abbey  were  all  under  orders  to  say  they  did  not  know  hef 
Majesty,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  her  Majes^  came  in  the 
royal  state  carriage,  and  that  the  Guards,  whereTW  she 
passed,  presented  arms." 

On  the  20th  her  Majesty  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ArchlMshc^ 
of  Canterbury,  in  which  she  informed  him  of  her  denre  to  be 
crowned  some  days-  after  the  King,  and  before  the  arrange- 
ments were  done  away  with,  so  that  there  might  be  no  ad- 
ditional expence.  The  Archbi^op,  in  his  aAswer,  repre- 
sented that  he  could  take  no  part  in  the  ceremony,  except  in 
consequence  of  orders  from  the  Sovereign. 

The  Queen's  disappointments  and  vexations  were  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  cor<Ht- 
lUion  of  the  King  her  Majesty  was  taken  dangerously  ilL 
Her  complaint  is  said  to  have  been  an  obstruction  of  the 

.  bowels,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. On  Thursday,  the  2d  August,  she  was  attended  by 
three  physicians,'  of  whom  the  senior  was  Dr.  Maton,  so  much 
distinguished  by  his  skilful  and  zealous  care  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent.  In  the  course  of  that  day  her  Majesty  was  copiously 
bled;  she  passed  a  quiet  ni^t,  but  her  symptoms  remained 
the  same.  The  following  day  she  was  immersed  for  about 
a  quarter-  of  an  hour  in  a  warm  bath,  which  moderated  the 
pain,  but  in  other  re^>ect5  was  unavailing;  connected  with 
the  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  was  a  nausea  at  the  stomach, 
which  rc^telled  both  food  and  medicine.  Another  pbysidan. 
Dr.  Ainslie,'wa8  BOW  called  in,  and  her  Majesty's  l^;al  advisera 
also  attended  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  her  proper^ 
and  other  legal  matters ;  and  her  will  was  then  drawn  up. 

She  passed  on  indifferent  nig^t,  but  tdwards  the. morning 
.of  Saturday  obtained  some  tranquil  sleep,  and  in  the  course 
.of  the  day  was  able  to  keep  sonw  gmd  on  her  stomach.  She 
slept  great  part  of  diis  day,  which  induced  some  observers  to 
believe  that  an  inward  mortificatitHi  had  commoiced.     I^i^ 
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howeYer.  cooliQtuB  tolerably  easy,  and  puaed  that  ni^t 
better  Uutn  the  preceding  one ;  but  Sooday  produced  no  ap- 
pnretit  (jumge  in  her  symptoms.  In  tbe  coarse  of  this  day 
I>r,  BailUe  was  sent  for,  by  express,  from  GloDCeaterabtre. 
Dunng  the  night  of  Sunday  she  had  soioe  relief,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  hopes  b^an  to  be  entertained  that  ^e  had  passed 
th^  prints  of  her  disorder.  In  the  morning  of  Monday  ber 
sMe  was  polAinly  more  &vourable  than  it  had  been.  At  half 
•past  two  o'clock  on  tliat  day  Dr.  Baillie  arrived,  and  iaime- 
diately  held  a  consultation  with  the  four  other  pbysidans. 
Her  M^esty  had  been  bled  with  leeches,  and  found  heradf 
able  to  retain  tm  her  stomach  a  little  arrowroot,  and  sooie 
medicine :  she  had  also,  at  her  own  request,  been  raised  from 
her  bed,  and  was  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  when  she  was  first 
«Hi  by  Dr.  Baillie.  Still  her  Majesty  was  extremely  weak 
ahd  kehU  from  her  long  and  acute  sofierings,  and  the  small 
portion  of  sustenance  that  she  had  been  able  to  take ;  and 
when  she  spi^e  (which  she  did,  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
her  pn^rty,  and  other  matters],  she  was  very  &inl^  and 
felt  it  necessary  to  be  revived  from  time  to  time  by  a  smelling 
btAtife  The  hopes  that  were  entertained  daring  the  latter 
part  of  Monday,  however,  were  rapidly  weakened  in  the 
.  course  of  the  night,  and  had  entirely  vanished  on  Tuesday 
coming,  the  7th,  when  it  was  evident  that  her  Mqesty, 
af^T  a  sleepless  n^ht,  had  suffered  a  relapse,  or  ratba, 
that  the  favourable  appearances  of  the  day  bad  been  meiely 
^elusive. 

At  this  tifne  tb«  Queui  herself  gave  iqii  all  bope^  and 
declared  she  could  not  survive  the  day.  Abottt  noon  she 
complained  of  violet  paios  in  the  abdomen,-  which  weie 
shortly  followed  by  ctrnvulHoo :  a  ^eng  opiate  medicine  wu 
now  administeredt  which  allayed  the  pain  for  a  moment  but 
prodived  ibr  an  hour  or  two  a  disposition  to  dose.  Abost 
three  ^clo:ck  the  pains  returaed,  attended  with  the  most 
.ahif^^^ig  syinptfflBS.  £Tery  meuis  that  skiU  and  attentjqn 
^e?M  A^^.  w«r«  now  engfto^  bgr-  the,  pbyHciass ;  but  it  was 
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«U  to  valiL  At  fi}ur  o^lock  her  Mifjesty  became  xtfidly 
vfoine ;  her  respiration  wu  difficult :  about  eight  she  sunk 
into  a  state  of  entire  stupor,  and  having  loin  for  two  hours 
and  twenty-fire  minutes  in  that  state,  at  length  breathed 
her  last. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  her  M^es^a  will : 

*'  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  m^  Caroling 
QneeD-Coniort  of  the  United  Kingdcun  of  Great  Britaio  and 
Ireland.     I  revoke  all  former  wills. 

"  I  constitnte  and  appunt  Stephen  Lushington,  Doctor  c^ 
Laws,  and  Thomas  Wilde,  Esq.  Banister  at  Law,  trustees 
and  exocutfMS  of  this  my  will. 

*<  In  executloo  of  all  powers  given  me  by  the  wUl  of  my 
late  mother,  Augusta,  Duchess  of  Brunswick^Lunenburgh* 
I  appoint,  limi^  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  said  trustee^ 
all  my  right,  title,  and  interest  under  the  said  mil,  and  also 
all  the  rest  of  my  property,  real  and  personal,  debts  and 
efiects,  of  whatsoever  nature  or  kind  soever,  and  wheresoever 
situate,  upon  trust  to  receive  and  collect  the  same ;  and,  when 
collected,  convert  into  money,  and  invest  it  at  their  discr^on 
in  the  fimds  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or'  otherwise :  and,  upon 
further  trust,  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  whole  of  the  said 
.trust  pnqier^  to  William  Austin,  who  has  been  long  under 
my  protection)  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  21  years;  and,  in 
the  UiRaji  time,  to  pay  the  interest  and  proceeds  of  the  same, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  to  them  may  seem  meet,  towards  the 
xnwateoMice  and  education  of  the  said  William  Austin.  And 
I  do  declare  that  my  said  trustees  and  executors  shall  not  be 
chargeable  in  respect  of  the  de&ult  of  each  other,  or  of  any 
ag«nt  employed  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  but  only  for  tbei; 
own  re^ective  receipts,  acts,  and  wilful  de&ol'ts.  I  also  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  said  executfH^  to  be  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  their  will  and  pleasure,  all  and  every  my  documents, 
manuscripts,  papers^  writings,  and  memoranda,  wheresover 
being  at  the  time  of  my  death. 

"  CAROLINE,  R. 
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**  Sigaedf  sealed,  and  published,  this  3d  day  o(  August,  in 
the  year  1821,  at  Brandenburgli-house,  la  the  presence  of 

"  H.  Brougham,  Henry  Holland,  M.  D. 

"  Thomas  Denman,        Hood. 

"  This  b  a  codicil  to  my  will,  dated  this  Sd  day  of  Ai^;ust: 
"  I  give  all  my  clothes  here  and  in  Italy  to  Marietta  Bnm. 
1  direct  that  a  particular  box,  by  me  described,  be  sealed  with 
my  sea],  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Obichini,  of  Colmah-stree^ 
merchant:  and  I  acknowledge  that  1  owe  him  4<,S00^  I  wish 
that  Government  would  pay  the  15,000/.,  the  price  of  my 
house  in  South  Audley-street.  I  desire  to  be  buried  in 
Brunswick.  I  leave  my  coach  to  Stephen  Lushington,  my 
executor ;  my  taadaulet  to  John  Hieronymous. 

"  CAROLINE,  R. 
"  Witnesses,  Hood,  T.  Denhan, 

"  H.  Brougham,      Henry  Holland,  M.  D. 

"  This  is  a  codicil  to  my  last  will : 

"  I  give  to  John  Hieronymus  and  Marietta  Bninn  all  my 
bed  and  table  linen,  which  has  already  been  used.  I  give  to 
Louis  Bischi  the  sum  of  1000/.  and  an  annuity  of  ISOL  per 
annum,  payable  half  yearly.  I  give  the  large  picture  of  my- 
self and  late  daughter  to  the  Cardinal  Albano.  llie  haK- 
length  pictnre  of  myself  to  Iiady  Ann  Hamilton,  I  ^ve  the 
picture  of  myself,  which  is  a  copy  of  that  given  to  the  city  of 
London,  to  my  executor,  St^hen  Lushington.  There  are 
two  pictures  remaining,  of  which  I  bequeath  to  the  Marquis 
Antaldi  that  which  he  shall  choose,  and  the  remuning  one  to 
William  Austin.  I  give  to  the  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Hood  500/.  each.  I  have  already  given  to  John  Hieronymus 
one  carriage ;  I  also  give  him  the  other  open  carriage,  I 
declare  that  my  interest  under  my  mother's  will  is  givea  to 
V^iam  Austin,  as  a  specific  l^acy.  I  desire  and  direct  that 
my  body  be  not  opened,  and  that  three  days  after  ray  deadi  it 
be  carried  to  Bmnswtdc  for  interment,  and  that  the  inscripUoo 
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Upon  my  coffin  be  —  "  Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the 
injured  Qoeen  of  En^^and. 

"  CAROLINE,  R. 
"  Signed  in  the  presence  of  Henhy  Holland,  M.D. 
"  A/tgu^S,  1821. 

"  A  codicil  to  my  last  will : 

"  I  ffye  and  bequeath  to  William  Austin  all  my  plate  and 
housdold  furniture  at  Brandenburgh-house,  and  also  all 
unused  linen. 

"  I  direct  my  executors  to  make  application  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  pay  to  them  such  sum  of  money  as  at  the  time 
of  my  decease  I  may  have  paid,  or  which  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  my  house  in  South  Audley- 
street;  and  I  ^ve  and  bequeath  such  sum  of  money,  as  my 
said  executors  shall  procure  and  obtain  in  that  respect,  unto 
them  my  s^d  executors,  in  trust  for  William  Austin,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  my  will :  stich  sum  to  be  considered  a 
specific  legacy.  And  in  case  the  Government  shall  refuse  to 
repay  such  sum,  I  direct  my  executors  to  sell  my  interest  in 
,the  said  house,  and  also  the  furniture  and  things  thereio. 
And  I  give  and  direct  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  paid  and 
^iplied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  stud  William  Austin  in  like 
manner,  as  a  specific  legacy ;  but  in  case  the  Govermnent 
shall  repay  llie  purchase  money  of  the  said  hous^  in  that 
case,  the  proceeds  which  may  be  realised  by  the  sale  are  to 
&I1  into  the  general  residue  of  my  estate.  Dated  7th  day  of 
August^  1821. 

"  CAROLINE,  R. 

*'  Witness,  Hemry  U.  Thompson,  Keosiagton." 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  object  to  enter  into  n  det^l  of  the 
£agracetali.  scenes  which  attended  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  her  Majesly  to  Harwich,  whoice  it  was,  in  compliance 
with  her  own  especial  request,  to  be  cimveyed  to  Brunswick, 
for  intennent.    The  procession  set  out  from  Brandenburgh- 
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following  order : 


n  (Blufs)  two  and  two. 


J.        rUourning  coach  and  lii,  containing  Mr.  Wilde's  male  andl  _ 
^*^l         fnii»]«  "WtwiSI,  aid  •  «er«rt  rf  «r  etoorge  Naylar.         S^^ 
Sdcaniag*. 

SMoaming  coach  and  di,  cootaiiiiiig  Janxa  Tboniaa,  Esq-  of  iLe  ^ 
Lord  Chambetlain's-ofiice,  with  a  gentleman  in  the  nme  de.  \  Page. 


Tvo  aoldien  on  honeback. 

Rii  Majesty's  eight  Deputy  Marshals,  two  and  two,  In  state,  on  horseback. 

Mt.  Cvbb.  Mr.  Andanon.  Mr.  Shelton.  Mr.  Ryer. 

Mr.  Kaapnun.  Hr.  Jolly.  Mr.  Birch.  Mr.  GiUtert. 

Twelve  Pages  on  honeback,  two  and  two,  with  black  clpaks  and  batttaod*. 

Her  late  Uajea^'a  state  carnage,  with  ui  faonea, 

e(»D<aining  Sir  George  Kaylw,  in  his  itate  dtcti,  aa  Clareadeui  King  rf  4naft 

accompanied  by  Mr.  Woods,  (he  Hcorald.     Sir  G.  carried  the  Crown  and  Cnibwii 

from  the  ilate  apartment  to  the  door,  and  baring  got  into  the  carriage,  tfaey  were 

plaaad  an  Us  lap  by  the  Herald,  who  afleirwardi  took  a  wat  by  lua  ndst  wiA 

tbdr  backs  tawvds  the  borsa.     ne  cushion  ww  stxait  two  faqt  long,  aad  •■« 

foot  wide  —  black  vtlvet,  edged  with  gold  Ainge,  and  a  large  gold  tassel  at  each 

of  tbe  fiiur  ctnners.     It  was  an  imperial  crown  which  was  carried  upon  the 

<P<him^ 

Two  at  btr  MajcMy's  state  servants  behind  (he  qainages. 

Squadron  of  hone,  two  and  two,  attended  by  their  commanding  offico'. 

Hearse  wiA  eight  black  horsaa. 
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.  E«di  nde  of  tha  bama  ma  dcconled  with  an  neutdtaoD.  Pgadlliom  in  Um* 
rode  upon  the  two  leading  bones.  At  the  end  of  the  heme  wu  an  impmal 
cmini  wMidialettenC.  B.  ne  horua  in  the  heane  and  die  Eouhea  ■!■>  wen 
dMoMBa  with  Inga  Uwik  fiaUien. 

Four  Kldien,  two  and  two. 
Trumpeter, 


f---  /M  Uounilng  eatch  and  ni,  in  wtocb  was  alane  IiOrd  Hood,!  ,. 
^^  1  her  M»je«y'»  ChamberUin.  J  ^^*«*' 

n         rsib  MounuDji  coach  and  ill,  contunlair  Idd*  Hood  and  LadTl  _ 

_.  reth  Mourniiu  coach  and  gii,  conUvning  Tit,  Lushington  and  1  -n. 

"""■■■t  l.i,Ud,.  j'*^ 

P^B.     T(b  Honnung  coach  and  nx,  pnparad  fbr  Mr,  and  Ifn.  mide.     Fag*. 
Q^       fSth  Mourning  coach  and  six,  oontuning  Mr.  Aldcmun  Wood')  „ 

rMi  Houming  coach  and  di,  cnntBining  Certain  Hene  and  Bfr."! 
^^  I       WUwn,  (■»  rf  Sir  R«lwt,}  hei  late  Mqatf'*  eq»«niw,  I  „ 
■^^^  I      with  the  Ber,  Mr,  Wood,  her  M^eMj'i  ch^laia,  ud  Mr  j     "** 
Winiam  Aunin. 


p^        riOtfa  Mourning  coadi  and  ni,  containing  lieuts,  Hownam  andl  _^ 
■^^^  \  Fljnn,  with  two  other  gentlemen  belongiiig  to  the  houaeltold.   J  ■•^B** 


Ded  Mr.  Hieronymua,  her  \ 
Fags.  ^      MBJestj'i  ileward,  Marietle  Bninn  (De  Hont^  afller),  Laiy  C  ^^e. 

Hood'a  frnialc  Hnani,  and  Lad;  A,  Hwnilton'a,  J 

_^  riSth  Mourning  coach  and  lix  contained  lier  Majei^'B  three  )  n^^ 
***  \  pages,  Mr.  Melbnm,  Mr.  Adolphus,  and  Mr.  NicoUnL  J  ^'*^ 
IMi  Mourning  oeach  ecutained  Mr.  Saylej,  tbenndertako-,  and  twogentlamen, 

wlio  were  to  accompany  the  bodji  to  BninawicL 
A  carriage  with  a  aerrant,  containing  luggage  belonging  to  the  different  penon* 
in  d>e  cavalcade, 
llbeo 


We  sboU  osO.  Uif»  upotl  eun«lv««  th«  reqord  of  the  di»- 
gruetul  outrsgw  by  wlvob  tb«  esvme  of  the  etiwlewie  wu  k» 
fiequeatly  intpededa  b«^  it  Isft'tbe  vicinity  of  Ixmdon.  Suf- 
fice it  to  mention  thoti  «^  C«AtMrl4nd-gBte  the  route  of  the 
procession  was  interrupted  by  the  popuUcei  who  were  ex- 
tremely exwfWTftted  «(  tbt  ioBbnwtioas  Issued  by  Govern- 
ment for  it  to  pass  down  the  Edgware-rood  and  through 
Islii^;toD,  iMtcad  of  throi^  th»«i9,  wbeie  vast  cranrds  had 
assembled  t^  p»y  thev  last  tribute,  <if  respect  to  her  lifajes^s 
Bie«aoiy, 

At  ^e  bottwn  of  C^fbrd-abeet,  the  soldiers  ac^nnpanying 
die  funeral  were  attt^ed  b^  the  mob  in  the  most  ^rocioua 
manner.     Semni  mem  "^^"fyn^  by  briekbats  and  mHnilM  of 


ioogic 
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every  descriptdoii,  which  were  constantly  showered  upon  them ; 
many  were  severely  wounded,  and,  after  beering  with  ex&or 
plary  patience  and  fortitude  these  r^ieated  assaults,  (the  riot- 
act  having  been  read,)  the  order  was  g^ven  to  fire.  The  first 
dischai^  of  carbines  was  over  the  heads  of  the  people ;  but 
this  not  having  the  desired  efiect,  it  was  found  necessaiy 
to  fire  amongst  the  crowd;  when  one  man  was  killed,  luid 
another  mortally  wounded.  Barricades  had  been  thrown 
across  the'road  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  transit  <tf  die 
procession,  by  its  destined  route,  impossible.  The  authorities 
conducting  it,  therefore,  abandoned  their  original  intention,  and 
made  a  detour  into  the  Strand,  whence  they  proceeded  through 
the  city  and  Whitechapel  to  Rumford,  and  finally  to  Harwich, 
where  they  arrived  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Thurs- 
day. 

The  Glasgow  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Doyle,  was 
^pointed  to  rec^ve  and  convey  the  last  remains  of  her  Ma- 
jesty to  Brunswick.  It  was  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that 
Captain  Doyle  was  the  very  midshipman  who  had  banded  the 
r<^  to  her  Majesty  on  her  ascending  the  man  of  war  that 
brought  her  to  England.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  24-th  her  Majesty's  remains  reached 
Bruoswic^  and  (as  it  had  been  previously  arranged)  were  im- 
diately  carried  to  the  place  of  interment.  The  horses  were 
then  r^Boved  from  the  hearse,  and  the  coffin  was  deposited  in 
a  magnificent  open  car,  while  about  a  hundred  Brunswicker^ 
well  drassed,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  xespectable 
classes  of  society,  placed  themselves  in  froat  in  the  most  re-  . 
gular  and  tranquil  order. 

The  whole  way  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  barrier,  a  q»ce 

•  Hm  ibUowiag  WM  the  itmngBoeat  far  the  diffbmt  frigmMi  wkidl  iiiBrc  Is 
cany  her  iMe  Majesty's  boutehold  to  Cuihaveni  —  GUagow  frigate,  50  gunit 
C^lsin  Dojrie,  baving  on  bo»rd  the  royal  corpse,  Lqrd  and  Lady  Hood,  Lady 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Austjn,  Dr.  and  Mn>  Liuhiagtoa,  Mr.  and  Bin.  Wilde,  —  Wj^ 
38  guna,  Capt^  Fisher,  hii  wife  and  &mily.  — i  T^e,  S8  ditto.  Captain  WbiU, 
Chevalier  VasBali,  Captain  Hease,  and  Mr.  WilvKi.  —  Gamet,  18,  guiu,  RcT.  Mr. 
Wood  on  board.  —  Roaario,  10  gimi.  Captain  SimpKin,  Lieut.  Hownam.  —  At 
dennanWoodnilediiioDetrflhengulai'  packwSir  CulMTea.     - 
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of  little  less  thsn  a  mile  in  letif^,  and  sixmt  the  breadth  t£ 
fitackiriar'a-ioad,  was  lined  with  a  dense  mass  of  people,  not 
m^^y  from  Brunswick,  but  Irom  the  nei^bouring  towns  and 
villagea :  gotne  femilies  had  followed  the  fdneral  cortege  from 
Celle,  and  others  even  &om  Hambui^h.  The  &ont  lines  of 
this  immense  assanblage  carried  torches ;  and  &om  the  doubln 
rows  of  willows  on  each  side  (^  the  road,  were  suspended 
lamps  of  various  colours,  green,  red,  and  yellow.  In  the  dis- 
tance were  seen  the  illuminated  houses  of  Brunswick,  adding 
by  the  iantastic  variety  of  their  architecture  to  the  picturesque 
beau^  of  the  scene,  and  by  tJietr  undecayed  antjqui^,  re- 
minding man  of  the  nothingness  of  fais  existence,  in  compa-^ 
risoQ  even  with  the  durability  (^  the  commonest  woiks  of  his 
own  hands.  The  fH-ocession  moved  slowly  towards  the  town, 
and  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  reached  die  inner  barrier. 
Here  the  mouniers  descended  &om  the  carriages,  and  the 
whole  cortige  proceeded  on  foot,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Oeoi^  Nayler,  who  kept  his  state  in  the  first  carriage. 

FrcNU  the  aitraiice  of  the  tovra  to  the  cathedral  churdi  the 
distadce  is  about  a  mile,  and  the  slow  pace  at  which  the  pro- 
cession moved,  ti^ther  with  the  various  streets  through  which 
it  passed,  gave  the  whole  population  an  oji^rtQaity  of  wit- 
nessing the  grand  spectacle  without  much  inconvenience,  and 
with  scarcely  any  danger.  To  the  pet^le,  however,  was  dne 
^e  praise  of  the  good  order  that  prevuled.  The  only  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  authorities  —  so  ^kbH  and  so  just  was 
their  confidence  in  the  good  disposition  of  the  people— was 
an  escort  of  about  twenty  constables.  The  Brunswick  cavalry^ 
that,  to  the  amount  of  about  200,  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion, marched  slowly  by  the  sides,  as  state  attendants,  but 
took  no  part  in  directing  the  movements  of  the  immense  mul- 
titude about  them,  and  guided  their  well-managed  chargers 
through  a  countless  crowd,  in  narrow  streets,  without  alarm- 
ing, mvieh  less  hurting,  a  single  individual.  Outside  the  bar- 
riers, where  the  space  was  very  extensive,  women  as  wellas  men 
nrere  seeninallpartsof  Jhe  assemblage;  hut  in-thestreett!  of 
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BnHinricikiiotawoinaiiwaa  tobaieeii.  Tbemenaloaewerent 
dw  streett,  the  ircHoea  were  at  the  windows  of  the  bouses;  and 
there  was  not  a  house  in  any  street  trough  wfaieh  the  proces- 
aion  passed  which  had  not  every  window  crowded  with  speis 
tttcav  of  the  female  sex,  idl  dressed  in  black,  and  all  express- 
ing, by  thar  anxious  attention,  the  deep  interest  which  tbe^ 
took  in  the  s(demn  ceremony  passing  bdbre  them.  In  tiui 
manner  the  procession  moved  on  to  the  church,  the  glare  of  a 
thousand  torches  making  every  {Mft  of  it  visible  to  tbd 
multitude. 

At  the  diurch  door  the  miniater  and  munidpaUty  rec^ftd 
the  body :  Uie  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  car,  and  carried  bjr 
rizteen  seijeeotsof  the  Brunswick  cavalry,  white  sixteen  majon 
bore  the  pall.  The  appearance  of  the  church  was  solemn  and 
imposing.  Though  a  building  of  no  striking  beauty  when 
weeia  hy  day-lig^^  its  lofty  columns  uid  long  aisles  hong  witk 
black,  had  by  ni^t  an  appearance  of  melancholy  grandeur. 
Owing  to  orders,  no  service,  not  Oven  ft  fiineral  Chant,  was  to 
bs  performed.  As  the  Queen  had  died  abroad,  it  was  to  be 
considered  that  these  rites  had  been  already  performed,  and 
that  the  ceremony  at  Brunswick  was  merely  depositing  the 
body  of  tbe  deceased  in  the  &^ly  &ult ;  a  ceremdny  whidi  WM 
always  perfixmed  without  funeral  service,  as  iutbe  cose  of  die 
Duke  of  Bnuuwick,  the  fether  of  the  late  Queen. 

As  theoorpse  passed  alotig  the  aide  into  the  place  (tf  sepoi* 
tore,  a  hundred  young  ladies  e(  the  first  fiufidlies  in  Bransukk, 
dressed  in  white,  stood  on  each  side,  and  scattered  fiowtts 
,  before  it  la  a  few  seconds  tbe  eoffln  and  the  mourners  hid 
all  arrived  in  the  fluaily  Tatdt  of  the  Illustrious  house  of  Bm»> 
•rich.  Tbe  entire  space  is  very  large,  and  already  ooiriamft 
fif^-saven  oo&u  of  different  branches  <^  tfiat  Micient  Similf. 
A  ponlonf  ab^  seven  y  vds  square,  iras  sqnrated  from  die 
rest  by  faongings  of  black  doth,  and  was  illumlnatAl  with  tfa 
lights.  In  the  toiddle  of  tliis  section  abodd  a  pla^rm,  nised 
idiont  two  feet  from  the  gromtd :  on  one  side  stood  &.e  eoBA 
<f  UtegaUant  feUler  ctf  flic  Queen,  at  Uw  foot  wtodwttAItt 
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of  her  gilknt  brodier;  both  heroes  stain  in  batde  irtien  fight* 
ing  against  the  tptiumy  of  Buoniqmrtc ;  utd  here,  in  this  ap- 
propriate  spot,  ^was  deposited  the  remuns  of  Caroline  of 
Brunswick. 

When  the  mourners  were  all  arraoged  in  the  vault,  the  nil- 
nister  of  the  cathedral  church  stood  at  the  head  of  ihe  coffin, 
and  uttered  a  prayer  in  the  Gemua  langmge.  The  fiinersl 
wss  over  about  two  o'clock. 
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Sir  home  RIGGS  POPHAM, 

a  rear-admikai.  of  the  hed ;  groom  of  the  beschaubeh 
to  his  royal  highness  the  dukb  of  olouckstxr,  k^.b. 

K.  M.   F.S.S. 


X*  Ew  individuals,  of  the  present  age,  have  ever  experienced 
greater  or  more  sudden  viciiisitudes  of  fortune  tlian  Sir  Home 
Popham :  at  one  time  we  find  him  oppressed  with  poverty,  at 
another,  rolling  in  wealth ;  at  one  time  mider  the  ban  and 
interdict  of  the  admiralty;  at  another,  and  that  too,  at  no 
great  distance,  employed  by  the  Lords'  Commissioners,  on 
the  most  important  and  delicate  services. 

Home  Popham  was  bom  at  Gibraltar,  during  bis  Other's 
Consulship  at  Tetuan,  in  Morocco,  on  the  12lh  of  October, 
1762.     His  family  originally  came  from  Bandon,  near  Cork. 

Mr.  Popham's  father  was,  we  believe,  several  times  married. 
His  mother,  who  unfortunately  died  in  chOdbirth  with  him, 
had  a  very  numerous  progeny,  of  whom  he  was  the  one-and- 
twentieth  child  !  His  father  is  said  to  have  had  no  less  than 
forty-four  children  by  his  several  wives. 

To  his  second  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Popham,  of 
Madras,  a  man  of  great  talent  in  the  law,  was  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  indebted  for  his  education.  When  very  young, 
he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school ;  and,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  progress  which  be 
bad  made  in  his  studies,  (a  progress  far  beyond  his  years,)  he 
was  readily  admitted  into  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Popham  bad  made  one  or  two  short  trips  to  sea,  but 
did  not  finally  embrace  the  naval  service  until  after  he  had 
been  twelve  months  at  Cambridge.     He  commenced  his  career, 
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as  a  seaman,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Commodore 
Thompson,  who  acted  the  part  of  fiither,  instructor,  and 
protector  to  his  boyish  years.  As  the  eleve  of  such  an 
officer,  we  are  by  do  means  surprised  M  the  figure  he  has 
since  made. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  first  employed 
on  the  home  station ;  and  that,  on  the  13th  of  Jim^  1778, 
in  the  defeat  of  Langara's  squadron,  he  was  in  the  Hytena, 
a  repeating  frigate.  Mr.  Popham  remmned  wilh  Commodore 
Thompson  until  the  banning  of  1782,  when  the  Hyama  was 
paid  off. 

Commodore  Thompson  being  appointed  to  command  the 
squadron  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Mr.  Popham,  who 
was  about  the  stune  period  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant* 
accompanied  him  thither  as  a  maritime  surveyor.  On  his 
patron's  death,  which  took  place  on  board  the  Grampus, 
January  17th,  1788,  Lieutenant  Popham  returned  to  England. 

About  this  period  Lord  Howe,  who  presided  at  the 
Admiralty,  excited  Jieutenants  in  the  navy  to  engage  in 
maritime  adventures,  to  acquire  professional  experience ;  and 
Lieutenant  Pophtmi,  encouraged  by  his  friends,  sailed  with 
other  naval  contemporaries  for  India,  having  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral^,  a  precauticm  by 
which  his  rank  was  preserved,  but  not  his  half-pay. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Bengal,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  special 
recommendation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  one  of  a  committee,  sent 
in  1788,  to  survey  New  Harbour,  in  the  river  Hoc^ly,  which 
had  been  represented  as  a  ^oper  place  for  a  dock-yard. 
Having  executed  this  service  in  a  manner  satis&ctory  to  the 
government,  Lieutenant  Popham  returned  to  Europe. 

In  1 791 ,  we  find  him  commanding  a  country  ship,  in  India ; 
in  which,  being  bound  frism  Bengal  to  Bombay,  during  a  very 
tempestuous  monsoon,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  up  for  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  anchor  at  Pulo  Penang,  now  called 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  This  event  led  to  the  discovery  and 
survey  of  the  southern  passage,  or  outlet,  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  the  great  desideratum  of  »  marine  yard  might  b» 
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effecttutllj  obtainetl  there.  A  chart  was  accordJngly  engraved 
and  published,  with  the  leave  <^  the  govemmoUi  and  at  the 
aoie  expellee  c^  a  public-spirited  individual,  (Anthony  X.am- 
bert,  Esq^)  then  sheriff  of  Calcutta,  iaipelled  by  no  o^er  view 
than  the  good  of  the  service. 

Lieutenant  Popham  obtained  a  leH^tei  of  thanks  fpom  the 
government,  for  a  nieasure^  which,  it  was  stud,  "  was  likely  to 
jjrove  beneficial  to  Uie  coiiisaerce  of  the  Company,  by  remov- 
ing the  ol^ecUons  Which  precluded  the  commanders  of  their 
^ips  from  touching  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Idand  hue  in  die 
season,  when  the  strong  winds  fi-om  the  north  and  north-west 
occasioned  a  delay  of  several  days  in  working  round  the  north 
end  of  tlie  island  to  go  to  the  southward;  and  it  will  also,"  it 
was  added,  "  encourage  ships  to  touch  at  the  island  on  tbdr 
return  from  Cliina,  which  few  were  able  to  accompUsh  bdbre 
the  southern  chtonel  was  ascertained." 

The  "  letter  of  Oianks"  was  not  the  only  compensation 
which  Lieutenant  Pt^ham  received  for  tliis  service;  as  a 
piece  of  fdate  was  at  the  same  time  presented  him  in  die  name 
of  the  Governor-general  in  council,  wilJi  a  suitable  inscriptira. 
The  Court  of  Directors,  on  receivii^  the  intelligence,  also  re- 
commended Itim  in  vei^  strong  terms  to  the  Lords  Cominis- 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty ;  which,  amongst  other  instances, 
evinced  tlie  good  effects  of  Lord  Howe's  su^estitm. 

Lieutenant  Pi^ham's  survey  of  the  South  Channel  appears 
to  have  nflbrded  him  employment  for  some  time.  The  ctHn- 
pany's  atitp,  the  Lord  Macartney,  as  well  as  the  Hanqishire, 
the  Bridgewater,  and  the  Carron,  the  last  of  which  was  piloted 
by  the  I)iscoveiw,were  all  enabled  to  save  considerable  time 
through  bis  means;  and  several  commanders,  viz.  the  Captains 
Lawrie,  Read,  and  M'Intash,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Canton, 
November  13.  1792,  signified  their  wish  to  present  him  willi 
a  piece  of  plate  in  their  own  names,  and  those  of  others  s^ng 
from  Bombay,  '  being  highly  sensible  of  the  advsnt^e  they 
might  derive  &om  tite  southern  channel  leading  from  Prince  (rf" 
Wales'  Island  to  sea,  which  you  have  now  fully  established,' 
say  they,  '  by  carrying  through  all  the  honourable  company's 
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ships  of  this  season,  and  most  c^  them  with  a  working  wind.* 
Beacons  were  first  placed  for  the  direction  of  mariners  j  and 
buoys,  nine  feet  by  six,  afterwards  stationed  for  this  purpose. 

Hitherto  Lieutenant  Popham  seems  to  hare  been  extremely 
fortunate.  He  had  acted,  for  some  years,  as  a  &ee  trader,  in 
the  East,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Etrusco,  an  Imperial  East  Indiaman.  This  vessel,  on  return- 
ing from  Bengal  to  Ostend,  was  sdsed  and  made  prize  of  by 
an  English  frigate  *,  a  considerate  portion  of  the  property  on 
board  being  supposed  to  belong  to  British  subjects.  Her 
commander,  Lieutenant  Popham,  wa«  a  coaBidc9*able  losa  upon 
this  occasion ;  but,  perhaps,  to  an  event  so  apparency  unfor^ 
tunate,  is  he  indebted  for  his  subsequent  advancement  and 
success  in  the  regular  service  of  his  coontiy. 

With  a  mind  ever  active,  and  alive  to  the  interests  of  Bri- 
tain, it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Popham  to  regard  with  indi& 
ference  the  hcHTors  of  the  French  revolution,  which  were  then 
displaying  themselves  in  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  war  he  was  attached,  with  a  party  of  seamen  under 
his  orders,  to  the  army  commanded  by  his  Royal  Highness 
^e  Duke  of  York,  in  Ilanders  and  Holland,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  on  many  and  various  services,  and  gave 
the  first  proof  of  what  may  be  expected  from  naval  <rfficers  c^ 
science,  even  on  shore.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  service  to  a 
seaman,  and  he  ha(^  often  to  create  the  means  of  acting,  yet  he 
evinced  a  promptitude  of  decision,  and  r^idity  of  execution, 
on  tiying  occasions,  that  gained  him  great  applause  from  tlie 
veterans  of  the  army,  and  by  which  he  acquired  the  esteem 
and  patronage  of  the'  Prince  under  whom  he  served :  for  his 
gallant  conduct  at  this  period,  he  was,  by  the  reC<qnmendatioa 
of  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  General  Officers,  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Post  Captiun. 

The  first  service  on  which  Mr.  Popham  was  employed, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  was  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Nieu- 
port,  against  the  French.     At  that  time  be  conceived  the  idea 

■  Captain  Mori:  Bobinsoii. 
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of  arming  the  fishermen  of  Flanders  in  defence  of  their  own 
towns ;  and,  having  received  orders  for  that  purpose  &oni  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  through  Sir  Junes  Mur- 
lay  Pulteney,  then  Adjutant-General,  he  formed  a  body  ol 
them  into  a  n^Ur  corps  for  the  d^ence  of  Nieuport.  He 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  them  himself;  and  to 
their  utility,  Sir  Charles  (now  Earl)  Grey,  and  other  oflicers, 
bore  the  most  ample  testimony. 

bi  tile  month  of  Norember  1794,  Uie  late  General  Pich^;ni 
having  captured  SlUys,  Crevecoeur,  Venloo,  and  Maestricht, 
advuiced  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Nimeguen. 
Here  be  experienced  considerable  resistance;  for  this  city 
was  not  only  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  but  the  Duke 
of  .York  was  enabled  at  any  time  to  throw  in  supplies  from 
Iris-camp  at  Amheim.  As  it  appeared  evident  that  the  place 
could  not  be  taken  until  all  intercourse  with  the  English 
troops  was'  cut  off,  two  strong  batteries  were  immediately 
erected' on  the  right  and  left  of  the  line  of  defence,  and  these 
were  so  efl^tuBlIy  served  by  the  enemy's  artillerists,  that  they 
at  length  destroyed  one  of  the  boats  that  sup|xirted  the  bridge 
of  communication.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  place  must 
have  surrendered  immediately  had  it  not  been  for  the  exer- 
tions of  Lieutenant  Popliam,  who,  having  hastened  thitlicr  from 
Osteiid,  immediately  repaired  the  damage,  and  thus  for  a 
while  protracted  the  fate  of  the  town. 

It  was,  we  believe,  for  this  particular  service,  that  <»i  tlie 
4th  of  April  1795,  Mr.  Popham  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Post  Ci^taia. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  we  find  him  acting  in  tlie 
capacity  of  naval  agent  for  the  Engtish  army  on  the  continent; 
and  tt  was  under  his  immediate  inspecUonthot  the  British 
troops,  which  had  beep  serving  in  Holland,  were  embarked, 
and  escorted   to   England  by   the   Dsedolus  and   Amphion 


Captain  Popham's  attention  seems  to  have  been  closely 
occupied  on  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  tliis  country  by 
the  French,  and  on  the  means  of  successfully  resisting  sucli  an 
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attempt.  His  sentiments  on  these  subjects  h&ving  been  de- 
tailed, in  letters  to  officers  and  men  of  considerable  rank,  bb 
plan  for  organizing  a  corps  of  sea  fencibles  was  considered ; 
and,  having  been  approved  by  government,  was  carried  into 
effect  in  the  spring  of  1798.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  regulations  adi^ted,  the  English  coast  wies  divided 
into,  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  Post  Obtain,  with  a  cer- 
tiun  number  of  commanders  and  lieutenants,  was  appointed. 
The  men  of  whom  the  sea  fencibles  were  composed,  received 
protec^ons  from  the  impress,  on  the  conditions,  that,  in  gar- 
risons and  land  batteries,  they  should  learn  to  exercise  the 
great  guns ;  and  that,  where  those  did  not  exist,  they  should 
be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  pike,  so  as  to  be  able  to  op- 
pose au  invading  enemy,  either  afloat  or  on  shore.  Captain 
Fupham,  ns  a  reward  for  hb  industry  and  attention,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  that  company  of-the  fencibles  which 
occupied  the  district  from  Beachy  Head  to  Deal  inclusive ;  an 
appointment  which  he  held  till  the  year  1800. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  eariy  part  of  1 798 ;  at  wliich 
period  government,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
had  collected  a  great  number  of  gun-boats,  and  transport 
schuyts,  at  Flushing,  with  the  view  of  sending  them  to  Dun- 
kirk and  Ost^id,  by  the  Bruges  canal,  formed  a  plan  for 
destroying  the  basin,  gates,  and  sluices.  From  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  maritime  Flanders,  where 
he  had  for  some  time  reuded,  and  from  his'  well-established 
reputation  for  enterprise,  Captaui  Popham  was  fixed  upon  for 
conducting  the  expedition.  Accordingly,  a  squadron,  of 
which  Captain  Pophun  had  the  command,  was  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Margate,  and  there  to  take  on  board  a  body  of 
about  3000  troops,  under  the  orders  of  Major-General 
Coote. 

.  This  fiotilla  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Kent  on  the  14th  of 
May,  but  did  not  appear  off  Ostend  until  the  morning  of  the 
.19th,  at  which  time  it  cast  anchor.  The  wind  soon  after 
shif^  to  the  west,  and  became  so  boisterous  that  Captaui 
Popham  and  the  General  entered  into  a  consultation  upon  the 
u  3 
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propriety  of  standing  out  to  sea,  and  deferring  the  debark- 
ation till  a  more  &vourable  opportunity.  At  this  moment,  a 
vessel  was  brought  alongside  of  Captain  Popham,  which  had 
beoi  cut  out  from  the  Lighthouse  battery  by  the  Vi^Iaat ; 
the  report  from  which  was,  that  the  fwce  in  the  garrisons  of 
Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  Bruges,  was  but  slight  On  the 
recapt  of  this  intelligence  General  Coote  proposed  to  land 
immediately,  even  if  the  surf,  which  broke  with  much  violence 
on  the  shore,  should  make  hb  retreat  doubtful.  To  this 
spirited  proposal  Captain  Popham  acceded,  and  instantly 
ordered  the  troops  to  be  landed,  widiout  waiting  for  the 
regular  order  of  debarkation.  Such  was  the  alacrity  digpUyed 
upon  this  occasion,  that  many  of  them  actually  reached  the 
shore,  under  protection  of  the  gim-boats,  before  they  were 
discovered.  It  was  one  o'clodc  in  the  morning  when  the 
squadron  first  came* to  an  anchor;  by  four,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  troops  was  landed ;  and  it  was  not  until  a 
quarter  past,  that  the  enemy's  batteries  opened  on  the  ships. 
The  fire  was  immediately  returned,  in  a  most  spirited  manner, 
by  Captain  Mortlock  of  the  Wolverene,  Lieutenant  £d> 
monds  of  the  Asp,  and  Lieutenant  Norman  of  die  Biter. 
From  the  pi'ecision  with  which  the  Hecla  and  Tartarus  bombs 
threw  their  shells,  the  town  was  several  times  on  me,  and  the 
ships  in  the  basin  were  much  damaged.  As  a  feint  to  cow 
the  (^rations  of  bringing  up  the  materials,  and  of  destroying 
the  sluices,  a  summons  was  sent  to  the  commandant  of  Ostend 
to  surrender  the  town  and  its  dependencies  to  his  Majestjr's 
hrces ;  to  which  he  returned  an  answer,  that  the  coundl  (^ 
war  bad  unanimously  resolved  not  to  surrender  the  place  until 
they  should  have  been  buried  under  its  ruins. 

At  length,  by  five  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  tt€>ope  were 
landed,  together  with  a  body  of  sailors,  and  all  the  neoessary 
implements  for  destroying  the  sluices,  covered  by  the  gun- 
boats. 

The  fire  from  the  batteries  having  much  damaged  the  ves- 
sels opposed  to  them,  Captam  Popham  called  them  off,  and 
d:rected  the  Dart,  Harpy,  and  Biter,  to  take  th^  stations ; 
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but,  it  being  low  water,  they  were  incapable  of  getting  soflB- 
cii»tly  Dear  to  produce  mtich  eSkct.  At  hslf-past  nine  the 
Minerva  transport,  which  bad  parted  company,  joined ;  bat, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  surf  mnning  very  high,  it  was 
,  impassible  for  die  troops  which  she  had  on  boud  to  partinpate 
in  the  military  <^>»«ti6ns. 

The  par^  wluch  had  landed  msrehed  tfoectly  to  the  sliiio&- 
gates;  and,  at  tvmty  minutes  past  ten,  a  great  explosiwi 
took  fiiace,  which  hidioBted  their  tot^  destnicti<». 

The  canal,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  assailants  to 
destroys  was  a  grand  n^onal  voik,  whi^  had  cost  the  States 
t^  Bruges  an  imm^Be  sum  of  money,  and  bad  taken  the 
labour  of  five  yeu'»-to  complete.  The  sluice-gates  were 
indeed  denK^ished, '  lund  several  boats  were  burnt,  but  the 
ex[rio8i0O  foiled  ia  its  intended  extent.  That  failure,  however, 
was  by  do  means  attributable  tx)  Ci^itain  Pt^hom ;  bis 
activity  and  skill,  throughout  the  a&ir,  reflected  on  him  the 
highest  «^t. 

When,  in  I799>  a  treaty  had  been  ait^«d  into  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  ships  and  men  for  the  projected  expe- 
ditiiHi  against  HoUaud,  Capt.  Po[difun  was  sent  to  Cronstadt,' 
in  dte  Nile  lugger,  in  the  Cf^iodty  of  a  Briush  commissary, 
to  superintend  &ad  fecilitate  the  embaikation  of  the  Bussian 
troops., 

ITie  Emperor  Paul  having  expreised  a  wish  that  the  Nile 
lugger  should  be  brought  up  dose  to  the  palace  of  Pelerht^ 
for  his  own  immediate  inspection,  Captain  Popham  repaired 
thither,  and  was  tdmost  immetliateiy  honoured  with  an  im- 
periid  visit  Tbe  satis&ction  which  the  emperor  felt  at  his 
reception,  and  at  the  mancouvring  of  the  lugger,  in  which  be 
^ijoyed  a  fine  sail,  induced  him  to  repeat  his  visit  on  the 
fi^wing  day,  aeo^pauied  by  the  empress,  tbe  prinee  and 
prmoesses,  and  a  large  retinue.  On  the  first  oceasitm,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  Captain  Popham  was  fiilly  prepareil  to 
receve  his  royat  guest,  ^d  that  he  was  enabled  to  treat  him 
u  4 
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accordingly;  but,  (m  the  second  visit,  the  imperial  party's 
entertainment  consisted  only  of  atme  sMp-beef  and  biscuit, 
and  '  God  save  the  King  V  sung  by  British  tars. 

The  satisfaction  which  Captain  F<^>haiii  afforded  to  their 
imperial  majesties  was  not  rewarded  with  empty  comjdiments. 
Amongst  other  distinguishing  narks  of  'royal  fitvour,  the 
emperor,  in  person,  presented  him  with  a  very  el^;ant  gold 
snuffbox,  set  with  diamonds,  and  a  large  picture  of  the 
donor.  The  empress  also  sent  him  a  diamond  ring  of  con- 
siderable value- 
About  this  time  the  Emperor  Paul  bad  assumed  the  title 
of  Grand  Master  of  the  order  of  Sl  John  of  Jerusalem ;  whidi 
enabled  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  particular  esteem,  to  confer 
upon  Captain  Popham  the  cross  of  Malta.  This  honor  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by  bis  Britannic  M^esty.  It  is 
.said  lie  was  the  only  knight  of  the  order  whose  promotion 
was  formally  rect^ised  at  the  court  of  St  James's. 

After  visiting  several  of  the  Russian  ports,  and  travelling 
600  miles  within  the  polar  circle,  upon  a  secret  mission  c£ 
importance,  Sir  Hcune  took  leave  of  their  imperial  m^ties, 
in  order  to  return  to  England,  where,  after  a  boisterous  pas- 
sage, he  arrived  safely. 

Worn  out  I^  incessant  fatigue,  and  assailed  by  illness,  he 
sought  a  short  repose  in  his  domestic  residence  at  Weybridge, 
whither  he  retired;  but,  no  sooner  had  returning  health 
invigorated  bis  frame,  than  he  engaged,  with  renewed  ardour, 
in  the  active  service  of  his  country.  In  the  same  winter 
(1799),  he  went  over  to  Holland;  and  when  the  Duke  ttf 
York  took  the  command,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  be 
bad  the  good  fortune  of  rendering  great  and  essential  service 
to  the  combined  English  and  Russian  armiea.  Jointly  with 
C^twn  Godfrey,  of  the  navy.  Sir  Home  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  three  gun-boats,  on  the  canal  of  Alkmaor. 
By  the  skilful  management  of  this  litde  flotilla,  the  flnnlia  oi 
the  British  were  protected,  and  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
Gsllo-Batavian  army  so  much  annoyed,  that,  in  hjs  public 
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dispatches,  the  Duke  of  York  ^tpiessed  himself  highly  in- 
debted to  Sir  Home  Fopham,  and  Ct^tahi  Godfrey  for  their 
assistance. 

Sa  Home  Popham's  numerous  services  had  now  rendered 
him  so  conspicuous  that  some  pecuniary  reward  &om  Go- 
vemm^it  was  deemed  requisite;  and  accordingly,  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1799,  he  had  an  annual  pension  of  500^ 
settled  upon  him,  payable  out  of  the  fiind  arising  from  the 
duties  of  4i  per  cent,  in  Bsrbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands, 
to  be  continued  to  his  widow. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1600  he  was  employed  in  the 
equipment  of  an  important  expedition ;  and,  on  the  5th  of 
December  in  that  year,  he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  with  a 
squadron  of  four  sail  of  the  line. 

One  <£  the  immediate  objects  of  this  expedition,  was  to 
ctmvey  a  detachment  of  troops  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
up  the  Red  Sea. '  \a  it  had  been  determined  by  the  En^^ish 
cabinet  to  drive  the  French  from  E^ypt,  it  was  wisely  resolved, 
at  the  asms  time,  to  make  use  of  all  the  resources  presented 
by  our  foreign  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  every  pos- 
able  assistance  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  an  attempt  at  once 
so  perilous  and  important  Asia  accordin^y  poured  &rth  her 
motley-coloured  inhabitants,  wltile  a  detachment  of  1800  men 
■ma  ordered  &om  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^  which  had  been 
recently  wrested  from  the  Dutch.  On  Sur  Home's  arrival  at 
the  latter  place,  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  foif  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops ;  and  he  sEuled  from  thence  on  the 
S8th  of  February,  1801,  having  on  board  the  two  flank  com- 
paiiies  and  one  battalion  of  the  61st,  the  dismounted  troopers 
of  the  8th  re^jiment  of  csvaby,  together  with  a  detachment 
of  artillery ;  the  remainder  of  the  forces  having  been  prevented 
imm  accompanying  him  by  the  prevalence  of  an  infectious 
disorder. 

On  the  7th  of  May  this  little  squadron,  afler  a  very  dila- 
tory passage,  had  reached  Mocha ;  and  on  its  arrivai  at  Jud- 
dah,  the  Commcdore  was  happy  to  find  the  dinsioa  of  troops 
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from  Indu,  under  the  command  of  Ganeret  Baird,  ^re.  As 
it  was  at  the  utmost  importaBce  that  this  officer  should  wive 
as  soon  as  possible  at  the  place  of  his  destinstioi],  be  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  die  aocommodaticxi  of  the  Hom- 
ney  £>r  himself  and  staff. 

On  die  7th  of  Jooe,  havuig  rc8(jied  Co^er,  measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  dtsembaikijtg  die  troops  «td  rtore& 
After  this,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  at  the  express 
instance  of  the  Commande^in-Chief  f>f  the  Indian  army,  in- 
tended to  have  accompanied  the  detadiment  across  the  desot 
with  a  body  of  seamen,  and  even  to  have  marched  as  &r  as 
Cairo ;  but  be  was  prev»ited  l^  orders  from  Admiral  KankeL 
He,  however,  proved  eminently  sernceahle,  by  8H[^dying 
small  casks  for  the  carriage  (^  the  water,  in  lieu  c^  the  mas- 
sacks  which  had  heea  sent  from  India,  and  were  now  fcumd 
defective.  He  also  spears  to  have  atteaded  io  the  intawts 
both  of  the  Grovernm^it  and  of  the  India  Compai^,  by  a  re- 
ductiwi  of  the  OMnrmous  expence  of  tonnage  in  respect  to  suck 
vessels  af  had  become  nmiecessary, 

Qeneral  Baird  having  artarched  for  the  'SQa  on  die  30dt  of 
June,  the  CtHumodore  left  Coeer  on  tiie  9d  of  Jtily^  and 
viated  Juddah  and  Mocha;  and  as  the  secret  coBuoittee  cf 
the  East  India  Company,  at  the  request  at  Mr.  Dundas,  who 
then  ]weslded  at  die  Board  of  Controul,  had  invested  him  with 
a  political  ^^intment,  in  order  to  oiable  him  to  treat  wilk 
the  AralMan  Princes,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  SherifTe  of  Mecca,  and  several  of  the  country  powers; 
while  Mirza  Mehendy  Ally  Kbawn,  the  native  political  resi- 
dent from  the  Bombay  Government  at  Juddah,  iwoposed  *» 
dethrone  his  Holiness,  under  pretence  of  being  an  Bsurper. 

Sooa  after  this,  instead  of  repairing  to  Bombay  for  stores 
and  proviuous.  Certain  Sir  Home  Popham  deemed  it  more 
eligible  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  iii  order  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  Governor-General  in  person  ;  which  was  afterwards 
convert«d  into  a  charge  against  him.  Accordin^y,  after  a 
passage  of  seventeen  days  from  the  Red  Sea,  the  Bwnney  ar- 
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rived  in  Baloaore  Rood^  and  proceedod  to  Mayftpore,  where 
bis  sbip  was  refitted. 

Ill  consequence  of  an  inritatioR  from  the  Govemor-General, 
(ihe  Marquis  Welleeley,)  he  immediateiy  visited  him  at  Cal- 
cutta ;  at  his  special  request  he  afterwards  accoapaaied  liis 
Ix>rd8hip  to  Oude,  and,  in  the  courae  of  the  jcumey,  pointed 
ooti  both  in  conversation  and  by  memorials}  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  troDi  a  commercial  intercourse  between  India 
and  Arabia ;  which,  among  other  benefits,  would  ensure  such 
a  connexion  with  the  aofffs  country,  as  proaiised  an  absolute 
m<nKq>c4y  of  that  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  Excellency  bad  planned  an  expe- 
dition in  the  nature  of  a  coigi  de  tnotn,  which  waa  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  troops  about  to  be  embarked  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Of  this,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  every  thing  relative  to 
t£e  trsQ^iorta  and  supplies  for  the  army  in  Egypt,  the  whole 
directioa  was  to  have  been  ctmferred  on  Sir  Home;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  intervention  of  some  uneiqjected  occur- 
rences, the  orders  for  this  purpose  were  countermanded.  This 
was  announced  to  him  in  a  very  handsoipe  letter,  dated  Bur- 
haiqpore,  September  1,  1801 ;  in  which  the  Govenor-G^ 
oeral  stated  his  reason  for  abaad<ming  the  enteiprisQ. 

On  the  14th  of  Novendser,  1801,  Sir  Htqne  accordingly 
repaired  oa  board  the  Romney,  irith  an  intention  of  proceed" 
ing  to  the  Red  Sea  immediately ;  but  he  was  called  back  by 
an  express  from  the  Vice-President  in  Council,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispatch  from  England,  intimating  a  strong  suspidon  that 
the  French  had  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Portuguese  set> 
tlemeot  of  Macao,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  China  trade. 

The  Commodore  immediately  suggested  the  necessity  of 
sending  an  en^neer  thither.  The  works  were  supposed  to  be 
out  of  repair ;  and  as  some  difficulty  eusted  respecting;  the 
convoy  of  the  transports,  with  a  body  of  troc^  for  its  de- 
fence, he  o&red  his  services  on  this  occasion,  and  also  insbted 
on  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  gain  possession  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, 
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The  necessary  dispositions  for  the  former  measures  were 
accordingly  made ;  but  having  arrived  at  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island  on  the  20th  December,  1802,  he  there  found  Admiral 
Rainier,  who  directed  the  Arrt^nt  and  the  Orpheus  to  proceed 
to  Macao  with  the  Indiamen ;  and,  as  his  squadron  was  scan- 
uly  supplied  at  that  moment  part  of  the  ROTiney's  provisions 
and  stores  were  taken  out,  to  enable  the  ships  to  peiform  this 
service. 

On  the  7tfa  of  Januaty,  1 803,  we  find  the  Commodore  in  the 
Madras  Roads,  whence  he  siuled  once  more  for  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  the  month  of  March  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Soez. 

Having  been  nominated  Ambassador  to  the  States  of 
Arabia  by  the  Governor-General,  the  Commodore  now  en- 
tered into  a  regular  correspondence  with  Houszer  Mehmet 
Pacha,  Vizier  of  three  tails.  Viceroy  of  Egitto,  then  reading 
at  Grand  Curo,  respecting  an  interchange  of  commodities 
with  the  Company's  settlements  in  Asia,  across  the  desert,  on 
paying  certun  stipulated  duties ;  but  when  he  addressed  him- 
sdf  to  the  Sherifle,  who  had  just  poisoned  the  Turkish  Pacha 
at  Mecca,  on  his  second  visit  to  him,  he  was  informed  by  his 
Vizier  that  an  interview  could  not  take  place ;  and  that  if  he 
had  any  thing  to  communicate,  he  might  write  to  him  at 
Taaf,  a  district  famous  for  its  gardens,  "  as  his  Holiness  was 
there  eating  fruit,  and  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  come  to 
Juddah." 

Soon  after  this  Sir  Home  dispatched  Mr.  Elliot,  seci-etary 
to  the  embassy,  together  with  Dr.  Pringle  and  Lieutenont 
Lamb,  on  a  mission  to  the  Iniaun  at  Sunna,  with  a  proper 
escort;  while  the  Sultan  of  Aden  deputed  his  son  to  wait 
on  the  Commodore  at  Mocha,  and  press  an  establishment  in 
his  dominions. 

About  this  time  also  he  himself  accepted  the  invitatjon  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  visit  C»iro,  on  which  occasion  his 
Highness  sent  an  officer  of  his  household,  with  a  troop  of 
dromedaries  and  many  led  horses,  to  Suez ;  and  they  agreed 
to  terms  highly  favourable  to  the  British  nation,  respecting 
the  tariff  of  cDstoms  to  be  paid  in  the    dominions   of  tbe 
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Sublime  Porte  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  as,  among 
other  advantages,  to  secure  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  cofieo 
trade.  He  also,  with  the  same  views,  made  a  journey  to 
Tais,  in  the  course  of  which  he  appears  to  have  experienced 
many  indignities,  and  was  exposed  to  consideirable  danger,  in 
consequence  of  the  perfidy  of  the  natives,  particularly  of  the 
Dola  of  Mocha,  who  afterwards  attempted  to  f^lo^ze  for  his 
conduct 

In  the  mean  time  preparations  were  made  for  re-emborking 
the  Company's  troops;  which  being  at  length  happily  ef- 
fected. Commodore  Pophun  sailed  for  England,  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  one  in- 
itance  only  excepted,  relative  to  the  political  missitm  to  the 
Arab  States. 

On  Sir  Home  Popham's  arrival  early  in  1 803,  he  found  a 
new  ministry  and  a  new  Board  of  Admiralty ;  while,  incon- 
sequence of  the  prospect  of  a  new  war,  the  Romney  was  de- 
tained some  time  in  the  Downs  on .  the  impress  service,  after 
which  she  proceeded  to  Sheemess,  where  the  crew  was  em- 
ployed in  fitting  out  ships  newly  c<Humisstoned. 

Soon  after  this  her  c^>tiun  received  a  note  fi*om  Commis- 
Moner  Hope,  desiring  him  to  call  at  his  house,  where  he'  found 
Sir  William  Rule,  Surveyor  of  the  navy,  who  appeared  to 
have  travelled  to  Chatham  during  the  preceding  nig^t.  These 
geatlemes  immediately  showed  him  a  warrant  under  Admiralty 
orders,  commanding  them  to  proceed  on  board  the  Romney, 
and,  after  examining  into  her  state,  as  well  as  into  the  repairs 
done,  to  make  a  variety  of  other  inquiries. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries,  which  necessarily  occupied  s 
cooaderable  portion  of  time,  was,  that  a  report  was  laid  before 
the  Admiral^  Board,  irom  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
Board,  relative  to  what  were  considered  as  the  enormous 
charges  made  by  1^  Home  Popham,  for  the  r^airs  of  those 
ships  (particularly  of  the  Romney),  which  had  been  under 
his  command  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

In  the  interim,  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  had  been  absrat 
from  England  difring  the  general  election  of  1802,  became 
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deairons  of  a  seat  in  porlianient,  and  was  at  length  returned 
fin-  die  borough  c^  Ysrmoutfa,  in  the  Ue  of  Wig^L 

On  ths  Cominissioners'  report  respecting  Sir  Home  PoiAam, 
the  puUic  opiniMi  was  considerably  ruaed  as  to  the  innocence 
or  culpability  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Id  1804  a  sudden  change  of  administratioa  brought  Sr 
Home  into  em|doymeiit.  Throu^  the  patronage  of  Uie  late 
Viscount  MelviUe,  be  was  aji^inted  to  the  command  of  the 
Antelope  of  50  guns.  He  was  afterwards  ^pointed  to  the 
supointendence  of  a  scheme  for  destroying  a  fleets  by  ratasa 
never  before  heard  oC  The  experanent  was  ludicrously  tenn- 
ed  the  Catamaran  Expedition;  and  two  vessals  wtte  wrj 
effectually  destroyed  by  it^  off  Boulogne,  in  I804.  Aa  attack 
on  a  laiger  scale  was  afterwards  attempted  at  Fott  Kou^ 
which  dis^ipointed  puUic  expectation. 

In  1805  Sir  Home  Pc^ifaam  conmundod  the  naval  psrt  of 
an  expeditkm  against  the  Cs^  of  Good  Hope ;  whidi  a^ 
tnlated  January  8th,  1806. 

Sir  Home  Popham  having  pnvailed  on  Sir  David  Band  to 
grant  him  a  small  body  of  troi^  under  General  Beresfiird, 
steered  fbr  the  Bio  Plata,  and  anrived  at  the  moatfa  of  &at 
river  in  the  b^inning  of  Jane.  Having  got  to  Buenos  Ayres 
by  tile  he^  of  rafts  and  boatb,  (for  tbtt  bridge  bad  been  burnt 
by  the  enemy,)  General  Berasford  entored  ttet  dty  on  the 
27th,  which  had  bwn  previously  abandoned  by  the  tieavj, 
who  fled'  to  Cordova. 

When  intelligence  reached  government  of  Sir  Homt^  ho- 
authorised  departure  Ikku  the  Cspe,  and  meditated  invasion 
of  SfMh  America,  orden  were  instantly  dlspatdied  to  recall 
him,  and  put  a  stop  to  his  expedition.  These  ordtfs  were 
too  late  to  prevent-  his  entei^nrise;  and  when  the  news  of 
his  success  arrived,  the  strong  objections  to  his  plan  itere 
drowned  in  the  universal  joy  at  the  fortunate  result  of  his 
c^erations. 

The  settlement,  however,  wa«  soon  ag^  in  the  han*  rf 
die  enemy.  The  Spanitwds  had  been  taken  1^  surpriee,  aid 
beaten  by  a  handful  of  men,  because  attacked  where  they  were 
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unprepAied  for  resistaoce  i  but  no  sooner  had  they  recovered 
from  ^eir  paou^  and  diacorered  tb«  smaUness  of  tite  number 
of  their  of^Kinents,  than,  ashamed  of  tlmr  defeat,  they  began 
to  ctmcert  measures  to  expel  their  inraders.  Emissaries  from 
Buenos  Ayrea  exeited  die  cooaOy  pec^te  to  arms,  and  an 
iosurrectton  was  o^;anised  in  the  heart  of  the  city^  under  the 
eye  of  the  Engli^  cotnraaiider-ia-chie^  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  his  vigilance,  till  it  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and  was 
r^pe  for  action.  Lioiers^  a  French  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
service^  and  on  his  pwole,  crossed  the  river  from  Cdtxiia,  in 
a  fo^»  Amgast  4th)  tmobterred  by  ^  Ei^i^  cruiso^  and 
landed  at  Conchas,  above  Baraios  Ayres,  brinfi^ng  wi^  him 
about  1000  men  from  Monte  Video  and  Sacramento.  En- 
couraged by  this  reinfbrcenienty  the  armed  levies  from  the 
country,  which  had  been  defeated  by  Goieral  Beresfbrd  in  a 
sally,  sdraoced  agmb  to  the  city  and  summoned  the  castle  to 
sarrender.  The  whole  inhabitants  of  the  totm  were  now  in 
arms,  and  die  dan^  appeared  so  imminent,  ihM  the  E^ngltsh 
had  determiiud  to  «vactute  the  place  and  retire  to  their  ships ; 
biit  they  w^Ve  prevenCed  by  the  stete  of  the  weather;  and 
after  a  desperate  scti<Hi  oo  the  ISth,  m  the  streets  and  great 
•quare  of  the  town,  in  whidi  th^  were  atta^ed  with  incred- 
iUe  fiiry,  tead  aeverely  annoyed  by  a  destructive  fire  from  the 
windows  and  bilcfMaes  of  the  bonses,  they  were  compelled  to 
capitoiate. 

The  loSB  of  the  British  army  in  the  acticm  of  the  I3th, 
amoimted  to  4$  IdHed,  107  wounded,  and  9  missing;  making 
a  total  of  165.  The  enemy  confessed  to  have  lost  about  700 
men  killed  and  wounded.  ■ 

fioenos  Ayres  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
extea^ve  provinces  of  South  America.  The  dimate  is  very 
healthy. 

The  &rce  employed  on  shore  consisted  of  the  detachment 
of  his  Majesty's  troops  from  the  Cape,  and  one  obtained  from 
St.  Helena,  with  the  marine  birttalion,  under  the  orders  of 
C^^tain  William  King  <^  the  Diadem,  which  was  composed 
of  the  marines  (rf  the  squadron,  augmented  by  the  incorpor- 
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ation  of  some  seamen,  and  three  companies  of  royal  blues, 
who  had  been  rej^larly  tfained  for  that  duty,  and  dressed  in 
an  appropriate  uniform. 

The  money  received  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  on 
the  2Sth  June,  and  the  sum  brought  from  and  near  Luxam, 
embarked  on  board  the  Narcissus,'  Captain  Ross  Donnelly, 
amounted  to  1,086,208  dollars :  there  remuned  in  the  trea- 
sury 205,115  dollars. 

The  c^itulation  secured  to  the  British  army  the  honours 
of  war,  and  to  the  merchants  their  property ;  an  exchange  i^ 
prisoners  was  also  efiected  by  it,  the  whole  for  the  whole. 
The  high  and  independent  language  in  which  the  articles 
of  the  capitulation  were  couched,  and  the  terms  dictated  by 
Gmeral  Beresford  to  an  ofBcer  at  the  head  of  myriads  of 
people,  did  him  infinite  honour. 

Sir  Home  was  on  board  his  ship  when  the  city  was  retaken, 
and  continued  to  blockade  the  river,  without  being  able  to 
render  any  assistance  to  the  troths.  On  the  arrival  of  a 
Iresh  force,  October  12th,  he  recommenced  of&nsive  oper- 
ations, and  made  an  attempt  upon  Monte  Video,  widiout 
success.  As  affiiirs  assumed  a  worse  appearance,  he  left  that 
station,  and  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  Sir  Charles 
Sterling.  His  ccmduct  was  laid  before  a  court-martial  in 
March,  1807,  where  he  made  e  most  magnanimous  defeoce, 
affirming  that  his  crime  was  no  more  than  that  it  had  been  his 
fate  to  reduce  the  capitals  of  two  of  the  four  great  divisions 
of  the  world;  alluding  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Cape.  The 
court,  however,  determined  that  his  conduct  was  "  repre- 
hensible in  a  British  officer,  and  leading  to  a  subversion  of  sU 
military  (Uscipliue,  as  well  as  subordination  to  govemment ;" 
and  he  received,  in  consequence,  a  severe,  but  merited,  re- 
primand. 

An  expedition  having  been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Danish  navy,  Sir  Home  was  se- 
lected as  o^tiun  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Gambler, 
by  whom,  on  the  submission  of  the  Danes,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  Danish  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  with 
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Uie  Stores  in  the  arsenal-  In  hu  ofHdal  letter,  Admiral  Gam- 
bier  tbus  speaks  of  bim :  —  "I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a  par- 
ticular acknowledgmeat  of  the  aid  I  have  derived  from  Sir 
Home  Popham,  captain  of  the  fleet,  whose  prompt  resources, 
and  complete  knowledge  of  his  profession,  especially  of  that 
branch  which  b  connected  with  the  operations  of  an  army, 
qualiiy  him  in  a  particular  manner  for  the  arduous  and  Yarious 
duties  with  which  he  has  been  charged." 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1808,  Sir  Home  Popham  and  Sir 
John  Stuart  were  presented  with  the  elegant  swords,  voted  to 
them  by  the  corporation  of  London.  They  were  first  pre- 
sented, at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  with  the  freedom  of  that 
company;  after  which  they  preceded  to  Guildhall,  and  were 
presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Lord  Gambler  and  Sir  Edward  Hamilton. 

In  1809,  Sir  Home  accompanied  the  expedition  that  had 
been  fitted  for  the  occupation  of  Flushing,  and  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  French  ships  of  war,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards,  in 
the  Scheldt  The  command  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition  to  Sir 
Richard  Strachan.  On  the  28th  and  SSth  July  the  arma- 
ment sailed  in  two  divisions.  The  Bear-Admirol,  aware  of 
Sir  Home's  local  knowledge  of  the  insular  navigation,  en- 
trusted him  to  lead  tlie  fleet  into  the  Rompoot,  where  thej 
were  all  ancliored  in  security.  The  army  being  landed,  and 
the  bombs  and  gun-vessels  directed  to  proceed  up  the  Veere 
Gat,'  Sir  Home  (who,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Chatham,  had 
remained  on  shore  with  his  Lordship)  received  permission 
from  Sir  Richard  to  employ  the  bombs,  &c.  as  the  service 
might  require.  He  accordingly  begtui  on  the  morning  of  the 
3Ist  July  to  cannonade  Camvere,  which  had  been  summoned, 
but  held  out  The  fire  of  the  gun-boats  was  exceedingly  well 
directed,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  town.  Three  of  the 
gun-boats  were  sunk.  In  the  afternoon  it  blew  ft^esh,  and  as 
the  strength  of  the  tide  prevented  die  bombs  from  acting,  th« 
flotilla  fell  back,  preserving  a  menacing  po»tion. 

At  night,  some  rockets  being  thrown,  from  the  dyke  on 
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shore,  at  the  nearest  battery  of  Camvere,  the  town  surrendered. 
After  the  perfonnance  of  this  service,  Sir  Home-was  dis- 
patched with  several  sloops,  brigs,  and  a  rocket>ship,  together 
with  a  light  flodUa,  up  the  West  Scheldt;  to  sound  and  buoy 
the  channels  of  that  river,  to  enable  the  larger  ships  to  advance, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  execution  the  ulterior  objects 
of  the  expedition  ;  which  service  he  executed  with  his  usual 
judgment  and  correctness,  driving  the  enemy  above  Lillo, 
where  their  ships  and  gun-brigs  had  taken  up  a  strong  por- 
tion. Oa  the  I5th  August  Flushing  surrendered,  after  a 
severe  bombardment.  In  the  meantime  a  very  numerous 
French  army  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp; 
the  forts  in  the  Scheldt  were  well  manned;  and  every  pre- 
paration was  made  for  opposing  the  passage  of  both  the  army 
and  the  navy.  Preparations  were  also  made  for  conveying 
the  ships  sb  high  up  tfie  river  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
either  naval  or  military  operations,  in  case  of  a  success5il 
attempt  to  force  a  passage. 

All  idea  of  pushing  up  the  Scheldt  being  abandoned,  Lord 
Chatham,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  returned  to 
England  on  the  14th  of  September,  The  island  of  Wal- 
cheren  was  evacuated  on  the  23d  cf  December  following. 

During  the  Peninsula  war,  Sir  Home  Popham  commanded 
the  Venerable  of  74  guns,  and  was  actively  employed  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Spain,  harassing  the  French  forces. 
When  Lord  Moira  went  out  as  Governor- General  of  Bengal, 
Sir  Home  was  appointed  to  convey  him  to  India,  in  the  Stir- 
ling Castle  of  7*  guns.  He  was  subsequently  nominated  a 
Colonel  of  Marines. 

Sir  Home  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Kear-Admiral  of 
the  While  on  the  4th  of  June,  181*,  and  shortiy  afterwards 
hoisted  his  flag  as  Commander-in-chief,  in  the  River  Thames. 
In  1819,  the  Rear-Admiral  acc^ted  the  command  on  the 
Jamaica  station,  and  proceeded  thither  in  the  Sybille  &igate> 
commanded  by  his  eldest  son,  Captun  William  Popham. 
He  was  promoted  to  rank  of  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Red  on  I  Sfth 
August,  1819. 
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During  Sir  Home  Popham's  stay  at  Jamaica,  he  lost  a  son, 
>ged  17  or  18,  and  his  second  daughter:  they  fell  victims  to 
the  climate. 

From  this  period  the  services  of  Sir  Home  Popham  have 
been  less  before  the  public,  or  rather,  the  demolidon  of  the 
naval  power  of  France  afRirded  no  opportunity  for  their 
display.  He  devoted  himself  to  other  pursuits,  particu- 
larly an  improved  telegraph,  constructed,  in  1815,  along, the 
coast,  from  Bridport  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall.  Sub- 
sequendy,  he  accepted  die  command  of  the  West  India 
station,  where  he  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile  Christophe, 
King  of  Hayti  and  Boyer,  and  whence  he  returned  in 
1820,  weakened  in  his  constitution,  and  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  daughter,  whom  he  did  not  long  survive.  He  closed 
a  life,  as  brilliant  as  it  was  serviceable,  at  Cheltenham  on 
the  nth  of  September.  His  will  was  proved  in  the  Pre- 
it^tive  Court,  Doctors'  Commons,  September  SSd ;  it  was 
dated  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1809,  when  he  was  Captain  of  the 
Venerable,  and  about  to  proceed  on  a  particular  service; 
which  he  states  himself  to  have  arranged.  The  whole  pro- 
perty is  Id^  for  life,  to  Lady  Popham,  and  at  her  death,  to 
be  equally  divided  among  their  diildren.  The  executors 
having  renounced  their  right,  a  ^nt  of  administration  was 
made  to  her  Ladyship.  The  personal  property  was  sworn 
under  18,000^ 

His  IVorks  "axre  asfcUtm  i  t 
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BAKOK  or   OUNAHOaE,   AND  SAROH   OV   ROSCOMMON, 
IV  IRELAND. 


Quent  te  Dexu  eite  jiutit. 

John  Baker  Holrotd,  Earl  of  Sheffield,  the  friend  and 
associate  of  Gibbon,  and  the  editor  of  an  admirable  edition  of 
his  miscellaneous  works,  was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  Holroyd, 
Esq^  by  Dorothea,  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel  Butler,  Esq. 
of  Peim,  in  the  coun^  <if  Bucks. 

The  &mily  of  the  Holn>yds  were  originally  settled  in  York- 
shire, where  it  flourisbed  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  name  is  very,  common  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  and 
has  ^ven  local  Ef)pellalions  to  one  or  two  small  towns  in  that 
county.  By  his  mother's  side,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  in- 
herited a  considerable  fortune ;  and,  upon  her  decease  in  nil, 
he  added  her  maiden  name  of  Baker  to  his  own  patronymic. 

Mr.  Holroyd,  after  the  usual  preliminary  education,  en- 
tered the  army,  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  troop  of  light 
horse,  called  the  Royid  Forestra^  under  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  as  early  as  1760.  Tht  short  duration  of  the  war 
precluded  all  c^portuni^  of  promotitm ;  consequently  Hr. 
Holroyd  obtained  no  hi^er  rank  than  that  of  captun.  On 
the  ratification  of  peace,  three  years  afterwards,  he  passed 
over  to  the  continent,  and  travelled  through  the  priDcipsl 
.states  in  Enrope.  It  was  during  this  absence  &om  England, 
that  he  commenced  an  acquaintance,  at  Lausanne,  with  the 
celebrated  Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire,  irfio  thus  alludes 
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to  it  in  the  intcreatiog  Auto-biography,  prefixed  tb  his  Mis- 
cellaneous Wcfrks.  "  la  my  second  visit  to  Lausanne,  (1764,) 
among  the  crowd  of  my  English  companions,  I  knew  and 
esteemed  Mr.  Hokoyd,  (now  Lord  Sheflleld,}  and  oar  mutual 
attachment  was  leoewed  and  fortified  in  the  subsequent  stages 
<^  our  Italian  journey.  Our  Uves  are  in  the  power,  of  chancy 
aad  a  slight  Tariadon  on  either  dde,  in  time  or  place,  might 
ha^  d^nived  me  of  a  friend,  whose  activity  in  the  ardour 
<rf'  youth,  was  always  prompted  by  a  benevolent  heart;  and 
directed  by  a  strong  understanding."* 

In.  1767,  Csptun  Holroyd,  having  returned  to  his  native 
countiy,  united  himself  to  Miss  Abigail  Way,  the  only 
dau^iter  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  opidenoe.  ilia  mar- 
xiage  with  this  lady,  of  whom  Gibbon  entertained  a  very 
exalted  t^rinion,  is  thus  jocosely  alluded  to,  in  one  of  the  his- 
torian's letters  to  his  friend,  dated  Bereton,  April  29,  1767. 
**  I  happened  to-ni^t  to  stumble  upon  a  very  odd  piece  of 
intelligence  in  the  St.  James's  CStrooiclej  it  related  to  the 
marriage  of  a  certain  Monsieur  Olroy,  (the  name  was  so  spelt 
In  the  newspapers,]  formerly  Captain  of  Hussars.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  came  tnt»  my  head,  that  this  Captain  of  Hussars 
was  not  unknown  to  me,  and  that  he  might  possibly  be  an 
atquaintance  of  yours^  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  conjec- 
ture pray  give  my  ctHnpliments  to  him,  and  tell  him  from  me, 
that  I  am  at  least  as  well  pleased  he  is  married,  as  if  I  were 
so  myself.  Assure  him,,  however,  that  though  as  a  philo- 
sopher, I  may  prefer  celibacy,  yet  as  a  politician,  I  think  it 
highly  proper  that  the  species  should  be  propagated ;  assure 
bim,  even  that  I  am  convinced,  that  if  celibacy  be  exposed  to 
fewer  miseries,  marriage  can  alone  promise  real  happiness, 
nnce  dfmiestic  enjoyments  are  the  source  of  every  good.  May 
sach  ha{^!ness  as  is  bestowed  on  tew,  be  ^ven  to  him ;  the 
transient  bles^ngs  of  beauty,  and  the  more  durable  ones  of 
fortune  and  good  sense,  and  an  amiable  disposition." 

About  this   time   a  good   deal   of  discussion  had   ni'isen 

•  CiUKm'i  MiKcUaneout  Wodii,  toI.  1.  p.  Ifi9. 
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throughout  th«  coimtiy,  u  to  the  paramocBt  importance  of 
agriculture,  as  tending  to  form  the  true  greatness  and  sta- 
tuUty  of  a  nadon.  The  policy  and  propriety  of  encouraging 
agricultural  pursuits  was  loudly  insiated  upon  by  the  con- 
tineutal  economists.  A  similar  theory  began  to  be  adopted  in 
England,  which  was  ably  supported  and  warmly  (XHintenanced 
by  Mr.  Holroyd,  who  was  at  this  juncture  living  in  elegaHt 
retirement  at  Sheffield  Place*,  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
Unsatisfied  with  the  cultivation  and  embellishment  of  hi?  own 
extensive  domain,  he  took  a  connderable  tract  of  land,  and 
became  a  fanner  upon  a  very  extended  scale.  In  the  ardent 
prosecutioD  of  these  very  useful  pursuits,  be  improved  in  many 
and  important  respects,  the  system  of  agriculture,  then  in 
general  adoption ;  and  might  be  siud  in  some  measure  to  have 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  husbandman  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  less  laborious  modes  of  cultivation. 

Such  were  the  laudable  employments  of  his  leisure  hours, 
acting  at  the  same  Ume  as  magistrate,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  as  remarkable  for  ihe  minuteness  with  which  he  inves- 
tigated the  offence  brought  under  his  consideradon,  as  for  the 
lenity  with  which  he  visited  it  upon  the  head  of  the  unfin^ 
tunate  culprit. 

In  1772,  Mr.  Holroyd  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
in&nt  son,  on  which  occasion  Gibbon  addressed  him  a  letttf 
of  the  most  friendly  condolence.  To  assist  in  dissipadng  the 
severe  regret  which  must  have  arisen  out  of  this  loss,  Mr.  Hol- 
royd and  bis  lady  made  a  tour  through  Ireland  and  Scotland 
the  aisuing  summer.  They  returned  ere  long,  to  their  agree- 
able retirement  at  Sheffield  Flace^  .where  they  remained  until 
J  778,  when  the  war  (so  long  foreseen  by  our  skilful  politicians} 

•  Hn  krd^p's  principal  eaMte  U  Shcffidd  Place,  ii  twj  omaAaMt,  tai 
gim  k  naiDe  to  the  hundred.  Tbt  houie  ia  large  and  elegaat,  and  ntiuted  in 
an  eitenaive  park,  midway  between  East  GrinBtead  and  Lewes.  The  Sral 
fbundiliiin  ii  not  known,  bnt  it  !>■■  undergone  great  alteration*,  espedaUj  wiAin 
dieaa  lew  jeut.  It  is  in  the  bat  GoUiie  ttjlt,  and  in  a  battlcmented  &ia^ 
which  goe*  round  the  house,  ire  introduced  the  arms  of  the  possesion  of  the 
lonbhip  or  manor  of  Sieffield,  Irom  Edward  the  Conqueror's  time ;  wbni,  ■) 
appaara  tnta  Domesday  Book,  it  belonged  to  Earl  Godwin. 
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between  this  country  and  several  of  the  European  powen,  broke 
out  to  disturb  the  repose  which  had  so  unirersalty  prevailed. 
Louis  XVI.,  taking  advantage  of  the  di^race  and  discom- 
fiture attendant  on  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga,  declared 
agfunst  us. 

On  this  occasion  the  militia  was  called  out,  and  that  of 
Sussex  embodied  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, when  the  subject  of  this  memoir  accepted  of  a  mtyorit^. 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  the  most  disastrous  events 
recorded  in  our  history  posterior  to  the  revolution,  took  plac^ 
namely,  the  undoubted  appearance  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Sp^  off  our  coasts,  which  struck  terror  and 
dinnay  throughout  the  whole  empire.  On  this  occasion 
Major  Holroyd  proposed  to  government,  to  raL<!e  and  equip, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  legion  of  hussars  and  light  infantry. 
His  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  executive  power,  and 
as  amnumdant,  he  was  of  course  permitted  to  choose  his  own 
officers.  This  body  of  cavalry  was  called  the  Sussex,  or , 
S2d  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons.  Colonel  Holroyd  pos- 
sessed great  weailh  and  influence  in  the  county;  he  had 
served  in  the  Light  Horse,  and  was  therefore  well  fitted 
to  lake  the  command  of  this  newly  riused  force.  We 
accorduigly  find  that  the  Sussex  raiment  of  light  dragoons 
was  completed,  and  mustered  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
Although  it  was  never  called  into  active  service,  it  was  in  all 
respects  fitted  for  that  purpose,  had  the  exigency  of  the  times 
render^  its  employment  necessary. 

Colonel  Holroyd,  however,  found  means  to  distinguish  hlm- 
sdf  during  the  riots  that  prevailed  in  London  in  1 780 ;  on 
which  occasion  he  exhibited  equal  courage  and  ability :  but  we 
are  in  stHne  degree  antidpating  our  narrative. 

In  1780,  Colonel  Holroyd,  having  expressed  an  inclination 
to  be  returned  to  parliament,  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  be 
elected,  without  any  opposition,  for  Coventry.  He  did  not 
possess  any  property  in  that  place,  or  its  vicinity ;  his  election 
was  in  all  probability  the  consequence  of  a  temporary  residence 
X  i 
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therci  aod  an  occosiiHial  connection  with  the  inhalntaiits  i  that 
dty  having  been  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sussex^ 
r^^ent  of  Light  Dragoons. 

Colonel  Holroyd  was  not  accustoraed  to  speak  often  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  course  of  the  session  afisr  which 
he  was  chosen,  a  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
House,  which  sufficiendy  marked  the  decisive  character  of 
our  new  member.  Lord  George  Gordon,  whose  conduct  at 
this  period  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  possess  an 
adequate  Idea  of  what  &uaticism  and  superstidon  are  ce^ble 
of  achieving,  was  accustomed  to  leave  his  seat,  and  go  out  to 
the  people  assembled  in  the  lobby,  to  inform  them  who  was  then 
speaking,  and  what  was  at  that  moment  transacting  in  the  House. 
Colonel  Holroyd,  fearing  lest  such  inflammatory  conduct 
should  lead  to  more  dangerous  extremities,  took  hold  of  hii 
Lordship,  forcibly,  and,  after  using  some  menaces,  remarked, 
"  that  heretofore  he  had  imputed  his  behaviour  to  madnea 
alone ;  but  that  now  he  was  ftilly  convinced,  that  there  was 
more  malice  than  madness  in  it."  He  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vised him,  that  in  case  the  safety  of  any  of  the  members  of 
that  House  was  endangered,  he  should  consider  him  as  the 
instigator,  and  inflict  iounediate  vengeance  with  his  own  hand. 

During  the  riots  occasioned  by  Lord  George  Gordon, 
Colonel  Holrayd  was  particularly  active.  Gibbon,  alluding  to 
these  disturbances,  in  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  remarks,  "  Colonel 
Horoyd  was  all  last  uight  in  Holbom,  among  the  flames,  and 
with  the  Northumberland  militia,  and  performed  very  htAA  and 
able  service." 

On  December  10th,  1780,  Colonel  Holroyd  experienced 
a  signal  mark  of  the  royal  fevour.  His  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  advance  him  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  by  the  name,  st^l^ 
and  title  of  Lord  Sheffield,  Baron  of  Dunamore,'  in  the 
OODD^  of  Meath.    And  by  letters  from  St  James's,  17th  S^ 

■  Dniuinoi«>  or  DuDsgbmore,  >  mwior  ami  oUte  in  tbe  cdunl;  of  MeMl^ 
wbidi  wax  purchucd  by  liis  LordsUp's  ucMMr  about  >  cmtury  igo,  frora  the 
£«il  of  DenlHgh  wid  Dcsnand. 
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tember,  1783)  his  Majesty  was  pleased  further  to  create  him 
Baron  Sheffield  of  Roscommon,  extendbg  the  honor  in  fiulure 
coheirs  male  on  his  issue  female. 

At  the  general  election  the  preceding  September,  through 
the  flagidoils  conduct  of  the  corporation  of  Coventry,  and  the 
riierifis.  Lord  Sheffield  was  thrown  out  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
present a  second  time  that  borough  in  parliament  Not  con- 
tent m\h  preventing  his  Lordship's  rejection,  the  corporaUoa 
of  Ckwentry  would  suffer  no  return  whatever  to  be  made.  TTiis 
business  was  at  length  brought  before  the  proper  court  of  judi- 
cature, that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  present  Marquis 
of  Hertford  (then  Lord  Beauchamp}  distinguished  himsdf  at 
this  juncture  by'his  zeal  in  behalf  of  what  he  concaved  to  be 
the  elective  franchises  of  the  subject ;  and  by  the  vote  of  pftr- 
lifunent,  the  sheriffi  of  Coventry  were  committed  as  prisoners 
to  Newgate,  and  a  new  election  ordered  to  take  place,  which 
commenced  in  November  following. 

Such  however  was  tlie  rancour,  animosity,  and  injustice  of 
the  corporation,  that  notwithstanding  there  was  a  great  ma- 
jority in  &vour  of  Messrs.  Holrbyd  and  Yeo,  Sir  Thomas 
Hftli&x  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  returned.  A  new  petition  to 
parliament  was  the  consequence,  and  modi  fresh  altercation 
took  place,  but  Messrs.  Holroyd  and  Yeo  trimnphed,  and 
were  declared  duly  and  properly  elected.  Gibbcxi,  comment- 
ing m  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  upon  I^ord  Sheffield's  conduct  in 
parliamentary  concerns,  observes,  "  Holroyd  pursues  t^ose 
a£yrs  with  eager  and  po-severing  zeal,  and  has  the  pleasure 
of  undertaking  more  business  than  any  three  men  could  pos- 
ribly  execute."  • 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  American  war,  Lord  Sheffield 
b^an  to  stndy  the  nature  of  the  commerce,  revenues,  and  re- 
sources of  this  country  in  a  Biore  particular  manner  than  he 
had  done  heretofore.  He  also  became,  for  the  first  time,  an 
author ;  and,  in  a  publication  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  gave  abmidant  proo&  of  his  industry  to  inve»r 

•  .Gibbofi'i  HiiccUuMoui:  Woikii  vri.  ii  p.  210. 
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tigate,  and  sagacity  to  develope,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
He  strenuously  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the  navigaUon 
act,  and  the  extension  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this  country ; 
and  when  Mr.  Pitt,  "  in  hb  youthful  ardour  (to  use  his  Lord- 
ship's own  words)  for  grasping  the  advantages  of  the  Am^ 
rican  commerce,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  provisional  estab- 
lishment and  regulation  of  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;"  Lord  S.  saw  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  ntessure, 
and  opposed  it  with  becoming  firmness.  '*  Had  it  passed  into 
a  law,"  adds  he,  "  it  would  have  af^ted  our  most  essential 
interests  in  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  it  would  have  deprived  of  their  efficacy  our  navi- 
gation laws,  and  undermined  the  naval  power  of  Britain." 

His  Lordship's  speeches  and  writings  on  this  subject  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention ;  and  the  city  of  Glasgow  ex- 
pressed its  gratitude  and  esteem  by  presenting  him  with  its  civic 
houOTs,  having  unanimously  chosen  him  a  member  of  their  cor- 
poration "  in  testimony  of  the  just  sense  entert^ed  of  his  zeal 
for,  and  attention  to,  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  as  w«U  as  for  the  pulilic  spirited  and  well-tinied  exertiiHiB 
manifested  by  his  Lordship ;  by  which  tfae  navigation  lavs  and  ' 
the  curying  trade,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  power  €£ 
Britain,  have  been  preserved  at  a  moment  when  they  were  in 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  bong  lost  to  the  country." 

From  Gibbon's  correspoivlence,  we  learn  that  on  November 
1. 17S1,  Lord  Sheffield  was  ordered  to  Canterbury  and  Deal 
to  suppress  some  disturbances  in  these  places.  From  this  dr- 
cumstance  it  would  appear  that  government  availed  itself  of 
ths  services  of  bis  Lordship  whenever  an  occasion  o^red. 
He  seems  to  have  acted  botli  in  his  civil  and  military  capacity 
with  equfd  promptness,  zeal,  and  ability. 

The  account  of  the  visit  of  Lord  Sheffield  and  liis  &iivly  to 
Gibbon,  at  I^usanne,  we  shall  quote  in  his  Ix>rdship's  own 
words: 

"  A  visit  from  myself  and  my  family  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  at 
Lausanne,  had  been  for  someUme  in  agitation.     This  long- 
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promised  ezcunioa  took  place  in  the  month  of  Juoe,  1791t 
and  occddoned  a  considerftblc  cessation  of  our  coirespond- 
ence.  1  landed  at  Dieppe  immediately  after  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  was  brought  captive  to  Paris.  During  my  stay 
in  that  capital,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  extra- 
ordinary ferment  of  men's  minds,  both  in  fhe  National  As- 
semUy  and  in  private  societies,  and  also  in  my  passage  through 
France  to  Lausanne,  where  I  recalled  to  my  memory  the  in- 
teresting scenes  I  had  witnessed  by  fi%quent  conversations 
with  my  deceased  friend.  I  might  have  wished  to. record 
his  <^iiaions '  on  the  subject  of  the  French  revoluUon,  if  fae 
had  not  expressed  them  so  well  in  his  letters.  He  seemed 
to  suppose,  as  some  of  his  letters  hint,  that  I  had  a  ten- 
dency to  the  new  French  opinions  -.  never  was  suspidon 
more  unfounded;  nra-  a>uld  it  have  been  admitted  into  Mr. 
Gibbon's  mind,  but  that  bis  extreme  friendship  for  me,  and 
his  utter  abhorrence  of  these  notions,  made  him  anxious  and 
jealous,  even  to  an  excess,  that  I  should  not  entertain  them. 
He  was,  ^towever,  soon  undecdved;  he  found  that  I  was  as 
fiilly  averse  to  them  as  himself  I  had  from  the  first  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  such  a  change  as  was  aimed  at  in  France 
would  derange  all  the  regular  goveriunenis  in  Europe^  hazard 
the  internal  quiet  and  dearest  interests  of  this  country,  and 
probably  end  in  bringing  on  mankind  a  much  greater  portion 
of  misery  than  the  most  sanguine  reformer  had  ever  premised 
to  himself  or  others  to  produce  of  benefit,  by  the  visicoiary 
schemes  of  liberty  and  equality  with  which  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar  were  misled  and  abused. 

"  Mr.  Gibbon,  at  first,  like  many  others,  seemed  pleased 
with  the  [wospect  of  the  re&rm  of  inveterate  abuses ;  but  he 
wy  soon  discovwed  the  misdiief  which  was  intended,  the  im- 
bedlity  with  which  concessions  were  made,  and  the  ruin  which 
must  arise  from  the  want  of  resolutitm  or  conduct  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  fVance.  He  lived  to  reprobate,  in  the  strongest 
terms  possiUe,  the  folly  of  the  first  reformers,  and  the  scNne* 
thing  worse  than  extravagance  and  ferocity  of  their  successors. 
He  saw  die  wild  and  mischievous  tendeqcy  of  these  pretended 
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le&tnaers,  who,  while  they  professed  nothing  but  Bmradment, 
really  meant  destruction  to  all  social  order;  and  so  strongly, 
was  his  opinion  fixed  as  to  the  danger  of  hasty  innovation, 
that  he  became  a  warm  and  zealous  advocate  of  erery  sort  of 
old  establishment,  which  he  marked  in  various  ways,  some- 
times rather  ludicrously;  and  I  recollect  in  a  circle  wboe 
Frendi  afi&irs  were  the  topic,  and  some  Portuguese  present 
he,  seemingly  mth  seriousness,  argued  in  favour  of  the  inqni- 
sitioa  at  Lisbon,  and  said  he  would  not,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, give  up  even  Uiat  old  establishment. 

*'  It. may  not  be  quite  unintere^ing  to  the  reader  to  know 
that  I  found  Mr.  Gibbon  at  Lausanne,  in  possession  of  an 
excelleDt  house ;  the  view  from  whieh,  and  from  the  terrace, 
was  so  uncommonly  beautiful,  that  even  bis  own  pen  could 
with  difficulty  have  described  the  scene  which  it  commanded. 
This  prospect  comprehended  every  thing  vast  and  magnificoit 
which  could  be  fomished  by  the  finest  mountuns  among  die 
Alps ;  the  most  extensive  view  of  the  L^ke  of  Geneva,  with 
a  besutifiilly  varied  and  cultivated  ctHintry,  adorned  by  nu- 
merous villas  and  picturesque  btuldtngs,  intermixed  wiA 
beautiful  masses  of  stately  trees.  Here  my  fiiend  rec^ved  us 
with  an  hpipitali^  and  kindness  which  I  can  never  foi^get 
The  best  apartments  of  the  house  were  appropriated  to  our 
use :  the  choicest  soci^  of  the  place  was  sought  for,  to  ehliven 
our  visit,  and  render  every  day  of  it  cheerful  and  agreeable. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  more  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired than  Mr.  Gibbon  was  at  Lausanne.  The  preference 
he  had  given  to  that  place,  in  adopting  it  for  a  residence^ 
rather  than  his  own  country,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  inh^itants ;  and  he  may  have  been  scud  almost  to  have 
given '  the  law  to  a  set  of  as  willing  snl^ects  as  ever  nun 
[Resided  over.  In  return  for  the  de&rence  shown  to  him,  be 
mixed,  without  afEectation,  in  aH  the  society  —  I  mean  all  the 
best  society  —  that  Lausanne  aflbrded;  he  could,  indeed, 
command  it,  and  was,  perhaps,  (or  that  reason,  more  partial 
to  it ;  for  he  often  declared  that  he  hked  society,  more  as  a 
relaxation  from  study  than  as  expecting  to   derive  from  it 
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.amusenMiit  or  instruction;  dutt  to  books  he  looked  for  im- 
provement,  not  to  living  persons.  But  this  I  c<HiudeTed 
.  partly  as  an  answer  to  my  expressions  of  wonder,  that  a  man 
who  might  choose  the  most  various,  and  most  generally  im- 
proved sodety  in  the  world,  namely,  in  England,  should 
prefer  the  very  limited  circle  of  Lausanne,  which  he  never 
deserted  hut  for  an  occasional  visit  to  M.  and  Madame  Necker. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  in  dioosing  Lausanne 
for  his  home,  he  was  insensible  to  the  value  of  a  residence  in 
England :  he  was  not  in  possession  of  an  income  which  cor- 
responded with  his  notions  of  ease  ajid  comfort  in  his  own 
countiy. 

"  During  the  stay  I  made  with  him,  he  renewed  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  principal  French'  who  were  at  Lau- 
sanne ;  of  whom  there  happened  to  be  a  considerable  num- 
ber distinguished  for  rank  or  talents;  many,  indeed,  r^ 
spectable  for  both.  I  was  not  absent  from  my  friend's  hous^ 
except  during  a  short  excursion  that  we  made  bother  to 
M.  Keeker's,  at  Copet,  and  a  tour  to  Geneva,  Chamouni, 
over  the  Col  de  Balme  to  Martigny,  St.  Mfturice,  and  round 
the  lake  by  Vevay  to  Lausanne.  In  the  social  and  sin- 
gularly pleasant  months  that  I  passed  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  he 
enjoyed  his  usual  dieerfulness,  with  good  health.  After  he 
lefl  England  in  1788,  he  had  had  a  severe  attack,  of  an 
eriinpelas,  which,  at  last,  settled  in  one  of  his  legs,  and 
lefl  something  of  a  drc^cal  tendency ;  for,  at  tfus  time,  I 
first  percdved  a  con^derable  degree  of  swelling  about  -the 
ancle. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  October  I  quitted  this  delightfol 
residence,  and  some  time  afler  my  return  to  England, 
dur  correspondence  recommenced."* 

We  have  had  less  hesitation  in  quoting  thus  at  length  Lord 
Sheffield's  account  of  the  opinions  of  Gibbon,  because,  whilst 
ritsrnssing  the  sentiments,  fae  frequently  admits  us  to  ao  iuught 
of  his  own. 

■  Gibbon'i  MiacelUnctnii  Woiki,  t,  i.  p.  331. 
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hord  Sheffield  always  expreBsed  a  marked  disappioba&n 
of  Mr.  Fox's  measures.  The  first  time  his  Lordship  spake 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  animadverted,  with  scone 
severity,  upon.  <  the  turbulent  ambition,'  and  '  popular  de- 
damatoiy  eloquence'  of  that  great  statesman;  and  after 
listening  with  attention  to  one  of  bis  speeches,  which  extorted 
admiration  from  both  ^des  of  the  House,  he  censored 
'  the  excessive  praises'  that  were  generally  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Fox's  oratory,  and  declared  that,  from  the  specunen  he  then 
heard,  he  was  "  astonished  that  the  House  could  be  so  &s- 
cinated  with  it."  * 

As  he  had  met  with  so  much  disagreeable,  and,  in  fact, 
unjust  opposition,  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  Lord  Sheffield 
directed  his  attention  towards  another  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Having  so  ably  discussed  the  subject  of  trade,  he  aspired  to 
represent  in  Parliament  the  third  commercial  ci^  of  the 
empire,  and  accordingly  canvassed  Bristol  Besides  the  sup- 
port of  several  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  of  that  dty, 
he  procured  the  co-operation  and  zealous  interference  in  bis 
behalf,  of  Dean  Tucker,  who  was,  like  himself,  a  conmiercial 
politician.  It  was  almost  entirely  to  the  inde&tigable 
exertions  of  this  valuable  ally  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
election,  as  tJie  Dean  possessed  a  powerful  interest,  srifiiig 
out  of  his  station,  fortune,  and  talents,  in  the  city  of  Bristol. 
Indeed  he  is  reported  to  have  been  so  exceedingly  popular 
among  his  new  constituents;  that  they  defrayed  the  whole  of 
the  expenses  of  his  election.  If  thb  were  actually  the  cas^ 
bis  indefatigable  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  cause  of  the  important  civilities  be 
received  at  their  hands.  It  is  much  lo  be  deplored  that  a 
nobleman  of  Lord  Sheffield's  high  worth  and  talents  shonld 
have  been  induced  to  ^ve  his  unequivocal  support  to  the 

■  An  allusion  to  Lord  ShefBeld's  nianifest  disapprobation  of  Foi  and  ^ 
mCBauies  otcan  in  s  letter  from  the  hiitorian  to  hia  Lcrddup,  dated  lAuanae, 
jMmaiye.  1T9S  ;  —  "  We  all  admire  the  generoua  ^>irit  with  irhioh  jou  duDBcd 
tba  (parliamentary)  assassiiis.  I  hope  ;our  objecfion  of  all  future  conneiiaa  with 
Fox,  WM  not  quite  so  peremptory  as  it  is  stated  in  the  French  papera.  Let  -Hi 
do  what  be  will,  I  must  love  the  dog."     Gifibon't  MK(ffit*»HJ  Whiii,  1.  S9S. 
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advocates  &r  the  foulest  and  most  odious  species  of  tm£Se 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  any  civilized  country.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  contemplate  this  era  of  his  lordship's 
political  life  without  fe^ngs  of  disapprobation  and  concent : 
we  would,  however,  wilUogly  believe  that  his  Lordship  was 
actuated  in  his  measures  on  this  question,  rather  by  his  views 
of  benefitting  the  commerce  of  the  country,  than  by  a  wish 
to  identify  himself  with  the  individual  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents —  the  flesh-merchants  of  the  city  of  Bristol. 

When  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  attempted  in 
1792,  and  both  Fox  and  Pitt  supported  tfae  measure,  his 
Lordship  reprobated  the  strong  language  made  use  of  by 
these  gentlemen,  and  took  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  to  attempt  a  justification  of  the  character  of  the  noto- 
rious Captain  Kimber,  then  in  Newgate,  whom  his  Lordship 
represented  as  a  cruelly  injured  man.  In  the  event,  however, 
Lord  Sheffield  assented  to  the  proposition  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  colonies ;  but  the  ac- 
quiescence in  this  measure  was  given  in  so  reluctant  a  manner, 
that  it  looked  more  like  a  compromise  than  a  cheerful  com- 
pliance with  a  just  and  necessary  suggestion.  But  we  will 
present  our  readers  with  a  minut«  of  his  Lordship's  speech  on 
the  occasion : 

"  Lord  Sheffield  deprecated  the  daugeious  and  miBcbievous 
coDsequeDpes  resulting  from  the  frequent  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion. Some  genilemeu  urged  their  theories  to  the  very  brink 
of  ruin ;  but  as  Mr,  Dundas's  measures  (those  leadiog  to  a  gradual  • 
abolition,  which  has  never  been  effected)  seemed  calculated  to 
arrest  the  mischief,  by  effectually  serviug  the  country,  they  de- 
manded and  should  receive  his  warmest  support.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly concerned  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  could  never  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  proposition  of  last 
year,  unless  we  were  to  shut  up  the  ports  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
it  was  too  well  known  to  need  a  comment,  what  destruction  to  our 
trade  that  would  occasion.  The  act  for  shutting  up  the  port  of 
Boston  was  indeed  a  precedent;  but  it  was  such  a  one  as  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  avoid  than  to  follow.  It  was  true,  we  had  a 
right  to  say,  the  slave  trade,  as  far  as  it  regarded  us,  should  be 
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abolished ;  but  were  we  prepared  to  say  the  porta  ihould  not  be 
■upplied  by  other  mealia  ?  We  had  a  right  to  do  what  we  pleaaed 
with  the  property  which  we  derived  to  ourselves  from  this  trade; 
but  we  had  no  right  to  injure  others.  It  we  were  constitutionally 
empowered  to  forbid  the  importation  of  live^esh,  we  might  equally 
forbid  that  ot  dead  jieth,  and  thus  completeiy  starve  our  colonies. 
We  had  a  right,  it  was  true,  to  enjoin  all  owners  and  captains  of 
British  ships  not  to  take  on  board  an  African  slave;  but  what 
right  had  we  to  dictate  to  the  planters,  and  say,  they  should  not 
supply  themselves  with  slaves,  either  by  purchasing  them  from 
other  nations,  or  importing  them  in  their  own  ships,  and  under  the 
authority  of  their  own  laws?  He  wished  the  cessation  of  the  trade 
by  removing  the  necessity  of  importing  negroes.  We  should  then 
be  consistent  as  well  as  humane.  We  should  remember  that  our 
colonies  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  colonial  law.  He 
begged  it  to  be  understood,  that  those  who  were  the  warmest 
friends  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  acted  unjustifiably,  when  they 
charged  their  opponents  with  inhumanity ;  Uie  fact  was,  they  saw 
the  danger  of  these  discussions  ;  they  saw  that  these  discussions 
might  lead  the  negroes  to  place  themselves  in  a  situation  they 
were  not  fit  for,  because  proceedings  here  were  misrepresented  to 
them.  Insurrections  might  ensue,  and  if  murder  was  the  conse- 
quence, he  could  not  help  saying,  that  our  modern  declaimers 
would,  in  fact,  be  the  cause  of  these  murders, 

"  He  felt  himself  entitled  to  complain,  on  another  acconid,  in 
the  course  of  these  proceedings  ;  for,  of  all  violent  reformers  of 
the  traffic,  upon  what  they  c^led  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
humanity,  not  one  of  them  had  the  candour  to  come  forward  and 
say,  that  those  whose  property  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  pursuit 
should  have  any  compensation  whatever  for  their  losses.  Much 
stress  had  been  laid  on  the  number  of  petitions  presented  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Upon  ^s  he  felt  himself  entitled 
also  to  observe,  that  parliament  should  not  listen  to  these  petitions, 
nor  indulge  the  wishes  of  those  who  presented  them  ;  for  the  mode 
in  which  they  had  been  obtained,  rendered  them  totally  unworthy 
of  attention  in  a  grave  and  enlightened  assembly.  They  had  been 
obtained  by  artifice,  influence,  and  deception ;  by  a  mode  truly 
unconstitutional ;  and  he  did  not  consider  this  interference  of  s 
qertain  class  of  persons,  who  had  no  particular  interest  to  support, 
much  better  than  the  Jacobins  in  France. 

"  The  truth  was,  that  if  the  trade  should  be  abolished  at  all, 
considerable  time  should  be  allowed  for  that  purpose ;  a  short  pe- 
riod would  by  no  means  answer  even  the  desire  of  the  aholitianists 
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thomKlvM.    He  conceived,  tlutt  the  earlieit  dtne  for  the  aboli> 
tion  nu  the  year  1800." 

A  few  days  after  his  Lordsbip  hod  put  forth  these  opinions* 
he  asserted  that  he  was  not  to  be  ci^tivated  by  "  a  splendid 
abuse  of  words ;"  that  he  "  was  confirmed  in  his  fonoer 
opinion,"  and  that  "  the  miserable  half  measure  of  an  aboli- 
tion at  the  »id  of  three  years,  was  the  most  contemptible  of 
all,  not  having  the  ^ory,  if  it  deserved  that  ^pellation,  of  an 
immediate  abolition,  nor  the  merit  of  a  gradual  abolition." 

In  the  debate  upon  the  new  forest  bill,  Lord  S^ieffidd  * 
discussed  the  question  in  a  very  able  and  impartial  manner. 
He  insisted  upon  the  impolicy  of  copyholds,  as  &r  as  the 
cultivation  of  timber  trees  is  concerned,  it  being  the  interest  <^ 
the  copyholder  to  suffer  no  tree  to  grow  beyond  a  certiun 
standard.  "  He  wished,"  he  said,  "  that  copyholders  mi^t 
be  timber  free ;  aad  that  heriots  and  arUtrary  fines  shoald  be 
compensated :  one  checked  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
cattle,  and  the  other  in  re!9>ect  to  building  and  agriculture. 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  odious,"  he  added,  "  than  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  lords  of  manors  hovering  round  the  house 
of  a  person  on  his  death-bed,  and  at  the  moment  that  the 
family  is  in  Uic  greatest  distress,  rushing  in  to  seize  the  best 
cattle  or  best  fiimiture,  and  if  diey  do  not  find  enough  to  their 
minds,  taking  fevourite  dogs;  in  short,  we  had  better  part 
with  such  unworthy  and  unnecessary  privil^es  for  a  valuable  • 
compensation,  than  wait  until  they  are  wrested  from  us  with 
all  the  violence  that  had  been  experienced  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom."  With  these  sentiments  every  one  must  accord; 
they  are  worthy  the  enlightened  bead  and  generous  heart  of 
the  nobleman  from  whom  they  proceeded. 

On  the  3d  of  April  1 793,  Lord  ShefBeld  bad  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  amiable  consort.  She  died  suddenly  at  his  Lordship's 
house  in Dowmng-street,lea^ngtwodau{^tei!>, Maria  Josephaf, 

•  M^  3,  1792. 

f  Maria  Jaiefbt,  ouvried  October  II,  1796,  to  Joim  Thomiu  Stanley,  'Esj. 
aorr  ^  TbomM  9tui%  of  Addarier,  id  Cbeshire. 
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and  Louisa  Dorothoi  *.  Her  Ladyship  vas  a  wonuin  of 
most  exemplary  character.  She  is  reported  to  have  felt  so 
uncommon  a  degree  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  Tictims 
of  the  French  revolatl<m,  that  she  fitted  up  an  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  in  her  own  n^^bour- 
hood  OS  stood  in  need  of  surgical  advice  and  attendance, 
whilst  she  opened  her  house  and  table  to  the  nobility  and 
dei^  who  were  refugees  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield-place. 
Nor  does  her  Lord  appear  to  have  been  less  hospitably  dis- 
posed towards  these  wretched  exiles  than  herself  f.    In  a  letter 

•  LouiB  DOTothei,  married  Much  H,  1797,  her  couun,  Major-Gsneml 
\miiuii  Himj  Clinloii,  eldest  ton  of  (he  Utc  Lleuteunt-Oenvnl  SirHenrj 
Clinton,  K.  B. 

f  The  foUavuig  chancier  of  Lady  Sheffield  waa  publidwd  immediately  after 

"  Social  ia  graeral,  and  the  nitmua  JD  pai)icalu^  bat  men  tifoiilij  iha 
lukfortunau  and  indigent,  bare  ni&bred  ■  levere  and  ludden  lou.  All  unei- 
pected  death  haa  taken  off  b  fiiur  da;s  Lulj  Sheffield,  the  most  respectable  of 
woman,  of  wirea,  modHn,  and  tinendi :  of  maimera  aa  gentle  u  ptne ;  of  a 
mind  ai  modest  as  ju^mred ;  of  a  heart  alike  ncUe  and  senaibte ;  and  of  a  ph^ 
wbOH  delicac;  wms  equal  to  its  piodigiili^.  Such  are  the  qualitiea  lamented  bj 
■11  wlio  knew  h«r.  Erer  lilKe  Ae  disattrous  evenM  tiiat  have  Uirown  among  ui 
ao  many  rietima  of  Ibe  Fnodi  flm^,  aba  baa  liralkd  bar  gcotcrona  partadt  aad 
lord  in  softening  the  lot  of  so  many  unhappy  persona.  Priesta,  lahy,  men,  wo- 
men, of  all  tanks  and  opinions,  provided  they  were  honest  and  unfonunil^ 
fbund  protaetion  in  tbab6uw,  reUtf  in  tlw  bounty,  and  comfort  in  tbefiiend^p 
<tf  this  ilrtuona  couple.  It  ia  to  be  feared  that  Lady  Slieffleld  fell  a  rietain  to  be 
seal  and  goodness.  For  tome  time  she  had  been  afflicted  with  a  nolent  snd 
almoat  iaceasant  pain  in  bar  aide,  wtddi  did  not  bowerer  intetrapt  the  coiuta  if 
bcr  benevolenea.  Soanetinwa  aha  widi  bv  om  handa  adimniaMed  reltcf  la  lb 
French  woman,  tbua  sparing  their  delicacy,  while  she  proridad  lor  their  mnllt 
at  other  times  she  brought  them  medical  assistants,  although  she  did  not  cauall 
them  in  her  own  caae.  In  concert  with  her  husband,  she  commismoDCil  their 
inends  to  find  out  all  the  tinlbrtiuiale  aii^  emigrants,  wbmn  abe  placed  In  n 
bosiHtal,  of  which  her  brother  is  gmemor ;  and  she  furnished  clotiiei  to  ihcM 
who  wanted  dwm. 

"  She  bad  just  fltlid  up  ■  faotiae  for  the  acconmodatiOD  at  Iboae  •mbo,  by  can. 
tagioiiB  diieaaea,  were  kept  at  a  distance  IVom  all  placea  of  rdii£  Ob  Ooed 
Friday  she  spent  near  two  hours  in  this  hoapitsl,  and  two  more  at  dnircb,  in  ei- 
trmw  cold  weatber.  On  Saturday  morning  a  pleurisy  came  on;  on  l\uidsy 
.  Ae  symptoms  of  death  tigptitrei  ;  and  the  neil  momiiig  aba  died,  leering  hs 
ftmlly  and  friends  in  the  deepest  affliction.  All  the  unfortunate  penons  who» 
she  was  acquainted  with,  regret  her  loss  ;  and  there  ia  not  a  French  emigrant  but 
must  bedew  her  tAea  with  tears. 
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to  his  ftiend  Lord  Sheffidd,  dated  I^usaiuw,  Oct.  1799  *, 
ttnticqMtting  the  approach  of  the  Frendi  towards  Xjousaonei 
Gibbon  says,  "  Should  I  ever  be  forced  to  take  nefiige  in 
England,  jou  would  perhaps  receive  me  as  kindly  as  you  do 
the  French  priests ;  — '  a  rtoble  act  of  hospitality."  And  again* 
in  the  sune  pocquet ;  "  Your  protectbn  of  the  French  refugees 
is  hi^ly  applauded  f." 

The  amoving  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  to  Lord  Shrf- 
field  by  Gibbon,  iinmediately  on  the  loss  of  his  Lady,  cannot 
&il  of  proving  interesting  to  our  readers : 

"  Lausamie,  April  27,  1?93. 

"  My  dearest  friend,  for  such  you  most  surely  are,  nor  does 
there  'exist  a  person  who  obtuns,  or  shall  ever  obtain,  a  supe* 
rior  place  in  my  esteem  and  affection, 

**  AAer  too  long  a  silence  I  was  sitting  down  to  write, 
when  only  yesterday  morning  I  was  suddenly  struck,  — •  stru^ 
indeed,  to  the  heart,  by  the  &tal  intelligence  from  %  Henry 
Clinton  and  Mr.  I)e  Lally.  Alas,  what  is  life,  and  what  are 
our  hq>es  and  projects !  When  I .  embraced  her  at  your  de* 
pertnre  from  Lausanne,  conld  I  imagine  that  it  was  for  the 
last  time  ?  When  I  postponed  to  another  summer  my  journey 
to  England,  could  I  apprehend  that  I  should  never  see  her 
again?  I  always  hoped  that  she  would  spin  her  feeble  thread 
to  a  long  duration ;  and  that  her  delicate  firame  would  survive 
(as  is  often  the  case)  many  constitutions  of  a  stouter  ap- 
pearance. In  four  days!  in  your  absence!  in  that  of  her 
children  I  But  she  is  now  at  rest,  and  if  there  be  a  Jiiture  lifrt 
her  mild  virtnes  have  surely  entitled  htir  to  the  reward  of 
pure  and  perfect  felicity.  It  is  for  you  that  I  feel,  and  I  can 
jadge  of  your  soitiments  by  conparing  them  with  my  own. 
L  have  lost,  it  is  true,  on  amiable  and  affectionate  friend,  whom 
I  had  known  and  loved  above  three  and  twenty  years ;  and 
whom  I  often  s^led  by  the  endearing  name  of — sister.  But 
yon  are  depnved  of  the  companion  of  your  life,  the  wifo  of 
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your  choice,  and  tha  mother  of  your  children  I  Poor  chOdmi ! 

The  lovelisess  of  Msris,  uid  the  softness  of  Louisa,  render 
them  slinost  equally  the  ot^ts  of  my  tenderest  compassion. 
I  do  not  wish  to  aggravate  your  grief,  but,  in  the  sinceii^  of 
friendship,  I  cannot  hold  a  £flerent  language.  1  know  the 
nnpoGence  of  reason^  and  I  mueh  fear  that  the  strength  of 
your  character  will  serve  to  make  a  sharper  and  more  lasting 
iiopression. 

•'  The  only  conraiotion  io  these  melancholy  trials,  to  which 
human  life  is  exposed ;  die  only  one,  at  least,  in  which  I  have 
any  confidence,  is  the  presence  of  a  real  friend;  and,  of  that, 
as  &r  as  it  depends  on  myself,  you  shall  not  be  destitute.  I 
regret  the  few  days  that  most  be  lost  on  acaae  necessary  pre- 
parations, but  I  trust  that  to-morrow  se'ennight  (May  5th) 
I  shall  be  able  to  set  forward  on  my  journey  to  England ;  and 
when  this  letter  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  considerably  advanced 
on  my  way.  As  it  is  yet  prudent  to  keep  at  a  respectiiil  di»- 
taoce  tnxa  the  banks  of  die  French  Rhine,  I  shall  incline  a 
little  to  the  light,  and  proceed  by  Scaffbausen  and  Stutgard, 
to  Frankfort  and  Coiogaa.  "Die  Austrian  Netherlands  are 
now  open  and  safe,  and  I  am  sure  of  being  able,  at  least,  to 
pass  from  Ostend  tv  Dover,  v^ence,  without  pas^ng  through 
London,  I  shall  pursue- the  direct  road  to  Sheffield  I^ce."  * 


We  give  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  visit  i 
Place,  in  his  lordship's  own  words : 

"  Mr.  Gibbon  had  engaged  to  pass  a  year  with  me  in  Eng- 
land :  with  an  alertness  by  no  means  natural  to  him,  he 
almost  iminediatdy  took  a  circuitous  journey  along  the  boa- 
tieis  of  an  enemy  worse  than  savage,  within  the  sound  of 
their  cannon,  widiin  the  range  of  the  light  troops  of  the  di£. 
ferent  armies,  and  throu^  roads  ruined  by  the  enormous 
machines  of  war. 

"  The  readiness  with  which  he  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
oSioe,  at  a  time  when  a  selBsh  ^irit  might  have  pleaded  s 
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tboosand  reasons  for  declining  so  hazardous  a  journey,  con- 
sfrired,  with  the  peculiar  charms  c^his  society,  to  render  his 
arrival  a  cordial  to  my  niind.  I  had  the  sadsfacdon  of  find- 
ing that  his  own  delicate  and  {H-ecartous  state  of  health  had 
not  saf^red  in  the  service  of  his  friend.  He  ^arrived  in  the 
b^inning  of  June,  at  my  house  in  Downing-street,  in  good 
health ;  and  afler  passing  about  a  month  with  me  there,  we 
setded  at  Sheffield  Place  for  the  reminder  of  the  summer, 
where  his  wit,  learning,  and  cheerful  politeness,  delighted  a 
great  variety  of  characters."  • 

Lord  Sheffield  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  celebrated  iriend 
until  October,  when  he  took  his  departure  to  vi^t  Mrs.  Gib> 
bon,  and  subsequently  Lord  Spencer,  at  Aldiorpe.  Except- 
ing only  a  visit  to  Lord  Egremont  and  Mr.  Hagley,  Lord 
Sheffield  and  Mr.  Gibbon  were  never  absent  from  Sheffield 
Place,  until  the  Utter  bade  ferewell  to  him  entirely.  The 
society  at  hia  Lordship's  seat  was  endrely  of  a  literary  de- 
scripti(Hi  J  Messrs.  North,  Jekyll,  Douglass,  and  Hagley,  were 
often  guests  at  Sheffield  Place,  during  Mr.  Gibbon's  stay. 

A  few  months  afterwards  the  historian  ptdd  his  Lordship  a 
second  vi»t,  but  the  unfortunate  state  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  health 
precluded  all  enjoyment  to  either  party.  He  returned  to  Lcmi- 
don  in  a  few  weeks,  where  he  died  of  the  disease  under  which 
be  had  been  sulking  so  acutely  during  his  last  vijiit. 

The  ai&ctiouate  attentions  which  Gibbon  recrived  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  during  his  last  illness,  from  Lord 
Shield  and  his  amiable  &inily,  endde  them  to  the  highest 
oommendadoQ.  On  his  death,  he  consdtnted  Lord  Sheffield, 
in  conjuncdoD  with  John  Thomas  Butt,  Esq.  his  executors. 
In  the  will,  bis  Lordship  is  dlsdnguished  in  the  most  flattering 


"  1  constitute  and  appoint  John  Ix>rd  Sheffield,  £tc.  &c.  &c. 
I  Bhall  indulge'  these  gentlemen  in  the  pleasure  of  this  last 
disintoested  sravlce,  without  wronging  my  feelings,  or  o|>- 
pressing  my  heirs,  by  too  light  or  too  weighty  a  testimony  of 
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my  gratitude.     My  obligations  to  the  long  and  acdve  fiiend- 
sh^  of  Lord  Sheffidd,  I  could  never  sufficiently  repay." 

On  the  publication,  by  Liord  Sheffield,  of  his  valuable 
edition  of  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Gibbon,  be  recdred 
many  highly  complimentary  letters,  and  Irom  persons  toi^ 
whoK  opinions  were  really  valuable.  They  were  by  no  means 
undeserved;  for  it  is  seldom  we  meet  with  an  editor  so  judidout^ 
tastefiil,  and  unobtrusive,  as  it  respected  the  interpolation  oS 
individual  opinion,  as  Lord  Sheffield.  He  is  never  prag- 
matical ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  ever  disposed  to  let  his  au- 
thor speak  for  himself,  where  this  can  be  done  with  propriety. 
On  December  Seth,  1 794-,  Lord  Sheffield  married  I^y 
Lacy  Pelham,  daughter  of  Thomas  6rst  E^l  of  Chichester, 
n^died  January  ISth,  1797,  leaving  no&nuly  behind  her. 

In  1800  his  Lordship  published  a  work,  entitled  "  Remarks 
on  the  Deficiency  of  Grain,  occasioned  by  the  bad  Harvest  of 
1799;  on  the  means  of  present  Relief  and  future  Plenty; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  accounts  <^  all  the  Com  iii>- 
ported  and  exported,  with  the  Prices  from  1697  to  the  lOth 
October,  1800." 

In  this  pamphlet  there  is  much  able  discussion.  Household' 
bread  is  recommended  by  his  Lordship  as  the  most  wholesome 
and  nutritive  food,  being  made  from  the  whole  meal,  with  only 
the  bran  taken  out ;  yet,  it  is  admitted  this  is  so  subject  to 
adulteration,  that  a  well-informed  evidence  stated  to  the  Privy 
Council,  that  "when  the  flour  is  made  of  the  wholemeal, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  miller,  mealmon,  or  fiictor 
have  taken  any  fine  flour  out  of  it."  Elsewhere,  it  is  re> 
marked  by  his  Ixirdship,  that  the  attack  upon  farmers  is 
highly  unjust;  " for  nothing  can  be  more  gr(»s  than  Ae  cre- 
dulity which  supposes  a  former  would  hoard  up  any  qoantt^ 
of  wheat,  when  he  can  get  an  uncommonly  hi^  price  (ot  it" 
He  also  asserts,  af^  Smith,  that  "  rich  farmers  are  a  public 
benefit;  that  they  improve  agriculture,  and  dmt  they  keep 
magazines  or  stocks  of  grua  without  any  ezpence  to  the 
pubUc" 
The  following  minute  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Shef- 
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field  m  the  House  of  CtwutuxiB,  will  give  the  reader  someidn 
of  the  manly  st^Ie  in  which  he  was  sccustomed  to  express  hiE 
seDtJmrats.  On  Joly  SO,  1801,  Mr,  Addington  (now  I«rd 
Sidmoulh)  brought  up  a  report  from  the  committee  on  bills 
of  incloBure,  when  Lord  Sheffield  rose,  and  said : 

"That  the  country  was  much  iadebted  to  his  honorable  friend 
(Mr.  A.)  for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  the  standing  orders,  and 
to  the  act  which  had  just  passed  relative  to  indosures.  They  may 
be  of  some  use,  (added  he,)  particularly  in  saving  expence  in 
respect  of  witnesses ;  but  they  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
igency, and  the  country  will  be  much  disappointed  ;  and,  in  hii 
opinion,  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  if  it  should  be  supposed 
this  is  all  that  is  intended  to  be  done.  He  said,  the  people  bad 
mflered  exceedingly,  particularly  during  the  last  two  years,  from 
something  more  serious  than  mere  apprehension  of  famine.  A 
scarcity  of  grain  had  raised  the  price  in  this  and  other  countries 
with  which  we  trade  so  high,  that  it  would  have  been  prohibitory 
to  the  use  of  it  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  community,  unless 
we  had  yielded  to  the  dangerous  policy  of  feeding  the  people  at 
the  public  expence. 

"  To  alleviate  the  distress,  we  had  enacted  in  the  course  of  two 
years  that  they  should  eat  Hale  bread,  and  we  have  granted  pro- 
tecting duties  which  may  bring  here  the  limited  quantity  that  can 
be  had  from  other  countries ;  in  consequence  of  this,  we  have 
raised  the  price  abroad  so  high,  tliat  the  present  protecting  duties 
will  not  indemnify  the  importer,  particularly  from  America. 

"  To  obviate  the  recurrence  of  such  distress,  the  country  loudly 
called  for  a  general  inclosure  and  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  as 
a  certain  and  only  sure  relief;  and,  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  we 
have  Just  passed  an  act  which  it  was  obvious  to  every  person  who 
understood  the  subject,  could  do  very  Utde  indeed  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  object  in  queadon.  ^, 

"  He  observed,  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  do  every  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  the  relief  of  tlie  country,  which  disposition 
was  checked  by  an  apprehension  that  certain  persons  in  another 
place  would  give  obstruction.  It  was  also  common  to  say,  that 
no  essential  measure  m\iBt  he  attempted ;  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  get  a  little  at  a  time,  and  that  by  trying  for  more  the  whole 
would  be  lost,  &c  He,  on  the  other  hand,  begged  leave  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  mean  time  the  country  might  starve  and  be 
ruined ;  that  he  should  ever  reprobate  such  language,  and  that  the 
members  of  that  House  would  be  unworthy  their  situations,  if  they 
T  4 
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wen  to  be  prevented  irom  briogitig  forward  m«aaares  that  waf 
save  the  nation  from  famme  and  bankruptcy. 

"  If  ne  sliould  not  succeed,  the  people  would  be  at  least  sa- 
tisfied we  had  done  our  duty,  and  the  public  dissatisfaction  would 
fall  only  on  those  whose  ill-founded  opinions  and  views,  whatever 
they  may  be,  counteract  the  public  welfare. 

"  He  then  remarked  that  we  roust  not  be  deterred  froro  attempt- 
ing to  relieve  the  country  by  high-sounding  phrases,. such  as  'that 
a  commutation  for  tithe  in  kind  would  sap  the  foundation  of  all 
property ;'  those  to  whom  that  kind  of  argument  is  addressed, 
must  be  imagined  very  ignorant  and  very  weak ;  it  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  moduees,  which  are  mere  commutations  for  tithe,  had 
not  existed  for  many  centuries  in  this  country ;  it  seems  to  psss 
over  the  circumstance  that  the  greater  part  of  the  acts  of  inclosure 
do  the  same  thing,  and  allot  land  for  tithes. 

"  He  then  added,  that  the  distress  of  the  country  had  been,  and 
is  great;  he  therefore  had  much  pleasure  in  learning,  that  several 
gentlemen  had  the  intention  of  bringing  forward  something  on  the 
subject;  it  afforded  him  great  satisfaction,  thinking  as  he  did,  that 
it  would  be  otherwise  incumbent  on  him  to  offer  some  meatuie  to 
parliament. 

"  He  flattered  himself  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  introduce 
some  great  measure ;  he  knew  they  had  not  neglected  the  subject 
in  question,  and  that  they  would  fairly  consider  the  dangerous 
consequence  of  depending  on  other  countries  for  subsistence,  tbe 
uncert^nty  of  it,  and  the  ruinous  expence  if  we  could  obtain  the 
quantity  of  grain  we  wanted.  They  will  find  (added  his  Lord- 
ship) that  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  we  had  paid 
9,300,000/.  annually  to  foreign  countries  for  grain ;  and  In  the 
last  year,  namely  1800,  we  had  paid  upwards  of  10,649,000/., 
which  is  more  than  double  the  heretofore  boasted  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favour. 

"  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  not  then  trouble  the 
House  further  than  by  moving ;  '  That  in  all  bills  for  the  inclosiiig 
or  improving  any  waste  or  uncultivated  lands,  there  be  inserted  a 
clause,  empowering  and  directing  the  commissioners  to  mark  out 
or  award  unto  the  tithe-owner,  an  allotment  of  such  waste  and 
uncultivated  lands,  to  be  oace  ring-fenced  by  the  proprietors  o( 
the  adjoining  allotraenW  theretrf",  in  lieu  of  all  tithes  to  arise  from 
all  such  waste  and  uncultivated  lands.' 

"  He  observed,  that  this  merely  related  to  land  that  had  never 
paid  any  tithe;  aadthat  he  knew  the  cultivation  of  large  tracta 
was  prevented  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  arx>se  with 
respect  te  the  tithes." 
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Jaouvy,  1^98,  Lord  Sheffield  manned  his  third  wife,  Lady 
Anoe  North,  (laughter  of  Frederick  North,  second  Earl  of 
Guilford,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  George  Augustus  Frede- 
rick Charles,  Lord  Pevensey,  bopi  March  16,  1802. 

In  the  July  of  the  same  year,  Lord  Sheffield's  important 
services  to  the  politic&I  economy  of  the  country,  both  as  a 
senator  and  an  author,  were  rewarded  by  on  eleva^on  to  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Sheffield  (rf 
Sheffield,  In  Sussex. 

His  Lordship  closed  a  long  and  eminently  useful  life,  at  his 
house  in  Fortlaad-place,  May  30th,  1821,  His  remwns  were 
interred  in  the  femily  mausoleum  at  Hitching,  attended  by 
his  numerous  tenantry  and  fnends: 

Anexcdlent  portrait  of  this  nobleman  was  painted  in  1816, 
by  Martin  Arthur  Shee,  R.  A.  This  picture  was  executed  at 
the  request  of  the  House  of  Assembly  at  New  Brunswick,  foe 
the  Prcrrince-hall. 

Lord  Sheffield  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  pamphletsj 
principally  referring  to  commercial  and  political  economy. 
Gibbon  has  given  the  following  character  of  his  Lordship's 
works: 
.  "  The  sense  aiid  spirit  of  his  (Lord  Sheffield'a)i  political 
writings  have  dedded  the  public  opinion  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  our  commercial  interests  with  America  and  Zealand. 
The  sale  of  his  '  Observations  on  the  American  States'  was  very 
considerable;  their  effect  beneficial:  the  navigation  act,  (he 
palladium  of  Britain,  was  ddfended,  and  perhaps  saved,  by  bis 
pen ;  and  he  proves  by  the  wdght  of  &ct  and  argument,  that 
die  Dioth^^<»untiy  may  survive  and  flourish  after  the  loss  of 
America.  My  fnend  has  never  cultivated  the  arts  of  compo- 
sition; but  his  materials  ore  copious  and  correct,  and  he 
leaves  on  his  paper  the  clear  impression  of  an  active  and  vi- 
gorous mind.  His  *  Observations  on  the  Trade,  Manufac- 
tures, and  present  state  of  Ireland,'  were  intended  to  guide  the 
industay,  to  correct  the  prejudices,  and  to  assuage  the  pas- 
sions of  a  country  which  seemed  to  G>rget  that  she  couH  be 
free  and  prosperous  only  by  a  fnendly  connexion  with  Great 
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Britain.  "He  concluding  observations  ore  writtai  with  so 
much  ease  end  spirit,  that  they  way  be  read  by  those  who  are 
the  least  interested  in  the  subject" 

77ie  JbUawing  is,  as  far  as  vx  haoe  been  able  to  ascer^unt  a 
correct  list  ofSh^Ui^a  Works : 

1.  Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  Stales ; 
8to.  1785. 

2.  Obserrations  on  the  Manu&ctureg,  Trade,  and  present 
State  of  Ireland;  Svo.  1785. 

S.  Obs^rations  <m  a  Project  for  Abolishing .  tlie  Slave- 
Trade!  8vo.  1789. 

4.  Observations  on  the  Com  Bill  now  pending  in  Pt^a- 
ment;  8vo.  1791. 

5.  Substance  of  Lord  Sheffield's  Speech  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Union  wiA  Irdand;  8vo.  1799. 

6.  Remarks  on  the  Defid^icy  of  Grwn,  occasioned  by  die 
bad  Harvest  of  1799;  8vo.  1800, 
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10.  A  Letter  on  the  Com  Iaws,  and  on  the  Means  of  oh" 
▼iating  the  Mischief  and  Distresses  which  are  rapidly  increas- 
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X  HK  name  of  this  lady  has  been  so  fisquently  comwcted  with 
the  literary  annals  of  this  country,  ibr  die  last  SAy  j^tn,  thid 
a  succinct  account  of-  her  life,  illustrated  by  anecdotes  of  the 
distinginsbed  society  in  which  she  moved,  and  of  which  she 
generally  formed  the  mnieim,  wonld  of  its^  occupy  a  volume. 
We  must^  therediH^  c<mtent  ourselves  with  a  narrower  field 
of  discussion,  and  reftrring  our  readers  to  an  abundant  fund 
of  anecdote,  already  before  the  public,  of  her  contonporaries^ 
confine  die  {nosent  nodoe  almost  exdusively  to  herself  and  ' 
her  writings. 

Hester  Lyndi  Salusbury  was  die  daughter  (^  John  Salus- 
buTy,  Esq.  by  Miss  Hester  Maria  Cotton,  formerly  of  Bach-y- 
Graig^,  in  Nordt  Wales^  and  niece  to  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury,  who 
rose  to  considonble  eminence  asa  civilian  in  Doctors'  Commoos. 
She  was  bom  in  1740,  at  Bodvill^  in  Caemarrondiire,  and 
received  a  regular  dassical  education  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  .die  late  teamed  Dr.  CoUy^.  Of  her  early  yean  bat 
little  informatitm  has  been  transmitted ;  thqr  mnstbave  passed 
in  seelusitm  and  study,  or  she  ctMild  never  have  acquired  that 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  diat  general  acquaintance  with 
literature,  even  in  its  most  abstzaot  and  difficult  brandwS) 
wldch  she  so  soon  bogan  to  di^ilay ;  for,  bcudcs  an  acquaint' 
ance,  by  no  means  superficial,  with  the  Greek  uid  Ladn 
languages,  Mtss  Salusbury  was  anisidered  a  bderably  good 
Hebraist,  acquirements  whidi,  added  to  her  great  personal 
Bttractitns,  coDdnoed  to  render  her  die  w^"''f'*^""  of  ths 
&shion^e  cirdtes  to  whidi  she  was  intzoducad. 

In  her  hren^fourth  year  Miss  Salusbury  married  the  lata 
Henry  Thrale,  £sq.,  an  eminent  brewer  in  the  Borough  of 
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Southwark.  This  respectable  man,  a  year  subsequent  to  his 
marriage,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy  to  Dr.  Johnson  ■ 
with  whom  an  intimacy  was  speedily  cultivated,  which  ended 
only  with  the  lives  of  the  parties.  So  well  pleased  vas  our 
great  biographer  with  the  hospitable  attentions  he  recaved 
from  the  new-married  pair,  and  so  highly  were  they  gratified 
by  his  visits,  that  their  invitatitHis  grew  more  irequent,  and 
he  at  length  became  as  one  of  the  &mily,  and  an  apartment 
was  appn^riated  to  him  both  in  tbeir  house  at  Southwark, 
uid  in  their  villa  at  Streatham. 

"Johnson  (says  Boswell)  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  foi 
Mr.  Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  principles,  a  good  scholar, 
well  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound  understanding,  and  of  man- 
ners such  as  presented  the  character  of  a  plmn  English  'sqnire. 
As  a  lalse  notion  has  prevailed  that  Mr.  Tbrde  was  niiaior, 
and,  in  some  degree,  insignificant,  compared  with  Mrs.  Tlusle, 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  true  state  of  the  case  from  the  au- 
thority of  Johnson  himself,  in  his  own  words  : 

'.' '  I  know  no  man  (said  the  Doctor)  who  is  more  master 
of  his  wife  and  &mily  than  Xhr^e ;  if  he  but  holds  up  a  fingei 
he  is  obeyed.  .  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  is 
above  him  in  literary  attumnents:  she  is  more  flippant;  but 
he  has  ten  times  her  learning:  he  is  a  regular  scholar;  but 
her  leamii^  is  that  of  a  school-boy  in  one  of  the  lover 
fcHms.' " 

P«^^s  Johnson,  who  appears  to  have  bad  a  rooted  disUke 
to  the  assunqition  of  literary  talent  by  a  woman,  with  whal^ 
ever  justice  her  pretensions  might  be  urged,  was  a  Utde  too 
severe  upcsi  his  friend,  whose  attainments  vere  unqnestioa- 
ably  veiy  far  bey^id  those  of  Uie  ladies  of  her  time. 

"  Nothing  (ctmtauies  Boswell)  could  be  morefortunatie  for 
J<dmson  than  his  connezifm  witfa  this  fitmily.  He  had  at  Mr. 
Thrak's  all  the  comforts  and  hixnries  of  life ;  his  melsnchiJ; 
was  diverted,  and  his  irr^ular  h^its  lessened  by  afflociation 
with  on  agreeable  a^  well-ordoed  femily.  He  was  treated  with 
tiie  utmost  oordiali^,  and  even  affection.  The  viradty  of  Mrs. 
Thnile's  litenu^  parties  roused  him  to  chttribloess  and  exer- 
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tion,  even  when  th^  werealone;  but  this  was  not  often  the 
case ;  for  he  found  here  a  constant  successitin  of  what  gave  hbn 
the  highest  enjoyment,  —  the  society  of  tbe  le&raed,  the  witty, 
and  the  eminent  in  eveiy  way ;  who  were  assembled  in  nume- 
rous companies,  called  forth  his  wonderful  powers,  and  grati- 
fied him  to  admiration  with  which  no  man  could  be  insensible." 
~  Mrs.  PiozEi,  in  her  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  her  first  interview  with  that  literary  co- 
lossus: 

"  The  first  time  lever  saw  this  extraordinary  person  was- in 
the  year  1764,  when  Mr.  Murphy,  who  had  been  long  the 
fr^nd  and  confidential  intimate  of  Mr.  Thrale,  persuaded  him 
to  wish  for  Johnson's  conversatJon,  extolling  it  in  terms  which 
that  <^  no  other  person  could  have  deserved,  till  we  are  only 
in  doubt  how  to  obtain  liis  company,  and  find  an  excnse  for 
the  invitation. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  liked  his  new  acquaintance  so  much,  how- 
ever, that,  from  time  to  time,  he  dined  with  us  every  Thurs- 
day tfaroi^  the  winter,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year 
went  to  Brighton,  whence  we  were  f^ne  before  his  arrival ;  so 
that  he  was  disappointed  and  enraged,  and  wrote  us  a  letter 
expressive  of  anger,  which  we  were  very  desirous  to  pacify,  and 
to  obtain  his  company  again  if  possible.  Mr.  Muiphy  brought 
Wi  back  agun  to  us  very  kindly,  and  from  that  time  his  visits 
grew  more  frequ^it;  till,  in  the  year  1766,  his  health,  which 
he  always  ounpluned  <^  grew  so  exceedingly  bad,  that  he 
could  not  stir  out  of  his  room  in  the  court  he  inhslnted  for 
many  weeks  together,  I  think  months. 

"  Mr.  ThnJe's  attentions  and  my  own  now'  becione  so  ao 
ceptable  to  him,  that  he  ijuitted'his  dose  habitation  in  Lon- 
don and  came  with  us'  to  Streatiiam,  where  I  andertook  the 
cure  of  hishealth;  uidfaad  the  honour  and  happiness  of  con- 
tributing to  its  restoration." 

It  appears  that  during  tiie  interval  of  Dr.  Johnscm's  sojourn 
in  Mr.  Thrale's  femily,  many  di^rences  arose  between  him 
and  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother.  Previous  to  her  deatii,  however, 
which' happened' in  ]773i  die  Doctorandtiiis  lady  were  pre- 
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fiictly  reoondled,  and  he  oaoBatted  to  write  ut  inscriptMrn  tor 
ber  tonb  a  few  years  afterwacds.  Whatever  pet^  squabblei 
mi^t  have  arisen  out  of  the  overbeariag  and  impatient  man- 
nen  of  Johnson,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  bmily  contribotetl 
tor  fifteen  yean  to  the  pndiHigation  and  ciMnibrt  of  his  valuable 
life ;  and  when  the  benevolent  nuwtej*  of  this  sodal  circle  sank 
mto  the  grave,  the  remembrance  c^  his  kindness  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  living  object  of  his  regard,  wi&  the  confessioD, 
dtat  with  him  were  buried  many  of  his  hopes  and  pleasures;  that 
the  &ce  upon  which  he  had  looked  fiir  the  last  dme,  had 
never  been  tamed  uptm  him  but  with  respect  and  beoignitf ; 
that  he  obtained  from  him  many  opportonities  of  amusanent, 
and  turned  to  Mm  as  a  refiwe  frnn^  disappointment  "tm^  mla- 
fertune. 

The  death  of  S&.  Thrale  took  place  April  *,  1781.  Dr. 
Jc^Bon  was  with  him  when  he  e^ired,  and  upon  rec^ving  a 
atU  to  attend  «  meeting  of  the  literary  club>  excused  his  absence 
by  the  following  n<^ : 

"  Mr,  Johnson  knows  thu  ^  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  will  excuse  his  incompliance  with  his  call, 
when  they  are  told' that  Mn  Thrale  died  this  morning. 
"Jjml4>,  1781." 

The  death  of  this  worthy  and  hospitable  man  was  a  serioiu 
loss  to  JoImsoD,  who,  although  he  could  not  foresee  all  that 
afterwards  h^ipened,  was  sufficiently  convinced,  that  the  coin- 
forts  which  Mr.  Thrale'a  femily  afibrded  Inm,  would  now,  in  a 
great  measore  cease.  "  He,  however  {aaiya  Boswell)  continued 
to  shew  a  kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  children^  as  k>i^  as 
it  was  acceptable ;  and  he  took  uptm  him  with  a  very  earnest 
concern  the  office  of  one  of  the  executors,  the  importance  oS 
which  seemed  greater  than  was  nsual  to  him,  &om  bis  drcum- 
stances  having  been  always  such,  that  he  had  scarcely  any 
share  in  the  real  business  of  life.  His  fzieuiB  of  the  clnb 
were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  might  have  made  a  libwal 
provi«k)n  for  him  for  lif^  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  had  left  no 
son,  and  a  very  Isyq^e  fortune,  it  wmdd  have  been  highly  to 
his  honour  to  have  done;  and,  considering  Dr.  Jtdinsou's 
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ag^  oooldnotluTebeffli  oflong  dnratum;  bntliebeqneBthed 
him  only  two  hondred  pounds,  whkh  was  the  ^egiaj  left  to 
eacli  c^  his  two  executors." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Tfaral^  who  was  wont,  when  occbbIoq 
required,  to  orenule  by  some  gentle  observation  the  domi- 
neering and  tfrannieal  spirit  which  Dr.  Johnson  evinced  in 
conrersatioii,  left  him,  as  it  were,  virtual  monarch  of  the  fire- 
side; and  the  conseqoence  was,  that  he  began  to  exercise  his 
iiniinnif^  powcT  of  insulUng  Mrs.  Thrale's  friends,  to  so  an- 
oayiag  an  extent,  that  it  was  extremdy  difficult  fi»  her  to 
find  any  body  with  whom  he  could  converse  without  living 
always  on  the  v^ge  of  a  quarrel,  or  of  something  too  like  a 
quarrel  to  be  at  all  agreeable.  Several  instances  of  his  aris- 
tocradcal  sereri^  towards  her  iriends  have  been  detailed  by 
her,  and  admitted  by  Boswell,  which  most  hare  rendered  his 
society  rather  a  nuisance,  than  an  acqni^tion*.  Kor  were 
Aese  disagreeables  of  unfrequent  occurrence :  to  rdease  her- 
self &om  them  altog^er  without  positively  o^nding  the 
Doctor,  Mrs.  Thrale  took  advantage  of  an  unsuccessful  law- 

•  Mr.  Ilml*  (uy«  Mn.  Koiii,  in  ber  uwcdotet}  bad  >  Teiy  powerful  In. 
fluence  orer  the  Doctor,  and  could  mike  bim  nipprei*  many  rough  uiswen ;  he 
coold  likewiM  ihctwI  on  him  to  diuga  Ui  ihiit,  I^  coat,  or  tus  plate,  belbce  it 
became  indupaniablf  oecasBiy  to  the  (JondbrtaUe  Acliugi  til  faU  fiicndi.  But 
Bs  I  oererbad  any  ascendancy  over  Dr.  Jidmaon,  except  juH  in  the  things  which 
Goncemed  hia  health,  it  grew  citremely  perplexing  and  dlOcuIt  to  li«e  in  the 
faooie  with  him,  when  the  DtMtcr  ^  it  wai  do  mom ;  the  wane,  indeed,  bccanae 
hit  dlilikea  grew  capiiciDui ;  aod  he  could  Bcarce  bear  to  haTC  an;  body  ouae  to 
the  house,  wbooi  it  was  absolutelf  neceuary  for  me  to  se&  Two  gentlemen,  I 
perfectly  well  remember  ffinicg  with  as  at  StrealliBm,  in  tiM  slmunei  of  1788, 
whan  EUiot'i  btftie  defence  cf  Gibraltar  was  a  sulgect  OF  common  diacoiii*B{ 
one  cd'  these  persons,  Dsturally  enough,  began  talking  about  red-hot  balls  thrown 
with  surprising  effect ;  which  Dr.  Johnson  having  listened  some  time  to,  '  I 
would  adilia  you,  8tr,  (said  be,  with  a  cold  sneer,)  neret  to  relate  tfaii  story  again] 
you  can  learce  iioM^Bt  bow  very  poor  a  figure  you  make  in  the  lalliDg  of  it ! '  Our 
guest  being  brad  a  Quaker,  and  a  man  of  extremely  gentle  disposition,  needed 
no  more  reproofs  for  the  same  ofibnce ;  M  if  he  did  speak  again,  it  wai  in  a  low 
too*  of  iniee  to  the  fKeodwfap  camt  widi  him.  ne  dwd  wm  giren  boibre 
dinner,  and  after  cof&e.  WIwniDtlw  evening,  bowerer,  our  companions  were  i«- 
tumed  to  town,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  alone,  he  obserred,  ■  I  did  not 
quarrd  wlHidioaefellaws.'  '  Tau  did  perfectly  right,'  aaid  I,  ■  fortbey  gare  you 
noeauaaof  (dtbnce.'  ■  Nbidbnce,' (returoadbegwitliaiialtcwdtt^c^)  'aodiilt 
nothing  to  ut  whispering  together  wben  /  am  present,  without  even  directing 
their  discourse  towards  me,  or  ofTerinE  me  a  share  In  the  conversation?' 
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suit,  and  pleaded  htr  pecnitiary  ioabllky  to  remabi  lixiger  m 
London,  or  its  vicinity.  "  I  had  been  croued  in  my  intntdod 
of  going  abroad,  (says  this  lady  in  her  anecdotes,)  and  found  it 
convenient  for  every  reason,  of  health,  peace,  and  pecuniary 
circjinstaiices,  to  retire  to  Batfaj  where  I  knew  Dr.  Jtdmson 
would  not  f<Jlow  me,  and  where  I  could  for  that  raason  com- 
mand some  little  portion  of  time  for  my  own  use,  — a  thing 
iaqx>6sible  while  I  remain^ed  at  Streatbam.  or  at  London,  at 
my  horses,  carriage,  and  servants,  had  long  been  at  his  com- 
mand,  who  would  not  ride  in  the  morning  till  twelve  o'clock) 
perhiqw,  and  oblige  me  to  make  break&st  for  him,  till  the 
bell  rung  for  dinnw,  thmigh  much  displeased  if  the  toilet  was 
n^lected;  and  thoo^  much  of  the  time  we  passed  together 
in  blaming  or  deriding  very  jtudy  my  n^ect  of  economj, 
and  waste  of  that  money  which  might  make  many.&niiUet 
happy.  The  orif^nal  reason  of  our  connection,  his  pariktt- 
lat^  disordered  Aealth  and  spirits,  had  king  been  at  an  end,  . 
and  he  had  no  other  ailments  than  old  age  and  gcaieral  in- 
finni^,  wtuch  every  pn^ssor  of  medicine  was  ardently  zealous, 
and  generally  attentive  to  palliate,  and  to  contribute  all  in 
their  power  Sar  the  prolongation  of  so  valuable  a  life.  Vmer- 
ation  for  his  virtue^  reverence  for  his  talents,  delight  in  his 
conversation,  and  habitual  endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband 
first  put  upon  me,  and  of  which  hb  contentedly  bore  his  share 
for  nzteen  years,  made  me  go  on  so  long  with  Dr.  Johnson; 
but  tiie  perpetual  confinement,  I  will  own  to  have  been  ter- 
rifying in  the  first  years  of  our  £nendslup,  and  irksome  in  tlie 
last ;  nor  would  I  pretend  to  support  it  without  help,  who) 
my  coadjutor  was  no  more.  To  the  assistance  we  gave  him, 
the  shelter  our  house  affiirded  to  his  uneasy  fancies,  and  to 
the  pains  which  we  took  to  soothe  or  repress  them,  the  wodd, 
perhaps,  is  indebted  for  the  three  Political  Tracts,  the  oev 
edition  and  corrections  of  his  Dictiopary,  and  for  the  Poets' 
Lives,  which  he  would  scarce  have  lived,  I  think,  and  kqil 
his  faculties  entire,  to  have  written,  had  not  incessant  care 
heea  exwted  at  (b.e  time  of  his  first  coming  to  be  our  guest  id 
the  country ;  and  several  times  after  that,  when  be  found  liiin- 
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self  particularly  oppressed  with  diseases  incident  to  the  most 
TiTid  and  fervent  imaginations.  I  shall  for  ever  consider  it  aS 
the  greatest  bcHiour  which  conld  be  conferred  on  any  on^ 
to  have  been  the  confidentinl  fnend  of  Dr.  Johnson's  health  j 
and  to  have  iii  some  measure,  with  Mr.  Tbrale's  assistance, 
saved  from  distress  at  least,  if  not  from  worse,  a  mind,  grestl^ 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  common  mortals,  and  good  beJ 
yond  all  hope  of  Imitation  from  perishable  beings." 

Tbb  statement,  apparency  candid,  and  free  from  the  ia* 
Ttdionsneas  imputed  by  Boswell  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  was  in  all 
probability  perfectly  warranted  by  the  behavioor  of  Dr.  Jobn- 
soi^  whose  repnlslve  manners  are  described  as  being  endured 
with  &r  bs>  ftnfaearance  by  the  wife  erf*  his  bic^rapha*. 

"  The  death  of  Mrs.'  Thnde  (remarks  Boswell),  made  8 
vei7  materia  alteration  with  respect  to  Johns<m's  reception  in 
that  &ai3y.  The  manly  authority  «f  Ae  htu^iatid  bo  longer 
curbed  the  lively  exoherance  of  the  lady ;  end  as  her  vanitjr 
had  been  fiiUy  gratified  by  having  the  colossus  of  literature 
attadied  to  her  for  many  years,  sbe  gradoally  became  less. 
assiduous  to  please  him."  There  is  great  want  of  goierosity 
in  these  insinua^ns.  The  yoke  imposed  upon  Mrs.  Thral^ 
from  the  earliest  sta^  of  her  connexion  with  "Dr.  JohnstHi, 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  Ttduntsry ;  aad  although  her 
respect  for  his  transcendant  talents  and  eminent  virtues  induced 
ber,  throi^h  a  long  series  of  years,  to  the  manifest  inconve.) 
nience  of  herself  and  family,  to  retain  him  as  an  inmate  in  her 
houses  humour  fais  c^rices,  and  contribute  to  his  comfort  by 
the  most  minute,  and  even  afCectionate  attritions,  there  could 
be  no  satis&ctory  reason  why,  when  du^  to  her  husband  no 
longer  required  the  sacrifice,  she  should,  for  his  sake,  quarrel 
with  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  and  subject  herself 
to  bis  peevish  aiid  unqualified  animadversions  upon  her  con- 
duct, simply  because  his  genius  commanded  her  admiratloni 
and  the  moral  points  (^  fais  character  obtained  bar  respect. 
It  is  impossible  to  blame  her  with  any  degree  of  justice  for 
desiring  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  tax  upon  ber  limo 
and  attentuMi. 
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Sbe  ae^a  to  haTe  formed  a  proper  estiniate  of  the  Doble 
^uJities  of  this  great  man ;  bnt  there  was  no  tie  between  tbco) 
which  could  wurant  the  expectation  that  she  was  to  sacrifice 
ber  comfort  and  happiness  eiscliisively  to  his  convenience. 

Desirous,  however,  of  ret^ning  hb  good  apinion,  die 
bore  her  thraldcnn  without  open  comjdaitit,  and  waited 
patiently  until  an  opportonity  presented  itself  £»  her  to  obtain 
her  release,  without  paining  the  fedings  of  Dr.  Jtdinson ;  snd 
her  continued  correspondoice  with  him,  so  long  as  her  letters 
appeared  to  give  him  any  pleasure,  is  a  proof  that  she  was 
actuated  by  no  unkind  sentiments  towards  him. 

Epistdary  intercourse  of  a  very  cordial  descriptioD  was 
kept  alive  between  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  Doctor'  until  her 
second  marriagey  with  Sgnior  Piozzi,  a  native  <^  Floroic^ 
and  a  music-master  of  the  city  of  Bath,  when  an  ezpostnMon 
on  the  part  <rf  Johnson,  implying  his  dis^iprobation  of  this 
step,  seems  altogether  to  have  dissolved  their  fiittidship.  On 
this  occasion  we  must  confess  that  our  TN^ct  of  rondenm- 
ation  rests  almost  entirely  with  the  lady;  for  the  tooe  of 
remonstrance  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  was  couched,  was 
no  more  than,  as  an  old  and  intimate  fiiend,  he  was  Ally 
justified  in  adopting;  as  there  is  no  questicai  but  that  the 
respectabill^  of  Mrs.  Ilrale  was  in  nowise  increased  by  her 
second  msrriiige^  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  mtit  an 
Italian  music-master.  We  shall  liable  our  readers  to  jixlge 
of  the  proprie^  of  the  (pinion,  by  ci^g  Mrs.  Piozzi's  letter 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  informing  him  of  the  event,  and  the  r^y, 
at  which  she  thon^t  proper  to  take  such  unnecessary  and,  as 
we  conctire,  unprovoked  o^nce. 

"  Baih,Jwu^.  1784. 

-  ^'  Mt  deab  Sin,  —  The  enclosed  is  a  circular  letter  which 
I  have  sent  to  all  the  guardians  j  but  our  friendship  demands 
something  more ;  it  requires  that  I  should  beg  your  pankn 
for  (»ncealing  from  you  a  connection  which  you  must  have 
heard  of  by  many;  but,  I  suppose,  never  believed.  Jndeedt 
my  dear  Sir,  it  was  concealed  only  to  save  us  both  needless 
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pun ;  I  could  not  have  borne  to  rqect  that  counsel  it  would 
bave  kOlfld  me  to  take ;  and  I  onlj  tell  it  you  now,  because 
all  is  irrevocabl;  settled,  and  out  of  your  power  to  prevmt 
I  will  say,  howerer,  dtat  tbe  dread  of  your  disapprobatitHi 
has  givrai  me  some  anxious  moments,  and  though,  perhaps,  I 
am  become,  by  many  priTadons,  the'most  independent  woman 
in  the  world,  I  feel  as  if  acting  without  a  parents  omsent, 
till,  you  write  kindly  to  your  &ithful  servant, 

«  H.  L.  PIOZZI. 
"  Tb  Dr.  Joinson." 


"  XoMifon,  JWj/  8.  178*. 

*'  Deab  Masah,  —  What  you  have  done,  however  I  may 
lament  it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not  been 
injurious  to  me;  I  therefore  breathe  out  one  sigh  more  t^ 
tenderness,  perhaps  useless,  but  st  least  sincere^ 

"  i  wish  that  God  may  grant  you  every  blessing ;  that  you 
may  be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  short  continuance,  and 
eternally  liappy  in  a  better  state ;  and  whatever  J  can  con- 
tribute to  your  happiness,  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that 
kindness  which  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radically 
wretched.  Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now 
presume  to  c^^.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi  to  settle  in  £n^ 
land :  you  may  live  here  with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and 
with  more  securi^:  your  rank  will  be  higher,  and  your 
fortune  more  under  your  own  eye.  I  desire  not  to  detail  all 
my  reuKHUi  but  every  ai;gument  of  prodence  an^  interest  is 
for  Edgland,  and  only  scune  phantoms  of  imagination  aeduce 
you  to  Italy. 

"  I  am  idraid,  however,  that  my  counsel  is  vain ;  yet  I  have 
eased  my  heart  by  giving  iL  ^ 

"  When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resdution  of  shelterii^ 
herself  in  En^and,  Uie  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  attempting 
to  dissuade  her,  attended  on  her  jonm^ ;  and  when  they 
came  ti>  the  irremediable  stream  that  separated  the  two  iiag- 
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doms,  waUcedbyh^r  side  iuto  the  wfttcXf  in  the  iiud<Ue-of 
which  he  seized  her  bridle,  and  with  earnestness  proportioned 
to  her  danger,  and  his  own  afiectJoD,  pressed  her  to  letum. 
The  Queen  went  forward.  If  the  parallel  reaches  thu«  fiir, 
may  it  go  no  further  I     The  tears  stand  in  my  ^es. 

"  I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be  followed  by 
your  good  wishes,  for  I  am,  with  great  affection,  your^  Sec 
«  SAM.  JOHNSON. 

"  Mrs,  Piom." 

This  was  the  last  communication  ever  made  by  Dr.  Johnson 
to  his  friend  Mrs.  Fiosu. 

On  the  6th  September  1 784,  Mrs.  Piom  set  out  with  her 
husband  on  e  continental  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  passing  through  Calais,  Boulogne^  MontrieoU, 
AnaienSf  ChantiUy,  &c,  arrived  at  Faiis^  where  they  remained, 
howevci',  but  a  short  time.  AiW  having  inspacted  the  prip- 
dpal  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  French  cap^al,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
FioE^  proceeded  to  Lyons,  Turin,  Mont  Ceais,  Novalesa, 
Mmte  Cavale,  Novi,  Genoa,  Favia,  and  Milan,  where  they 
took  up  their  winter  quarters.  From  this  place  they,  passed 
on  to  Venice,  by  way  of  Padua,  A&tntua,  Verona,  Slo.  From 
thence,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1783,  tbe>^  retunied  up  the  Brents 
in  a  barge  to  Padua.  They  next  visited  Ferrara,  die  city 
celebrated  for  the  confinement  of  Tasso,  m  the  hospital  fete 
lunatics  there ;  and  suhsequenUy  Bologna  and  FloranOB,  whoe 
they  tocdc  up  there  abode  for  some  tim.e  on  the  banks  of  die 
Amo. 

Daring  hgr  stay  here,  Mrs.  Piom  formed  an  agqwuBtsnce 
with  several  English  persons  of  both  s^esj  and  amcmg  others, 
Messrs.  Merry,  Parsons,  and  Greathead^  of  DelU  Cntsosn 
notoriety ;  in  conjunction  with  whom  she  printed  a  vcdnme  of 
miscellaneous  prose  and  verse,  entitled  ^  Th^  Florence  Mis- 
ceUany,"  of  which  a  few  impressiofiB  cmly  were  struck  of^ 
as  presents  to  the  poetical  friends  c^  the  authors.  Spemmois 
of  this  fantastical  production  have  appeared  In  a  periodical 
paper,  entitled  **The  World;"  die  conductorship  bfwhldi 
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Was,  it  has  been  sud,  CoOUditted  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir;  but  this  sample  does  not  appear  to  ktkvG  Cxdttid  liny 
curiosi^  in  the  public  mind  to  see  more  of  it  ' 

"  Iq  1785>^  (says  Mr.  Gtfflird,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  Baviad 
and  Meeriad,)  *'  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,  whom  chance 
had  jumbled  together  at  Florence,  took  a  &ncy  to  while  away 
diejr  dme  in  scribbling  high-flown  pftnegjrics  tm  themselves ; 
and  complimentary  canzonnettas  on  two  or  three  Italians, 
1^0  understood  too  little  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
writtal,  to  be  disgusted  with  them.  In  this  therg  Was  not 
much  harm ;  nor,  indeed,  much  good ;  but  as  folly  Is  pro- 
gressive, they  soon  Wrought  thenlsdves  into  an  opinion  that 
they  really  deserved  the  fiAe  thhigs  which  they  mutually  sud 
and  sung  of  feacfa  other. 

"  Thus  persuaded,  they  Were  unwilling  their  inimitable  pro- 
ductions should  be  confined  to  the  little  circle  that  prodoced 
diem;  they,  therefore,  transmitted  them  to  England;  and  as 
their  friends  were  enjoined  not  to  shew  them,  they  weVe  first 
h&nded  about  the  town  with  great  assiduity,  and  then  sent  to 
the  press. 

«  A  short  time  before  the  period  we  speak  of,  a  knot  of  fen- 
tastic  cdxcombs  had  set  up  a  dally  pi^t  called  '  The  "World.* 
It  was  perfectly  unbiteUi^Ie,  and,  tiierefore,  much  read ;  it 
was  equally  lavish  of  praise  and  abuse ;  (praise  of  frh^t  ap- 
peared in  its  own  oolinnns,  and  abuse  of  every  thing  that 
appeared  elsewhere;)  and  as  its  conductors  were  at  once 
^onint  and  conceited,  they  took  upon  them  to  direct  the 
taste  of  the  town,  by  prefixing  a  short  panegyric  to  evfiry  trifle 
tliat  came  before  them. 

■  *•  At  this  atispicioua  period  the  first  cargo  of  poetiy  arrived 
front  Florence,  etnd  was  given  to  the  public  through  'the 
medittm  of  this  fevoared  paper.  There  was  a  specious  bril- 
liancy in  these  exotics,  which  dttzzled  the  native  grubs,  who 
hod  scarce  ever  ventured  beyond  a  sheep,  and  a  crook,  and 
a  rose-tree  grove,  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  '  blue  hills* 
and  *  crashing  torrents,'  and  •  petrifying  suns.*  From  admir- 
ation to  imitation  ia  but  a  step.  Honest  Yenda  tried  his  hand 
z  3 
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St  a  descriptive  ode,  and  succeeded  beyond  Us  hopes ;  Anna 
Matilda;  in  a  word 

contagia  labem 

Hanc  dedit  in  pluret,  licut  grex  totui  in  agrte 

Uniui  icabie  cadit,  et  porrigine  porci. 

*  While  the  qiidemic  malady  was  spreading  from  fool  to  foc^ 
Delia  Cnisca  came  over,  and  iraroediately  announced  himself 
by  a  soanet  to  love.  Anna  Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable 
piece  of  nonsense  in  pruse  of  it;  and  the  two  '  great  lumi- 
naries of  the  BgCi'  as  Mr.  Bell  calls  them,  fell  desperately  ia 
Hove  with  each  other. 

"  From  that  period  not  a  day  passed  without  on  amatorj 
ejnsUe  fraught  with  lightning  and  thunder,  ri  quic^iidJiabtnt 
tdorum  mmamentana  codi.  The  fever  turned  to  a  frenzy. 
Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelude,  and  a  thousand 
other  nar"**'""  names,  caught  the  infection ;  and  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia 
CruBca." 

Such  is  Mr.  Oifford's  account  of  the  origin  of  this  con- 
temptible class  of  writers.  Bat  although  Mrs.  I^ozri  had  the 
misfbrtupe  to  be  a  monber  and  almost  the  founder  of  the  as- 
sodati^p,  it  is  equally  certun  that  she  was  by  many  degrees. 
the  most  sensible  and  well-informed  person  in  this  band  of 
affected  versifiers.  Her  admirable  tale  of  the  "  Three  Warn- 
ings," is  worth  all  the  Delia  Cniscan  fopperies  that  were  ever 
infUctetl  upon  the  public. 

On  September  12th  1785,  Mrs.  Fiozri  and  faer  husband 
\A  Florence  and  its  attractions,  and  visited  Lucca,  Pisa,  L<^ 
hOTB,  and  afterwards  Rome,  where  th^  remained  long  enoo{^ 
to  investigate  all  the  sublime  antiquities  of  that  queen  of  cities. 
It  would  be  useless  to  follow  her  in  all  her  vague  descriptions 
of  objects,  which  have  been  so  frequently  and  with  so  much 
better  effect,  depicted  by  modem  travellers. 

Their  next  place  of  resort  was  Naples,  whcav  th^  descended 

to  view  the  subterranean  cities  of  Herculaneum,  Fompeia,  and 

Fortid,  having  first  inspected  all  that  was  worthy  of  their 

notice  above  ground.    Th^  then  retanted  to  Rome,  and  on 

2* 
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Uieor  my  bade  to  EngUnd,  passed  once  more  through  Bohign^ 
Padua,  Venice,  Verona,  Panna,  Milan,  fr(«n  which  latter 
place  th^  proceeded  to  Bei^amo,  Pavia,  and  odier  cities 
whidi  they  had  dot  visited  before. 

X>eaving  the  Italian  frontiers  by  the  Tyroleie  Alps,  they 
proceeded  throng  Trent,  Inspruck,  Munich,  and  Saltzbui;g, 
to  Vienna.  Having  remained  in  that  capital  a  month,  th^ 
passed  along  the  Danube,  and  theace  to  Dresden,  Berlin, 
PoOdam,  Hanover,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Lille,  and  finally 
Calais ;  where  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote  some  foolish  verses  in  imit- 
ation of  the  jeu  ^esprit  left  by  Dean  Swift  at  the  Ship  Inn» 
Dora, 

He  wham  fair  wiada  have  wafted  over, 
first  hails  his  nadve  land  at  Dover ;    - 
And  doubts  not  but  he  dial)  discover 
Pleasure  in  every  path  round  Dover; 
Envies  the  bappy  crows  which  hover 
About  old  Shakespear's  cliff  at  Dover; 
Nor  once  reflects  that  each  young  rover 
Feeli  just  the  same  returned  to  Dover ; 
VhMn  this  fond  dream  he'll  lOon  recover 
VHien  debts  shall  drive  him  back  to  Dover; 
Hoping,  though  poor,  to  live  in  clov«. 
Once  safely  past  the  straits  of  Dover ; 
But  he  alone  hii  country's  lover. 
Who  absent  long  return  to  Dover ; 
And  can  by  ftir  experience  prove  her, 
The  best  he's  found  since  last  at  Dover." 

A  short  time  after  her  return  Mrs.  Piozzi  published  an  ac- 
ooont  of  these  travels  in  two  volumes  octavo ;  but  of  this  wodc 
it  is  not  posuble  to  speak  in  terms  of  much  approbation.  The 
descr^ttions,  indeed,  of  many  of  the  places  which  were  visited 
by  the  authoress  and  her  Italian  spouse,  are  so  vague,  uiuatis* 
&ctoiy,  and  indefinite,  that  a  stranger  to  the  writer  might 
Tery  reasonably  question  her  ever  having  seen  many  of  the 
places  she  attempts  to  depict  The  re£ectioas  which  are  in* 
tennixed  are  of  the  same  flimsy  character  with  the  detaiil  itiel^ 
and  are  more  remarkable  for  their  Sii^paa.cy  than  either  their 
z  4 
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point  or  applicalnli^  to  the  subjects  under  her  consideratkHL 
Her  second  marriage  would  seem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have 
nn-Anglidsed  her.  She  no  longer  saw  with  the  same  eyes,  nor 
listened  with  the  same  ears.  Her  organs  and  &cultie8  appear 
to  have  imdergooe  a  cwnplete  metamorphosis. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  as  how  a  book  so  utterly  de- 
void of  interest  shoutd  have  been  so  generally  encouraged  as 
these  travels  would  seem  to  have  been,  coming  as  tfaey  did  so 
toon  aiiar  the  ^rightly  and  amusing  volumes  of  Doctor 
Moore  upon  the  same  subject. 

About  ten  years  after  this  publication  Mrs.  Piom  put 
forth  a  work,  entitled  "  British  Synonymy,  or  an  Attempt  at 
regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  in  familiar  Conversation,"  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  of  which  Mr.  GifTord  has  in  his  Baviad 
and  Mseviad,  spoken  with  memorable  severi^.  "  To  execute 
such  a  work,"  says  he,  "  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success, 
required  a  rare  combination  i^  talents ;  among  the  least  of 
which  may  be  numbered,  neatness  of  style,  acuteness  of  per- 
ception, and  a  more  than  common  accuracy  of  discrimination ; 
and  Mrs.  Fiozzi  brought  to  the  task  a  jargon  long  since 
become  proverbial  for  its  vulgarity,  an  utter  inc^>^ulity  of 
defining  a  sinfj^e  term  in  the  language,  and  just  as  mudi 
Latin  as.  sufficed  to  expose  the  ignorance  she  so  anxiously 
labours  to  conceal."  This  is  a  very  harsh  but  in  some  degree 
a  merited  sentence.  The  book  b  fuU  of  flippancy  and  a^ct- 
ation,  and  often  invcJves  in  tenfold  obscurity  that  which  it 
should  have  been  its  object  to  explain. 

The  earliest  regular  exploit  of  Mrs.  Fiozzi  in  aathorship, 
however,  was  her  crown  octavo  volume  of  "  Anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson."  These  were  published  in  1786.  Two  ye&rs  after- 
wards she  gave  to  the  worid  a  collection  of  letters  to  and  from 
oiir  great  moralist.  The  letters  had  been  written  between 
the  years  1765  and  1784.  Her  anecdotes,  ftxim  her  mtimale 
knowledge  of  the  exalted  individual,  whose  character  they 
were  intended  to  illustrate,  could  not  fail  of  being  interesting 
and  valtlaUe.  At  the  time  of  their  publication  they  were  ox- 
oeedingly'papuhir;  but  the  charm  of  novel^wfaidi  made  them 
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accqitabl^  is  novr  in  a  great  measure  dissolved.  There  is  a 
sacredness  in  the  character  of  htm  who,  hendes  extordng  from 
us  a  tribute  of  admiration  as  a  public  writer,  has  benefited 
sodety  by  the  example  of  his  private  life,  and  has  confirmed 
and  instructed  us  both  by  precept  and  example.  The  feelings 
of  such  a  man  ou^t  not  to  be  forgotten  in  our  veneraUon  for 
his  general  usefiilness  and  worth.  The  deteriorating  anec- 
dotes rdsted  by  Mrs.  Hozzi  of  Dr.  Johnson  have,  we  doubt, 
not  A^  foundation  for  the  most  part  in  fiict ;  but  ffe  have 
no  rdish  at  this  period  for  any  statements  diat  are  likely  to 
turn  the  course  of  our  esteem  and"  reverence  for  a  character 
for  which  we  have  imbibed  a  veneration  from  our  eariiest 
years. 

We  have  already  made  several  extracts  from  tl^is  agreeaUe 
gossiping  volume.  We  quote  from  it  the  following  verses 
addressed  by  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  during  hit  reudence 
with  her  on  one  of  her  birth-days. 

Oil  m  danger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thirty.£vB ;  . 

Long  may  better  years  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty-Gre, 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirtjf-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive, 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five ; 
For  howe'er  we  boast  and  strive, 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five : 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  at  thirty -five ; 
All  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  tbiity-Sve. 

The  late  intelligent  Josqih  Barretd  was  severe  in  his  ani- 
madveraions  upon  the  wm-k,  as  vras  abo  Boswell,  in  his  life  of 
Johnson,  while  the  late  Dr.  Wolcot  has  humourously  satirized 
both  the  lady  and  her  critic^  Boswell,  under  the  designations 
of  JEtozsy  and  Pota/. 

For  the  last  fifte^  years  of  her  life  Mrs.  Fioziti  resided 
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slnMwt  constantly  at  diftoo  near  Bath.  Her  ItaUan  faoibaiid 
dying  in  1809,  left  ber  oooe  more  a  widow. 

She  died  at  Clifttxi,  after  a  voy  short  illness,  in  ba  SSd 
year,  and  was  ctmvejei.  fiw  interment  to  the  &niily  borial- 
place  in  North  Wales.  She  preserved  her  health  and  fiuul- 
ties  to  the  last;  indeed,  so  hale  and  vigorous  does  her  consti- 
totioa  appear  to  have  been,  diat «  stmt  time  befine  her  deadi, 
on  the  ccxnpldion  oT  ber  82d  jeais  she  gave  a  baU,  and  led  off 
the  first  dance  henel£ 

We  copy  die  following  pieces  by  Mrs.  Hosn,  Seam  die 
pages  of  the  IJterary  Gaaetbt,  when  they  Mppeaiei  a  few 
wedu  ago.  They  were  never  bcfere  pobUshed,  having  been 
in  all  [Kobabili^,  written  cmly  a  short  time  before  ber  death. 

DUTY  AND  PLEASURE. 
DsTT  and  Fleuore,  Icmg  at  strife, 
Cnns'd  in  the  common  walks  of  life. 
"  Pny  doa't  disturb  me,  get  yon  gone," 
Cries  Du^,  in  a  serious  tone: — 
Then  with  a  smile,  "  keep  off,  my  dear, 
Nor  faree  me  thns  to  be  severe." 
"  Dear  Sir  I"  cries  treasure,  "  you're  so  grave ! 
Ton  make  yourself  a  perfect  slave : 
I  can't  think  why  we  disagree. 
Too  may  turn  Methodist  for  me. 
But  if  yaull  neither  laugh  nor  play. 
At  least  don't  stop  me  in  my  way  i 
Yet  rare  one  moment  you  might  steal 
To  see  the  lovely  Miss  O'Ndl ; 
One  hour  to  relaxation  give ; 
Oh !  lend  mt  hour  from  life— to  live. 
And  here's  a  bird,  and  there's  a  flower. 
Dear  Duty,  walk  a  little  slower." 
"  My  moniing'a  task  is  not  half  done," 
Cries  Dn^  with  an  inward  grsaa ; 
"  False  colours  oq  each  object  spread, 
I  know  not  whence,  or  where  I'm  led; 
Your  bragg'd  enjoyments  mount  the  wind, 
And  leave  the  venom'd  stings  behind : 
^Vhere  are  you  flown  ?"  —  Voices  around 
Ciy,  "  neaiore  knig  hath  left.thiB  ground. 
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Old  age  adnncei,  baite  amy! 

Nor  lote  the  light  of  partiog  day ; 

See  SiclEDCH  follows,  Sorrow  threats, 

Waste  DO  more  time  in  vain  regrets ; 

O  Duty  I  one  more  effort  given 

Hay  reach,  perhaps,  the  gates  of  Heaven ; 

Where  only  each  with  each  delisted, 

neamn  and  Duty  lire  nnited." 


TVaa^Hoa  ^Dotma  Lawa's  -xeH-lmoim  Versa  on  the  Qate 


Tht  tnanaioD  splendid,  and  tby  service  —  plate ; 
Thy  coffeia  filled  with  gold ;  weU  !  whatofthat? 
Thy  spouse  the  envy  of  all  other  men ; 
Tliy  children  beautiful  and  rich:  what  then? 
\ngorous  thy  youth,  unmortgaged  thy  estate ; 
or  arts  —  the  af^l&uded  teacher ;  what  itf  that  ? 
Troopa  of  acquaintance,  and  of  slaves  a  train  ; 
The  world's  prosperity  complete  ;  what  then  ? 
Prince,  Pope,  or  Emperor's  thy  smiling  fkte. 
With  a  long  life's  enjoyment;  what  of  that? 
By  Fortune's  wheel  toss'd  high  beyond  our  ken. 
Too  soon  shall  following  time  cry —  Well,  what  thai 
Virtue  alone  remains,  on  nrtae  wait, 
All  else  I  sweep  away  — but  what  of.  that  ^ 
Trust  God  and  time  defy —  Immortal  ia  your  date. 


Cattdha  to  hit  Boat. 

The  Pleasure  Boat  you  see  before  ye 
Ne'er  had  bis  like  in  tale  or  story ; 
And  whether  sail  or  oar  he  plies, 
No  skiff  shall  e'er  dispute  the  prize 
With  him  who  scorns  the  Thracian  roar, 
And  Adrea's  threatening  rocky  shore, 
Knows  every  current  that  can  glide 
Unseen,  beneath  the  rushing  tide, 
SkQfht  through  lands  and  surfs  to  steer, 
Hi*  flag's  true  motto  —  Persevere. 

Returned  at  length  from  daDgeroua  sei 

Laid  1^  in  literary  ease ; 
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May  he,  at  least  iiHiietinieB,  remember 
That  ^imniering  It^t  whidi  nved  hii  dmber ; 
Aod  hail  the  destiny  that  ihone 
Upon  hia  conitellatiiHL 


Vtrsei  made  on  a  MUe-tione  in  Comatdlt  vhrn  pursuing  htr 
Jbunof  to  Pemtmce. 

Thi  journey  now  b^n*  t'  advance, 

And  takea  u*  nearer  to  Fensance. 

We  have  met,  thank  Heaven  I  with  no  ill  chance, 

Throi^  thii  long  distance  to  Penzance. 

And  though  just  now  too  tired  to  dance. 

Have  brought  good  spirits  to  Penzance. 

No  fowl  xa  l^ngue,  no  trout  in  France, 

Beats  fish  and  poultry  at  Penzance. 

Indeed  a  retrospective  glance 

To  Clifton  Terrace  from  Penzance, 

Would  not  exceedingly  enhance 

The  few  delimits  of  low  Penzance ; 

Yet  this  blue  sea  will  pay  the  prance 

We  made  to  arrive  at  warm  Penzance. 

EhJ^fineuo^  une/oit  cet  ttancet, 

Lit  Mtuei  n'habitent  fat  i  Penzance. 


Addrated  to  a  Friend^  to  wAom  du  bequeathed  her  Bepeating- 
Watch. 

Down  Time's  rapid  stream  to  Eternity's  ocean, 
Here  see  the  sirifl  momenta  each  other  pursue. 

Nor  take,  without  feeling  some  tender  emotion. 
My  Time's  old  accoontant  —  transmitted  to  you. 

Your  monitreM  stHl,  In  this  varied  Repeater, 

A  useful  memento  recorded  may  be ; 
If,  wishing  once  more  in  the  next  life  to  meet  her, 

You  scorn  nM  th»  precopts  of  poor 

H.L.P. 
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Jlfrt.  PioatSt  Publicatioia  are  .- 

1.  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  during  the  last  Twen^ 
Yean  of  his  Life;  8vo.  1786. 

2.  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;  3  vols.  8to. 
1788. 

3.  ObservKtioni  «ii^  Reflections  made  in  the  course  of  a 
Journey  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  2  vols.  8to. 

4.  In  connection  with  other  writers.  The  Florence  Mia- 
cellany;  8to. 

5.  British  Synonymy,  or  an  Attempt  at  regpiUting  the 
Choice  of  Word«  in  familiar  Conversation;  2  vols.  8vo.  1794. 

6.  Ketro^]ection»  or  a  Review  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  Events,  Characters,  Situations,  and  th^  CoDse> 
queoceSi  which  the  last  1800  Years  have  presented  to  the 
View  of  Mankind ;  2  vols.  4ta  1801. 

7.  The  Three  Warnings ;  and  contribttUooB  in  Torse  and 
prose  to  various  periodical  worka. 
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1  BIS  popular  writer,  who  has  for  so  many  yean  held  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  republic  of  literature^  was  bom  at 
Newington  Oreoi,  in  Middlesex,  December  8,  1753.  tSa 
&tlier,  the  Ber.  Vicessimus  Knox,  L.  L.  B.  a  fellow  of 
St.  John'i  College,  Oxford,  and  a  master  of  Merchant 
Taylor's  School,  was  a  respectable  scholar,  a  truly  wmiVibV 
man,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  fimctions,  pot- 
sesaed  the  high  esteem  of  several  large  congn^tioos  in  Lon- 
don, who  Sx  many  years  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  bis 
instructions.  Mr.  Knox  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  Uia 
aAy  BtHi,  tbe  sutgect  of  the  preswt  memoir,  became  a  mon- 
ber  of  the  college  in  which  his  fiither  had  [nvceded  bim, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  successfiil  diligence  and 
was  in  doe  time  elected  to  a  fellowship.  He  went  throoj^  a 
eoune  of  leading  which  comprehended  all  the  best  Gre^  and 
Boman  clasucs,  and  imitated  the  style  of  each  in  verse  and 
prose,  with  great  felicity.  His  early  compositions  in  I^in, 
were  numerous,  and  much  admired  in  the  coUqje,  for  wit, 
humour,  taste,  and  purity  of  diction.  Dr.  Dennis,  the  'pre- 
mdent  of  St  John's,  and  a  man  of  considerable  leaniing,  soon 
discovered  in  Mr.  Knox  those  indications  <^  superior  genius, 
which  were  hereafter  to  shed  lustre  upon  his  collie.  He  tot^ 
every  occasion  to  encourage  him  in  his  studious  pursuits,  and 
as  a  mark  of  honourable  distinction,  together  with  the  other 
heads  of  houses,  appointed  him  a  speaiker,  with  Mr.  Bragge, 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  Evelyn,  and 
others,  at  the  Enaeaia ,-  when  Lord  North  first  presided  in 
person  as  chauodlca'  of  C^tferd.    Upon  that  occbhod,  it  will 
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be  recollected  by  many,  that  Mr.  Knox  met  witli,great  i^lause, 
as  wril  frcm  tlie  manner  in  which  he  delivered  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses,  as  from  the  merit  of  the  verses  themselTes,  which 
(contraiy  to  what  usually  takes  place)  were  known  to  have  been 
the  speaker's  composition.  It  wa^  here  that  he  gave  an  early 
specimen  of  those  elocutiimary  talents,  that  have  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  the  age,  and 
of  that  taste  idiich  has  placed  him  among  the  most  cele- 
hnbedoioai  bdletlettrawnters.  Before  he  left  the  Uuiversityt 
■  and  prerioua  to  his  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  composed 
several  ess^  as  coUe^  eKerciseB,  for  the  sake  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  (as  we  are  ii^mned  in  the  pre&ce)  when  they  ao- 
eumnlated  to  a  number  suffic^t  to  make  a  volnme,  he  debated 
amom^ntwhetbecheshMild  commit  them  to  the  flames  or  send 
(item  as  a  present,  without  a  name,  to  a  London  publidier. 
The  last  ddiberation  pcerailed ;  the  o^ection  was  transmittad 
to  Mr,  Edward  Dilly,  by  whom  the  volume  ww  pablidted 
anonymously  under  the  tide  of  "  Essays  Moral  and  Literary," 
royal  octavo.  The  success  of  this  worit  was  nuequivocal,  A 
seotmd  editioo  was  soon  called  for,  and  the  RuthOT  was  indoced 
BOt  only  to  add  another  volume,  but  also  to  prefix  his  name. 
Instead  of  presentii^  our  readers  with  a  formal  criticism  on 
these  very  pleasant  and  popular  volumes,  we  shall  extract  one 
or  two,  of  what  we  cwisider  the  most  intereatbg  essays  of  t^. 
series.  .  The  following  p^>er  is  not  inapplicaUe  at  the  prosest 
d.y. 

On  the  iMPBOPBiery  or  publicly  adoptino  a  mew 
Translation  of  the  Bible. 
'  "  The  translators  of  our  Bible,  it  is  allowed,  hod  great 
Mmit ;  but,  as  nothing  is  b^un  and  perfected  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  surprinng  that  the  translation  is  not  exempt 
from  the  characteristic  of  all  human  undertakings.  Critics, 
aaristed  by  the  labours  of  the  translators,  have  prosecuted 
tiaaT  enquiries  into  the  Hebrew  text,  and  have  detected  enon 
in  it  which  they  are  willing  to  magnify  into  importance. 
Mantucripts  have  been  collated,  «id  the  Hebrew  text  at  last 
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ascartained,  (as,&r  as  bunun  iageuuit;  can  ascertain  it,}  there 
seems  at  the  ccaopletiaD  of  the  labour,  to  be  a  wi^  amoi^  the 
oitics  for  a  new  translation. 

"For  my  own  part^  if  I  may  ranture  togive  ut  opinioii,  ooa- 
trary  to  that  of  the  profiiond  collators  of  Hebrew  manuscriptB, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  a  new  tnuiBlation  of  the  Bible  an  at- 
tempt extremely  dangsrons^  and  quite  unnecessary.  Instead 
of  serving  the  cause  of  religion,  which  is  the  ostensflile  motira 
Ear  tha  wish,  I  am  ccmnnced .  that  nothing  would  tend  more 
UDOmediately  to  shake  the  basis  of  the  establishment. 

"  Time  gives  a  venendile  air  to  all  things  to  men,  to  trees* 
to  buildings,  and  to  books.  Sacrad  thin^  acquire  pecnliar 
nnetity  by  long  duraiioD.  A  new  cburdv  wiUi  all  the  odb- 
beUishmeats  of  Grecian  arehilectiire,  is  &r  less  reoeraUe  than 
dte  gotbic  tower  ore^rown  willi  moas.  The  |K«ent  tranaU- 
tion  of  the  Bibis  i^ves  an  adrantage  &om  its  antiquity, 
gnady  saperior  to  any  which  could  arise  from  tbc  conectioa 
of  tta  tnaccuFacies. 

"  Imagine  a  Roman  senator  or  wanior,  dressed  out  like  s 
powdered  beau  of  modem  tines :  much  more  ease  is  bestowed 
OB  him  in  his  present  dress.  He  is  nicely  and  acooratriy  ap- 
tayad  In  ereiy  part.  But  v^iatis  tbe  result?  He  is  now 
pntly,  and  before  be  was  majestic.  Just  to,  were  the  Bible 
Marrcoled  and  modernized,  it  would  probably  become  more 
Aomjf  and,  perhaps,  quite  sxact:  birt  it  would  lose  that  air 
of  sancdty,  which  enables  it  to  make  an  impression  which  po 
accuracy  could  produce. 

<*  We  have  received  the  Bible  in  die  words  it  now  stands 
from  our  &tbers ;  we  have  learned  many  passages  of  it  by 
heart  in  oiir  in&ncy ;  we  fii)d  it  i]UDted  in  sermons  &om  the 
earliest  to  the  lateit  dmes ;  so  that  its  phraae  is  become  finniliar 
to  our  ear,  and  we  cease  to  be  stactled  at  {^parent  difficaJticG. 
Let  atl.tbis  be  called  pr^dioe;  but  it  ia  a  pr^udice  which 
universally  prevails  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks ;  and  we 
should  hardly  recogiuze  the  JE|ib^  were  itreadinourchnn^es 
in  any  othor  words  than  our  fiithersiieard  before  us* 

"It  is  tru^  radccd,  that  some  very  devouit  and  well-nwaiiaig 
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people  carry  tbeir  pr^udice  ton  far,  wheo  they  profess  to 
brieve  tbftC  oar.  tmngjatMHi  wu  writun  with  the  finger  of  the 
Almigh^,  and  that  to  alter  a  tittle  t»f  it  is  to  be  guilty  of  blas- 
phemjr.  But  still,  as  the  Stitb  of  »tch  persons  is  strong,  and 
their  inteotvHis  pious,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  shock  their 
minds  by  ao  mnovation,  which  they  could  not  help  considcr- 
tug  as  an  insult  oa  Heaven.  If  the  lessons  in  the-churcli  were 
to  be  reac^  in  difierent  words  irom  those  that  they  have  hean^ 
irom  their  infiutcy,  their  faith  might  be  more  endangered  than 
by  all  the  arguments  of  the  deists.  And  such  persons,  though 
the  sarcastic  may  s&gmatise  than  as  weak  brethren,  are  too 
valuaUe  members  to  be  cut  off  from  the  body  of.  the  church. 

"  But.  forbearing' to  urge  the  air  of  venemUon  acquired  by 
tioie, '  or  the  attachments  formed  by  prejudice  to  the  Bible,  I 
cannot  bdp  tbioking  that  the  present  translation  ought  to  be 
retained  in  our  churches  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence. 
We  have  had  one  spedmen  of  a  new  translation  of  tiie  Bible 
by  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  bisliop.  It  is  exact  and  cu- 
rious;- but  I  will  venture  to  say  it  approaches  out  to  the 
m^esty,  sublimity,  and  fire  of  the  old  translation.  A  reader, 
after  going  Uirough  it,  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  receive  so 
deep  and  lasting  an  impression  irom  it,  as  from  the  old  one 
with  all  its  imperfections.  And  it  is  from  the  general  ^fect  of 
a  work  that  its  excellence  must  be  estimated. 

"  The  poetical  passsges  of  Scripture  are  peculiarly  pleasing 
in  the  present  tnuislation.  The  language,  though  it  is  simple 
and  natural,  is  rich  and  expressive.  Solomon's  Song,  difBcult 
as  it  is  to  be  interpreted,  may  be  retid  ivith  delight,  eveu  if  we 
attend  to  little  else  than  the  brilliancy  of  die  diction ;  and  it  ii 
a  circumstance  which  increases  its  grace,  Uiat  tt  appears  to  be 
quite  unstudied.  The  Psalms,  as  well  as  the  whole  Bible,  are 
literally  translated ;  and  yet  that  translation  abounds  with 
passages  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  irresistibly  transporting. 
Ijvea  where  the  sense  is  not  very  clear,  nor  the  ccmnexion  of 
ideas  obvious  at  firat  sight,  die  mind  is  soothed,  atid  the  ear 
ravished,  with  the  poweHul,  yet  unaflfected,  charms  of  the 
Btyle.     It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  :exf^-  -  ' 
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lence  of  the  tmnsUdon  in  general ;  for  its  beuities  are  eodi 
as  ftre  to  be  rect^nised  by  fedinjl^  more  dian  by  deacrqitmi, 
and  it  mast  be  owned,  that  Aey  bare  beeb  poweHiiQy  fUt  by 
die  majority  of  the  natioti  ever  since  the  first  edition.  In 
many  a  cottage  end  fivm-bouse,  where  the  KVde  and  Prayer 
Book  conlstitute  the  library,  tbe  sweet  songs  of  Jndah,  aitd 
the  entertauiing  histories  of  Joseph  and  his  bretliren,  Saul 
Uid  Jonathan,  constitute  a  never-^ling  source  of  heartfelt 
pleasure. 

**  It  is  fUse  refinement,  vain  philosophy,  and  an  immode- 
rate lore  of  dissipation,  which  causes  so  little  attention  to  be 
paid  to  this  venerable  book  in  the  gay  world.  If  we  do  not 
cUsclum  all  belief  in  its  contents,  it  is  surely  a  great  omissi«i 
in  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  vrish  to  be  completely  ac- 
complished, or  think  themselves  so  already,  to  be  utterly -an- 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  our  duty  to  inspect 
h;  and  it  is  graciously  so  ordered,  that  our  duty  in  this  in- 
'  stance  may  be  a  pleasure ;  for  the  Bible  is  truly  pleaang,  cm- 
sidered  only  as  a  collection  of  very  andent  and  curious  history 
and  poetry. 

' "  With  respect  to  die  impropriety  of  appcMnting  a  new 
translation  to  be  read  in  churches,  what  I  have  advanced  on 
the  subject  is  only  matter  of  opinion,  and  may  perhf^  be 
found,  in  the  event,  erroneous,  I  shall,  however,  very  con- 
iGd«idy  s^,  that  innovations  of  thu  kind  are  of  the  highest 
in^KHtanee,  tuid  may  prcdmbly  be  attended  with  the  most  vio. 
lent  concossicms.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  attempted 
odIj  where  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  them,  and  after 
the  maturest  deliberation." 

The  essay  we  are  about  to  quote  from  the  same  work,  are 
«n  sulgects  of  interest,  imd' written  with  considerable  snmrt- 
ness. 

'      on   MONUMENTAL    INfiCRIFTtOHS. 

''it  was  ihe  eatly  wibh  of  Pope,  that,  when  he  died,  not  a 
'stone  might  tell  wbere  he  lay.  It  is  a  wish  that  will  be  com- 
monly granted  with  reluctance.  The  affection  of  those  we 
ieave  behind  Us,  is  at  a  loss'  for  methods  to  display  its  wonted 
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loUcihidt^  vod  sacks  for  cc«is(dati(»i  iinder  sorrov  in  doing 
honor  to  all.lbatremiiini.  It  is  nsturBl.that^filial.pwly,  pi^ 
rental  tenderness,  and  conjugal  lore,  should  msrk,  with  soms 
Amd  raemoriBl^  the  cl^-cold  spot,  where  the  form,  still  fos- 
tered ID. the boBoini  moiilHeraaiWBy.  And  did  aStetiaa  go  nil 
farther,  who  cptiM .censure?  Bnt,  in  recotdtng  the  virtues  of 
the  departed,  either  zeal  or  vanity  oftcai  .leads  to  an  exc^ 
per&ody  liidicnnub 

"  A  marble  monument,  with  on  inscription  palpabiy  false 
and  rifcnoBely  pompous,  is  fir  more  offensive  .to  tnie  tmtei 
Uian  thb  wooden  memorial  of  the  rindc,'  jculptured'  with 
.pamted  bon^  and  decked  out  with.deBth's<Jiead  in  flU.;^ 
colours  of'  the  rainbow.  There  is  an  elegance  ,and  a  claasieal 
simplicity  in  the  turf-clad  heap  of  mould  which  covers  ithe 
poor  man's  grave,  though  It  has  nothing  to  defiod  it  from  the 
insults  of  tlie  proud  but  a  brandale.  The  primnise  tliit  growis 
upon  it  Is  a  better  ornament,  thaathe  gllded'lies  on.  the  opt 
pressor's  totnbatone. 

"  The  prostitution  of  pr^se.is  injurious  to  virtue.  That 
imt^narr  life  after  death,  which  consists  in  a  remenibrante  of 
our  worth  cherished  in  the  breasts  of  others,'  though  it  is  des- 
pised by  the  severe. reasotter,  has  eommoidy  been  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  exertion  ..to  the  noblest  spirits  that  haft 
dignified  human  nature.  But  when  we  see  the  studied  pener 
gjrric  engraven  oti  the  marble  that  encloses  the  remainE  of  the 
wtmJiless,  we  despise  the  eulogium  that  mankind  Ate  mean 
enoQf^  to  bestow  on  every  one  that  will  p^Jthe  prIo&  IHvU 
one'  poweHiil  raotiTe  is  lost,  whidi  iia^t'  operate  Ion  tba 
generous,  in  sfimuladng.  them,  to  a  worthy,  doiiduct. ' ' 

"  On  the  tombstones  of  the tzuly  great, ^it  fscertatoly. right 
that  an  incription  should  be  written  consisteiitvidi.  theirdig-r 
nlty.  -In  order  to  b«  so,  It  must  not  be  [i»lix.  .When  their 
nunes  and  age  make  all  1^  sepulchral  faistbry  of  distingbished 
personages,  it  seeRis  to  be  implied  that  the  re^  is  sufficietldy 
known;  but  when  the  mwble  ambitiously  enlarges  on  their 
nccdlenCe,  it  acgues  diat  the  world  wants  the  information.  It 
is  better  that  the  .passenger,  when  he  sees  an  eminent  pantas* 
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riiotild  recollect,  while  he  strikes  his  pensive  bosom,  tfae  viituei 
of  its  owner,  than  that  his  remarks  should  be  antiinpated  hf 
an  obtmdinj^  narrative. 

"  The  style  of  e^utaphs  usoaUy  ad<^>ted  has  be«i  too  dif- 
fiite.  The  noble  ancients,  those  patterns  of  unaffected  mag- 
nificence, consulted  real  dignity  in  the  brevitjr  of  their  epi- 
taphs. As  an  historic^  raonument,  at  an  age  when  printing 
was  unknown,  they  sometimes  engraved  the  exploits  of  the 
warrior  on  the  marble ;  but  in  general  they  recorded  litUe 
moie  than  the  name  of  the  departed.  The  Grecian  muse 
sometimes  poured  the  sweet  melody  of  verse  et  the  shrine  of 
a  poet  or  a  hero;  but  she  never  condescended  to  mean  flat- 
tery, nor  displayed  the  bloated  ostentaticHi  of  a  modem 
pttaegync 

"  There  are  many  excellent  epit^hs  in  the  E^j^ish  lan- 
guage, both  in  verse  and  prose.  In  the  d^use  kind,  that  oa 
the  infamous  Chartres  .is  a  fine  model,  Westminster  Abbey 
exhibits  many  inscriptions,  written  with  manly,  &rcibl^  and 
energetic  elegance.  The  great  6uilt  has  been,  a  redundance  of 
epithets  in  the  superlative  degree. 

**  We  have  also  many  fine  poetical  e^it^hs.  Iliose  of 
Drydeo  and  Pope  are  the  most  deso'vedly  celebrated ;  though 
those  of  Pope  have  been  seveidy  criticised.  In  general  the 
metrical  are  inferior  to  the  prosaic.  Some  of  the  best  are 
orouded  with  antitheses,  a  &ult  whi<^  renders  them  ioferior 
to<tbe  Clt^cian;  and  some  of  the  worst,  many  of  which  are 
found  in  the  most  puUic  cemeteries,  stand  forth  a  disgrace  to 
national  taste.  The  love  of  rhyme  descends  to  the  lowest 
ranks.  The  parish-clerk  is  commonly  called  upon  for  a  ^ave 
or  two  of  verses,  by  every  rustic  Uiat  can  raise  a  post  and  rail, 
to  the  memory  of  his  relation;  and  thexs  are  fan  church-yards 
in  England  where  that  &vourite  stanza,  "  Affliction  sore,  long 
time  I  bore,"  &c  does  not  occur  mate  than  once. 

**  But  our  ^itaphs  are  most  commonly  written  in  Latin ; 
probably  because  it  is  iiUelligible  to  foreigners,  and  is  c^abJe 
of  more  elegance  and  elevation.  Our  country  has  produced 
many  writers  reHiaricable  for  beautiful  latini^ :  accordbgly  we 
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find  inscfiptiwu  in  every  pait  of  the  kingdom  abounding  «ith 
clasaical  expressions.  The  misfortune  has  been,  that  many 
of  them~h&Ye  encroached  on  the  province  of  bic^r^^y,  and 
real  dignity  has  been  lost  in  ^  the  affectation  of  it,  in  a  tedious 
and  circumstantial  detail  of  descents,  pedigrees,  and  relation- 
ships. The  reader  is  tired  before  he  has  obtained  a  dear 
idea  of  the  character  and  family  described.'  His  eyes  have 
failed,  even  if  his  attention  persevered.  Tlie  epitaph  on  the 
great  Nelson,  for  instance,  consists  of  above  «ghly  lines. 

"  The  punning  and  epigrammatic  epitaph  was  jaudi  in 
&shion  a  century  or  two  ago.  That  on  &ir  Rosamond,  at 
Godstone,  might  surely  have  been  replete  with  tender  sen- 
timent, but  it  is  merdy  a  wretched  distich  of  puns  and  monkish 
rhymes.  This  spedes  is  at  present  quite  exploded,  and  little 
need  be  sind  to  prove  its  great  impropriety.  False  wit  is 
always  misplaced,  but  the  true  seons  to  be  exduded  from  the 
epitaph.  Who  can  bear  merriment  or  bufibonery  on  a  tomb- 
stone ?  The  tender  and  elegiac,  or  the  manly  and  severe  styie, 
seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  monumental  inscription.  But 
ndther  the  pathetic  or  sublime  is  compatible  with  the  lu- 
dicronS. 

"  The  aathors  <^  oar  epitaphs  are  sddom  Imown.  One  of 
the  best  that  I  can  recollect,  was  the  classical  Bourne.  The 
few  be  has  left  us  are  master-^pieces.  That  in  Westminster 
AU>ey,  cm  Dickenson,  the  architect,  is  truly  sublime.  > 

"  In  our  idand  there  has  certainly  been  no  dearth  of  genius 
-for  monmhentHl  inscHpticffis;  though  there  is  one  drcumstancet 
whidi  might  induce  a  fbrdgner  to  think  the  contrary.  The  fat- 
moos  Duchess  of  Marlborough:  is  said  to  have  offered,  without 
'sncces^  600L  for  an.^itaph  adequate  to  the  dignvly  of  hw 
Duke,.  HerGcocc^wbosetastewasnotveryjustjWouldprobably 
ha<re  ezpedxid  a  hntory  long  enough  to  cover  with  inscription 
the  imwiddy  pile  of  stones  called  Blenheim  House.  I  can.! 
ncM  he^  diinking,  that  a  tedions  qiitaph,  minutdy  relating 
his  achievements,  would  rather  lessen  than  exalt -him  in  the 
eyes  of-  maokind.  Would  not  Alexander  the-  Great  have  ap- 
fieared  raUier  beneath  the  dignity  of  that  name^i  if  h  had  beui 
AA  3  ■-,■:■- 
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I*l)ac3i  On  bid  tomb,  thftt  the;  ava  of<  Philip  was  repuUd  to 
^v«  beeDi  in  lus^lfi^,  (Im  tfiseH:  geuerali  tbe  btridedt  herOt 
tb¥  nu»t  accoMpligb^  iumi,  mth  a  huitdred  Qtb«r  MUribotes. 
Woold  he  haVe  excited  much  admiration,  if  he  had  been 
handed  down  to  us,  merely  in  an  epitaph  aboundiog  with 
those  inflated  superlatives,  which  gothic  ideas  of  grandeur 
have  DOW  introduced  ?  It  might  have  been  a  complimentaiy 
(ftitaph  on  an  aldermao,  who  died  of  repletion;  and  would 
have  home  an  analogy  to  him  in  the  circunistance  of  en  un- 
natural tumour !" 

In  1778  Mr.  Kiiox  was  elected  master  of  Tunbiidge 
School;  rni  appointment  which  he  hdd  with  the  highest  credit 
£>r  thirty-thitie  years.  About. the  tinieof  fail  first  setting  At 
Xuiibrid^  in  this  cafMcity,  he  martied^the  tkit^ter  of  Mr. 
MilW,  a  kespectable  surgeon  of  that  place,  who  died  in  1809, 
lefavii^  behind  bet  tWo  sons  and  a.  Slaughter.  A  short  tilne 
^fter  hb  marfiage,  Mr.  Khox,  ^oceptfed  the  degree  of  doctor  (^ 
dtvlnity,  conferred  upon  him  by  a  diploma  fiiom  Fbiladelphia* 
without  soDicitadon,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  as  a  iom- 
pliment  for  the  benefit  America  had  derived  from  Jim  ad- 
bumblc  easays;'whidi  had  be^n  exceedin^y  poflutar  in  that 
crtnitry.  ... 

..The.neM  work  of  Dr.  Knox  was  his  oelebhtted.  trta&a 
on  *'  Libertd  .£du£aUbn  ;"  a  subject  he  .w&i  ..especnl^ 
qti^ified  to  .discuss..  Tliis  productibn,  Ifte.  those.i^ucb  had 
prsceded  it  by  the  same  author,  was  very  &vbniBfafy.jBceived 
by  the  public.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Knoxteiiic^ttLii)d» 
pendence  of  sentiment,  which  mi^it  have  proved]  it^drfottsta 
bis'  woridly  interests.  In  pointing  out  tbe  defeciViia  t^.edD- 
cUioh  of  }outh  in  this  cotmtry,'  be  Could  notfoniiattnt^.tiA 
over  die  grbss  abuses  of  his  own  nnivera^.:  .It  wy,not  a 
sli^t'  expoHtkta  that  cbhld  have  availed  $a  .prodifoe. vaoy » 
formition  aC  Oxford.  Perhaps:  im  his.  iit^oiiK^BBsite^  eAct 
iHe  olgect  he  had  in  view^  die  Daottfr^nn  Iptnaadiin:  nee  at 
tifo  instance^  a  littld  .be70iid:jhe..EtrUiC  liihitKiof-csbdoi^. 
Hoi^ew^  thia  mxji  hare  beoi,  it  is  caiilBih  tfa^liis.ltim  .was  in 
^tart  accomplished ;  for,  after,  the'  publication  of  his  represent- 
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■doDg,  nuuiy  iminovaneBte  were  nade  in  tbe  oode  of  dis- 
cipline at  Ozibrd.  In  a  subMqiwvt  «dition  of  tbe  fame  voi^ 
Dr.  Knox  addressed  a  letter  to  Loi<d  Nrarth,  thm  chancelks 
irf'the  university :  this  guve  rise  to  a  paio}dilet,  censuring  Or. 
Knox  for  his  interference ;  but  as  we  bave  no  wisb  to  meddle 
fritb  tbe  bitterness  of  controversy,  we  sbail  abstain  from  all 
comment  upon  it.  It  is  quite  clear  tbat  the  heads  of  tbe  col- 
lege bad  discovered  some  justice  in  the  X)octor's. argument 
or  they  would  not  bave  felt  it  incumbent  upon  tbem  to  make 
the  alteraUons  which  took  place,  soon  after  the  ^^learance  of 
his  book,  in  tbe  discipline  of  the  universi^. 

In  1787  Dr.  Knox  published  a  series  of  auscellaoeou^ 
peters,  entitled  "  Winter  Ereningi^"  in  three  Ytdmnes,  octavo. 
They  have  passed  through  several  editions,  altbou^  they  have 
DOti  on  the  whole,  been  as  popular  as  those  whidi  preceded 
tbem.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  agreeable  discussion  on 
a  varie^  of  subjects,  mostly  connected  with  literature  and  tbe 
finearts. 

The  *'  Elegant  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Vers^"  next  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Dr.  Knox ;  and  tbe  extraordinary  popn- 
'larity  c^  these  usetiil  compilatious  must  have  been  fai^dy 
{[ratifying  to  the  tasteful  and  judicious  editor.  Tbe  "  Elqpint 
Epistles"  were  also  subsequentiy  collected  by  our  author,  who, 
besides  these  valuable  works,  edited  an  edition  of  Horace 
upon  the  expurgata  plan.  It  would  have  been  well  if  fais  ex- 
ample bad  been  fiirflowed  by  other  editors ;  fi>r  it  is  a  scandal 
to  tbe  country,  that  the  books  commonly  put  into  the  bands  of 
jTOUng  persons  for  the  purposes  of  education,  are  precisely  of  a 
nature  to  debauch  and  deprave  their  minds.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  we  permit  our  children  to  bave  access  to  the  most 
revolting  (^cenities,  for  so  unsatis&ctoty  a  reason  as  tbat  of 
their  being  written  in  tbe  dead  lan^ioges.  Tbe  purest  ^f  the 
JLatin  poets  is  not  without  bis  indecencies.  What  then  are  vi.t 
to  expect  from  such  writers  as  Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Per- 
seus, TibuUus,  and  the  like?  A  radical  reform  in  tbe^ystem 
of  education  would  seem,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  be  impe- 
riously called  for. 

A  A  4 
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'  In  179S  BUevent  occmred  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Knox,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  mudi  niisrc^MresentaUoD.  It  seems 
that  a  sermon,  preached  by  him  at  Brighton,  at  the  time  when 
this  countrjr  was  in  a  general  ferment  in  consequence  of  the 
Fr»ich  revcJiftion,  gave  so  mu(A  oflfeDce  to  a  portion  of  the 
congregation  before  ^om  it  was  delivered,  diat  upon  the 
doctor's  appearance  at  the  theatre  a  few  evenings  afterwards^ 
he  was  very  roughly  treated,  and,  we  believe,  obliged  to  leave 
the  house. 

The  doctrine  insisted  upon  in  this  celebrated  sermon  was, 
that  "  offensive  tear  is  a  high  crime  against  ktimanity  and  dma- 
tianity"  But  whether  it  contained  allusions,  as  iU-timed  and 
improper  as  his  enemies  have  represented,  we  cannot  under- 
take to  decide.  The  best  way  of  exculpating  himself  from 
blame,  and  silencing  his  antagonists  would  have  been  for  the 
Doctor  to  have  published  the  sermon.  This  would  have  settled 
the  question  at  once, 

About  this  period  Dr.  Knox  is  said  to  have  published 
smni  political  tracts,  advocating,  for  the  most  part,  the  pcqnilar 
side  in  politics.  The  sentiments  of  tlie  doctor  were  de- 
cidedly  those  of  the  Whigs ;  and  the  steadiness  and  consis- 
tency to  which  he  adhered  through  life  to  his  early  opinions, 
was  such  us  to  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  all,  parties. 
<  Mr.  Fox  sought  his  acquaintance ;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
if  political  events  had  afforded  the  opportunity,  but  th^  Dr. 
Knox  would  have  filled  the  highest  station  in  the  churdi. 
Preferment,  however,  was  not  his  object,  nor  ever  occupied 
his  thoughts.  He  was,  from  consaentious  conviction,  a  firm 
friend  of  die  establbhment.  Hjs  strenuous  support  of  its 
doctrines  in  his  theological  works,  excited  the  hosdiity  of  the 
Socdnians  and  other  separedsts.  Dr.  Disney  Addressed  a 
letter  to  him  upon  the  publication  of  his  sermons.  '  On  the 
other  hand,  though'  of  political  sentiments  diametrically  oppiK 
site,'  that  distinguished  prelate,  Bishop  Horsley,  puUicIy 
enl<^;ised  his  treatise  on  the  ^  Lord's  Supper,"  in  his  episra^i 
charges,  "recommending  it  to  the  general  attentioa  of  the 
clergy,  and  describing  it  as  no  InctHisiderable  monument  of  the 
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teaming  aiitl  piety  of  the  writ^."  Another  prelate,  of  infe- 
rior reputation,  indeed,  to  Dr.  Horsley,  as  a  polemic^  and 
divine,  but  justly  held  in  universal  esteem  for  his  amiable 
character  and  his  useful  labours  in  the  church,  Bishop  Porteus, 
entertained  a  high  s«ise  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Knox's  rdigious 
vorks,  and  recommended  them  for  perusal,  as  containing  the 
most  attractive  delineations  of  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Notwithstanding  his  strong  attachment  to  the  establislimenf, 
Dr.  Knox  was  a  friend  to  religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty,  and 
therefore  an  advocate  for  a  very  liberal  toleration.  Entertain- 
ing much  respect  for  the  private  character  of  the  late  Bishop 
Dampier,  he  fi;lt  it  his  duty  publicly  to  protest  against  aa 
addreiis,  which  that  Bishop  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  at  a  visitation,  thanking  the 
crown  for  requiring  a  pledge  from  administration,  that  they 
would  never  again'  agitate  the  Catholic  question.  He  was 
Hware,  tliat  differences  of  opinion  might  very  conscientiously 
be  entertained  upon  what  is  called  Catholic  emancipadon ;  bnt 
thought,  that  with  proper  securities,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
sound  policy  and  justice,  no  less  than  to  the  benign  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  to  impose  civil  disabilities  upon,  so  many  millions 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom,  merely  be- 
cause they  remain  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  fore&thers. 

Dr.  Knox's  faciliQr  of  composition  was  remarkaUe.  He 
wrote-  Latin  with  the  most  dassical  purity  in  pn>se  and  verse, 
and  was  particularly  happy  in  epigrammatic  point.  He  was  a 
great  student  of  the  harmony  of  laDguge^  forming  his  sen- 
tences invariably  with  a  regard  to  rythmical  proportion.  His 
style  displays  an  union  of  fim»  with  exquisite  polish.  Asa 
standard  of  his  powers  as  a  writer,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the 
energy  of  his  mind,  his  last  production  (the  pamphlet  upon  clas- 
sical education)  may  be  fairly  taken.  To  a  splendour  of  diction 
that  has  rarely  been  equalled,  there  is  added  an  harmony  in 
the  periods  that  is  perhaps  exclusively  his  own.  The  style  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  the  "  Essays"  has  long  been  universally 
admired.  They  appeared,  originally,  in  one  volume,  in  the 
lifetime  of  Dr.  Johnson.     In  speaking  of  them  to  Mr.  Dilly, 
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Hw  publisher,  that  great  critic  exprewed  hinmetf  in  terms  of 
high  pim^ynC]  and  predicted  the-  future  reputation  of  tbe 
author. 

Dr.  Knox  was  rector  of  Ruinwell  and  RamsdeD  Crays,  in 
Esse^  (of  which  livings  he  was  tlie  patron,)  and  minister  of 
the  Chapelry  of  Shipboume,  in  ^ent,  to  which  he  wai  pre- 
dated by  the  iaXe  Viscount  Vane.  The  duties  of  a  parish 
priest  he  discbai'ged  hr  nearly  ibrty  years  with  a  regulari^t 
tin  ability,  and  a  zeal,  seldom  surpassed ;  scarcely  during  that 
lotig  period  requiring  any  assistance  in  the  peribrmance  of  tbe 
service  of  the  church.  After  his  retirement,  while  he  lived  in 
Ltmdon,  (the  situation  of  his  benefices  in  Essex  not  permittiDg 
residency]  he  never  withheld  his  powerfiil  aid&omthe  pnlpil, 
whenev^  it  was  solicited  in  favour  of  the  various  charities  with 
which  the  metrc^Us  abounds.  There  are  few  of  tJbese  insti- 
tntioos  which  have  not  greatly  b^efitted  by  his  exertions.  As 
a  [Mreacher  he  will  long  be  remembered.  His  matter  was  sl- 
Wdys  e&ceUent ;  and  his  manner  possessed  a  dignity,  pro- 
fM-iety,  and  impressivfiness,  that  rivetted  the  attention  of  his 
congr^ations.  He  enjoyed  a  long  course  of  uninterrupted 
health,  and  rained  his  mental  faculties  in  thor  full  v^;oar 
to  the  last  moment  of  bis  life ;  within  the  three  last  days  of  ^ 
he  was  as  capable  as  ever  of  any  laborious  literary  research,  or 
professional  exertion.  .  The  cause  (^  bis  death,  which  took 
place  while  on  a  visit  to  his  stm  at  Tunfaridg^  Keo^  Sep- 
teodier  6th,  was  an  obstruction  in  tbe  bowels,  that  resisted  all 
medical  treatment 

In  person  Dr.  Knox  was  about  the  middle  size.  Ins  counte- 
nance dark,  and  his  eye  thoughtful  and  e 


'Tie  JoUamng  it,  ve  Mieve,  a  correct  Ua  ■of  tAe  Worts  o^ 
Doctor  Knox: 
1.  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,  in  1  vol.  12mo.  1777.— 
The  success  of  this  work  encouraged  its  republication  and 
acknowledgement,  widi  additions;  2  vols.  12mo.  1778;since 
which  time  it  lias  gone  through  numerous  editions. 
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2.  Liberal  Education,  or  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Me- 
thods of  acquiring  Usdul  and  Pdite  Learaing;  8to,  1781. 
This  treatise  was  enlarged  to  2  vols.  Sto.  1785. 

3.  El^nsnt  Extracts,  in  prose;  8vo.  1783, 

4.  Elegant  Extracts,  inverse;  8vo.  1790. 

5.  Sermons  intended  to  promote  Faitli,  Hope,  and  Charity ; 
8vo.  1792. 

6.  El^ant  Epistles;  8vo.  1792. 

7.  Personal  Nobility,  or  a  Z^etter  to  a  Yoang  Noblanan* 
ISnio.  i79S. 

8.  A  Narrative  of  Transactions  relatire  to  a  Sermon  preach- 
ed in  the  Parish  Church  of  Brighton,  August,  1793;  8vo. 

9.  Andpolemus,  or  a  Plea  against  War,  translated  &om 
l:>asinus;  12mo.  1791. 

.10..  Family  Lectm«s;  in  one  laige  vol.  8to.  1791. 

11.  Oiriatiaa  ^ilosophy;  S  vols.  13mo.  1795. 
-  1^.  Considerations    on  the   Nature   ahd   Efficacy  of  the 
Lord's ■  Sappifer ;    ISnto.  1794.  —  At  dte  request  of  hiAap- 
Hot-sley,'  the  aiaihat  published  a  oheap  edition  of  this  hock, 

IS.  A  Serfnon,  preached  ftttbe  Openii^  ef  the  Pfailantbro* 
pic  SCxaety;  4ta  1807. 
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JAMES  HARRIS,  Earl  of  MALMESBURYj 

sason  of  malhesbury  ahd  viscoukt  f1t2hahb1s ;  knight 
grand  ckosa  of  the  host  hohourable  ordkr  of  thb 
bath  ;  one  of  his  majbstv's  most  honourable  privt 
council;  and  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorun 
of  the  county  op  southampton. 

X  H£  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  was  the  son  of  James  Harris, 
Esq.  of  the  Close,  Salisbury;  who  for  several  years  re- 
pi-esented  the  borough  of  Christ  Church  la  parliament,  and 
filled  the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  and  TVea- 
aury,  and  of  Secretary  and  Comptroller  to  the  Queen.  This 
j^tlemati  was  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  as  the  author 
of  **  Three  IreatJEes,"  on  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  hi4>pi- 
ness;  "  Hermes;"  "Philosophical  Ammgements;"  and  "  PU- 
lological  Enquiries." 

James,  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir,  was  bom  on  the  9th  April,  O.  S.  1746.  He 
was  educated  under  Dr.  Wharton,  at  Winchester  school; 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Merton  Collie,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  After  quitting  Oxford 
he  passed  some  time  at  the  university  of  Leyden. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  diplomatic  line,  he  went  in 
1768  to  the  Hague,  where  he  lived,  during  several  months, 
vn  an  intimate  and  friendly  footing  with  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  his 
Majesty's  ambassador  to  their  High  Mightinesses  the  'States- 
Oeueral  of  the  United  Provinces ;  under  whose  protection,  and 
aided  by  whose  experience,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
acquirements,  bf/  which  be  was,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
]\fe,  so  eminently  distinguished. 

In  the  same  year,  his  I^nlship  was  appointed  secretary  of 
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embassy,  under  Sir  James  Gray,  at  Madrid ;  and  in  July« 
1769,  on  the  recal  of  tbat  ambassndor,  was  left  dutrgi  da 
affaires  at  that  court. 

The  discussions  which  arose  between  Spain  and  Great  &i- 
tain,  relative  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  which,  at  one  time, 
threatened  the  most  serious  consequences,  affiirded  a  &Tour- 
able  opportunity  for  the  di^lay  of  his  talents;  and  gave, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  an  arduous  and  delicate  ne* 
gociation,  an  early  promise  of  that  happy  mixture  of  temper, 
conciliation  and  flrmnesa,  by  which,  in  aAer  life,  all  his  public 
transactions  were  marked ;  and  which  enabled  him,  finally,  to 
bring  the  negotiation  to  a  happy  issue. 

His  services  on  this  iinp<»luit  occasion  were  duly  estimated 
at  home;  and,  in  1771,  he  was  nomiDated.oiinister  pleQip<>- 
tentiory,  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Orantham  as  ambassador. 

In  1772  he  received  the  appointment  of  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Great  Frederidc 
of  Prussia;  and  he  continued  to  reside  at  Berlin  in  that 
f!hftrit<'t*T  till  1 776. 

Id  1777  he  married  Harriet  Mary^  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Amyard,  Bart,  by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

In  the  same  year  be  was  accredited  envoy  extraordinary 
asd  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St  Fetersburgh. 
He  remiuued  there  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1782. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  our  protracted  wai&re  witli 
our  American  colonies,  and  the  distracted  state  of  our  coun- 
cils at  home,  together  with  the  active  port  token  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  in  the  a&irs  of  Europe,  rendered  .the 
situation  of  a  uiinisler  at  that  court  one  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  importance ;  and  although  be  was  not  able  to  prevent  the 
court  of  St.  Fetersburgh  from  forming  the  armed  neutrality, 
he  munly  contributed,  by  bis  influence  and  address,  to 
divest  it  of  much  of  its  hostile  effects. 

In  1 778  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  was  invested 
with  that  order  \)y  the  hand  of  the  empress ;  who,  also,  in 
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Ae  following  y«ar,  Mood  godmother  to  lib  daugbt^i  who 
was  named  after  her  impsrial  majsity. 

He  sat  in  parliament  during  many  yetu's,  as  member  Jqf 
the  borough  of  Christ  Church. 

Id  the  year  1 794  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  ambassador 
in  ordinary  to  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  General ; 
«nd  afterwards  wms  rused  to  that  of  ambassadpr-extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary. 

The  troubles  which,  tinmi  the  violence  of  party,  broke  out 
in  Holland  in  the  year  1787]  affi)rded  him  an  opportunity  t^ 
displaying  the  sagacity  of  his  mind,  and  the  energy  and 
decinon  of  his  character.  By  bis  activity  and  address,  'his 
carriage  and  firmness,  daring  that  arduous  and  ev^itlul 
'  p^iod,  he  greatly  contributed  to  d^at  the  views  <^  the  revo- 
luUonary  Action  in  Holland,  to  restore  the  Intimate  power 
of  the  stadtholder,  and  to  overcrow  the  influence  of  France 
in  that  republic  The  in^mediate  advantage  which  resulted 
from  this  &vourabIe  change  of  afikirs  was>  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  connexion 
between  Great  ^itain  and  Holland. 

So  highly,  indeed,   were   his  sarvioes  estimated  on    this 

occa^n,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  him  permission  to 

introduce  the  Prusnan  eagle,  as  an  honourable  augmentation 

~  to  his  arms ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  allowed  -him  to   use 

the  motto  of  the  house  of  -Nassau,  "  Je  maitaittidrai" 

At  home,  his  services  were  rewarded  with  tba  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  Barcm  Molme^ury,  .of  Midmasbury,  in  the 
coun^  of  Wilts,  on  the  19th  September,  1?88. 

Item  this  period  to  the  year  1793  his  Lordship  was  nn- 
^ployed :  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  ni  the  French 
revolution,  Lord  Molme^Miry  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  as  to 
jhe  line  of  conduct  i^ch  it  behoved  him  to  adc^t.  The 
natural  acuteness  of  his  mind,  aided  by  his  loi^  e^perienc^ 
and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  enabled  him  to  form 
a  correct  notion  of  the  latal  consequences  which  must  result 
from  the  disoi^^i»ng  system   pursued   by 'Prance.       His 
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opposntion  to  it  was  firm,  steady,  and  consistent;  Dever  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  disheartened  by  ill  success,  nor  too  much 
elated  by  good  fortune.  His  intimacy  with  ,the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  his  party,  afibrded  him  the  means  of  contributing 
to  effect  that  union  between  tb«ai  and  Mr.  Rtt,  which,  enabled 
that  great  and  patriotic  minbter  to  save  his  conntiy  from  the 
inmiediate  dangers  that  menaced  it ;  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  systematic  resistance  to  French  aggreasioo,  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  deliverance  «f  Europe. 

At  this  period  he  was  sent  to  BetMn  to  negociate  a  trea^ 
of  subsidy  with  Prussia ;  and  he  was  afterwards  accredited  to 
the  Prussian  army  on  tlie  Rhine.  Here  he  remained  till  die 
close  of  1 794,  when  his  Lordship  received  bis  Majes^s 
commands  to  repair  to  Brunswick,  to  demand  in  marriage 
her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  for 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  had  the  charge 
of  conducting  her  Royal  Highness  to  Eo^and. 

During  the  years  1796  and  1797  his.Lordship  was  employed 
in  two  separate  n^ociations  for  peace  at  Paris  and  Lille. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  caused  these  negociations  to 
to  be  viewed  with  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety;  and 
although  they  both  eventually  tailed,  the  skill  and  address 
with  which  they. were  conducted  on  the  part  of  bis  Lordship, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  firm  and  dignified,  yet  temperate, 
manner  in  which  they  were  carried  on,, and  which,  at  one 
time,  in  the  course  of  the  last  of  these  negocia^ns,  held  out 
well-founded  hopes  <^  ultimate  success,  will  ever  remain  a 
proof  that  they  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  a  more  able 
n^octator,  or  to  one  who  could  have  better  repressed  the 
arrogance  of  a  haugh^  enemy  with  mildness  and  dignity,  or 
have  iq>bdd  the  honour  and  true  interests  of  his  country  with 
more  e^Hrit  and  firmness. 

The  papers  laid  before  parliament  by  his  Majesty's-  cwn- 
ramd,  on  the  rupture  of  these  n^|ociations,  will  ever  remain 
a  lasting  monument  of  Ins  Lordship's  profound  views  as  a 
statesman,  and  of  his  skill  and  address  as  a  negociator, 
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On  die  3B&1  December,  1800,  his  Majeat;  was  pleued  to 
create  him  Earl  <^  Malmesbiny  and  Viscount  Fitzhairis,  of 
HenHi  Coait,  in  the  county  of  Southanqrton ;  and  in  August, 
1 807,  he  was  ai^KMiited  his  Majesty's  li«iteoaot  and  custos 
rotolonun  of  the  same  coiiitfy.  His  son.  Lord  Viscount  Fitz- 
harris,  was,  at  the  same  ^me,  named  govonor  and  vice- 
admiral  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  life. 

His  Lordship  has  acquired  a  tide  to  be  raok^  amfmg 
die  lUerati  of  the  present  age,  by  a  ^lendid  edition,  in  quarto, 
of  the  worics  of  bis  &ther,  James  Harris,  one  of  the  most 
decant  and  profimud  scholars  of  his  time.  To  this  he  has 
prefixed  a  brie^  but  well-written,  life  of  the  learned  author, 
wbid  at  once  evinces  the  elegance  of  a  sdiolar  and  the 
affection  of  a  son.  This  work  was,  by  permission,  dedicated 
to  his  late  Majesty ;  and  the  dedication  does  equal  honor  to 
the  sovereign  and  the  subject. 

His  Lordsh4>  departed  this  life  November  21st,  1820,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age,  at  bis  house,  in  Hill-street,  Berkeley- 
square. 

Ktbex  what  has  been  already  said,  his  Lordship's  character 
mi^  be  summed  up  in  few  words. 

Gifted  by  nature  with  aa,  acute  and  penetrating  mind,  he 
acquired  by  h^itc  of  deep  reflection,  matured  by  long  ex- 
perittice,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  his  countfy 
aad  of  Europe,  as  jvell  as  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
of  the  age.  In  all  his  puUic  tr&nsactioos,  he  added  to  manners 
the  most  engaging,  a  d^xntment  the  most  dignified ;  and  to 
a  spirit  the  most  conciliadng,  a  character  the  mdst  firm  and 
decided :  and,  above  all,  a  command  of  temper,  which  no  lan- 
guage could  nifile,  nor  any  provocation  for  a  moment  throw 
off  its  guard.  This  self-possession  gave  him,  on  many  im- 
portant occasions,  a  most  decided  advantage,  of  which  the 
soperionty  of  his  talents  enabled  him,  not  unfireqaently,  to 
avail  himself  with  die  happiest  effect.  All  his  views'  w«re 
those  of  a  statesman,  and  all  his  wishes  were  directed  tdwards 
the  happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  ^ry  of  his  country. 
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X  HIS  lady,  known  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  tb«  public  as  a 
pleasing  dnunittic  writer  and  novelist,  was  bom  at  Stanin^ 
fi^di  a  village  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
in  Su;K>lk.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  Sbnpson,  had  a  large 
family  of  dau^ters,  remarkable  Ibr  their  personal  beauty. 
Owing  to  afi  unlbrtun^ te  impediment  in  ber  speech,  Elizabeth, 
the  subject  of  the  present  noljce,  went  very  little  into  sode^; 
but  passed  her  time  for  the  most  part  in  retirement  and  study- 
Having  lost  her  iather  in  her  in&ncy>  she  was  left  under  the 
care  of  her  mother,  who  continued  to  manage  the  farm ;  and,  in 
t)ie  pleasant  secluuon  of  this  cottage  home.  Miss  Sin^son  was 
presented  with  abundant  opportunities  of  gratifyii^  her  literary 
propensities.  So  sensibly  had  her  imi^nation  been  wroogbc 
upon  by  the  tales  of  fictitious  grief  and  happiness  she  had  met 
with  in  the  course  of  her  desultory  reading,  that  she  formed 
the  romantic  resolution  of  visiting  the  metropolis,  the  scene 
p£  many  of  the  stories  which  had  so  powerfully  excited  her 
sympathies.  This  intention  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  her  friends ;  but  so  fixed  was  her 
determination  to  accomplish  d  tout  prix,  the  object  she  bad  in 
view,  that  she  s^zed  an  opportunity  of  eloping  from  her  homci 
entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  ber  &mily.  Early  one 
morning  in  February,  1772,  left  Staningfield  for  London,  and 
with  a  few  necessary  articles  of  apparel,  packed  in  a  band-box^ 
walked)  or  rather  ran  a  distance  of  two  miles,  to  the  place  from 
.whence  the  coach  set  out  for  the  metropolis. 

This  step,  in  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  did  not  augur 
very  &vourably  of  her  ftituxe  conduct  and  rbqiectability ;  but 
the  subsequent  tenor. of  ber  life  affords  additipnal  proof,  that 
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very  admirable  results  will  often  arise  'oat  of  indiffuvit^  and 
even  reprehensible,  b^inoings.  On  her  arrival  in  Londoii, 
she  sought  a  distant  relatiod,  who  lived  in  the  Strand ;  bu^  on 
reaching  the  house,  was,  to  her  ^eat  mortificatioo,  iuformedthat 
she  bad  retired  from  business,  and  was  settled  in  North  Wales. 
It  was  near  ten  o'clock  at  nig^t,  and  her  distress  at  this  dis- 
appointment moved  the  compassion  of  the  people  of  wbom 
she  had  made  her  enquiries,  who  kindly  accommodated  faier 
with  a  lodgbg.  This  civility,  however,  awakened  her  ras- 
[^oDs :  she  had  read  In  Clarissa  Harlowe,  of  various  modes  of 
sednction  practised  in  London,  and  feared  that  similar  inten- 
tions were  meditating  against  her.  A  short  time  after  her 
arrival,  therefore,  observing  that .  she  had  awakened  thcsr 
mtriosit^,  om:  young  heroine  seized  her  band-box,  and,  wUhout 
uttering  a  ungle  word,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  left  them  to 
their  conjectures,  that  she  was  either  a  maniac  or  an  impostor. 

Miss  Simpson  (says  the  writer  of  a  notice  of  her  life  m  the 
Monthly  Mirror]  run  she  knew  not  whither;  but  hcdng  much 
fttigued  and  alarmed,  knocked  at  a  house  where  she  saw 
'  k>dg^gs  to  Jet,*  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  admitted 
as  a  milliner's  apprentice,  when,  to  her  great  surprise  and  cim-- 
AintHi,  she  saw  at  her  elbow  the  tradesman  fn»n  whose  bouse 
she  had  just  escaped,  and  who,  impelled  t^  curiosity,  had 
followed  her.  Confounded  by  this  detection,  she  attempted 
another  escape,  but  the  door  was  locked,  and  ^e  was  detained 
as  an  impostor.  Sincerity  was  all  that  she  bad  now  left,  and, 
with  a  fiood  of  tears,  she  candidly  confessed  her  real  situ&tion ; 
but  even  now  her  truth  was  doubted ;  and,  after  a  tiireat  <rf 
being  sent  to  the  watch-house,  the  fair  adventurer  was.  dis- 
missed, and  left  again  to  wander  through  the  streets  of  LDndoo. 

She  now  walked  where  chance  directed,  exposed  to  all  tiiose 
insults  which  unprotected  finales  must  expect  to  encounter.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  found  herself  at  Holborn  Bridge, 
and  sedng  the  stage  set  off  for  York,  which  she  understood 
was  full,  she  entered  the  inn,  pretended  that  sbe.wu  a  dis- 
^^inted  passenger,  and  solicited  a  lodging.  H«re  she. re- 
mained for  the  night,  and  the  next  day  wa>  tokl  that  the  Yorit 
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Stage  tronld  set  off  agnn  in  the  evetang.  This  intdligcmce 
having  been  delivered  tnth  an  air  of  su^idon,  which  wad 
aEn«inely  mortifying,  she  immei^tely  took  out  all  the  money 
she  had,  to  the  last  half-crown,  and  absolntely  pud  for  a 
joamey  she  did  not  intend  to  take.  The  landlady,  now  satj^ 
fied,  invited  her  to  breakfost,  but  this  she  declined,  saying  she 
was  in  baste  to  visit  a  relation.  Thus  she  escaped  the  expense 
«f  a  breakfint,  and,  on  returning  to  the  inn,  stated  that  her  rela- 
tion wished  her  to  remain  in  town  a  tew  days  longer.  By  this 
means  she  secured  her  apaitmeat,  and  while  she  daily  took  a 
walk  to  purchase  what  she  could  afibrd,  it  was  supposed  by 
ihe  pe<^le  of  the  inn,  that  ^e  was  (easting  with  her  friend ; 
but,  alas  !  at  this  time  ^e  feasted  not,  but  was  in  the  utmost 
distress;  so  much  so^  that  durbg  the  last  two  days  of  her 
l^esideiice  at  the  inn,  she  subsisted  on  two  halfpenny  rolls,  and 
the  water  which  the  bottle  in  her  bed-room  contained  I 
-  During  one  of  her  daily  rambles  in  the  metropolis,  Miss 
Sim[»on  attracted  the  notice  of  a  performer  at  Drury  Lan^ 
who,  with  some  difficulty,  learning  her  situation,  recommended 
to  her  the  stage  as  the  most  probable  means  of  support,  and 
offered  to  instruct  her.  A  few  meetings  having  convinced  her 
that  his  designs  were  not  honourable,  she  prudently  declined 
bis  company,  but  determined  to  follow  his  advice.  Accord- 
ing, she  applied  to  Mr.  King  of  Drury  Lane,  the  manager 
of  the  Bristol  theatre,  and  having  communicated  her  intention 
•mth  much  stammering,  which  was  increased  by  her  anxiety, 
the  comedian  listened  to  the  fiiir  candidate  with  natural 
astonishmenL  She  rehearsed  a  part  before  him,  and  many 
whimsical  jests  have  been  related  respecting  this  interview. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Mr.  King  did  not  discourage  the  young 
lady,  though  he  declined  to  pve  her  an  engagement.  Sie  next 
applied  to  Mr.  Inchbald  for  advice.  This  gentleman,  witfi 
*hom  she  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted,  but  whom  she  had 
frequently  seen  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  introduced  her  to 
another  performer,  who  had  purchased  a  share  of  a  country 
theatre,  and  who,  struck  with  her  beauty,  gave  her  an  iaune- 
diate  engagement  without  trial.  He  became  Uso  her  in- 
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stmctor,  and  in  him  she  imafpned  she  had  found  a  friend: 
but  she  soon  discovered  the  nature  of  his  friendship.  Indi^ 
nant  at  the  dishonourable  proposals  which  he  dared  to  make 
to  her,  she  hastened  to  Mr.  Inchbald,  whose  kindness  had 
ins]Hred  her  with  confidence,  and  Informed  him  of  every  dr- 
cmnslance.  Afflicted  by  her  sorrow,  this  gentleman  endear- 
Tonred  to  soothe  it,  and  recommended  manii^  as  her  only 
protection.  "  But  who  would  marry  me?"  cried  she.  "I 
Would,"  replied  Mr.  Inchbald  with  warrotli,  "  if  you  would 
have  me?"  "  Yes^  Sir,  and  would  for  ever  be  gratefid"  "And 
lor  ever  love  me?'  rejoined  he.  The  lady  hesitated ;  but  not 
doubtiog  her  lov^  in  a  few  days  they  were  married,  and 
thus  unexpectedly  she  became  both  a  wife  and  an  actress. 

Mr.  Inchbald  first  introduced  his  wife  on  the  stage  at 
Edinburgh,  where  she  continued  four  years,  and  performed 
the  principal  characters,  when  she  was  but  dghteen  years  of 
g^ ;  from  which,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  her  previous  un- 
successful attempts  had  proceeded  prindpally  £rom  natural 
impedim^its  and  private  prgudices.  For  one  who  could  with 
(Hily  tolerable  success,  appear  at  so  early  a  period  as  a  principal 
actress,  must  have  possessed  a  considerable  d^ree  of  intelle^ 
and  no  common  insight  into  the  human  character. 

At  length  Mrs.  Yates,  who  had  been  long  in  possession  of 
the  public  &vour  in  London,  visited  EdinbuTgh,  and  becadie 
the  formidable  rival  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  whom  she  is  said  to 
.have  treated  with  great  incirili^ ;  in  consequence  of  whidi, 
she  and  her  husband  quitted  Edinburgh,  and  passed  two  years 
8t  York. 

Mrs.  Inchbald's  health  being  now  much  Impaired,  a  toar 
to  the  south  of  France  was  recommraded,  and,  after  stay- 
ing abroad  about  a  year,  she  returned  with  her  husband, 
witlt  whom  she  lived  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  Two 
years  afterwards  Mr.  Inchbald  died,  wb^  she  returned  to 
Xondon,  and  continued  to  act  for  four  years  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  She  next  visited  Dublin,  and  performed  under  Mr. 
Salby's  management  for  some  time. 

On  quitting  the  Dublin  theatre,  Mrs.  Inchbald  returned 
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<mce  more  to  Covent  Garden,  where  she  eontuiued  to  act  for 
some  years,  but  suddenly  relinquished  it,  and  remained  in 
London  in  great  poverty  and  obscurity. 

IC  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  first  bc^an  to 
devote  her  attention  to  dramatic  composiUon.  Having  written 
a  comedy,  she  read  part  of  it  to  the  iate  Mr.  Harm  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  who,  disapproving  the  piece,  sent  it  anonymous- 
ly to  Mr.  Colman,  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket;  and  in  his 
hands  it  remained  unnoticed  for  sever^  years.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  manifest  discouragement  in  the  outset  of  her  literary 
career,  she  continued  to  persevere,  and,  availing  herself  of  the 
rage  for  balloons,  which  prevailed  in  the  year  1784,  she  sent 
him  a  &rce,  entitled  "  The  Mogul  Tale."  This  piece  was 
read,  ^^roved,  and  accepted.  Its  success  with  the  public 
induced  Mrs.  Indibald  to  remind  Colroan  of  the  neglect- 
ed comedy;  on  which  he  immediately  replied,  "  I'll  go  home, 
^is  moment  and  read  it."  He  did  so;  and  conceiving  that  it 
would  answer  his  purpose,  gave  It  the  name  of  "  I'll  tell  you 
AVhat,"  and  brought  it  out  with  deserved  success,  in  1 7S5. 

The  prospects  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  now  began  to  assume  a 
brighter  aspect  She  changed  her  humble  lodgings  for 
others  more  suitable  to  her  circumstances ;  for  it  was  one 
^at  excellence  in  the  conduct  of  this  amiable  woman,  that 
she  ever  accommodated  her  mode  of  living  to  her  means^ 
preserving  always,  even  in  her  humblest  fortunes,  a  high  sense 
ctf  moral  digni^  and  independence. 

The  comedy  of  "  I'll  tell  you  What,"  was  soon  followed  by 
others  of  a  similar  character,  that  of  genteel 'comedy,  Mrs. 
Inchbald  having  never  attempted  either  tntgedy  or  tragi- 
comedy. 

In  1789  Mrs.  Inchbald  retired  altogether  from  the  stage, 
and  from  that  period  until  the  year  1805,  it  will  be  seen  she  was 
very  actively  employed  in  dramatic  writing.  In  1806  she  un- 
dertook to  edite  a  new  edition  of  "  The  British  Theatre,  widi 
Bit^raphical  and  Critical  Remarks,"  This  work,  which  consists 
of  upwards  of  a  hundred  phkys,  acted  at  the  Theatres  Royal, 
was  pjiblished  in  twenty-five  volumes  12mo.,  between  the  years    ' 
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1806&ndl809.  These wwefi)llowe<lby*'ACdIectioD{^FBrce^ 
on  the  same  plan ;  and  "  TfaeModent  Theatre,"  in  ten  volumes. 

Nor  did  Mrs.  Inchbald  confine  herself  exclusively  to  drar 
matic  composition ;  she  was  equally  successful  aa  a  novel  writer. 
The  pleasing  tale,  entiUed  '*  Nature  and  Art,"  Mre.  Inchbald 
baa  not  thought  proper  to  designate  a  novel :  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  writing.  The 
story  is  interesting ;  the  characters  are  accnrately  drawn,  and 
die  morali^  unexceptionable.  The  satire  is  just,  the  language 
is  Bfnighdy,  but  not  fantastic,  and  the  reflections  are  serious 
without  being  affected. 

The  "  Smple  Story ,"  a  novel,  in  four  volumes,  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald, is  characterised  by  the  same  simplid^  and  9pint,  both 
as  to  style  and  manner  as  the  former ;  but  the  chuacters  are 
more  various,  the  passions  more  interesting  and  the  plot  is 
more  intricate  and  surprising.  This,  beyond  doubt,  is  the 
cAc^  ^ceuvre  of  all  Mrs.'  Inchbald's  productions ;  it  was  also 
the  favourite  work  of  the  authoress,  which  is  not  surprising, 
since  we  are  informed  that  the  leading  incid«Us  of  her  own 
life  have  fiimished  the  basis  of  scnoe  part  of  the  story,  though 
diversified  by  numerous  peculiarities,  and  concealed  with  much 
ingenuity. 

Of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  private  character  it  is  hardly  pttssible 
to  speA  in  too  euoomiastic  terms.  During  the  whole  period 
o!  her  theatrical  engag^nents,  ^e  maintained  an  unbl«nished 
reputatiwi ;  and,  although  the  inddents  of  her  early  life  have, 
been  the  subject  of  much  oMiversation  in  the  fashionable 
world,  yet  there  never  was  any  thing  in  her  subsequent  con- 
duct which  could  deserve  the  &own  of  even  the  most  ligid 
moralist.  She  was  kind  and  benevolent  in  the  extreme,  and 
ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  necessities  and  ccmiforts  of  her 
^ow-creatures.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
persons  of  the  first  respec^ili^.  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Lady 
Derby  wa«  particulariy  attached  to  her. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  died  at  a  boarding-house  at  Keni^gtCKi,  on 
the  1st  of  August  1821,  where  she  had  resided  for  some  years. 
She  had  written  memoirs  ^  her  life,  but  Idt  a  strict  injUDC> 
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lipn  that  t^y  «lu)ul<jl  be  dtiatroyed  witn«diately. after  herd&^< 
oewe.  We  know  Qot  ht>w  tar  Uiis  desift  btig  been  tompUed' 
with ;  w«  Uiiat  that  it  hu  not.  Suvh  a  work  oovld  not  tail. 
of  l>eiog  interestiqgi  although  we  are  iqtbnaed  tiiat  this  piece 
of  aitb^bic^ir^by  ia  only  brou^t  up  to  the  poHod  ^  her 
arrival  in  London  t  so  that  by  &r  tb«  most  important  period 
of  her  life  is  \eft  without  illu«tratioo.  Her  remwna  were  d»^ 
posited  in  Kenfflogton  churchoyard,  agreeably  with  her  request 
ip  her  will. 

This  will  WM  registered  in  the  Prerogative  Court  <bi  ths 
17th  iost  Probate  being  granted  to  Frances  I%ilUps  (wife  of 
John  FhiUips)  andOooi^Hu^^s,  (hern^)hew,)'the«xecu.< 
tors.  Her  personal  proper^  was  sworn  to  be  ui>der  6000^  itl 
value.  Amongst  the  legades  are,  50/.  to  the  Covent  Gardvo 
Theatrical  Fund ;  50^  to  Mrs.  Isabella  Mattoqks,  late  of  that 
theatre;  100/.  to  the  testatrix's  god-daughter*  Misf  Cummiitft 
of  the  The^re  Royal,  York ;  and  201.  per  aniuim  to  a  persoq 
calling  himself  Robert  Incbbald,  the  illegitimate  son  of  her 
late  husband ;  50^  to  the  Catholic  Society)  for  die  relief  of 
the  aged  poor ;  20/.  each  to  her  late  Uamdressi  att^  i^irdrtvert 
provided  th^  should  inquire  of  her  eaecuton  conaiming  fur 
decease;  100/.  to  Mr,  Taylor,  oculist,  of  the  Sun  Office,  in 
the  Strand,  &.c.  Stc  The  residae  is  bequeatJied  to  her  nephew 
and  niece,  George  Huggins  and  Ann  Jarrett.  The  testatrix 
desired  to  be  buried  in  Kensington  church-yard,  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  eleven  in  the  morning ;  that  three  mDum- 
ing  coaches  should  atfeqd  her  hearse ;  and  that  mass  and  other 
sacred  ceremonies  should  be  pert(>rffled,  mual  upon  the  decease 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian.  The  will  is  written  with  her 
own  hand,  and  dated  the  SOth  of  April,  1821. 

Th^  following  character  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  by  Mr.  Tqrlor, 
editor  of  the  Sun  newspaper,  who  was  for  a  long  series  of 
years  intimately  acquainted  wJth  her,  will  serve  as  an  apt 
Jmale  to  this  notice,  which  has  beoi  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  respectable  pages  of  the  Moathly  Mirror. 

*'  Her  mind  had  an  original  cast,  and  her  literaty  style  was 
peculiar,  terse,  pi»nted>  and  impressive.     By  exemplary  in 
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dnstiy  and  pnidence  sbe  had  raised  fao'self  Into  a  state  of 
comfortnble  iodqmideaoe ;  but  she  had  a  liberal  heart,  and 
deprived  herself  of  many  enjoyments,  in  order  to  proride  fbr 
relations  who  stood  in  need  of  her  assistance.  She  was  ani- 
mated, cheerfii],  and  inteUigent  in  conversation,  and  her  re- 
marics  were  not  t^en  on  trust,  but  were  the  effects  of  acute 
penetration.  Her  dramatic  productions  and  her  novels,  a 
*'  ^mple  Story,"  and  "  Nature  and  Art,"  show  a  de^  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  those  novels  in  particular  are 
well  calculated  to  improve  it  She  was  very  handsome  in 
youth,  utd  retained  much  of  her  beauty  and  elegance  till  hei 
death.  Those  who  did  not  know  her  real  character,  and  the 
benevolence  of  her  nature,  considered  her  prudence  as  psr»- 
mony ;  but  she  was  capable  of  the  most  generous  actions,  and, 
having  secured  her  great  object,  independence,  she  was  always 
the  ready  fiiend  of  distress.  As  a  proof  that  prudence  and  not 
parsimony  governed  her  actions,  she  was  offered  a  thousand 
pounds,  by  two  different  booksellers,  for  memoirs  of  hersdf, 
which  she  was  known  to  have  written,  and  which  only  extended 
to  the  period  when  she  fixed  her  residence  in  London,  but  sbe 
declined  both  offers,  conceiving  that  such  a  publication  would 
be  improper  during  her  life.  She  was  about  sixty-six  years 
of  age,  but  appeared  to  be  much  younger. '  'Plough  beaudliil 
in  person,  and  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  exposed  to  the 
hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  the  theatrical  profession,  in  a 
provindal  career,  her  conduct  was  unimpeached,  and  unim- 
peachable, and  society  has  seldom  suf^ed  a  heavier  loss  than 
in  the  death  of  this  truly  estimable  wc»nan." 

Mrs.  ItKhbaid's  published  Productions  are : 

1.  Appearance  is  against  Them,  a  force;  Svc  17S6. 

2.  I'll  tell  you  "What,  a  comedy;  8vo.  1786. 

3.  The  Widow's  Vow,  a  &rce ;  8vo.  1786. 

4.  The  Child  of  Nature,  a  play;  8vo.  1788. 

5.  Midnight  Hour,  a  comedy ;  8vo.  1788. 

6.  Such  Things  are,  a  play ;  8vo.  1788. 

7.  The  Married  Man,  a  comedy ;  1769. 
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8.  Next-door  Nrighbours,  a  comedy  ;  1791. 

9.  A  Simple  Story,  a  novel ;  4  vols.  12mo.  1791. 

10.  Every  One  has  his  Faulty  a  comedy;  Sva  1793. 

11.  Hie  Wedding-Day,  a  comedy ;  8vo.  1794. 

12.  Nature  and  Art,  a  novel ;  3  vols.  ISmo.  1796. 

IS.  Wives  as  they  were,  and  Maids  as  they  are;  1797- 
!♦.  Lover's  Vows,  a  play  J  8vo.  179&i 

15.  Wise  Man  of  the  Kast;  Svo.  1799. 

16.  To  Marry  oi;  not  to  Marry,  a  comedy ;  Svo.  1805.  . 
■  17.  A  Collectioa  of  Plays,  with  Biographical  and  CrlUcal 
Prefaces;  25  vols.  12roo.  1806  —  1809. 

18.  A  Collection  of  Farces,  and  other  After-pieces;  in 
7  vols.  12mo.  and  ISmo.  1808. 

19.  The  Modem  Theatre ;   10  vols.  12mo.  1809. 
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No.  IX. 

WILUAM  HAYLEY,  Esq. 

AViLUAM  Hatley,  the  friend  and  biograpber  of  tbe  amiable, 
but  too  susceptible,  Cowper,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hayle^i 
Esq.  of  Chichester,  and  of  Miss  Yeates,  dau^ter  of  Colonel 
Yeates,  for  some  time  tbe  representative  of  that  town  in  par- 
liament He  was  born  at  his  paternal  bcHoe  in  October,  1745, 
and  placed  at  a  very  early  age  at  Kingston  school,  where  his 
progress  wa^  considerably  retarded  by  severe  and  frequent  in- 
disposition. The  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Hayley,  lest  the  health  of 
her  son  should  be  injured  by  too  close  an  attendance  to  scho- 
lastic duties,  induced  her  to  remove  him,  in  due  time,  and 
have  him  privatdy  instructed  imder  her  own  roof.  After  r^ 
cuving  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at  home,  be  was 
sent  to  Eton,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  distbguished 
rather  for  the  amiableness  of  his  temper  and  disposiUon,  than 
for  the  vigour  or  capad^  of  bis  intellect. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  William  Hayley  was  entered  at  Tri- 
nity Hall,  Cambridge,  where  one  of  his  earliest  productions, 
a  song  on  the  birth  of  his  present  Majesty,  was  composed. 
This  lyric,  although  somewhat  superior  to  the  trash  commonly 
put  forth  on  such  occasions,  contained  no  indication  of  genius, 
and  consequently  attracted  but  very  partial  notice.  The 
young  poet  himself  had  the  good  sense,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
to  join  hie  friends  in  th^r  ridicule  of  this  maiden  essay.  From 
the  period  of  this  &ilure  in  hb  first  attempt  to  that  of  his 
marriage,  in  1769,  en  interval  of  seven  years,  he  devoted  bis 
timetocloseand  unremitting  study.  He  madehimself  acquainted 
mth  the  most  iq)proved  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
and  analysed  nunutely  tbe  matter,  sentiments,  and  styles  of 
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the  most  celebrated  poets  and  orators  of  Greece  and  Bome. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and 
Bqon  became  a  perfect  master  of  the  various  beauties  of  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Dante,  and  Tasso.  Nor 
was  his  attention  confined  exclusively  to  books,  he  cultivated 
a  natiual  taste  ibr  the  fine  arts,  and  owing  in  part,  perhaps, 
to  his  intimacy  with  the  painter,  Romney,  end  several  other 
eminent  artiGts,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  prindples  of 
statuary  and  painting  of  which  few  amateurs  can  boast 

On  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ball,  daughter  of  the  Dean  c^ 
Chichester,  Mr.  Hayley  settled  in  the  metropolis,  but  retired  to 
his  country  seat  at  Eartham,  in  Sussex,  after  a  residence  in  the 
metropolis  of  about  five  years.  During  his  abode  in  London  he 
had  occasionally  sacrificed  to  the  muses,  but  was  restrained, 
by  the  natural  timidity  of  bis  disposition,  from  making  any  of 
bis  productions  public.  On  his  return,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  poetry,  with  the  view  of  striving  with 
his  contemporaries  up  the  ascent  to  &me  and  popularity ;  for, 
in  1778  he  published  "  An  Episde  to  an  Eminent  Painter,"  ad- 
dressed to  bis  friend  Romney.  In  this  poem  he  developed  a 
minute  knowledge  of  the  art  upon  which  it  professed  to  treat. 

His  "  Essay  on  History"  appeared  in  1780,  and  bore  de- 
cisive marks  of  considerable  improvement.  It  may  certainly  be 
ranked  among  the  best  of  bis  minor  productions :  it  embel- 
lishes character  with  animated  description,  splendid  imagery, 
and  dignified  sentiment.  Of  his  next  work,  the  "  Triumphs  of 
Temper,"  litde  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  eulogy.  "  There  is," 
says  Mr.  h&gh  Hunt,  (in  a  pleasant  little  volume  entitled 
*  The  Feast  of  the  Poets,')  "  something  not  inel^ant  or  un- 
fanciful  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hayley's  '  Triumphs  of  Temper,' 
and  the  moral  is  of  that  usefiil  and  desirable  description  which, 
from  its  domestic  &miliarity,  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  to 
be  thought  incapable  of  embellishment:  but  in  this  as  well  as 
in  all  his  other  writings,  there  is  so  miich  talking  by  rote, 'so 
many  gratuitous  metaphors,  so  many  epithets  to  fill  np  and 
rhymes  to  fill  in,  and  such  a  mawkish  langour  of  versification, 
with  every  now  and  tlien  a  ridiculous  hurrying  for  a  line  or  so. 
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that  nothing  can  be  more  pallibg  or  tiresome.  The  worst 
part  of  Mr.  Hajley's  style  is  that  smooth-tongued,  and  over- 
wrou^t  complimentary  style  in  addressing  or  speaking  of 
others,  which,  whether  in  conversation  or  writing,  has  always 
the  ill  fortune,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  being  suspected  of  sin- 
cerity. His  best  part  is  his  annotation.  The  notes  to  bis 
poems  are  amusing  and  full  of  a  graceful  scholarship ;  and  two 
things  must  be  remembered  to  bis  honor,  —  first,  that  although 
he  had  not  genius  enou^  to  revive  the  taste  in  his  poetry,  he 
has  been  the  quickest  of  our  last  writers  to  point  out  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Italian  school  over  the  Fr«tch;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  has  been  among  the  first  and  the  most  ar- 
dent of  them  all  in  hailing  the  dawn  of  our  native  painting. 
Indeed,  with  the  singular  exception  of  Miltcxi,  who  had  visited 
Italy,  and  who  was  such  a  punter  himself  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered to  the  honor  of  all  our  poets,  great  and  small,  that  they 
have  shewn  a  just  anjuety  for  the  appearance  of  the  sister  art; 

'  And  felt  a  brother's  longing  to  embrace 
At  the  leatt  glimpse  of  her  resplendent  face.' 

It  would  appear,  from  some  specimens  in  his  notes,  that  Mr.  Hay- 
ley  would  have  cut  a  more  advantageous  figure  as  a  translator 
thaa  as  an  original  poet.  I  do  not  say  be  would  have  been 
equal  to  great  works ;  for  a  translator,  to  keep  any  thing  like  a 
pace  with  his  orij^al,  should  have  at  least  a  portion  <^  his 
original  spirit;  hut  as  Mr.  Hayleyis  by  no  means  destitute 
of  the  poet,  the  thoughts  of  another  might  have  invigorated 
him,  and  he  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been  superior  to  such 
rhymers  as  Hoole,  for  instance,  who  with  the  smallest  preten- 
sions in  their  own  persons,  think  themselves  qualified  to  trans- 
late e^ics.  In  the  notes  to  his  "  Essays  on  Epic  Poetry," 
there  is  a  pleasing  analysis,  with  occasional  versions  of  twen^ 
or  thirty  tine^  of  the  Aurancana  of  Alonzo  d'Ercilla,  and  in 
the  same  place  b  a  translation  of  the  three  first  cantos  of 
Dante,  which,  if  &r  beneath  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  ori- 
ginal, is  at  least  for  spirit  as  well  as  closeness  much  above  the 
mouthing  nonentities  which  have  been  palmed  upon  us  of  late 
years  for  that  wonderful  poet" 
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In  1782,  Mr.  Hayley  publislfed  his  "  Essay  on  I^)!^ 
Poetiy."-  Hie  most  festidioiis  critic  must  allow  it  to  BSord. 
numerous  evidences  of  industrious  investigation  and  correct' 
taste.  This  is  the  only  pnuse  to  which  it  c&n  aspire.  The 
style,  on  the  whole,  is  too  loose  and  tadeGnite,  njiich  happens 
rather  unfortunately  in  a  work  destined  to  instruct  others  ia 
the  art  of  poetical  composition. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  recwd  the  origin  of  Mr.  Hay< 
ley's  intiiDftcy  with  Cowper  in  his  own  words : 

"  To  Milton  I  am  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  what  I 
must  ever  regard  as  a  signal  blessing,  —  the  friendship  of  Cow- 
per I  The  reader  will  pardon  me  for  dwelling  a  little  on  the 
circiimstances  which  often  lead  me  to  repeat  those  sweet  verses 
of  my  friond  on  the  casual  origin  of  our  moat  veluaUe  a^ 
tacfaments : 

'  Mysterious  are  his  ways  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour. 
When  minds,  that  never  met  before, 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more. 
It  is  the  allotment  of  the  skies. 
The  hand  of  the  supremely  wiae. 
That  guides  and  governs  our  affections 
And  plans  and  orders  our  connections.' 

**  lliese  charming  verses  strike  with  particular  force  on  my 
heart  when  I  recollect,  that  it  was  an  idle  endeavour  to  mskie 
us.  enemies  which  gave  rise  to  our  intimacy,  aod  that  I  wa^  pro- 
videntially conducted  to  Weston,  at  a  season  when  nay  pre^ 
sence  there  affi>rded  peculiar  corofott  to  my  affectitmate,  friend 
under  the  pressure  of  a  domestic  afflicdop,  which  thrieaten^ 
to  overwhelm  his  very  tender  spirits. 

"  The  entreaty  of  many  j>ersons  whom  I  wished  to  obl^^ 
had  engaged  me  to  writes  life  of  Mjlton,  before  I  bad ,dw 
slightest  suspicion  that  my  work  could  interfere  with,  the  pn>> 
jects  of  any  man ;  bat  I  was  soon  surprised  and  concerned  to 
iiear  that  I  was  represented  in  a  newspaper  as  the  ant^pniit 
(rfCowpor. 

"  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  our  cor- 
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Kapondence  soon  endeared  os  to  each  othei^  in  no  conHnon 
degree.  The  series  of  his  letters  to  me  I  value  not  only  as 
metnorials  of  a  most  dear  and  htmorable  fiiendship,  but  as 
exquisite  examples  of  espistotar^  excellence." 

Of  his  intercourse  with  Hayley,  Cowper  thus  spetdcs  in  one 
«f  hia  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh :  <■  My  cotrespondenCe  with 
Hayley  proceeds  briskly,  and  is  very  alfecdonate  on  boA 
ndea>  I  eixpect  him  here  in  About  a  fortnight,  Bnd  wish 
hesitily,  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  you  would  give  him  a  meet- 
ing, i  have  promised  him,  indeed,  that  he  shall  find  us  alon^ 
bid  you  are  one  dT  the  iamily." 

-  In  May,  173S,  Mr.  Hayley  paid  the  promised  visit  to  his 
frimd  at  Weston.  "Our  meeting,  (says  he,}  so  silignlariy 
porodaced,  was  a  source  of  reciprocal  delight;  we  looked 
cheerfully  forwaird  to  the  unclouded  enjoyment  oF  many  sodal 
and  literary  hours. 

"  My  host,  though  now  in  his  sixty-first  year,  appeared  as 
happily  exempt  6x»n  all  the  infinnities  of  advanced  lift^  as 
fii^dsbip  could  wish  him  to  be ;  and  his  more  elderly  com- 
panion, not  materially  oppressed  by  the  age  of  seventy-tmi, 
discovered  a  benevolent  alertness  of  character  that  seemed  to 
promise  a  contJQuance  of  their  domestic  comfort.  Thar  le- 
cq>tion  of  me  was  kindness  itselC  I  was  enchanted  to  find 
that  the  manner^  and  conversation  of  Cowper  rcsenibled  bis 
poetry,  —  charming,  by  miaffected  elegance  and  the  graces  rf  a 
benevolent  spirit.  I  looked  with  afiectionate  veneration  on 
the  lady>  iriKV  having  devoted  her  life  and  fortune  fo  Ae  sa^ 
vice  of  this  tender  and  sublime  genius,  in  watching  over  him 
with  maternal  vigilance  through  many  years  of  the  darkest 
calami^}  appeared  to  me  now  enjoying  a  reward  jnstly  doe  to 
Ae  noblest  exertions  of  firiendship,  in  contempladhg  the  health 
■od  the  renown  of  the  poet,  whom  she  had  the  happiness  to 
preserve. 

■  "  The  pleasure  I  derived  from  a  perfect  view  of  the  virtues, 
die  talents,  and  the  domesdc  enjoyments  tX  Cowper,  was  snd- 
dody  overcast  by  the  darkest  and  most  panifiil  anxiety. 

"  After  passing  our  mornings  in  social  study,  we  usual); 
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wilked  out  togtiber  at  nooii'  In  retnming  fitm  one  of  oar 
nmUes,  aroimd  the  plnunBt  village  (tf  Weston,  we  v«k  met 
by  Mr.  GmtboBd,  aa  sooomplubed  tniaister  c£  the  Gospd, 
who  rwidfls  at  Newport  FagncU,  and  whan  Cowper.  described 
to  me  in  t^vu  of  cordiid  esteem. 

.  "  Ha  came  forth  to  meet  us  as  we  drew  near  the  boosts  n>d 
it  was  soon  visible,  from  his  comitenaoce  and  BUUiBcr,  that  he 
bad  ill  news  to  impart  Aft».theiaoat  tender  pmpamtionlhat 
friendship  iwuld  devise,  he  inforincd  Cowper  tfau  Mrs.  Unwin 
was  muler  the  itnTin*ii4i4iri  pressure  of  a  paraljtic  strobe. 

**  My  ^tatod  fiiend  ru^td  to  the  sight  of  the  mfferer:  fas 
rettmied  to  ma  in  a  «tate  that  alarmed  me  in  the  hi^jfaest  de* 
gree  &r  bis  fiuuikies.  His  first  speech  to  me  was  wild  in  the 
estremet  my  answer  would  appc^  littlblessso,  but  it  was  ad* 
dressed  to  the  predi»unaitt  &b^  of  my  unhappy  £naid,  and« 
wkh  the  bkssing  of  Heaven,  H  produced  ui  instairtanaotw 
o^m  in  his  truubled  mind. 

**  From  that  moment  be  rested  on  my  Iriendsbip,  willi  such 
mild  and  chaecfiil  confidenoa,  that  his  af&ctioiuite  spirit  re- 
garded me  as  sant  previdentially  to  support  him  in  a  sedscn  (if 
the  severest  affliction. 

*<  A  very  fortunate  inddeiU  enabled  me  to  duer  htm  by  a 
little  show  of  medical  asastante,  in  a  forin  that  waa  hi^dy 
beneficial. to  bis  bompassiodate  mind,  whatever  his  reid  li^tt> 
«Bce  mif^t  be  oa  the  palsied  liiabs  *£  our  interesting  patienL  , 
.  "  Having  focaieily  provided  mysdf  wi^i  an  electrical  sppu 
ratus,  for  the  purpose  of  ^plyir^  It  medionally  to  oouiltaBCt 
a  continual  tendeni^  to  inflammatiop  in  die  eyw^  IJbad  nsedff 
occasionally  (for  many  years)  in.  trying  to  rdieve.varioflsiaa* 
ladies  in  laj  riisdc  ndghbonTs ;  often,  indeed,  with  no  aoecent 
but  now  and  than  with  the  happiest  eSecL  I  wisdied  to  ttjr 
this  powei&l  remedy  on  the  prescskt  occasion ;  and  enquired 
SKMt.eagcdy  if  the  vllllige  of  Weston  could  produce  an  elce^ 
tricsl .  madiine.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected;  biit  it  so 
haff>ened, .  that  a  worthy  inhabitant  of  Weston  ^nlHsaed  «it 
acdy  gucb  an.  at^nratos  as  we  wanted,  which  be  had  patSly 
constructed  himself. 

^'Hiisgood  Biany  (Mr.  Sadtet*)  wosabemt  firom  the  Village, 
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bat  big  wife,  for  whose  relieF  the  wppaitttaa  had  beeil  ciriginiUf 
formed,  moM  mdily  lent  it  to  her  ■u&rii^  neigkbour.  With 
this  seswHiabLe  aid,  aeoonded  b;  madidoes,  probidily  more 
efficscuHU,  from  «  pl^sidaii  of  cxnuumaiBte  skill  and  beBero^ 
lence,  united  to  the  most  ftwanaling  nttnnen,  .'riioDi  I  wss 
ibfoi  so  huf^y  as  to  reckon  in  the  liat  of  my  living  fiiends, 
Mks.  Unwia  wai  gradually  natored." 

'  A  fow  days  after  this  arcnmatance  Mr.  H^l^  rdnmed 
home  to  hia  elegant  reudenee  at  Earlham.  The  grounds  ti 
this  pleasant  aeot  were  all  laid  out  nndcr  his  own  superintcsd- 
ancc^  and  afford  an  eVi^ice  diat  he  was  as  well  aoqnunted 
with  practical  as  theoretical  gardening.  To  dxTenify  the 
scen^'  be  used  to  pass  some  of  his  time  at  FcJpham,  near 
>  BogBor,  where  he  had  also  erected  a  beautifol  cottage,  for 
the  purpose  of  afibrdipg  his  son  the  benefit  of  seanbatbini^ 
whose  kng  declining  state  of  health  was  the  cause  of  great 
affiction  to  him.  His  care,  however,  was  unavailing;  for  bis 
premising  diild  died  a  short  time  afterwards. 

Eaiily  in  Ai^ust,  17dS,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwia  nsked 
their  firiffiid  at  Eiirtbam.  We  shall  give  Mr.  Hayley's  own 
account  of  the  meeting : 

"  Proridence  cooducted  the  two  interestii^  travelloa  (Cow- 
per and  Mrs.  Unwin)  very  aafAy  to  my  retreat  The  ddigfats 
that  I  enjoyed  iti  prtMnoting  the  health  and  dieerftilness  of 
gaests  so  dear  to  me,  in  sharing  the  high  gratification  o! 
Cowper's  society,  with  my  oJd  sympathedc  friend,  Remney. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwdl  on  the  memorable 
period  iimt  Cowper  passed  nnder  my  roo^  because  a  fow  of 
his  letters,  written  to  di^t«Dt  frilends^  while  he.  was  with  .me, 
will  sofSdently  describe  the  benefirial  ^fect  which  the  beau- 
tiful scenmy  of  Sussex  veryvisiUy  produced  on  his  health  and 
qiirits.  I  foar  not  the  imfiutatitm  of  vani^,  for  inserting  the 
vivid  praise  <of  my  finend  of  the  spot  I  inhaUtad,  -:*-  for  I  now 
inhabit  it  no  move :  and  if  I  ever  bad  any  snch. vanity,  itmu^ 
have  perilled  with  the  darUng  child  for  whom  I  mshed  to  on- 
beUish  and  preserve  the  scene  that  Cowper  has  -so  hij^y 
rectanmended. 
,    "Hie  tender  partialis  which  this -most  feelii^  friend  had 
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oonceired  for  me,  rendered  him  not  «  little  partist  to  vliaterer 
engaged  his  Aou^ts  as  mine.  Han;  eadeafing  niariu  of 
sadt  partiaMty  occarred  during  his  rcndenoe  at  Ear&am ;  but 
die  one  which  gratified  me  most  I  eaanot  forbear  to  mention, 
I  mean  Uie  very  sweet  ctHidescension  with  whMi  -he  admitted 
to  his  friendship  and  confidence  the  duld  to  <i^om  I  have 
alladedt  at  diat  time  a  boy  of 'deren  years,  whose  rare  eariy 
talents,  and  rarer  modesty,  ^ideated  him  sortiuch  to  Cowper 
that  he  allowed  and  Invited  him  to  criticise  hid'  Homeh 

"  Homer  was  sot  the  immediatle  object  of  our  attention 
while  Cowper  resided  at  Eartham.  The  morning  honrs  tfiat 
we  could  bestow  upon  Ixwks,  were  chiefly  devoted  to  a  com- 
plete revisal  and  correction  of  all  the  translations  which  my 
friend  had  finished  &om  the  Latin  and  Italian  poetry  of 
Milton;  and  it  was  generally  our  pastime,  after  dinner,  to 
amuse  onrstelves  in  executing  a  rapid  metrical  version  of  '  An- 
dreinis  Adamo.'  But  the  constant  care  which  the  deKcate 
health  of  Mrs.  Unwin  required,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
us  to  be  very  assidnous  in  study,  and  perhaps  die  best  of  all 
lAudies  was  te.promote  and  share  that  most  singular  and  most 
exemplary  tenderness  and  attention  with  which  Cowper  inces- 
santly laboured  to  counteract  every  iufinrii^,  bodily  and 
mental,  with  whieh  sickness  and  age  had  comiMred  to  load 
this  interesthig  guardian  of  his  afflicted  life.*^ 

Ib  ant  of  his  letters,  Cowper  desoibes  the  pleasure-grounds 
at  Eartham  as  "  occupying  three  sides  of  a  bJU,  lofty  enough 
to  command  a  view  of  the  sea,  which  skirts  the  horizon  to  a 
length' of  many  miles,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  inland  scene  (contiimes  Cowper)  is  equally  beautifol, 
consisting  of  a  large  and  deep  valley,  wdl  cuIUvated,  and  in- 
dosed  by  magnificent  hills  dodied  with  wood." 

In  October,  1793,  Mr.  Hayl^  paid  his  second  visit  to 
Weston.  He  found  his  fiiend  Cowper  in  good  health,  and 
enUveiled  by  the  society  (tf  his  young  kinsman,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  another  of  his  &vourite  fiiends  (the  late  Mr.  Rose).  Mr. 
Hayley  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  prevail  upon 
C(nrper  to  accompany  him  to  Lord  Spencer's,  at  Althorpe, 
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where  OUrfmn  was  then  upon  a  visit:  he  was,  therefore,  cchii- 
pel}ed  to  go  alone.  Od  his  .return,  Cowper  entreated  him, 
with  greitt  warmth,  to  remain  at  Weston,  and  engage  with 
him  in  a  regular  and  c(»nplete  revisal  of  his  Homer.  With 
this  request,  he  found  it  impossible  to  comply.  He  left  Wes- 
ttm  in  November.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  distress' 
ing  illness  of  bis  frigid,  Mr.  Hayley  passed  a  short  time  at 
Weston  in  the  April  fidlowing.  He  gives  tlw  following 
account  of  his  feelings  during  this  melancholy  visit : 

"  Although  it  has  been  ray  lot  to  be  acqu^ted  with  afflic- 
tioa  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  I  hardly  ever  felt  the  anguish  of 
sympathy,  viitb  an  afflicted  friend,  in  a  severer  d^^ree  than 
during  the  few  weeks  that  I  p^sed  with  Cowper  at  this  sewm 
of  his  sufferings.  The  pain  that  I  endured  from  this  sym- 
pathy, was,  I  believe,  very  visible  in  my  features,  and  it  dh 
tained  for  me,  from  his  excellent  accomplished  neighbours, 
{Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtenay,}  the  most  delicate  and  endearing 
attention.  Indeed,  as  my  own  health  had  been  shattered  by 
a  series  of  troubles^  it  would  probably  have  sunk  utterly  under 
the  pressure  of  this  distressing  scene,  had  not  some  ccHnforts 
of  a  very  soothing  natnie  beoi  providentially  blended  with  the 
calunities  of  my  friend. 

**  After  devoting  a  few  weeks  to  Weston,  I  was  muler  s 
painftil  necessity  of  forcing  myself  away  from  my  unhi^ 
friend,  who,  diough  he  i^jpeared  to  take  no  pleasure  m  my 
society,  expressed  extreme  reluctance  to  1^  me  d^iarL  I 
hardly  ever  endured  one  hour  more  dreadfully  distressing 
than  the  hour  in  which. I  jeft  him;  yet  the  anguish  of 
it  would  have  beea  greatly  increased  had  I  been  conscious 
that  lie  was  destined  to  years  of  this  dark  depression,  and  that 
I  should  see  him  no  more.  I  still  hoped,  from  the  native  ri- 
gour of  hb  fram^  diat,  as  he  had  formeriy  struggled  thrcragh 
kmger  fits  of  this  oppres^ve  malady,  his  darkaied  mind  would 
yet  emerge  from  this  calamitous  eclipse^  and  shine  forth  again 
fvith  new  lustre.  These  hopes  were  (»>nBid«ably  increased  at 
a  subsequent  period;  but  alas!  they  were. delusive;  for,  al- 
though  he  recov^^   sufficient  command  oShis  focultiesto 
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write  a.  few  occasional  poenu,  and  to  retouch  his  Homer,  yet> 
the  prospect  of  his  perfect  recovery  was  never  realised.  I  had 
oeheld  the  poet  (rf*  unrivalled  genius,  the  eympath^c  &iend, 
•nd  the  delightful  companion,  fer  &e  last  time." 

The  printe  life  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Hayley  is  entitled  to 
the  hij^test  panegyric.  From  his  earliest  introduction  into 
sooety,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  his  manners, 
the  integrity  of  his  principles,  and  the  independence  of  his 
mind.  An  nniform  friend  to  virtue  and  talents,  he  has,  in 
many  instances,  rescued  iooocence  from  distress,  and  merit 
fivmp^iury. 

The  monumrat  to  the  memory  of  Collins,  the  poet^  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  was  designed,  and  the  epitiiph  written, 
by  Mr.  Haylcy,  who  was  a  very  liberal  subscriber  towards  its 
erection. 

During  die  latter  part  of  his  li^  he  had  retired  to  Felp- 
ham,  wh&K  he  died  November  1  Itb,  1880. 

T%e  JtHatut^  it,   we  beUeoet   a  correct  list  of  Mr.  Hm^s 
Productums: 

I.  A  Poetical  Epiatle  to  an  Eminent  Pnnter,  (the  late  Mr. 
Romney);  4to.  1778. 

8.  Epistle  to  Admiral  Keppel ;  4to.  1778. 

3.  E^Hsde  to  a  Friend  on  the  Death  of  John  Tbomton, 
Esq.;  4to.  1780. 

4.  Essay  on  History,  in  Three  ^istles  to  Edward  Gibbon, 
E«].;  4to.  1780. 

6.  Ode  inscribed  to  John  Howard ;  4to.  1781. 

6.  The  Triumphs  of  Temper,  a  poem ;  4to.  1781. 

7.  Ess^  on  E[Hc  Poetry ;  4to.  1782. 

8.  Pli^;  4to.  1.784. 

9.  Poems  and  Plays ;  6  vols,  crown  8vo. 

10.  Philost^hical,  Historical,  and  Moral  Essays  on  Old 
Maids,  by  a  Friend  to  die  Sisterhood;  S  vds.  Svo.  1?65. 

II.  Occasional  Stanzas,  written  at  the  Request  of  the  Revo- 
lution Society;  4to.  1788. 

18.  Dial<^fues,  ctmtaining  a  Comparative  View  of  the  IJves, 
cc  2 
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Characters,  and  Writings  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Dr.  Jobn- 

Sob;  4to.  1786. 

.    IS.  Eiegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Williun  Jones ;  4to.  179£. 

1*.  The  Life  of  Milton,  oripnally  prefixed  to  Boydell's 
magnificent  edition  of  his  poetical  works;  4to.  1796. 

15.  A  Poetical  Essay  on  Sculpture,  in  a  S^tes  of  Epistles 
to  John  Fhaman;  4to.  1809. 

16.  Life  and  Posthumous  Works  of  William  Cowper; 
5  vols.  4to.  1803-4.  2d.  edit.  4  vols.  8vo. 

17.  The  Triumphs  of  Music ;  4to.  1805. 

18.  Ballads  founded  on  Original  and  Curious  Anecdotes, 
relating  to  the  Instinct  and  Sagadty  of  Animals;  smdt  Svo. 
1805. 

19.  Supplement  to  the  Life  of  Cowper ;  4to.  1806. 

20.  Life  of  George  Romney,  Esq. ;  4to.  1809. 

'  21.  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  translated  into 
English  Verse ;  and  a  Fragment  of  a  Commentary  on  Paradise 
Lost,  by  Cowper^  4to.  1808. 

22.  An  ^tion  of  the  Select  Poems,  by  the  late  John  Davies 
Morgan  of  Bristol ;  crown  8vo.  1810. 

23.  Three  Plays,'  with  a  pre&ce,  including  Dramatic  Ob- 
servations on  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Burg<Mgne;  8*o. 
1811. 
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THOMAS  HARRIS,  Esq. 

LATE   MA^AGBR   AND  FROFRIBTOR  OF  COVEMT-OARDEN 
THEATRK. 

J.  HE  life  of  this  gentleman  comprises  a  most  important  era  ia 
the  annals  of  the  drama  of  England. 

Mr.  Tliomas  Harris  was  bom  in  1749;  wd,  after  recanng 
a  good  classical  education,  was  brought  up  by  his  fiither, 
,  who  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  considerable  mercantile 
speculations,  to  assist  him  in  an  extensive  line  of  buginen. 
Commerdal  pursnite,  whatever  claims  the  recommendation  of 
a  parent  might  have  given  them  upon  his  attention,  wer^ 
however,  by  no  means  congenial  with  the  natural  bent  of  his 
inclinations. 

The  theatre  was,  periiBps,intbe  fullest  blaze  of  its  lustre  and 
glory  about  the  time  that  young  Harrb  was  preparing  to  fill 
the  respectable  station  in  society  of  a  British  mrax:liant  Gar- 
rick  and  his  satellites  were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  rcpu> 
tation,  and  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  precisely  at 
that  age  when  the  magic  of  such  a  constellation  was  most 
likely  to  interest  his  fiuicy  and  engage  his  attention. 

Desirous  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  th^ 
heroes  whose  histrionic  achievements  had  afforded  him  so 
much  gratification,  young  Harris  became,  from  an  almost 
ni^tiy  visitor  of  their  public  exhibiticms,  a  frequenter  of  their 
private  societies.  Tom's  Cofife&-house  and  the  Sbakspeare 
Tavern  were  the  principal  places  of  resort  of  the  most  cele- 
brated performers  of  the  day ;  and  to  these  haunts  our  embryo 
manager  occasionally  repaired,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
introduction  to  the  individuals  of  whose  talents  be  had  con- 
ceived so  exalted  an  opinion.  Opportunities  ware  soon 
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afibrded  tiinij  and  in  propordoii  as  his  acquaintance  with  tlie 
sons  of  Thespis  increased,  his  zeal  and  attention  to  his  com- 
mercial concerns,  which  had  hitherto  been  indeiatigable, 
relaxed;  until  his  rage  for  the  diversions  of  the  theatre 
absolutely  absorbed  every  other  consideration,  and  he  finaDy 
reUnquished  the  most  advanta^^us  mercantile  prospects  in 
order  to  embark  his  whole  property  in,  and  devote  his  entire 
attention  to,  the  drama.  Accordingly,  in  1768,  Mr.  Harris 
contracted  with  the  executors  of  John  Rich  for  the  purchase 
of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  for  the  sum  of  60,000/.,  a  measure 
aaffideatly  bold  and  extraordinary  in  a  young  man  who  bad 
not  completed  his  one  and  twentieth  year.  Soon  after  the 
purchase^  however,  Mr.  Harris  was  induced  to  invite  some 
well-teown  colleagues  to  share  the  labours  and  fortunes  oS 
his  enterprize.  His  auxiliaries  were  Messrs.  Colman,  Ru- 
therford, and  Powell.  The  first,  to  great  learning  superadded 
a  passion  for  the  stage  that  led  him  to  aspire  to  be  at  once 
proprietor,  author,  and  manager;  a  passion  which  made  him 
sacrifice,  and,  with  much  more  temerity  than  Mr,  Harris  had 
done,  veiy  ample,  and,  indeed,  very  illostrious  dep^idoides. 
The  last  of  this  memorable  trio  brought  with  him  a  geniui, 
which,  when  kept  in  due  subjection,  and  not  turned  from  its 
natural  course,  was  calculated  to  make  even  Garrick  himself 
totter  on  his  throne  of  Thespian  supremacy. 

Partnership  in  wit,  and  the  ingenious  arts  (says  the  au- 
thor of  notice  of  Mr.  Harris  in  the  Public  Characters  *  for 
1802 — 3,]  is  perhaps  less  likely  than  any  other  to  hold  long 
together.  As  a  proof  of  which,  it  is  a  veiy  curious  loc^  that 
on  diis  diffidence  of  his  own  jadgment,  and  this  submission 
to  the  apprehensitms  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Harris  nearly  in- 
volved the  ruin  of  the  theatre ;  and  although  few  people  could 
write  so  well  as  Colman,  or  perform  so  well  as  Powell ;  and 
.altbou^  Rutherford  and  Harris  were  alike  sensible  of  the 
claims  and  talents  of  both  these  coadjutors,  no  brilliant  suc- 
cess attended  the  house,  nor  could  any  business  be  carried  w 
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with  that  pn>mpt  decision  and  -undivided  spirit  necessary  to 
great  deugm  and  adequate  exertioD,  until  Mr.  Harris  had 
bought  out  two  of  his  cdleagues,  and  found  himself  in  the 
free  and  uncontroled  exercise  of  his  own  escell^it  juc^- 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole.  -  In  the  purchase  of  the 
shares  of  Powell  and  Colman,  Mr.  Harris  was  materially 
assisted  by  the  late  Thomas  Longman,  Esq.  The  theatre 
vaa  before  an  unwieltfy  ctHicem  under  the  influence  of  too 
many  masters ;  and  the  heads  of  great  houses  are  seldom  in 
such  union  as  to  produce,  from  a  consent  in  the  parts,  a 
oom[detsiess  in  the  whole.  Some  opposition  of  authority,  or. 
some  clash  of  ijata«st  or  opinion,  is  constantly  happening  to 
dog  the  wheels  of  that  machine  which  should  always  be  kept 
in  harmonious  moremeuL     It  was  now  . 

"  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan." 

A  single  judgmmt,  and  that  sound,  was  now  alone,  to  be 
fxmsulted,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  drama,  with- 
a  mind  disposed  to  encoarage  the  genius  which  he  had  the 
acuteness  to  discover,  joined  to  an  el^ant  classical  taste,  and 
a  most  liberal  disddn  of  expense  on  every  public  occasion, 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  readiness  and  activity  to  avail 
himself  of  local  as  well  as  permanent  ol^ects,  has  fully  shown 
his  competency  for  the  undertaking.  By  these  means  he  not 
only  gratified,  the  taste  of  the  pulalic,  bat  so  effectually  and 
invariably  secured  its  good  will,  that  no  distm-bmces  ever  took 
place  at  his  theatre,  from  his  first  taking  the  management  to. 
the  period  of  his  resignation  of  iL  This  wise*  manly,  and 
resectable  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hurris,  not  only 
secured  him  the  stead&st  patronage  of  the  late  kii^;  bu^ 
being  coupled  with  a  zealous  and  unshaken  loyalty,  warmly 
attached  our.  late  amiable  monardi  to  his  interests ;  a  circonw 
stance  that  ooold  not  bU  of  proving  highly  advantageous  to 
the  property. 

About  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Harris  nominated  Mr.  Lewis 
r  of  Covent  Garden,  and  thus  relieved  btmsd£ 


<^  a  considerable  part  of  the  Herculean  labour  be  had  so  long 
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sod  «o  ably  Bustuned.  H«  soM  this  irespecUbU  performer 
two-twdflhs  of  the  theatre,  which  Mr.  Lewis  sAerwsrds  traiie- 
ferred  to  Mr.  John  Kemble.  Messrs.  MartiodiJ,?  mid  Whit^ 
who  had  married  the  dauf^tere  of  Powell,  had  one  qnaiter  of 
the  property  between  them,  which  on  their  demise  was  be- 
queathed to  their  widows. 

In  his  public .  d^ci^j  Mr.  Harris  was  of  course  brought 
in  contact  with  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  bis  time.  It 
would  be  digressing  too  far  &om  our  immediate  object  were 
ve  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  extended  connections  of  a 
gentlemaa  placed  in  a  predicament  so  likely  to  enlarge  the 
«ir^  of  his  acquaintance,  as  Mr.  Harris  was. in  his  aituatiOTt 
qf  manager  of  Corent  Gftrden  theatre.  We  should,  however, 
be  guil^  of  culpable  negligence  were  we  to  omit  mentiwiiag  that 
to  the  early  intimacy  of  Mr,  Harris  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  the 
puUic  is  indebted  indirectly  for  most  of  tht;  invaluable  dr^ 
matic  pvoduciions  of  that  universal  genius.  It  was  at  the 
entreaty  of  Mr.  H.  that  Sheridan  was  first  induced  to  turn 
his  ^teotifm  to  the  stage.  Those  admirable  comedies,  &» 
Ihienna  and  die  Rivals,  w«%  both  brought  out  at  Covent 
Qard^  during  Mr.  Harrises  maDagefttenU 
.  These  two  gentlemen)  in  the  .progress  of  their  coonecticHi 
vith  each  other,  endeavQured  to  eatablisfa  a.  friendly  leding 
between  the  rival  theatres  of  Covent  Garden  and  Dmry  Lane. 
Tbcy  thought  it-no  way  necessary,  either  for.thdcprivatebt- 
berests  or  J^se  of  the  public,  that  the  ancient  s^tem  cf 
jealousy  and  Iiostiiily  should  any  longer  prevail;  but  that  a 
general  interoMirse  of  liberal  emulation,  correspondiog  with 
the  generous  sentiments  they  themselves,  oitatuned,  mi^t 
be  established.  Accordingly  tb^  acraiiged  with  their  retfiec- 
live  paftoers  for  their  mutual  and  'joint  interest.  They  pur- 
chaaed  the  Opera,Hoiue  alao  coi^ouitly,  by  ^vludi.union  th«r 
pcoperty  as  wdl  as  their  persons  a{:^>eaied  &>t  «  cansid«able 
time  inseparable.  The  decided  part  which  Sheridan  took  in 
jpoIitiK,.  soon  occeaoDed.aQ  almost  total,  diinsion  oS  their  in- 
tncfltStbatnot  so  with  their  fitifflidth^i  and. thcarmutuftl  good 
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offices  in  each  of  Uieir  theatres  after  this  E^wration  reflects 
the  highest  credit  upon  both. 

Besides  bis  intimacy  with  Sheridan,  Mr.  Harris  maintained 
for  fire  and  twenty  years  a  constant  intercourse  with  that 
&ther  of  the  modern  stage,  Macldin ;  and  it  is  for  ever  to  be 
remembered  to  his  hononr  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Pahner,  the  Ute  member  for  Bath,  he  set  on  foot  and 
liberally  contributed  to  the  subscription  which  provided  a  com- 
fortable sabsistence  for  the  latter  years  of  that  extraordinary 
man, 

In  1 79St  Covent  Garden  theatre  was,  at «  considerable  ex- 
pence  to  the  proprietors,  ^ilarged,  and  the  prices  of  admission 
necessarily  iacreased.  On  this  occasion  a  good  deal  of  op- 
poaitidn  >  was  manifested  by  the  audience,  which  was,  how- 
ever, sQeoced  by  a  singular  incident.  Mrs.  Webb,  a  n^ 
mu-kably  laige  woman,  having  to  say  in  her  part,  "Iv»U  be 
hear^'  the  audience  burst  into  roars  <£  lau^ter,  and,  iat- 
tunately  for  the  iiaanager,  retained  their  good  humour  until 
the  curtiun  -.  fell.  After  which  no  forther  (^position  was 
attempted. 

Garrick  and  Mr.  Harris  were  in  the  early  part  of  their 
acquMntance  escefodiagly  shy  of  each  other,  but  they  soon 
grew  intimate,  and  a  lasting  friendsh:^  followed.  The  nar- 
ration of  the  loi^  4^es  of  Conflicts  that  were  waged  betwixt 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Colman  would  answer  no  good  purpose. 
It  is  enough  to  mention,  that  all  Miimosi^  was  entirely  done 
away  wi&  three  years  previous  to  the  latter  menti<med  gen- 
tleman's quitting  the  propertly,  and  a  good  anderstandii^  was 
re-estabUfihed  betwe^  them  up  to  the  period  of  his  decease- 
If  Mr.  Harris  was  for  the  time  warm  in  bb  resentments,  ha 
was  (yf  no  means  diScHlt  to  i^jpease;  and  he  oerer  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  than  iti  his  diq]fute  on  a  partjcular  occa- 
aiaa  with  some  of  the  pri&c^ial  psfi^mocs  of  Covent  Garden. 

The  pnipritfnr  of  a  thetfre  has  an.  ondoubted  r^ht  to  with-> 
hold  his  cfHintenance  &om  the  dissatiiafied  performers*  who 
endeavour  to  compass  thor  object  by  Cabal  and  tMOSpaaeji 
It  has  been  yaHy  observed  that  the  govenuneiit  of  a  theatr? 
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must  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  and  not  in 
those  of  the  actors,  who  are  bound  by  their  articles  of  agree- 
ment to  consult  the  interests  of  the  theatre,  and  the  reastm- 
able  wishes  of  the  manner.  The  idea  that  an  actor  has  a 
right  to  enjoy  a  peculiar  cast  of  character,  is  in  the  highest 
decree  absurd,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  most  injurious 
results  to  the  interests  of  the  drama.  Iliis  is,  however,  so 
entirely  the  case  at  the  present  day,  that  a  play  stands  but 
little  chance  of  being  put  in  rehearsal  unless  each  erf"  the  per^ 
fiirmers  is  perfecdy  satisfied  with  the  character  assigned  him. 
Hence  the  manifest  depred^on  c^  dramatic  literature.  Hk 
necessi^  of  producing  several  striking  dramatis  persotut,  in 
a  modern  piec^  in  order  that  every  actor  may  be  accom- 
modated with  a  part  Ukely  to  meet  his  (probation,  is  the 
reascm  why  so  litde  interest  attaches  to  many  of  our  modem 
tragedies.  Instead  of  concoitradng  the  whole  ftace  <^  his 
gemus  in  one  living  stream  of  pathos  and  poetry,  a  writer  has 
at  (he  present  time  to  drivel  away  his  stroigth  in  a  dozen 
paltry  rills.  He  must  introduce  into  his  play  several  per- 
sonages, all  equally  distinguished ;  for  if  one  character  should 
be  deemed  of  more  importance  than  diose  whi^  form  ihe 
leading  features  of  the  piece  every  other  actor  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  part^  and  the  poet's  offipring  is  strangled  in  the 
bir^  amid  the  pet^  contentions  of  the  Grreen-Room. 

For  ourselves  we  begin  to  consider  it  a  hopeless  task,  for  s 
writer  of  the  present  day,  to  produce  a  tragedy  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit.  There  are  so  many  tastes  to  be  c<Nisultec^ 
even  in  the  "little  senate"  which  is  first  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence upon  it;  so  many  cuttings  and  paiings  for  him  to  undei]go 
before  his  pages  are  filed  down  to  the  fostidiousness  or  freekr 
ishness  of  those  upon  whose  exertions  his  hopes  of  success 
must  so  entirely  be  founded,  that,  if  an  origmal  writer  shontd 
clianro  to  be  submissive  enou^  to  permit  them,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  please  the  ambiUon  of  each  pea'former. 
A  tragedy  must  be  written  in  this  age,  not  for  the  ptiblic,  but 
for -the  actors;  for  those  who  subscribe  themselves  the  ser- 
vmts  of  the  public  !   This  gentleman's  love  of  the  mal^fnaiiti 
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and  that  lady's  love  of  the  pathetic;  this  rale's  heroism,  and 
that  one's  sentimentalism,  must  all  be  furnished  with  the  elimoit 
upon  which  their  histrionic  fam^  may  happen  to  subsist;  un- 
less, indeed,  the  author  resigns  the  dominaticm  c^  the  many, 
and  seeks  another  theatre,  where  one  Phoenix  presides  with 
ail  the  pomp  of  genius,  but  with  none  of  its  dignity  or  libe^ 
aH^.  But  even  here  he  is  the  slave  of  a  granny  still  more 
d^rading.  He  must  make  the  whole  interest  of  his  ptay, 
energy,  grie^  resolve,  generosity,  pride,  pity,  or  reraige, 
centre  in  one  individual  actor,  who  must  grasp  his  thunder 
bolts  with  a  blaze  and  reverberation  which  awe  all  die  meaner 
satraps  of  his  thnne,  and  cast  them  into  an  abject  shade.  The 
dUBculty  of  attaching  interest  to  a  piece  suaceptible  of  so  littie 
variety  of  dtaracter,  unmixed  with  those  contrasts  for  which 
the  earlier  tragic  writers  were  so  josUy  celebrated,  unblessed 
by  those  disoordj,  which^  like  notes  in  muwc,  ring  the  changes 
of  harmony,  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  considered  the 
subject  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  But  to  return  to  the  pcxnt 
from  which  we  have  digressed. 

It  is  well  remolded,  (%  the  author  we  have  already  quoted,) 
that  the  amlndon,  the  jealousy,  the  spleen,  and  the  raparity 
that  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes  of  men,  are  unhappily  too 
ofl«i  prevalent  in  the  theatrical  world ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
obviating  the  evils  arising  from  all  these  restless  prtq>ensitle^ 
renders  the  duty  of  a  manager  painhd  and  irksome  in  the  exe- 
cution. If  the  theatre  affords  profits  at  one  period,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  constant  risk,  and  to  vast  disbursements.  The  profits 
a£  an  actor  are  by  no  means  casual  with  respect  to  Us  salary ; 
and  if  he  possesses  distinguished  merit  in  his  professitot,  he 
may  gener^y  look  with  confidence  to  public  liberality  on  his 
benefit;  but  the  theatre  must  take  its  chance,  and  submit  to 
all  the  variations  of  popular  taste,  and  strive  to  muntain  its 
ground  amidst  rival  amusem«its,  by  an  unwearied  pursuit 
of  novel^,  and  a  continual  expence  to  rraider  that  aovel^ 
attractive. 

Pope,  Mimden,    Holman^  Fawcett,  Johnstone,   Incl^oi^ 
.  -H.  Johnston*  and  Knight,  were  termed  Uie  "  glorious  eight," 
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u)d  distipgiushed  themselves  on  this  occasion  by  their  da-, 
tennined  opposition  to  the  manage.  Mo  breach  of  contract 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Harris  was  pretmded,  and  it  is  mote  than 
probable  that  severai  of  these  gentlemen  cmild  not,  had  they 
been  called  upm,  have  defined  the  predse  nature  of  their 
grievances.  The  m^ori^  of  them,  however,  soon  made  can- 
did and  honorable  advances  towards  a  reunim }  advances 
whidi  were  accepted  with  an  akcri^  equally  honoraUe  to 
both  parties.  The  late  Mr.  Murray  waa  the  only  perfimner 
who  did  not  join  the  conspiracy. 

Tile  old  theatre  of  Covent  Garden,  which  was  built  in  the 
year  I733>  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  enlarged  with 
numerous  alterations,  in  179S,  was,  on  the  morning  of  the 
80th  of  September,  1808,  reduced^  by  a  trenKsidous  coo- 
flagraUon,  to  a  heap  of  sh^wless  mins.  The  performance  of 
the  preceding  ni^t  was  Pixano,  the  aftopiece  was  the  Pop* 
trvt  of  Cervantes,  and  both  representations  were  recaved 
with  edai  by  a  crowded  and  el^ant  audience.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred  in  consequwce  of 
die  wadding  from  a  gun  (fired  in  the  coarse  q£  the  evening) 
having  lodged  in  some  part  of  the  sc^iery,  and  which  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  watchman. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  reccHYled  instance  of  so  comjdete  a  de- 
struction, of  similar  extent,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Evoy 
composite  material  of  the  bnUding  was,  however,  fuel  tct  Ae 
fir^  and  the  large  area  served  to  ventalate  it  to  that  unSidn 
doed  pitch  at  which  it  shortly  arrived.  All  hopes  of  rendeiy 
ii^  service  in  this  quarter  becoming  now  unavailing,  the  fire- 
mcD  directed  th^  e&rts  to  prevent  the  cal«nity  exteni£i^ 
to  the  houses  around  the  dteatre ;  but  owing  to  thsir  he^hl, 
it  was  fotuid  impractic^e  for  the  engines  to  {day-  over  than ; 
but  the  leather  pipes  being  conv^ed  up  the  sttdrcases  to  the 
third  floors,  and  th^  ends,  bong  thrown  and  bstened  to  die 
amines  below,  an  ingenious  &cilily  of  elective  acdou  was 
contrived. 

The  fire  n^^  with  extreme  violence  at  the  eastern  Eode  <rf 
the  upper  part  of  Bow^street ;  where  the  house.  No.  9,  be- 
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lon^ngtpMr.  Paget;  "Soa.  10  and  11,  attached  to  the  theatre ; 
No.  IS,  belonging  to  Mr.  ITiU;  No.  13,  the  Stra^ler's  Coffee 
House,  wbeTMn  Mr,  Dcmne  lost  almost  his  whole  property; 
No.  14,  belonging  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  fruiterer;  and  No.  J 5, 
the  house  c^  Mr.  M'Kinlay,  a  book-binder;  were  sU  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  three  latter  honses,  with  the  exception 
of  Mf.  Donne's  part  of  the  properly,  were  insured  in  the 
Hope  Fire  Office  for  2,650/.  Some  of  the  others  were  entirely 
nniiuared,  and  some  only  pardslly  so.  Nos.  16  and  It,  in 
the  same  street,  were  seriously  damaged. 

The  theatre  itself  was  totally  consumed ;  and  even  the  walls 
on  the  Hart-street  side  were  not  left  standing.  In.  that  angle 
if  the  edifice,  the  Ship  Tavern,  and  part  of  the  box- 
keepePs  office,  w»«  the  only  remuns.  The  amount  of  the 
insurances  did  not  exceed  60,000/.,  and  the  savings  Irom 
ihe  Shakspeare,  amounted  to  about  3,500/. ;  tlie  entire  being 
but  one-fourth  of  the  sum  necessary  to  replace  tlie  great  loss 
sustained. 

In  addilirai  to  thd  usual  scene-stock,  there  was  a  quantity  of 
beautiAd  scenery  for  a  new  melo-drame ;  of  the  ori^nal  pieces 
of  music  of  Handel,  Ante,  and  many  other  cdebrated  com- 
posers, no  copies  had  been  taken ;  and  of  many  others,  which 
were  destrojred,  only  an  oudine  had  been  f;Iven.  Several 
dramatic  productions,  the  property  of  the  theatre,  were  com- 
pletely lost.  The  organ  left  by  Handel  as  a  bequest  to  the 
theatre,  which  was  valued  at  a  thousand  guineas,  and  never 
used  bnt  during  oratorios,  was  likewise  consumed.  Mr.  Ware, 
the  leader  of  the  band,  lost  a  violin  worth  SOOl.,  which  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years,  he  had  left  behind  him.  Mr. 
Munden's  wardrobe  valued  at  300/.,  shared  the  same  late ; 
as  did  Miss  Bolton's  jewels,  and  other  property,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable amount. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  piunful  part  of  our  narrative : 
the  coroners  for  London,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  sat  on 
nineteen  bodies  destroyed  at  the  fire ;  many  of  wbich  could 
not  be  identified  by  friends  or  relatives ;  several  persons,  in 
addition  to  the  nineteen  who  were  burnt  to  death,  expired 
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from  the  efiects  of  braises,  8[,c.,  and  it  is  computed,  thitt  not 
less  ihim  thirty  lost  their  lives  oa  this  lamentable  occasioo. 

The  whole  property  destroyed  amounted  to  mere  than 
100,000^.,  and  the  utmost  amount  of  insurances  was  75,000/. 
Ilie  King's  Theatre  was  liberally  c^red  hy  Mr.  Taylor  to 
Mr.  Harris,  and  the  con^xmy  played  there  till  die  commence- 
ment of  the  opera  season. 

On  the  31st  December,  1808,  the  foondation-stfttie  c^  the 
new  theatre  was  laid  by  his  present  Majesty^  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Masonic  Order.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  Earl  oi  Mrara, 
with  several  other  distinguished  noblemen,  graced  the  proces- 
sion of  the  brotherhood. 

This  occasion  attracted  a  large  concourse  of  spectators,  and 
upwards  of  1000  persons  were  admitted  by  tickets  within  the 
inclosed  arena,  oppoute  the  foundation-stone. 
.  A  distinct  building  was  provided  for  the  Free  Masons,  and 
8  marquee  was  erected  for  their  grand  master.  The  sur- 
rounding scafiblds  were  manned  by  several  hundreds  of  the 
workmen  employed.  The  exterior  was  guarded  by  a  detatfa- 
ment  of  the  military,  and  the  whole  scene  was  '■^hilpjytfd  bf 
the  music  of  difierent  militory  bands. 

The  foundation-stone  is  situate  at  the  north-east  an^  t^ 
the  building ;  it  is  of  oblong  form,  and  wei^  upwards  of 
three  tons;  it  hung  suspended  over  a  basement-ston&  At 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  the  masonic  brotherhood  proceeded 
from  Free  Mason's  Tavern  in  Great  Queen's-street,  and  ar- 
rived shortly  after  in  the  area  of  the  intended  buil^n^ 
adorned  with  the  various  enugns  and  bearings  of  that  order. 
The  Chevalier  Ruspini  was  the  sword-bearer,  and  the  whole 
was  preceded  by  a  military  band,  playing  masonic  airs. 

Atone  o'clockhis  present  M^esty  arrived  on  the  scite,  and  was 
received  by  the  Earl  of  Moira.  A  discbarge  of  artillery  wel- 
comed his  approach,  while  the  bands  struck  up  "  God  save  the 
King."  When  he  arrived  at  the  matquee,  Mr.  Robert  Smirke 
presented  his  Majesty  with  a  plan  of  the  building.  Tlie  King 
then  advanced,  and. in  the  basement-stone  deposited  a  brass 
box,  containing  two  medals,  one  of  bronzci  -  ou  which  w«  a 
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portrait  of  his  Majesty,  and  od  the  reverse,  the  following  io- 
,  ecriplioii : 

"  Georoius 

Pbinceps  Walliarum, 

Thestri,  R^s,  Instaurondi,  Auspiciis, 

In  Hpstis  B^wdtcUnis 

Londioi, 

Fundamenta,  Sua  Manu  Locavit, 

MOCCCVIII." 

The  other  medal  was  deeply  engraved,  on  copper.     On  one 
side  was  inscribed: 

"  Under  the  auspices  of 

His  most  Sacred  Majesty,  George  III. 

King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland, 

The  Foundation-stone  of  the  Theatre,  Covent  Garden,  was 

-  laid  by  his  Royal  Hi^mess  George  Prince  of  Wale^i 

MDCCCTHI." 

And  Ml  tJie  other  sid^ 

"  Robert  Smirke,  Architect" 

Here  were  deposited  also  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  of 
the  latest  coinage ;  the  masons  after  thb  spread  mortar  over 
the  lower  stones,  and,  a  silver  trowel  being  presented  ty  the 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  Earl  Moira,  to  his  Majesty,  as  Grand 
Master,  he  finished  spreading  it,  and  the  stone  was  slowly 
let  down.  The  King  next  having,  in  the  accustomed  forms, 
used  the  plumb,  the  level,  and  the  square,  finished  the  laying 
of  the  stone  with  three  strokes  of  a  mallet.  He  now  poured 
over  it  the  ancient  offerings  of  com,  oil,  and  wine,  from  the 
silver  vases ;  and  having  returned  the  plan  into  the  hands  of 
the  architect,  graciously  desired  that  the  edifice  might  be  com- 
pleted conformably  thereto.  His  Majesty,  then  addressing 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Kemble,  expressed  hb  wish  for  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  undertaking.  The  ceremony  being  con- 
cluded, the  Grand  Master  withdrew. 
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Soon  bad  fonoed  within  tite  groand 

A  rartoiu  mould,  and,  irom  the  boiling  cellfii 

Bf.itrange  conveyuice,  filled  eaoh  boUov  nook ; 

AnoD,  out  of  the  earth,  a  &bric  huge 

Rose  lilce  ao  exhalation, 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilaiteTs  round 

Were  set,  and  doric  pillars  orerlaid 

With  golden  architrave,  nor  did  these  want 

Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculpture  graven. 

Milton. 

Upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Smirice,  and  under  tlie  supeiintaid- 
ance  of  Mr.  Copland,  this  immense  pile  was  completed  in 
all  its  parts,  agreeably  to  the  promise  <^  its  proprietors,  on 
the  18th  of  September.  Tlie  das^  genius  of  the  architect, 
as  carried  into  almost  immediate  e&ct  by  the  builder,  and 
equalled  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  execuUre  power  of  Aladdin's 
lamp.  The  edifice  was  completed  in  ten  months^  at  the 
tmormoos  expence  of  800,000/. 

We  have  no  intention  whatever  to  undertake  the  rdadon 
of  the  disgraceful  disturbances  which  took  place  on  the  re- 
<^>ening  of  the  theatre^  in  consequence  principally  of  the  ne- 
cessary increase  of  the  prices  of  admission.  For  sixty-seven 
nights  were  these  disturbances  repeated,  to  mch  an  extend 
that  to  hear  and  see  the  performances  was  next  to  impossiUe. 
At  length  the  managers  met,  as  &r  as  was  compatible  with 
their  interests,  the  wishes  of  the  public,  and  a  complete  re- 
conciliation followed. 

Mr.  Harris  remained  the  ostensible  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre  assisted  by  his  son,  (Mr.  Henry  Harris,)  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  October  1st,  1820,  at  his  cottage 
on  Putney-hill,  near  Wimbledon.  Mr.  H.  had  been  the  chief 
proprietor  and  manager  of  Covent  Garden  theatre  for  sp- 
words  of  half  a  century. 

Mr,  Harris  married,  early  in  life,  a  Miss  Newton,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  Of  these  Mr.  Henry  Harris  is,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  eldest.  He  has  succeeded  his  &• 
tilsr  in  the  management  of  the  theatre,  and  for  his  strenuous 
and  unremitting  exertjons  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  this  le- 
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sponsible  situation,  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  maa  to  labour  more  assiduously  to  conci- 
liate the  &vour  of  the  public  than  he  does.  Neither  p^s  nor 
expence  are  spared  to  render  Covent  Garden  theatre  as  well 
worth  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  public  now,  as  it  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  Other's  managerial  popularity.  It  is  also 
but  justice  to  mention,  that  the  most  obscure  author,  if  he 
produces  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  is  encouraj;ed  with 
as  much  warmth  and  liberality  by  the  present  manager,  as  if 
he  were  backed  by  the  patronage  of  all  the  illustiious  names  in 
the  Court  Guide.  Nor  is  less  encouragement  shown  to  young 
and  meritorious  performers ;  and,  what  renders  this  imparti- 
ally of  more  immediate  mconent  to  the  author  and  actor  is, 
that,  with  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  contemporary  merit,  it 
united  in  Mr.  Heniy  Harris  the  ability  to  form  himself,  with- 
out trusting  to  the  reports  of  others,  an  accurate  judgment  on 
the  productions  and  talents  which  present  themselves  for  his 
decision. , 

The  &mily  of  the  late  Mr.  Harris  now  retain  seven-twelfths 
pf  the  whole  proper^  of  Covent  Garden  theatre;  the  remun- 
ing  Glares  are  disposed  of  as  we  have  already  describecL 
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1  HIS  gentleman,  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  splendid  public 
w(H'ks  which  have  been  at  various  times  erected  under  his 
superintendance,  was  bom,  June  7tb,  I76I,  at  the  small  vil- 
lage of  PreslDD  Kirk,  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  Scotland, 
and  was  the  youngest  of  a  fiimily  of  several  children.  He 
bad  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his  father  at  a  very  early 
age,  when  his  elder  brother  Geoi^,  in  conjunction  with  his 
mother,  undertook  the  education  of  the  younger  branches  of 
the  fimiily. 

He  recdved  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  a  neighbouring 
village-school,  where  the  famous  algebraist,  Mr.  Peter  Nichol- 
son, was  also' educated  ;  neither  of  these  sons  of  science,  how- 
ever, owed  much  to  their  first  teacher,  —  reading,  wridng, 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  being  only  taught  at  his  school. 
The  house  adjoining  Mr.  Rennie's  form  was  for  some  time 
occupied  by  Mr.  Andrew  Meickle  *,  an  ingenious  mill- 
wright, no  less  esteemed  for  bis  talents  than  respected  for  his 
candour  and  private  worth.  Mr.  M.  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  Kennies,  and  by  way  of  evincing 
bis  respect  for  them,  undertook  to  teach  young  Rennie  his 
prolession.  He  remained  with  him  six  years,  during  which 
time  be  became  complete  master  of  the  business,  as  faras  re- 
garded the  construction  of  mill-works.  He  assiduonsly  de- 
voted himself  to   his  art,  and,  as  modelling  was  taught  by 

•  Mr.  MekUe  hu  nude  uvenl  importuit  improyemmtt  in  iIm  coiutrnctioa 
oT  water-wheels,  and  hw  brought  the  ut  to  considerable  perfectioii  Mr.  HeicUe 
was  at  thai  time  one  of  the  first  practical  millwrighti  in  Engbod.  His  work  wai 
eioculed  wilh  great  accantj,  to  thU  at  an  tarij  age  Mr.  Reuiie  could  not  bare 
had  a  better  tutor. 
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Mr.  Meickle,  he  was  seldom  without  a  model  of  a  wheel  ia 
his  pocket. 

Mr.  Rennie  having  acquired  considerable  proficiency, 
quitted  Mr.  Meickle,  and  commenced  business  as  a  master 
millwright  in  Scotland  ;  but  ambition  and  perseverance  being 
the  leading  features  of  his  character,  he  soon  perceived  that 
the  occupation  of  a  millwright  in  that  country  was  for  from 
affording  lucrative  pros]>ects. 

About  this  period  ( 1 78S)  Mr.  Watt  had  just  began  to  apply 
the  steam-engine  to  mill-work,  and  the  Albion  mill,  at  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  was  projected.  Mr.  Rennie  accordingly  applied 
to  Messrs,  Bolton  and  Watt  for  employment,  which  he  ob- 
tained at  the  fixed  salary  of  a  guinea  per  week.  Tlie  Albion 
mill  was  soon  afterwards  undertaken,  and  Mr.  Rennie's  depart- 
ment was  to  manage  the  mill  and  grinding  part,  neither  of 
which  Mr.  Watt  or  any  of  his  assistants  perfectly  understood. 
Mr.  Rennie's  attention  and  integrity  gave  great  satisiaction  to 
his  employers,  and  the  Albion  mill  being  completed,  he  con- 
tinued to  superintend  and  put  the  whole  in  order.  The  ma- 
chinery of  Whitbread's  brewhouse  was  soon  after  constructed 
under  Mr.  Rennie's  directions,  and  an  opening  thus  presented 
for  him  to  commence  business  on  his  own  account.  About 
thb  time,  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  died,  and 
left  a  chasm  in  that  department  of  science ;  and  a  more  favour- 
able combination  of  circumstances  for  Mr.  Rennie's  establish- 
ment could  not  have  presented  itself.  A  new  power  for  mov- 
ing machines  had  just  then  been  invented,  and  Mr.  Rennie 
was  protected  b}',  and  connected  with,  the  inventor  and  pa- 
tentee. He  was  next  noticed  by  Mr.  Robert  Grazer,  the  pro- 
jector of  many  useful  works,  who  introduced  hup  to  the  canal 
business,  and  made  him  thoroughly  acquaintetl  with  the 
metliods  of  carrying  bills  for  canals  and  bridges  through 
parliament 

From  the  year  179+  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr,  Rennie 
was  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  civil  engineers,  and  became  con- 
nected with  every  undertaking  of  magnitude,  —  canals,  bridges, 
harbours,  wet  docks,  and  machines  of  every  description,  were 
no  2 
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executed  under  hu  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  he  em- 
ployed.  several  workmen  as  an  executive  millwright.  The 
Bell  Rock  Light-house,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  on  the  Ed- 
dystone  Kocks,  constructed  by  Smeaton,  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  the  materpiece  of  his  great  genius.  Among  his 
public  works,  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  Ramsgate  Har- 
bour, the  London  Docks,  and  the  Waterloo  and  Southward 
Bridges,  will  not  hastily  be  forgotten :  but  they  form  only  a 
email  part  of  his  numerous  undertakings.  His  inde&tigable 
industry,  is  almost  without  parallel,  and  on  going  to  France 
for  a  short  time  in  1816,  he  declared  it  to  b«  the  first  relax- 
ation be  had  taken  for  nearly  thirty  years.  His  habits  of 
.business  were  very  early;  he  frequently  made  appointments 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  moraing,  and  was  incessantly  occupied 
till  nearly  nine  at  night,  and  irequently  later.  In  the  esti- 
mates of  his  work  he  was  ofi^n  too  low ;  but  in  the  execu€on 
of  them  be  spared  no  expense  which  might  add  to  thdr  so- 
lidity and  durabihty.  He  never  occupied  himself  in  litera- 
ture, and  consequently  has  left  no  record  of  his  talents  as  an 
author;  neither  had  he  any  of  those  faiUngs  so  fi-equtfitly 
attendant  on  great  genius.'  Order,  regularity,  and  real  bu- 
siness, were  ahke  his  maxims  and  practice ;  by  them  his  eih> 
cess  became  unprecedented,  and  he  accumulated  a  consider- 
able fortune.  He  excelled  particularly  in  the  mfuiagem^t  of 
those  he  employed,  by  which  he  was  both  obeyed  as  a  master, 
and  respeeted  as  a  supeitor. 

This  eminent  and  highly  useful  individual  died,  after  & 
long  illness,  at  his  house  in  Stamford-street,  Blackfiiar^ 
October,  1821. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Rennle  is  a  national  calamity.  His  loss 
cannot  he  adequately  supplied  by  any  living  artist,  for  thou^ 
we  have  many  able  engineers,  we  know  of  none  who  so  emi- 
nently possess  solidity  of  judgment  with  profound  knowledge, 
and  the  happy  tact  of  applying  to  every  situation^  where  he 
was  called  upon  to  exert  his  Acuities,  the  precise  form  of  re- 
medy that  was  wanting  to  the  existing  evil.  Whether  it  wis 
to  stem  the  torrent  and  violence  of  the  most  baisteroiu  M>-r 
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to  uwke  new  harbours,  or  to  reader  those  safe  which  were  before 
dangerous  or-  inaccessible  —  to  redeem  districts  of  fruitful 
land  &om  encroachment  by  the  ocean,  or  to  deliver  them  from 
the  pestilence  of  stagnant  marsh  —  to  level  hills,  or  to  tie  than 
together  by  aqueducts  or  arches,  or  by  embankment  to  raise 
the  valley  between  them  —  to  make  bridges  that  for  beauty 
surpass  all  others,  and  for  strength  seem  destined  to  endure  to 
the  latest  posterity,  —  Mr.  Rennie  had  no  rival. 

Every  part  of  the  United  Kiug«k)m  possesses  monuments  of 
his  glory,  and  they  are  as  stupendous  as  they  are  useful.  Iliey 
will  present  to  our  children's  children  objects  of  admiration 
for  their  grandeur,  and  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  thdr 
utility. 

Compare  the  works  of  Mr.  Rennie  with  the  most  boasted 
exploits  of  the  French  engineers,  and  remaric  how  they  tower 
above  them.  Look  at  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Cassoons  at  Cherburg ;  any  one  of  his  canals 
with  that  of  Ourk^  and  his  Waterloo  Bridge  with  that  of 
Nuilly.  Their  superiority  is  acknowledged  by  every  Mberol 
Frenchman. 

He  cultivated  his  art  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ardour;  and, 
instead  of  b^g  merely  a  theorist,  he  prepared  himself  for 
practical  efficiency  by  visiting,  and  minutely  inspectinf^  every 
work  of  magnitude  ia  every  country  that  bore  similitude  with 
those  which  be  might  be  called  on  to  construct;  and  his 
library  abounded  in  a  richer  collection  of  scientific  writings 
than  that  of  almost  any  individual. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  is  irreparable.  Cut  ofiT  in  the  full 
vigour  of  tus  mind,  his  death  seems  to  suspend  for  a  time  the 
march  of  national  improvement,  until  the  just  fame  of  his 
iperic  shall  animate  our  rising  artists  to  imitate  his  great  ex- 
ample, and  to  prepare  themselves  by  study  and  observation  to 
overcome,  as  he  did,  the  most  formidable  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  humaa  enterprise,  of  industry,  and  of  increased 
fitcility  in  all  the  arts  of  life. 

The  int^p^ty  of  Mr.  Beniue  in  the  fulfUmeat  of  his  labours, 

was  equal  to  his  genius  in  the  contrivance  of  his  plana  and 
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machinery.  He  would  suiFer  none  of  the  modem  subterfuges 
for  real  strength  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  contractors  employed 
to  execute  what  he  had  undertaken.  Every  thing  he  did  was 
for  futurity,  as  well  as  present  advantage.  An  en^eer  is  not 
like  an  architect  He  has  no  commission  on  the  amount  of 
his  e^ipenditure ;  if  he  had,  Mr.  Rennie  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  opulent  men  in  Enj^and ;  for  many  millions  have 
been  expended  under  his  eye.  But  his  glory  was  in  the 
justice  of  his  proceedings,  and  bis  enjoyment  in  the  success 
of  his  labours. 

It  was  only  as  a  millwright  that  he  engaged  himself  to 
execute  the  work  he  planned  j  and  in  this  department  society 
is  indebted  to  him  for  economising  the  power  of  water,  so  as 
to  give  an  increase  of  energy,  by  its  specific  gravity,  to  the 
natural  fall  of  streams,  and  to  make  his  mills  equal  to  four- 
fold the  produce  of  those  which,  before  his  time,  depended 
solely  on  the  imi>etus  of  the  current.  His  mills  of  the  greatest 
size  work  as  smoothly  as  clock-work,  and  by  the  alternate 
contact  of  wood  and  iron,  are  less  liable  to  the  hazard  of  fire 
by  friction. 

M.  Dupin,  a  celebrated  French  engineer,  in  a  necrcJt^csl 
notice  of  Mr.  Rennie,  recently  published  in  this  country, 
observes  that  "  he  raised  himself  by  his  merit  alone.  In  a 
country  in  which  education  is  general,  he  received  from  bis 
infancy  the  benefit  of  instruction,  which  he  afijcrwards  knew 
how  to  appreciate. 

"  Scotland  has  the  glory  of  having  produced  the  most  of 
the  civil  engineers,  who,  for  nearly  a  century,  have  executed 
the  finest  monuments  of  the  three  kingdoms,  nnd  the  most 
ingenious  machines :]  James  Watt,  John  Rennie,  Thomas 
Telford,  &c.  seconded  with  so  much  ability  by  the  Nimmoa, 
the  Jardines,  and  the  Stevensons." 

After  enumerating  the  works  executed  by  Mr.  Rennie,  for 
Messrs.  Watt  and  Boulton,  and  his  application  of  steam  to 
machinery  for  clearing  canals,  he  observes : 

"  Mr.  Rennie  learned  immediately  from  Smeaton  the  art  of 
directing  hydraulical  constructions ;  he  formed  Himself  by  the 
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cDunaels  and  example  of  that  gre&t  en^eer,  ahd  by  tlie  study 
of  the  works  of  a  master  whom  he  was  to  equal  in  some  le-l 
spects,  and  surpass  in  many  others." 

M.  Dupin  then  alludes  to  the  East  India,  the  London,  and 
the  West  India  Docks,  and  observes  : 

"  At  the  very  moment  he  was  snatched  from  us  by  death, 
he  was  busied  in  Sniping  a  new  construction,  equally  ing^; 
nious  for  its  architecture  and  its  mechanism.  Vast  roob, 
supported  by  lofty  columns  of  cast-iron,  present  in  the  middle 
of  their  structure  aerial  roods,  on  which  are  made  to  run 
carriages,  whose  mechanism  is  so  contrived,  that  by  their 
means  enormous  mahogany  trees,  kept  in  these  fine  maga- 
zines,  may  be  raised  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  By  means  of 
this  ingenious  system,  a  few  workmen  now  execute  in  a  few 
minutes  what  required  formerly  whole  hours,  and  a  number  of 
workmen." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  M.  DupJn  through 
his  account  of  the  various  works  of  Mr.  Rennie.  We  cannot^ 
however,  omit  the  following  observations,  with  which  he  con- 
cludes his  notice  of  the  Breakwater  of  Plymouth : 

"  This  unalterdsle  solidity,  secured  by  the  judiciousness  of- 
the  forms  and  the  prudence  of  the  dimensions,  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  essential  and  distinctive  character  of  the  great  works 
of  Mr.  Rennie.  This  character  is  particulariy  remarkable  in' 
die  two  most  beautiful  bridges  which  adorn  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  empire. 

"  The  Southwarit  Bridge  is  the  first  in  which  the  bold  ides 
of  using  cast-iron  in  solid  masses,  and  of  an  extent  greatly 
sorpassing  that  of  the  largest  stones  employed  in  arches.  The 
arches  of  this  bridge  are  formed  by  metallic  masses,  of  a  size 
which  conld  only  be  cast  in  a  country  in  which  metallurgy  is 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Rennie  de^ 
rived  from  this  advanced  state  of  industry  all  the  advantage 
which  it  could  furnish  to  his  talents.  When  we  consider  the 
extent  and  the  elevation  of  the  arches  of  this  bridge,  and  the 
enormity  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  we  acquire 
a  higher  idea  of  the  force  of  man,  and  we  exdaim  invcdun- 
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tarQy,  io  our  adniintion  of  this  cA^  tTceuvrey  *  This  is  the. 
brid^  of  giaoU !' 

"  If,  from  the  incalculable  e^t  of  the  revoluUtws  which 
eoi{nre9  undergo,  the  nations  of  a  fiiture  age  should  demand 
one  day,  what  was  tbrmerty  the  New  Sidoc,  and  what  has 
become  of  the  Tyre  of  the  West,  which  covered  with  her 
vessels  every  sea?  — most  of  the  edifices,  devoured  by  a 
destructive  climate,  will  no  longer  exbt  to  answer  the  curiosity 
of  man  by  the  voice  of  monuments ;  but  the  bridge  built  by 
Roini^  in  the  centre  of  the  commercial  wwld,  will  subsist  to 
tell  the  most  distant  generations,  here  was  a  rich,  industrious, 
and  powerful  city.  The  traveller,  on  beholding  this  superb 
monument,  will  suppose  that  some  great  prince  wished,  by 
many  years  of  labour,  to  consecrate  for  ever  the  ^ory  of  his 
life  by  this  imposing  structure.  Bat  if  tradition  instruct  the 
traveller  that  six  years  su£Sced  for  the  undertaking  uid  finish- 
iRg  of  this  work ;  if  he  learns  that  an  association  of  a  number 
of  private  individuals  was  rich  enough  to  defray  the  expense  of 
this  colossal  monument,  worthy  of  Sesostris  or  Caesar,  he 
will  admire  still  more  the  nation  in  which  simUar  undertakings 
&nHi  be  the  fhuts  of  the  efibrts  of  a  few  obscure  individuals, 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  industrious  citizens." 

Among  Mr.  Remii^s  public  works  we  may  instance — the 
London  and  East  India  Docks,  the  hartxnirs  of  Portsmootlv 
Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Hnll,  Greenock,  Leith,  Holyhead, 
Port  Patrick,  Howth,  Dunleary,  &c.,  which  were  all  co»- 
atructed  on  plans  iiimished  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
The  construction  of  Bell  Rock  light-house,  at  the  month  o£ 
Ae  Tay,  and  the  quay  of  Woohvu^,  were  also  superintended 
1^  Mr.  Rennie.  But  the  most  important  of  his  works,  and 
dtBt  which  is  likefy  to  perpetuate  his  name,  is  the  Waterloo 
Bridge.  Some  account  of  this  stupendous  undertaking  mw 
not  prove  iminteresting  to  our  readers. 

The  chef  £teanrt  of  Mr.  Rennie  is  the  Strand,  or  Waterioo 
Bridge.  This  noble  structure  was  opened  on  Wedniesdayiha 
18th.  June.  The  bridge  was  originally  aasied  "  the  Stra>i 
Bri<^ ;"  but  the  patriotic  desire  of  commeaioisting  Aq  vie* 
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tory  of  Waterloo,  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  changing  it« 
^pellation. 

The  banks  of  the  Thames,  from  Blsckfriars  Bridge  to 
Whitehall,  were  immoderately  crowded  by  noon  with  alt  de- 
scriptions of  persons.  Colours  were  hoisted  on  the  steeples 
of  several  churches,  on  the  yards  of  wharfingers,  and  on  many 
private  boats.  The  navy  standard  waved  on  the  centre  of 
Somerset  Place.  A  party  of  the  horse-guards,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  went  upon  the  bridge  about 
ten  in  the  morning.  A  party  of  foot-guards  also  attended  with 
their  band ;  end  a  detachment  of  the  royal  horse  artillery,  with 
SO  field  pieces..  The  bridge  was  decorated  with  16  standards 
elevated.  In  the  centre,  and  at  each  end,  were  two  royal 
standards  (^  Great  Briton ;  there  were  between  these,  stand- 
ards of  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Orange  Sag; 
thus  representing  the  nations,  the  success  of  whose  combined 
armies  occasioned  the  appellation  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  bridge  was  railed  off,  and  temporary  benches 
placed  to  accommodate  the  spectators. 

Soon  after  three  his  present  Majesty  arrived  at  the  White- 
hall stairs,  in  his  private  carriage,  whence  be  embarked  oa 
board  the  royal  bai^.  This  was  followed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor's  barge,  and  a  full  company,  to  conduct  the  King 
to  the  bridge.  Other  barges  belonging  to  the  admiralty,  and 
other  public  offices  succeeded.  The  discharges  of  the  ar- 
tilleiy  commenced  on  his  Majesty's  embarking,  and  con- 
tinued till  he  landed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  oei 
the  soath-east  ude  of  the  bridge,  which  he  ascended.  He  was 
received  in  the  most  respectfiil  manner  by  the  committee^  an4 
tlien  walked  along  on  the  western  side  of  the  bridge,  between 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  followed  by  s 
number  of  military  officers,  officers  of  state,  and  persons  of 
distinction,  and  attended  by  a  military  guard  of  honour.  Ar- 
rived at  the  north  end  of  tlie  bridge,  he  descended  by  the  north- 
west stairs  to  the  royal  barge.  The  firing  then  re-commenced^ 
and  did  not  terminate  till  his  Majesty  had  landed  at  Wlut(»- 
hall  Watergate,  and  r^umed  to  Carlton  House. 
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Having  noticed  tfae  day's  ceremony,  it  is  an  agreeable  task 
to  say  sometliing  of  the  bridge  itself,  which  we  consider  to  be 
a  very  high  testimony  of  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Reniiie.  We 
believe  there  is  no  bridge  in  any  of  the  European  capitals 
which  is  equal,  as  a  great  work,  to  either  of  the  bridges  of  West- 
minster or  Blackfriars ;  and  Waterloo  Bridge  is  superior  to 
both  of  them.  It  is  built  of  granite,  and  within  the  walls  is 
filled  up  with  an  inferior  stone.  The  departure  from  the  cdd 
custom  of  curved  bridges,  and  adopting  the  straight  line,  has 
removed  many  doubts  which  existed  among  lovers  of  the  arts, 
as  to  the  relative  beauty  of  the  different  forms.  A  view  of 
this  new  bridge,  however,  shows  at  once  that  the  form  is  not 
only  classical,  but  more  simple  and  striking  in  its  effect,  'rhe 
coupled  Doric  pillars  on  the  piers  have  likewise  been  the  sub- 
ject ot  criticisms ;  if  they  were  not  introduced,  some  sort  of 
buttress  must  have  been  constructed,  or  no  projections  at  all. 
The  iron  turnstiles,  which  admit  of  only  one  passing  at  a  time, 
touch  some  machinery  which  communicates  with  a  clock  locked 
up  in  an  oak  box  in  each  toll-house,  the  index  of  which  is 
thereby  moved,  so  that  on  looking  at  it  the  numbers  of  those 
who  have  passed  is  directly  seen.  Some  machinery  for  a 
similar  object  is  to  be  applied  to  the  horse  and  carriage  gates. 
The  bridge  is  lighted  with  gas. 

Dimensions  of  the  Bridge. 

Hw  length  of  the  ctone-bridge  nithin  the  ■butmeots          -           -              -  1943 
Length  of  Ibe  road  supported  do  biick  orcbes  on  the  Surre;  ade  ot  the 

riwr 1250 

IjCDgth  of  the  rosd  supported  OD  brick  ucbei  on  the  Ixmdon  side      -      .  400 
Total  length  from  the  Stmnd,  where  the  building  begins,  to  the  spot 

inLambeth  where  it  falls  to  the  level  of  the  road             ...  3890 

Width  ofthe  bridge  within  the  balustrades              .            .             -            .  tf 

Widthof  paiementorfootwa;,  Doeu^hsde           .....  T 

Width  of  road  for  horsea  and  corriBgea             -         .             r             .         .  SB 
Sptn  of  each  arch            .            .-            .-..ISO 

Tlikkiicsi  of  each  pier              ...               •              -             -  Si 

dear  water-way  under  &e  nice  BTchea,  which  Bi«  equal         -         .            .  1030 

Number  of  hrielt  arches  on  the  Suney  nde            ...              -  16 

Number  of  ditto  od  tbe  IxmdoD  ude  .        -  -  •10. 
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Length  of  the  other  Bridges  in  London, 

Feet- 
WeMniinUer,  firwu  wbirf  to  wharf  -  -  ...    isss 

Blackfrian  ........      ^lo 

I<(uidciii.|>ridgc  .  .  .  .....      900 

VanihallcMMnia  brldg*  .',-  .  •  -  .      $eo 

The  proprietors  of  Waterloo  Bridge  have  determined  to 
erect  an  obelisk  on  each  aide  of  the  bridge,  commemorative  of 
its  celebrated  architect,  Mr.  Reonie.  They  might  adopt  as  an 
inscription,  with  great  propriety,  the  celebrated  epitaph  on  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Sic  inonuineDtum  queris,  circuniEpice. 

Mr.  Rennie,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  married  a  Miss 
Mackintosh,  by  whom  he  bad  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are 
living;  and  it  is  supposed  that  two  of  his  sons  will  succeed 
him  in  business;  one  as  a  general  engineer,  and  the  otiier  as  a 
millwright. 
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ALEXANDER  STEPHENS,  Ese- 

X  HIS  gentlsnan,  the  author  of  several  useful  and  agreeable 
volumes,  and  the  late  editor  of  the  present  work,  was  bom  at 
El^ii,  in  North  Britnin,  about  the  year  1757.  He  was  the 
SMI  of  the  provost  of  that  dty,  Thomas  Stephens,  Esq.  by 
Miss  Fordyce. 

Alexander  Stephens  received  his  education  at  the  university 
of  Aberdeen,  which  he  kfl  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  for 
die  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  West  India  blands,  prin- 
cipally, it  would  seem,  with  a  view  to  add  to  his  stock  of 
information,  and  to  see  the  world.  At  Jamaica  he  became 
acquainted  with  John  Miller,  Esq.,  a  man  of  considerable 
eminence,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  that 
place,  from  whom  he  received  much  hospitable  attention,  and 
by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  most  respectable 
bmilies  on  the  island. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Stephens  purchased  a  com- 
mission in  the  81th  re^ment,  but  never  joined,  in  consequence 
of  that  corps  having  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  reduced. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  himself  a  member  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  continued 
in  the  pursuit  of  legal  studies  several  years.  He  had  re- 
peated invitations  to  the  bar,  but  constantly  declined  them,  in 
order  to  fbUow  the  bent  of  bis  own  inclinations,  which  led 
him  to  for^  the  dry  and  monotonous  intricacies  of  the  law 
in  favour  of  the  more  agreeable  and  fruitful  study  of  poetry, 
and  the  b^les  leltres. 

His  earliest  production  was  **  Jamtuca,"  a  descriptive  poem  j 
and  bis  next,  published  a  few  years  afterwards,  *'  The  Tem- 
plar," a  law  joumaL     But  those  of  his  works  which  have 
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been  most  popular,  are  the  volumes  of  "  Puldic  CharBcterst** 
edited  by  him  several  years  ago,  end  published  by  Sir 
Richard  Phillips ;  and  a  life  of  John  Horne  Tooke,  in  two 
volumes.  The  industry  of  Mr.  Stephens,  in  the  collection  of 
materials  for  his  biographical  works,  has  not  oftrai  been  sur* 
passed.  Besides  ensuring  the  authenticity  of  what  he  wrote 
by  personal  application  to  the  relations  and  fiiends  of  those 
individuals  whose  memoirs  be  desired  to  introduce,  he  was 
accustomed  to  commit  to  paper  the  most  trifling  memoranda 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  any  eminent  individual,  the 
moment  he  was  made  acquiunted  with  it.  Thus  a  great  deal 
of  information  was  preserve  j,  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  never  been  remembered,  but  for  the  promptness  and  in- 
dustry with  which  our  bit^rajAer  tiwaya  recorded  such  inci- 
dents, however  ^jurently  insignificant,  as  were  likely  at  any 
future  time  to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  The  immense  quanti^ 
of  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Stephens  has  left  behind>him  of  emi- 
nent living  persons,  is  a  striking  proof  how  unremitting  and 
ind^dgable  he  must  have  been  in  the  osUection  of  them. 

In  1792  Mr.  Stephens  married  Miss  Lewin,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Lewin,  Esq.  of  Broadfield  House,  Hertfordshire,  a 
gentieman  of  considerable  property,  and  commanding  t^cer 
<^  a  regiment  of  militia.  By  this  lady,  a  woman  of  fascinat- 
ing manners,  and  great  mental  oidawniraits,  he  had  three 
diiMren,  <»ie  of  whom  only  survives,  Thomas  Algernon 
Stephens,  Esq.,  late  a  lieitfenant  in  the  Royal  Scots,  with 
the  third  battalion  of  which  r^ment  be  served  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  iriiile  carrying  the  coltmrs  of  his  troop, 
received  a  severe  contusion  from  a  grape  shot,  which  carried 
away  part  of  the  staff. 

This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  note  from 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  which,  with  others  equally  gratifying  we 
happened  to  meet  with  among  Mr.  Stephens'  papers. 

•    *'  Kensington  Palace,  Jufy  1.  181B. 
"  Tlie  Duke  of  Kent  returns  his  best  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Stei^ens  for  hu  inteiwting  communication  of  yesterday. 
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upon  the  subject  of  the  gtdlant  conduct  of  his  old  corps  in  the 
late  desperately  fought  struggle  in  Flanders ;  indeed,  stmnge 
as  it  may  seem,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  lines  from 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  the  commanding  officer,  he  has 
not  received  a  sentence  from  the  battalion  since  those  memor- 
able days,  nor  any  certain  return  of  their  loss:  as  such, 
Mr.  Stephens'  letter  was  doubly  gratifying,  and  the  Duke  bc^ 
to  assure  him  that  he  very  highly  appreciates  it 

"  The  Duke  cannot  think  of  concluding  this  note  without 
offering  bis  sincere  congratulations  to  Mr,  Stephens  upon  the 
safety  of  his  gallant  son,  in  whose  welfare,  from  the  very  mo- 
mrait  he  was  first  introduced  to  him,  he  has  felt  a  personal  in- 
terest, as  it  was  impossible  to  see  him,  without  being  strongly 
prepossessed  in  his  favour. 

"  A.  Stepkem,  Esq." 

From  several  original  letters  and  notes  from  tlie  same  dis- 
tinguished individual  to  Mr.  Stephens,  we  select  the  following, 
as  honourable  to  the  active  kindness  of  the  Duke  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  young  gentleman  whose  interests  his  Royal  High- 
ness a{^eared  so  anxious  to  promote. 

"  Kensington  Palace,  April  16.   1818. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Kent  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  yesterday 
Mr.  Stephens'  &vour,  and  the  book  be  was  so  good  as  to 
send ;  and  now  requests  that  he  will  accept  his  best  thanks  for 
this  fresh  mark  of  attention.  The  voluOie  at  Brussels  being 
already  bound,  this  will  he  taken  there  by  the  Duke  on  his 
return,  in  order  to  be  done  up  in  a  similar  way ;  not  the 
smallest  inconvenience  therefore  has  arisen  from  the  drcum- 
stance  of  its  having  been  sent  in  its  present  state.  The  Duke 
being  a  great  deal  at  Windsor,  and  unwilling  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phens should  come  out  a  second  time  without  finding  him,  re- 
quests he  will  favour  him  with  a  note,  to  say  when  his  health 
is  sufficiently  re-established  to  admit  of  his  coming  to  Ken- 
sington, that  an  hour  may  then  be  fixed  for  receiving  bis 
visit  The  Duke  is  hi^py  to  find  that  Ensign  Stephens  returned 
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to  his  Station  within  his  time;  and  Mr.  Stefrfiens  may  be  as- 
sured, that  he  shall  not  be  orerlooked  the  moment  a  lieute- 
nancy for  purchase  becomes  vacant,  and  there  is  no  senior 
ensign  ready  to  ^ve  the  money. 

'.'  Mr.  Stephens  being  already  apprised  of  the  high  opinion 
the  Duke  entertains  of  his  son's  character  and  promise  as  an 
officer,  wiirgive  him  credit,  when  he  assures  him  of  the  plea- 
sure he  shall  derive  from  being  able  at  any  time  to  forward 
tbat  advancement,  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled." 

"  A  Stephens,  Esq." 

Besides  enjoying  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  Mr.  Stephens  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  Earl 
of  Fife,  Dr.  Geddes,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  John  Home 
Tooke,  Sir  Francis  fiurdett,  Sir  Phillip  Francis,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  Mrs.  Thicknesse,  Mrs.  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  Mr. 
Curran,  and  several  other  distinguished  characters  of  the  age. 
He  was  related  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  whose  claim  to 
that  title  he  pleaded  with  memorable  success  in  the  House  of 
2..ords.  This  case  resembled  in  some  degree  the  one  decided 
two  or  three  years  ago  respecting  the  Huntingdon  peerage. 
On  both  occa^ons  the  issues  were  favourable  to  the  parties 
preferring  the  claim. 

Although  a  men,  on  the  whole,  of  retireil  habits,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens often  interested  himself  in  the  concerns  of  the  parish 
(Chekea)  in  which  he  resided;  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  zeal  with  which,  he  advocated  measures  likely  to  prove  be- 
neficial to  it.  He  was  chairman  of  the  city  of  London  when 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Aris,  of  Cold  Bath  Fields  prison 
notoriety,  was  arraigned ;  the  petition  respecting  him  pre-  ' 
sented  to  parliament,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  his  dis- 
missal from  the  post  he  had  so  much  abused,  was  drawn  up 
by  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

The  foUowing  bteresting  piece  of  auto>bic^raphy,  as  it 
respects  his  opinions  of  books  and  men,  was  discovered  among 
the  posthumous  papers  of  Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  a  curious  di>- 
cument,  and  worthy  of  preservation :  we  print  it  from  one  of 
bis  common-place  books. 

D.a.t.zsdt,y  Google 
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"  Myself. 

"  An  hamble  and  obscure  man.  —  I  live  in  town  tbat  i  may 
preserve  my  indepeadence.  —  I  live  on  tlie  noithem  side  of 
the  metropolis.  —  My  house  exhibits  a  charming  view  of  nabire 
in  her  gayest  and  richest  atdre.  —  In  this  rus  in  urbe,  or  town 
and  country-house  of  a  man  of  small  fortune,  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  sodety,  and  within  the  vei^  of  retirement,  I  live  at  my 
ease,  and  contemplate  nature  and  society  as  occasion  may  serve. 
The  street  in  which  I  live  issu^  as  it  were  irom  a  &shionable 
square,  and  ends  in  the  country :  the  vista  of  one  end  pre- 
sents the  busy  haunts  of  men ;  that  of  the  other,  the  genUe 
slope  of  Primrose-Hill,  and  the  bolder  and  more  masculine 
aspect  of  Hampstead,  with  the  houses  rising  like  the  rows  of 
an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  intermingled  with  plantadmis, 
steeples,  houses,  and  gardens. 

"  My  house  —  at  least  that  part  of  it  occupied  by  myself, 
presents  a  transcript  of  my  sentiments.  The  study,  or  what 
people  affect  to  term  the  library,  is  composed  of  about  tliree 
hundred  volumes  only.  I  have  collected  some  of  the  best 
works  on  natural  history ;  a  series  of  English  poets,  and  most 
of  our  historians,  and  shall  soon  be  able,  I  trust,  to. possess  all 
che  books  &vourable  to  the  libntf ,  or  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  my  fixed  opinions,  —  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

"  Tacitns  ranks  high  in  this  number,  and  has  a  ccmspicuous 
station  assigned  to  him  —  but  it  is  not  the  pedantic  Tacitus  of 
Gordon,  nor  the  translation  of  Murphy,  a  man  whose  soul 
could  never  move  in  unison  with  that  of  the  original  —  it  is  the 
Tacitus  of  Rome  —  of  Rome,  which,  even  in  her  declining 
days,  possessed  a  noble-minded  citizen,  worthy  of  her  ancient 
liber^. 

"  Lucan  stands  next  to  Tacitus ;  and  I  admire  the  text  still 
more  than  the  plates,  although  engraved  by  the  first  artists  of 
the  £nglish  school. 

*'  Xenophon,  ignorantly  quoted  fay  the  zealots  of  absolute 
monarchy ;  and  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  quoted  by  scholan 
of  every  description,  exhibit  their  plain  Kussi*  bindings  to  the 
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eye  of  the  i^iectator.  Virgil  and  Horace  are  admitted  —  but 
they  shrink  back  and  keep  at  a  reverential  distance,  as  venal 
genius  shonld  stand  abashed  in  the  presence  of  i^rtue: 
indeed,  they  would  not  find  a  place  in  so  conspicuous  a  situ- 
ation, were  it  not  that  the  one  wrote  a  verse  in  favour  of  liberty 
(Bthii  datOem  Jura  Catonem);  and  that  the  other,  although 
the  flatterer  of  a  base  prince,  could  not  be  induced  to  write 
against  llie  glorious  cause  for  which  he  had  fought— and 
fought  but  badly :  — 

Et  noD  baie  relicts  paHnella. 

*<  Alexander  enclosed  Homer  in  the  precious  casket  form- 
erly belonpng  to  Darius.  —  I  do  not  possess  the  Oriental 
covering  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  am  therefore  content  to 
enclose  the  poet  of  Ancient  Greece  between  a  couple  of 
boards  covered  with  Morocco. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  inconsistent  Hume,  the  abject  npolo^st 
of  the  Stewarts  in  his  history,  and  the  barefaced  republican 
in  his  miscellanies,  I  place  an  avowed  republican  throughout. 
An  excellent  work  is  on  the  other  a<de  of  him,  Blackstone. 

'■  On  the  file  to  the  right-hand,  and  in  the  place  of  honor, 
are  to  be  found  those  books  in  our  vernacular  language  which 
I  esteem  most.  —  Milton,  the  pride,  Sidney,  the  ornament,  of 
our  nation ;  and  Locke,  more  fortunate  than  either  of  them, 
who  was  the  first  to  maintain  the  Revolution  of  168S,  on  the 
broad  principles  of  public  liberty  —  that  revolution  which  the 
brave  and  intrepid  Ludlow —  a  soldier,  yet  a  citizen,  —  member 
for  Hull.  All  these  are  of  the  Holies'  approved  edition ;  for 
that  respectable  friend  to  liberty  employed  a  portion  of  his 
fortune  in  publishing  books  that  had  a  tendency  to  promote 
public  virtue,  and,  with  a  laudable  zeal,  presented  them  to  all 
the  public  libraries  in  Europe  and  America.  The  vindicta, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  caps  of  liberty,  with  which  the  bindings 
are  adorned,  are  still  visible  in  Berne  and  Geneva ;  but  I 
suspect  that  they  have  been  wholly  obliterated  at  Madrid, 
St  Petersburgh,  and  Berlin  I   Even  in  the   royal   library  at 
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London,  and  in  the  Biiti^  Museum,  whiu^  has  a  cbancelkar 
and  bishops  for  cui^l»r%  they  are  b^pwuiig  to  be  effaced  h^  (me! 

■"  Kext  to .  Locke,  I  have  pibced  Geoige  Bucbntuui ;  for  I 
have  leamei},  and  I  now  find  it.  tmei  tb*t .  it  was  a.  countiy 
which  never  could  preserve  freedom  to  itself,  that  its  great 
principles  were  inculcated  more  than  two  e«)turitis  and  a  half 
since. 

"  Lord  Shaftesbnry  (ftwrnerl;  a  friend  to  liberty)  is  placed 
at  a  little  distance. 

*'  So  much  for  the  RepuUic  of  Letters.  My  furniture  will 
perhaps  exhibit  my  principles  as  weQ  as  my  books. 

<*  Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  print  of  the  Marquis  of  Lands- 
downe,  to  which,  after  due  trial,  I  hope  to  add  that  of  his  two 
sons,  Lord  Wycombe,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty.  I  placed  his 
Lordship,  when  Earl  of  Shelburne,  in  that  conspicuous  situation, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  America;  a  peace 
that  rendered  him  unpopular,  because  he  did  not  condescend 
to  employ  the  viilgar  and  obvious  means  of  applause,  and  was 
disabled  by  an  unjust  and  badly  conducted  war  to  make  a 
better.  He  thus  received  some  of  the  odium  of  an  unjust  war ; 
and  those  with  whom  it  had  originated,  and  some  of  those  - 
who  had  opposed  it,  actually  bad  the  unprincipled  ef&onteiy 
to  revile  him,  because  an  unjust  and  glorious  war  could  not 
be  followed  by  an  advantageous  peace  \  His  letter  to  the  sfaerifT 
of  Wilts,  while  in  po«-er,  his  avowed  opinion  for  a.  refoem  in 
parliament,  bis  attempt,  if  not  to  disband  a  standing  army,  at 
least  to  render  it  less  hurtful,  by  recruiting  it  in  the  manner  of 
a  militia ;  in  short,  the  circumstance  of  his  being  tfae  j&^ 
minister  in  our  own  time  that  ever  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
people;  all  these  considerations  have  procured  him  the  proud 
pre-eminence  he  now  holds  in  my  closet. 

"  To  the  right  is  Charles  James  Fox ;  he  was  placed  there 
several  years  ago ;  and,  on  the  coalition,  I  veiled  tfae  print 
over  with  a  jw'ni  curtain.     On  the  beginning  of  the  presoit 

disastrous  contest,  I  lif^  up  the  comer On   Saturday, 

June,  1796,  {two  days  before  fae' was .  chaired,)  I  uncovered 
his  face,  and  would   have   taken   it  entirely  off,  but  that  I 
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have  long  tf  tidied  A»  character.  I  tlierefore  keep  it  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  gilt  nails,  aod  ready  to  be 
veiled  agun,  as  occasion  nay  serve. 

"  On  the  right,  is  John  Dunning,  (Lord  Ashburton,)  in  whom 
I  kist  a  fiicnd.  A  lawyer,  and  yet  a  friend  to  liber^,  who 
bad  .the  great  conatUntional  lawyer,  Selden,  in  bis  eye,  and 
13>er^  in  bis  heart. 

"  A  litde  below  stands  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  whose 
poblic  cooduct  has  been  bold,  masculine,  and  determined.  — 
Will  he  realise  the  lines  be  bos  written  ? 

"  Over  a  map  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  with  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  Thames  and  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  surrounded 
by  admirals,  in  the  back  ground,  is  placed  J.  H.  Tooke,  who 
has  lately  addressed  the  people  in  the  style  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus ;  and  who,  although  no  naval  man,  has  promised  to  stop 
the  leak  tkat  lets  out  the  public  money. 

"  In  a  dreary  corner,  adumbrated  by  the  works  of 
Burke,  and  Reeves,  and  immediately  beneath  a  wooden  cut 
of  Julian  the  apostate,  is  the  portrait  of  William  Fitt.  All 
the  artists  have  found  it  dii&cult  to  hit  off  his  countenance ; 
perhaps  because  so  changeable ;  the  candour  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  his  youth,  his  own  talents,  and  a  partiality,  perhaps 
unjust,  and  assuredly  ill-placed  in  behalf  of  his  honoured 
father,  first  induced  me  to  become  a  purchaser  of  this  venal 
orator,  who,  in  the  language  of  Syphax,  would  "teach  th6 
hoary  NumitUan  guile."  Tete  a  tele  wltli  him,  appears  that  bra- 
zen senator  Hebry  Dundas,  the  most  extraordinary  man  of 
his  time,  who  goes  to  Scotland  on  a  shooting  expedition  for 
six  weeks,  and  actually  returns  with  sixteen  peers  and  forty- 
five  commoners,  in  the  fob  of  his  black  velvet  breeches  I 

"  Allow  me  to  do  justice  to  this  man ;  he  is  both  merry  and 
wise,  for  he  has  assisted  at  the  spending  of  from  2ao  to  220 
millions  of  money ;  and  yet  his  own  fortune,  us  if  by  a  miracle, 
has  nimbly  increased.  This  is  somewhat  like  a  well,  1  once 
saw  in  his  native  country,  which  always  flowed  freely  at  ebb 
tide  I 

"  Jjct  me  do  justice,  however,  to  the  right  honourable  gen-  _ 
E  E  2- 
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tlerosn:   be  tiad  many  prirate  virtues,  wbidi  deserre   to  be 
recc^ized  even  by  the  bitterest  of  his  political  opponents. 

"  In  this  same  comer,  I  had  once  attempted  to  cnun  Charles 
Jenkinson,  I.(Hd  Hawkesbury,  and  the  l^arl  of  IdTerpooI ; 
bnt  I  found  bis  Lordship  very  i^,  and  tmmxonumdatingy 
so  that  he  would  not  fit  the  intendoe.  Lra^  Lougli- 
borough,  however,  on  being  ^plled,  fitted  instantly,  which 
some  mf^  attribute  to  the  thinness  of  his  body,  and  tlie  mea- 
gerness  of  his  visage,  which  seem  determined  to  realise  the 
personification  of  one  of  our  En^ish  satirists. 

A  pert  prim  prater,  Sec. 

"  My  principles  being  always  congenial  to  tbose  that  seated 
the  Pope  of  Rome  on  the  throne,  I  preserve  a  series  of  their 
portraits.  I  removed  one  great  personage  at  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war,  and  another,  since  his  conduct  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  into  the  dark  comer. 

"  Towards  the  right,  and  immediately  over  a  bust  of  Marcus 
Junius  Brutus,  with  the  Ides  of  March  on  the  pedestal,  is 
placed  a  print  of  £^1  Stanhope.  His  eye  turns  rather  towards 
the  unaccommodating  Cassius,  but  his  features  are  bold  and 
manly. 

"  Honest  James  Martin,"  with  a  fine  Roman  cast  coun- 
tenance, and  exactly  as  when  I  dined  with  him  at  Brand 
Holies,  stands  over  the  fire  place.  I  would  to  God  that  we 
had  but  200  such  as  the  member  for  Tewkesbury  in  the 
Aigean  staUes. 

"  Mr.  Grey  has  an  honourable  part  assigned  to  him,  which 
he  occupies  in  the  room  of  Sir  C,  his  &ther,  whom  I  unhung 
at  the  very  time  he  was  refi-eshing  himself  under  his  own 
laurels  at  Martinico.  I  would  have  placed  Captain  Cochran^ 
of  the  navy,  in  his  stead,  but  that  I  could  not  find  an  engrav- 
ing of  hinu 

"  Lord  Effingham,  in  the  last  war,  and  this  gallant  and  able 
officer  in  the  present,  exhibit  rare  but  honourable  instances 
of  military  and  naval  int^rily.  —  0  si  sic  omnes !" 
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Mr.  Stephens  wrote  a  great  ieai  for  the  periodical  press. 
The  pages  of  the  Analytical  Review  abound  in  learned  and 
ingenious  articles  from  his  pen.  He  was  also  a  very  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Monthly  Magazine.  Be»des  papers  on  the 
belles  lettres,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  biographical 
notices  for  that  journal.  *'  In  &cility  of  biographical  writings 
(says  the  Editor,)  and  in  extent  of  information  on  the  lives 
and  actions  ofthecont^nporary  generation,  he  was  equalled  by 
no  writer  of  his  age.  His  industry  and  integrity  are  proved 
by  naming  the  works  which  proceeded  from  his  pen,  and 
though  every  variety  of  character  passed  in  review  before  him, 
be  never  wrote  an  ill-natured  paragraph,  or  aided  the  pro- 
pagation of  calumny." 

Mr.  Stephens's  constitution  was  much  impaired  by  intense 
study,  added  to  the  immoderate  use  of  coldiam  and  other 
quack  medicines,  on  the  efficacy  of  which  he  placed  great 
reliance.  He  suffered  severely  from  the  gout  for  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly,  at  his  residence 
of  Park  House,  Chelsea,  February  24th,  1S21. 

tJis  figure  was  tall  and  commanding;  his  voice  powerful, 
bis  general  deportment  graceful,  and  his  manners  particularly 
gendemaiilike  and  conciliating. 

In  the  course  <^  his  life  Mr.  Stephens  had  three  times 
visited  the  Continent,  and  travelled  over  France,  Holland,  and 
Flanders. 

T&ejbllawing  is  a  List  of  his  ackatmledged  Productions, 

1.  Jamaica;  a  poem. 

2.  The  Templar. 

a.  A  History  of  the  Wars  which  arose  out  of  the  French 
Revolution;  2  vols.  4lo.  1803. 

4.  Memoirs  of  John  Home  Tooke;  8vo.  181S. 

5.  The  nine  first  volumes  of  the  Public  Characters. 

6.  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son. 

7.  A  Translation  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

8.  The  Annual  Biography;  vols.  ],  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  with 
several  anonymous  pamphlets  on  various  subjects. 
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In  the  notice  of  this  gentleman,  i^ven  in  &e  Biograpliical 
Bicttonai^  of  Living  Authors,  die  Editor  spe&ks  tiS  him  \rith 
unjustifiable  impertinence  as  a  "  literary  adventurer,"  and  of 
his  works  with  the  same  flippant  and  gratuitoiw  disrespect. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  an  atta^  altogether 
•o  unprovoked  and  ungaieroos,  did  it  not  immediately  occur 
'  to  us,  that  the  pubtisher  of  the  imitation  of  the  old  Monthly 
Magazine,  (and  the  person  with  whom  the  DicUonazy  ci 
Living  Audiors  ori^ated,)  could  be  supposed  to  have  no 
very  friendly  feelings  towards  a  fieqaent  and  impcxtimt  con- 
tributor to  the  woric  be  desired  to  supersede;  so  far  flroin 
beuif^  as  he  is  there  represented,  a  "  literary  adventurer," 
Mr.  Stephens  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  devoted 
himadf  to  Hterary  pursuits  more  as  an  amusement  than  as  a 
source  of  profit.  "" 
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JOHjr  HATSELL,  Esg. 

CHIEF   ClAiK    of   the    HOUSE   OF    COMMONS. 

Of  this  gentleman  but  littio  inronnation  has  been  recorded 
beyond  the  notices  we  have  been  enabled  to  gleaa  from  bis 
own  publications. 

MV.  Hntsell  appears  to  have  been  bred  at  Cambridge. 
Certain  it  is,  that  on  the  28th  of  May,  1 764,  when  he  was 
clerk-assistant,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  House, 
for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  attend  flie  election  of  a  high 
steward  for  that  University,  during  the  great  contest  between 
th«  B^rls  of  Hardwicke  and  Sandmch. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  I7€0,  in  consequence  of  the  rec6ni- 
mendation  of  Dr.  Akenside,  be  was  appointed  clerk-assistant 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  late  Mr.  Dyson,  to  whom 
he  was  unknown.  On  his  nomination,  lie  jiroceeded  towards 
the  table,  in  the  customary  maimer,  when  the  Right  Honourable 
Arthur  Onslow,  then  Speakei-,  addressed  him  aloud  in  the 
'following  terms:  **The  clerk  has  appointed  you  tu  be  hts 
clerk-assistant ;  but  now  you  are  appointed,  you  are  the  clerk 
of  the  House;  you  are  my  clerk ;"  then,  by  his  direction,  he 
took  his  seat  at  the  table.  He  remained  for  many  years  in 
this^  whidh  is  a  station  of  great  confidence  and  labour,  nnd 
when  Mr.  Dyson  retired,  be  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Tyrwhilt,  as  the  successor  of  the  former.  The 
office  of  "  Clerk  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,"  or 
"  Under  Clerk  of  the  Parliamenls,  to  ntteod  the  Hou>>e  of 
Cominons,"  is  granted  by  the  king  for  life  by  letters  patent, 
■with  a  Salary  of  iO/.  a  year;  but  it  is  a  place  of  great  emolument. 

In  177^  he  published  the  first  volume  of  an  important  work, 
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entitled, "  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commonly 
with  ObservaUons,"  in  4to.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Rig^t 
Honourable  Jeremiah  Dyson,  cofTerer  to  His  Majesty's  boos^ 
hold,  &C.  "The  following. cases,"  says  he  in  the  Prebce* 
"  are  part  of  a  larger  collection,  extracted  from  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  parliamentary  records. 
The  compiler  of  these  has  always  been  of  opinion]  that  the 
easiest  method  of  conveying  to  the  publl*  the  very  useful  in- 
formation contained  in  those  voluminous  collections,  is,  to 
select  particular  heads  or  titles;  and  having  brought  lc^;ether 
every  tbing  that  has  reference  to  any  of  thfise  heads,  to 
digest  the  whole  in  a  chronological  order,  and  to  publish  it  in 
a  separate  volume.  He  has  upon  this  principle,  ventured  to 
send  fiirth  this  work,  relating  to  privileges  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  only  by  way  of  specimen,  and  as  an 
example  for  those  who  may  adopt  this  idea,  and  who  may 
have  more  leisure  to  pursue  so  laborious  an  undertaking. 

"  The  reader  will  not  suppose  that  the  observations  on  the 
several  cases  are  made  with  a  view  of  declaring  what  the  law 
of  privilege  is,  in  the  instances  to  which  these  observations 
refer ;  they  arc  designed  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  particular  points,  and  in  some  degree  to  asdst  him 
in  forming  his  own  opinion  upon  that  question.  This  wnxk 
ought,  tlierefore,  to  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  an  Index, 
or  a  chronological  abridgment  of  the  cases  to  be  found  upon 
this  subject.  The  public  cannot  but  suppose  that,  uotwith- 
sunding  bis  most  accurate  search,  many  instances  must  have 
escaped  his  observation;  he  has  however  endeavoured,  with 
great  diligence,  to  examine  every  work  which  he  thought 
might  contain  any  thing  relating  to  this  matter ;  and  pretends 
to  no  other  merit  than  the  having  faithfully  extracted  and 
published  what  appeared  to  him  essential  for  the  information 
of  the  reader." 

The  work  is  divided  Into  five  chapters.  The  first  contains 
precedents  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  end  of  the  reign  (^ 
Htnry  VIII.;  the  second  occupies  the  interval  to  the  demise 
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of  Elscabeth ;  tbe  third  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
end  of  the  parliament  of  lC28t  while  the  fourth  and  6fth  are 
occupied  with  additional  cases  and  (he  Appendix. 

Of  this  volume,  which  was  publislied  by  Dodsley,  a  second 
edition  was  printed  in  17S5;  in  the  course  of  which  year,  also 
appeared  a  second  ediUon  of  the  second  volume,  dedicated  to  the 
Right  HoD.,CharlesW.  Cornwall,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. .  The  aftistance  which  Mr.  Hatsetl  obtained  upon 
this  occasion  is  gratefully  acknowledged  in  the  remarks:  "  It 
will  be  Impossible  to  peruse  a  page  of  the  following  work, 
without  observing  the  great  advantage  that  it  derives  from  the 
notes  and  observations  of  Mr.  Onslow,  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  have  been  very  obligingly  com~ 
municated  upon  this  occasion  by  his  son,  the  present  Lord 
Onslow."  "  It  would  be  impertinent  in  the  editor  of  this 
collection  to  suppose,"  adds  he,  "  that  any  thing  which  he 
can  say,  will  add  to  tbe  reputation  of  a  character  so  truly 
eminent  as  that  of  Mr,  Onslow;  but^  as  it  was  under  tbe 
patronage,  and  from  tbe  instructions  of  that  excellent  man,  that 
he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  his  parliamentary  knowledge; 
and,  when  Mr.  Onslow  retired  from  a  public  station,a£  it  was 
permitted  to  the  compiler  of  this  work  to  visit  him  in  that 
retirement,  and  to  hear  there  observations  on  the  law  and 
constitution  of  this  government,  which,  particularly  in  the 
company  of  young  persons,  Mr.  Onslow  was  fond  of  com- 
municating he  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  indulge  himself  for 
a  moment  in  recollecting  those  virtues  which  distinguished  that 
respectable  character,  and  in  endeavouring  to  point  them  out  as 
patterns  of  imitation  to  all  who  may  wish  to  tread  in  his  stq)s. 
Superadded  to  his  great  and  accurate  knowledge  of  tbe 
history  of  this  country,  and  of  the  minuter  forms  and  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament,  the  distinguished  feature  of  Mr.  On- 
slow's public  character  was  a  regard  and  veneration  for  the 
British  constitution,  as  it  was  declared  and  established  at  the 
Bevolutton.  This  was  the  favourite  topic  of  his  discourse ; 
and  it  appeared  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  through 
life,  .that,  to  maintain  ihis  pure  and  inviolate,  was  the  object 
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«t  whicli  he  alwflys^aimed.  -  Ir  prirate  life^  though  he  held 
the  office  of  i^esker  (^  the  House  of  Oommons  for  above  three 
and  thirty  yenrs,  snd  during  pert  of  that  time  enjoyed  tire 
lucrative  office  of  treasurer  of  the  naVy,  it  is  an  anecdote  per- 
fectly well  known,  that  on  his  quitting  the  chair  in  l/fil,  his 
inoome  from  his  private  fortune,  which  had  always  been 
inconsiderable,  was  rather  lees  than  ir  had  been  in  1727, 
when  be  was  first  elected  into  it.  These  two  circum- 
stances in  Mr.  Onslow's  character."  adds  be,  **  are  in 
tbemselves  sufficient  to  render  the  memory  of  that  cha- 
racter revered  snd  respected  by  alt  the  work);  but  the 
recollection  of  them  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  the  Editor 
of  this  work,  who,  amongst  the  many  fortunate  events  that 
have  attended  him  through  life,  thinks  this  one  of  the  most 
considerable,  that,  in  a  very  early  period  of  it,  he  was  intro- 
duced and  placed  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  ao  respect- 
able a  man ;  from  whose  instructions,  and  by  whose  example, 
he  was  confirmed  in  a  sincere  love  and  reverence  for  those 
principles  of  the  constitution  which  form  the  basis  of  this  free 
government,  the  strict  olwerTation  and  adherence  to  which 
principles,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  as  of  the  people, 
can  alone  maintain  this  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
invaluable  blessings,  which  have  deservedly  drawn  this  eulo- 
gium  from  the  beat  informed  writers  of  ever}-  nation  in  Europe. 
That  as  this  is  the  only  constitution  which,  from  the  earliest 
history  of  mankind,  has  had  for  its  direct  object  *  Political 
Liberty ;'  so  there  is  ^one  other,  in  which  th6  laws  are  so 
well  calculated  to  secure  and  defend  the  life,  the  property, 
and  the  personal  liberty  of  every  individual."  The  titles 
noticed  in  this  volnme,  are  the  followir^ ; — <■  M^b«^" 
."  Ruka  of  Proceeding," — "  Speaker," — «  Clerk,"-^"  Feesj" 
"  King,"  and  "  Appendix."  The  third  volume  relates  to 
the  "  X.ords"  and  '*  Supply,"  and  concludes,  like  the  former, 
with  an  Appeodix. 

Tliroughout  the  whole  of  this  Work,  Mr.  Hatyell  stoutly 
^serts  the  rights  and  privilt^cs  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  Cbarke  I„  ami   luii  minister)  Strallbrd,  experiena',  by 
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turns,  his  indignatiwi.—"  Bbding  it  was  ihipossible,"  says  he, 
voLiii.  chap.  5.  p.  19S,  «to  preratl  onanyHoase  of  Conunom, 
(of  which  he  had  tried  three  in  three  yean,)  to  comply  with 
bis  exorbitant  ideos  of  regal  prerogative,  or  to  give  coante- 
nance  to  the  Arbitrary  measures  of  his  ministers,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  restraint,  and  accordingly  introduced  such  a 
system  of  tyranny  into  every  part  of  the  government,  that  the 
con^itution  whs  entirely  destroyed  and  lost  in  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  Notwithstanding  that  he  had  so  lately  given  the 
most  solemn  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  he  now  as 
publicly  violated  tt  in  every  instance:  I.  He,  by  his  circular- 
letters  to  the  Lords-lieutenants  of  counUes,  exacted  loans  and 
benevolences  without  pretence  of  law ;  and  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune and  rank  in  the  country  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
contribute :  tonnage  and  poundage  were  taken  without  tfae 
consent  of  Parliament ;  and  euch  as  would  not  submit  to  pay, 
bad  their  good»  seized,  their  persons  imprisoned,  and  heavy 
fines  imposed  upon  them.  2.  The  rigorous' powers  of  the 
Star  Chamber  were  executed  with  unlimited  severity;  and  the 
most  trifling  offences  were  punished  without  mercy.  3.  Sol- 
diers were  billetted  in  the  houses  of  private  persona.  4.  And 
martial  law  executed,  attended  with  the  most  provoking  out- 
rages committed  by  the  soldiers.  Add  to  these,  the  grievous 
imposition  of  ship-money;  thecruehies-exerdsedby  the  High- 
Commissioned  Court;  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  forest 
laws,  and  the  severe  administration  of  ecclesiastical  a^irs, 
tegetfrar  with  the  tyrannical  oppressions  in  the  government  of 
Scodand  and  of  Ireland,  under  t/iat  able  arch-traitor  the  Earl 
ef  Sir^lbrd  i  and  we  shall  have  such  a  regular  and  compre- 
hensive plan  of  arbitrary  government,  as  was  not  to  be  exceeded 
in  the  most  despotic  states  of  Europe.  But  what  rendered 
alt  this  most  odious  and  terrible  was,  that  his  government  was 
80  administered  under  pretence  of  law ;  and  the  courts  of 
justice  were  filled  with  wretches  ready  to  declare  the  will  of 
the  Prince  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Hitherto  the  people 
might  have  submitted;  but,  as  Lord  Clarendon  observes*, 
"  Lord  Clarendon's  Hiitory  of  ibc  Kcbcllion,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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*  when  they  taw  m  a  court  of  law  (that  law  which  gare  them 
a  title  to,  and  poasesuon  of  all  ther  had,)  reasons  of  state 
lilted  as  elements  of  law ;  judges  as  sharp-sighted  as  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  state;  judgment  of 
law  grounded  on  matter  of  feet,  of  which  there  was  neither 
enquiry  nor  proof,  the  burthen  became  intolerable.' " 

Mr.  Hatsell  often  animadverts  on  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Parliamentary  History,  who  wish  to  palliate  the 
conduct  of  Charles  I. ;  and  blames  Mr.  Hume  for  omitting  to 
distinguish  between  the  engagement  and  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  supposed  to  be  incidetit  to  the  prerugative. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  resigned  his  office  in  the  year 
1795,  with  that  propriety  and  discernment  of  time,  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  of  the  "  atatis  insidia,"  which  uniformly 
distinguished  his  very  useAil  and  honoarable  life.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Addington,  announced  Mr.  Hataell's  intended  reslgoation 
in  a  manner  which  did  hopour  to  the  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
^ip,  and  to  his  sense  of  the  loss  of  so  able  a  servant  of  the 
public  The  House  were  unanimous  in  their  applause.  Mr. 
Pitt  seconded  the  Speaker,  and  pronounced  also  his  testimony. 

Mr,  Hatsell  departed  this  life  at  Marden  Park,  near  God- 
stone,  Surrey,  in  his  7&tb  year. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement,  Mr.  Hatsell  shared  the 
profits  dT  his  lucrative  office  with  Mr.  Ley,  and  subsieqoentty 
with  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Hatsell,  educated  at  Queen's  Cc^ 
lege,  Cambridge,  did  not  foi^t  in  ok!  age  the  nae  and 
enjoyment  of  the  classical  acquirements  of  early  youth.  Ib 
manners,  he  was  mild  and  conciliating :  a  perfect  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  and  rich  in  anecdotes  of  public  men  and 
public  events  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
enjoyed  his  faculties,  and  a  comfortable  state  of  health,  to  the 
last.  After  having  read  prayers  to  his  family  on  Saturday 
evening,  October  Htb,  18!20,  he  was  seized  in  the  njgfat  by  an 
apoplectic  affection,  which  terminated  his  life  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Sunday.  His  volumes  of  "  Precedents  f£ 
Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons"  are  well  known,  add 
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the  wOTk  will  long  turvive  him  as  the  text-book  resorted  to 
in  all  cases  of  difficulty. 

At  the  time  of  bis  deadi,  Mr.  Hatseil  was,  we  believe,  the 
senior  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  his  remains  were 
removed,  on  Oct.  24,^from  Marden  Pork,  for  interment  in  the 
Temple  Church.  A  hearse,  with  hx  horses,  was  followed  by 
six  mourning  coaches  with  six  horses  each,  and  several  pri-' 
vate  carriages.  The  chief  mourners  were  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ponys, 
William  Ley,  and  Charles  Hoare,  Esq.  who  proceeded  in 
the  first  coach.  Jeremiah  Dyson,  John  Henry  Leigh,  John 
Hickman,  and  George  WLittam,  Eaqrs.  the  four  principal 
.  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proceeded  in  the  second 
carnage.  The  other  carriages  contained  several  gentlemen 
belouj^ng  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  some  of  the  do- 
mestics of  his  household.  On  entering  the  great  hall,  in  the 
Temple,  the  procession  was  met  by  the  Recorder,  Mr,  Baron 
Maseres,  and  other  Benchers,  in  their  robes,  together  with 
a  number  of  gentlemen  and  officers  in  their  gowns,  and  other 
rc^lia  of  office :  afier  laying  a  short  time  in  state  in  the  middle 
of  the  hail,  the  whole  proceeded  in  a  solemn  walking  pro- 
cession to  the  Temple  Church.  On  entering  the  fine  Gothic 
building,  the  solemn  dirge  of  the  Dead  March  in  Sanl  was 
struck  up  on  the  organ ;  on  which  incomparable  instrament 
two  appropriate  Anthems  were  performed  in  the  course  of  the 
fiineral  ceremony;  after  which  the  body  was  deposited  in  the 
vault.  A  favorable  notice  of  Mr.  Hatseil  occurs  in  that  ad- 
mirable satire,  **  The  Pursaits  <^  ]Jteratm«." 
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i.  tria  eminent  sriUt  whose  untimely  fiite  has  excited  such 
Tery  deep  and  general  concern  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Stothan],  Esq.  R.  A^  and  vtas  bom  July  fith  1787.  He 
derek^ted  at  a  very  early  nge  a  tal^it  for.drawing,  and  whilst 
yet  in  boyhood,  entered  himself  as.  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy  where  he  soon  attracted  notice  (<n  the  correctness 
and  facili^  with  which  he  executed  copies  from  the  antique 
scuIptnreB. 

One  of  his  first  performances  of  note  was  daring  his  stay  at 
Burleigh,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exetei',  whither  he  ac- 
companied his  fother,  who  was  employed  to  decorate  the 
ground  staircase  of  ^at  house  wkh  his  masterly  pencil. 

He  received  his  ticket  as  student  in  the  Life  Aca'demy,  and 
formed  the  resolation  of  beeoming  an  historical  painter.  From 
this  branch  of  the  art,  however,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion ncclurively  to  the  ittnstration  erf*  our  national  antiquities, 
more  particularly  in  a  path  which  had  hitherto  been  but  im- 
perfectly explored  —  the  deHueation  of  the  sculptured*  effigies 
erected  in  our  Marches  as  mnnoriah  for  the  dead.  That 
eminent  antiquary,  Mr.  Gough,  it  is  true,  had  compiled  a 
work  of  great  labour  and  merit  on  the  subject ;  but  the  en- 
gravings which  accompanied  it  (though  much  superior  to  any 
that  bad  preceded  them)  formed  a  secondary  object,  and  could 
by  DO  means  be  depended  on  for  accuracy,  or  affiird  a  correct 
knowledge  of  tlie  mtnutiie  of  antient  costume. 

In  1810,  Mr.  C  Stothard  painted  a  spirited  picture,  re- 
presenting the  murder  of  Richard  IL  at  Pomfi-et  Castle, 
in  which  the  costun^e  of  the  time  was  strictly  adhered  to: 
the  portrait  of  the  monarch  was  taken   from   his  ^gy  in 
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Westtninpter  Abbey.    Thin  piaure  was  «hibited  at  SonwrMt 
House,  in  1811. 

In  the  same  ye^r  he  publidied  hia  first  number  of  the 
**  Monumental  Bffigiea  of  Great  Britain,"  the  <rf))ects  oi  which, 
he  detailed  in  the  sdveitisement  which  acconqjanied  the  pub- 
lication. These  were,  to  afford  thebistorical  painter  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  costume  adopted  in  England,  from  an  earlyi 
period  of  faistory,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  to  illtiitrate, 
at  the  same  time,  history  aJid  biography;  and,  lastly,  to  assist 
the  stage  in  selecting  its  costume  with  propriety,  for  the  plays 
of  our  great  dramatic  bard.  In  reference  to  his  plao  of  pro- 
flecutiug  his  work,  Mr.  C.  Stothard  liberally  acknowledged, 
that  he  owed  the  determinallon  of  executing  the  etchinga  with 
his  own  band,  to  having  seen  a  few  uupubli^ed  etchings  by 
tbe  Rev.  T.  Kerrich  of  Cambridge,  from  monuments  in  the 
Daminicans  and  other  churches  in  Paris,  "  which  claim,"  he 
adds,  "  the  highest  praise  that  can  be.  bestowed."  For  the 
subsequeat  friendship  of  Mr.  Kerrich,  and  his  candid  cri- 
ticism in  the  progress  of  the'  nark,  Mr.  C.  Stothard,  on  all 
occasions,  expressed  himself  much  indebted. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  C.  Stothard  as  an  artist,  and  the  depth 
and  accuracy  of  his  research  in  the  objects  connected  with  his 
pursuit,  soon  obtained  for  him  a  distinguished  reputation  as  an. 
antiquary  *  ;  and  the  acquaintance  of  characters,  Hninent  for 
their  learning  and  respectability.  Among  these  were  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  (who  highly  apreciated  hini),  and  Sami4el 
Lysons,  Esq.  the  joint  author  of  "  Magna  Britannia,"  who 
esteemed  hun  as  a  friend.  Mr, Lysons  employedhtm  to  make 
drawings,  illustrative  of  his  work ;  fur  which  purpose,  in  tbe 
summer  of  1815,  Mr.  C.  Stothard  madea  joum^  narCbwardj- 
as  far  as  the  Picts'  wall,  addJflg  to  his  portfolio  many  drawings 
for  the  "  Magna  Britannia,"  monumental  subjects  for  himselty 
and  a  number  of  little  sketches,  in  the  most  delicate  and 
peculiar  manner,  of  the  country  through  which  be  passed. 

•  A  raoit  cs)o»pidI5u4  instarice  of  his  acumen  was  exhibited  in  tbe  discorery  of. 
the  origin  of  tHe^colfar  S.  S„  which  Camden  had  wildly  conjectured,  waa  derived 
fnira  Suli^tiui  Seva«t,.«.leanwdlaVTer. 
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Durii^  thia  absence  from  LondoD,  Mr,  Ljsons  gRve  him  a 
strong  proof  of  his  esteem  and  regard,  by  obtaining  for  him, 
uniolicited,  the  honourable  poet  of  historical  draiightsman  to 
tile  Socie^  of  Antiquaries. 

In  1816,  be  was  deputed  by  that  body  to  commence  bis 
elaborate  and  futhfiil  drawings  A-om  the  ^tnoUs  Tapestry 
depouted  at  Bayeux.  During  his  absence  in  France,  he 
viuted  Cfainon,  and  in  the  ndghbouring  Abbey  of  Fontevraud, 
discovered  those  interesting  effigies  of  the  race  of  the  FUnt- 
agenets,  the  existence  of  which,  afler  the  revolutionary  devas- 
tation, had  become  doubtful :  the  following  account  of  this 
matter  is  extracted  from  Mrs,  C.  Stothard's  Letters  from 
Nomundy  and  Brittany,  lately  published :  *<  When  Mr. 
Stothard  first  visited  France,  during  the  summer  of  1816,  hp 
came  direct  to  Fontevraud,  to  ascertain  if  the  efSg^es  of  our 
early  kings,  who  were  buried  there,  yet  existed :  subjects  so 
interesting  to  English  history,  were  worthy  of  the  inquiry.  He 
found  the  abbey  converted  into  a  prison,  and  discovered,  in  a 
cellar  belonging  to  it,  the  effigies  of  Henry  II.,  and  his 
Queen  Eleanor  of  Gaienne,  Blcbard  L,  and  Isabella  of 
AngoQl»ne,  the  Queen  of  John.  The  Chapel,  where  the 
figures  were  placed  before  the  revolution,  had  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  these  valuable  effigies,  then  removed  to  the 
cellar,  were  subject  to  continual  mutilation  from  the  prisoner^ 
who  came  twice  in  every  day  to  draw  water  from  a  well.  It 
appeared  tlu^  had  sustained  some  recent  injury,  as  Mr.  S. 
found  several  broken  fragments  scattered  around.  He  made 
drawings-  of  the  figures;  and  upon  his  return  to  England, 
represented  to  our  government  the  propriety  of  securing  such 
interesting  memorials  from  farther  destruction.  It  was  deemed 
advisable,  if  such  a  plan  could  be  accomplished,  to  gain  posse*- 
don  of  them,  that  they  mi^t  be  placed,  with  the  rest  of  our 
royal  effigies,  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

Mrs.  Stothard  proceeds  to  stat^  that  the  application  ^led ; 
but,  that  it  bad,  notwithstanding^  the  good  effect  of  preserving 
these  remains  from  total  destruction.  At  the  same  period,  Mr. 
Stothard  visited  the  Abbey  of  L'Espon,  near  Mans,  in  search  of 
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the  cCgy  -of  Bsrengariii,  Que»i  of  Richard  I. ;  tie  found  the 
Abbi^  Church  cwverted  iato  s  barn,  arid  the  object  of  his 
inquiry  in  a  mudlated  stMte,  concealed  under  a  qoandty  ^ 
wheat.  At  Mans,  he  discovered  the  beautiful  enamelled  tablet, 
repreMoting  Oeofircy  FUntag«iet,  at  once  the  earliest  initamw 
of  what  is  termed  a  tepulchrai  brass,  and  of  armorial  beatings, 
depicted  decidedly  as  such.  Mr.  Stvthard's  drawings  <^  the 
royal  effigies  were,  on  bis  return  from  Fonterraud,  submitted 
by  Sir  George  Nayler  to  the  inspection  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, then  Prince  R^ent,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  ex-  . 
press  an  earnest  desire  for  their  publication,  and  to  allow  Mr. 
Stotfaard  to  dedicate  his  work,  the  "  Monumental  Effigies," 
to  himself. 

In  1817,  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Bayeux,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ctHitinuing  his  drawit^  from  the  Tapestry. 

In  February,  ISIS,  be  married  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
hod  BO  long  been  attat^ed,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Knnpe, 
Esq.  of  the  New  Kent  Road,  deseeded  from  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Kempes,  formerly  of  Olantigh,  near  Wy^  in  Kent,  aan 
afterwards  of  Coniwali.  In  July  fc^owing,  this  lady  accom- 
panied him  Id  Lis  third  expedition  to  France^  which  he  made 
with  a  view  of  completing  the  drawings  from  the  Tapestry  at 
Bayeux.  *  His  task  being  accomplished,  be  proceeded  with 
Mrs.  Stothard  uu  a  tour  of  investigation  throt^b  Nor- 
mandy, and  more  particularly  Brittaiky.  In  order  to  render 
tbetr  fiunilea  participators  in  some  degree  of  the  pleasures  oE 
their  journey,  Mrs,  Stotbard  addressed  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Kempe,  a  particular  detail  of  their .  teur,  in  a  series  of  letters, 
which  her  husband  illuitrated  by  various  beautiful  drawings  of 
the  views,  c{»tume,  architectural  antiquities,  &c.  that  they 
thought  worthy  of  notice  in  their  route. 

On  their  return  to  England,  the  publication  of  these 
.  materials  was  strongly  recomm^ided  by  Mrs.  ^othard's 
brother.     Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  undertook  it  in  a  liberal 

•  £agiaTingi,tAitiifiinTcaloDf«daA«rtheMdrawiDg>,«i«  now  pubUJiiogby 
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BiBDBer;  and  in  Novanbor*  1630,  diey  appetired  under  the 
tide  of  f<  LetUrs  writtea  during  »  Tour  tbroogh  Nonnuid^ 
Brittany,  wad  irther  Farts  of  Francem  lljlS." 

In  kei!f,  Mr.  C.  Stothanl  laid  before  the  Sodet;  of  Asti- 
qoaries  the  compete  series  of  bis  driwiDgB  from  tbs  Ta- 
peatrjr,  aqd  a  paper  highly  honourable  to  hii  diecrimiiiatioD, 
in  which  he  proved,  from  internal  evidenc*,  that  the  TapeMxy 
was  ooeral  with  the  period  inunodiately  succeeding  the  Con- 
quca^  to  which  traditjoo  had  assigoed  U ;  satisfactOTily  refuting 
the  ssBertitHU  of  the  AUie  de  la  Hue.  This  little  treatise  was 
printed  in  toL  3!^IX.(^the  Arcbewlogia.  On  the  2nd  of  July 
Mr.  Stothard  was  unanitnously  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Socie^ 
of  Antiquaries.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year>  hejnade  a 
isriei  of  exquisitely-finished  drawings  for  the  Society,  from  the 
paintings  then  l^ely  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the  Painted 
Chamber.*  Fearlesdy  ardent  in  his  pursuit,  he  took  his  stand 
on  the  htghist  and  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  soaffbld, 
erected  for  the  repairs ;  and,  tm  one  occasion  there,  narrowly 
fliCiq>ed  the  sad  fate  which  afterwards  bdel  him.  He  was  pre- 
paring, just  before  his  death,  the  materials  for  a  pE^>er  ad- 
drsssed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  concerning  the  age  <^ 
^lese  curious  decorations. 

In  S^tember,  18iQ,  he  made  a  tour  tt>  the  Netherlands,  for 
the  ben^t  ^  Mrs.  C.  Stothord's  health,  and  illustrated  her  yet 
unpublished  accoaat  of  that  joumey,  with  some  ^  the  finest 
4rawii^  of  local  scebery  and  architecture  that  his  pencil  had 
produced. 

About  two  months  siact^  he  published  No.  9  ^  bis  Monu- 
mental Effigies,  with  ^duidid  vigaette  illustfations,  heraldic 
and  ardiitecturaL  He  prepared  No.  10  for  puUicatii(»i»  md 
finished  a  large  plate  of  the  Royal  l^glea  at  FoQtevfayd,  co- 
loured'after  the  Ori^nalliioniunaits;  and  another, -of  Getrffhy 
PhmtAg^Wt^  Gtdonrfld  as  a  iac-umile  of  the  enivaellad  txlaiek 

*  In  thcM  drawi)^  he  exhibited  bit  ingenioui  recoTery  of  the  lon^kNt 
a|t  oT  raiung  ^i^  u  embmked,  on  die  mriBee  af  the  mstcrial;  a  saode 
which  contributei  so  much  to  the  rich  i^endour  of  tin  *M  ilb 
H88. 
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Won  ■nntioMd :  thes^  from  the  gr«at  foptfue  iaenrad  la 
th*  ooloariag,  vrcre  to  be  pnblislied  far  eoliMUrs^  a^arstcif 
JrORi  Im  work.  Incl«fWtigabl«  in  the  pimnit  of  uur  tiatioii^ 
aociquitisa,  Mr.  Stothan)  had  b^un  s  work  on  Seals,  »nd  has 
.  left  iKbind  bioi  vasm^  unpabliahid  dnwings  of  tbe  scarced  of 
our  Regal  and  Baromal  Ssalst  among  Ihc  former  may  be 
BMntloDed  an  impres*ian  of  the  Cohtjuenor'f,  whicb  he 
laboriosaly  rtatorcd  by  the  jonction  of  tha  brdcen  fragnumtfr 
preterved  with  WUUam'fl  charttr  to  tbe  city  of  London,  ia  tha 
TowD-Oerk't  Office,  Guildhafl. 

A  ibort  time  previondy  to  bi'i  death  he  continenccd  the  oolr 
leotion  of  materials  for  a  w»rk  to  iltuUrate  the  age  of  ElizB- 
bath,  whi^  the  pens  of  able  contamporariea  had  reniltred  a 
popular  subjeU.  The  compilation  of  the  letter-press  for  thla 
work,  from  the  MSS.  authorities  in  our  public  libraries,  be  r^ 
signed  to  his  wife  and  hrother^n-Ian.  -  The  drawing  he  made 
of  the  EfiBgy  of  EltMbetb,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  been 
ranked  among  the  frnest  prodnUionBof  his  pencil:  it  may  at 
the  same  time  be  observed,  that  he  considered  the  figure  itself 
u  ad  excellent  and  cbaraeteristie  portrait  of  that  monarch. 

Having  been  soltcitad,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Lysons,  to  miAe 
seme  drawings  for  the  Aec6unt  of  Devonshire,  collected  for 
Hm  M.ignB  Britannia,  on  tha  Kith  of  May  last,  he  quitted 
his  afiectionate  wife»  at  her  ftthai's  house,  where  they 
resided,  never  to  meet  her  more  on  this  side  that  "bourn 
whence  no  traveller  returns."  He  traversed  a  considerable 
part  of  Devonshire  on  foot,  exploring  the  churches  in  his  way, 
and  making  sketches  of  the  country,  according  to  his  practice^ 
as  he  proceeded.  He  arrived  at  Bere  Ferrers^  and  on  Sunday, 
the  27th  of  May,  after  attending  Divine  Sorice,  addressed  Uie 
Vicar  of  that  place;,  the  Rev.  Hent7  Hobart,  for  pennisaicHi  to 
draw  the  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  of  the  church  for 
Mr.  Lysous.  Prepossessed,  as  Mr.  Hobart  says  he  was,  in 
fiivour  of  Mr.  Stothard,  by  his  manner,  he  received  him  with 
marked  attention,  and  insisted  that,  during  his  sUy  at  Bere,  he 
should  partake  of  the  hospitalides  of  his  house  and  table.  Oo 
the  following  Monday,  the  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Stothard  begn, 
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by  meaiu  of  a,  ladder,  to  make  Iracinga  front  the  fragment!  of 
stained  gUisi  remaiiiitig  in  the  window:  among  these  waia 
portnutofthefopnderoftbediurcfa.  £levatedon  the  north  aide 
of  the  altar>  just  above  the  taUes  containing  the  Creed  and  (he 
Decalt^^  the  step  of  the  ladder  (dreadful  to  relate !  )gaTe  way ! 
He  fell,  and  in  the  effint  to  save  bimsetf,  probably  tnmed 
mnnd ;  his  bead,  as  is  conjectured,  came  in  contact  with  the 
monnment  of  a  knight  in  the  chancel,  and  he  was,  in  all  pro- 
batnlity,  killed  on  the  spot,  by  a  concossioa  of  the  brain.  The 
time  of  his  fall  is  not  precisely  known,  es  he  was  alone  in  the 
dmrcU;  bat,  from  the  state  of  the  drawing  on  which  he  was 
mgaged,  it  is  imagined  to  have  occurred  between  S  and  4 
o'clock.  It  is  not  trae^  as  reported,  that  his  watch  stopped 
at  the  moment  frcnu  the  shock.  Singular  to  observe,  he  re- 
ceived his  death-blow  from  one  of  those  very  eflSgies  that  had 
so  long  been  the  subject  aS  his  pursuit ;  and  the  fall  which  ter- 
minated the  career  of  the  artist,  literally  snapped  the  pencil  in 
trwam  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  most  humane  and  re- 
■pectfbl  attention  was  paid  to  his  remains  by  the  worthy  Mr. 
HobarL  His  venerable  father,  (who  had  lost,  many  yean 
before  iiis  eldest  son  by  an  accident  equally  terrible  and  sod- 
doi*,)  repaired  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  on 
tfie  4th  of  Jun^  followed,  for  the  second  time,  the  pride  of  hii 
luart  and  (^  his  hopes,  to  a  premature  grave.  a.  j.  k. 

■  Ha  wBi  accideotallr  ihot  by  a  ichool-fellow. 
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PROFESSOR   OF   HATHEMATICR,    AT   THE    ROYAL  MILITARY 
ACADEMY,   WOOLWICH. 

J  OHN  BoNNTCASTLE  was  boTu  at  WUchurcb,  in  the  count; 
of  BuckiDghom :  his  parents,  although  not  in  affluent  drcum- 
stancea,  contrive^  to  bestow  upon  their  son  a  respectable  edu- 
cation. At  an  early  age  the  favorable  opinion  which  hit 
friends  entertained  of  bis  acquirements,  induced  him  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  Ix>ndon.  In  this  great  metropolis  his  growing 
taste  for  mathematics  became  strongly  fixed,  from  on  asso- 
ciation with  friends  of  congenial  babiu  and  pursuits.  '  Many 
of  these  friends  have  since  attained  considerable  eminence  io 
various  departments  of  literature.  ■ 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Bonnycastle  married 
a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Roll,  whose  liberal  and  cultivated 
mind  gave  fair  promise  of  many  domestic  hours.  The  hopes  he 
cherished  were,  however,  speedily  blighted  by  her  untimely 
death. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  Earl  of  Pomfret  engaged  him  as  8 
private  tutor  to  his  sons  (the  present  Earl,  and  the  Hon.  Ge- 
neral Fermor).  That  he  was  perfectly  qualified  for  die  task, 
evei7  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  bis  acquaintance  will  readily 
admi^  when  they  recall  to  their  memory  the  almost  universal 
knowledge  which  he  possessed,  although  he  was  nearly  selt 
taught,  not  having  in  his  early  youth  received  the  advantages 
of  a  clasu'cal  education.  And  yet  from  onrintimacy  with  him, 
we  con  assure  our  readers  that  no  one,  even  amongst  those  who 
bad  received  an  Umversi^  education,  could  be  better  ac- 
quainted' with  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  the  Gredon  tragedian^ 
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and  the  ClsBiica  in  general,  tban  the  worthy  labjeet  of  thu 
memoir.  With  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  literatnre  he 
was  intimately  acquainted.  It  is  true,  he  coald  not  speak 
those  language^  bat  he  read  and  knew  the  best  of  their  authors. 
In  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  no  one  conid  surpass 
him  in  appreciating  the  merits  of  our  best  authors  in  every 
class  of  composition.  Ijke  his  friend  Fnscli,  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Sbak^teare,  and  lo  strongly  was  his  immortal  lines 
fixed  upon  hii  memory,  that,  on  the  mention  of  a  single  word 
'  in  the  works  of  that  incomparable  poet,  he  would  finish  die 
seotence  and  ^ve  the  propo-  emphasis. 

Mr.  Bonnycagtie  remaioed  about  two  years  at  Eastop,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton;  the  situation  he  then  filled,  he  left  in 
coDseqaeocc  of  being  appointed  one  of  the  Mathematical 
Masters  at  Woolwich,  where^  for  more  than  forty  years,  he  de- 
moted a  coBsiderabJe  porUon  of  bis  lime  daily  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  profes^on ;  f  he  reminder  was  employed  in  writing 
elementary  works  04  the  most  useful  branches  of  the  Mathe- 
iOBtks.  How  competent  he  was,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
^umerojHB  editions  which  have  been  printed  of  those  volumes. 
.  His  first  work  was,  "  The  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arithmetic,"  the 
thirteenth  edition  <^ which  is  now  selling.  Those  upon  Algebra 
suidMensurationbavelongrankedasstandardschool-books.  His 
**  Treatise  opoo  Astronomy"  is  the  most  popular  of  alt  works 
upon  that  sublime  science ;  chiefly  arisingiromtbepcrBjucuogs 
manner  in  which  the  snbject  is  treated,  and  its  lucid  style  of 
composition ;  it  has  beceoe  a  general  library  book,  and  will 
long  remain  as  a  testimony  of  the  religious  sentiments^  bene- 
volence^ ajod  great  attainments  of  its  author.  Yet  this  veiy 
book  was  written  by  Mr.  Boonycastle^  at  Bath,  under  circum- 
stances of  jieculiar  depresaioQ,  arising  frwn  a  nervous  complaint, 
to  which  be  was  yery  su^leel^  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 

So  iar  we  have  uoosideBed  Mr,  Bonnycastle  as  a  man  pos- 
sesab^g  Mletiu  of  a  vaaed,  .uoirftrsal  d^crfjition,  and  as  an 
author  of  elemcntoiy  wojcks  io  varioua  branches  of  Mathe- 
matics i  but  j^  BOW  remains  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  his 
piOTitecbaEaptecfropi  an  intimate  acquBinlasce  wtH  him  for 
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the  btt  twenty  yean  of  his  life  He  was  a  good  bmbsnd,  a 
good  father,  and  a  aincere  friend.  In  company,  no  man  could 
be  more  attractive;  he  was  so  rich  in  anecdote  u[KMi  all  sub-  . 
jectst  eqiedally  of  literature  that  his  presence  and  conversation 
were  prodoctive  of  endless  amusement  as  well  as  instruoion  to 
bis  auditors.  His  widow,  three  sodb,  and  a  daughter  surrire 
him;  ail  of  whom,  by  the  most  unremitting  attention  during  bis 
long  and  tedious  illness^  {Mroved  how  much  he  was  endeared  t» 
tbem  by  his  domestic  virlues. 

Mr,  Bonnycaatle  was  iotwred  at  CharltpUi  in  a  vault  ex- 
pressly built  for  him.  Hisfunm^l  obsequies  were  attended  by 
the  Mathematical  Masters  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  several 
Officers  of  the  Ro^al  Artilleiy.  General  Ford,  the  Lietenant' 
Governor  of  the  Academy,  bestowed  a  marked  tribute  of 
Teq)ect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased :  all  the  Cadets  were, 
drawn  ou^  in  two  double  lines,  before  the  dooT]  thus  testi^^ng, 
their  r^ard  for  the  excellent  man  whose  funeral  procession 
was  to  pass  before  them. 

Jlfr.  BonmfcasU^t  pt^dieations  are  t 

1.  The  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arithmetic;  I2mo.  1780. 

2.  Introduction  to  Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry ; 
12m9.  1782. 

3.  Introduction  to  Algebra :  12mo.  1762. 

4.  Introduction  to  Astronomy;  8vo.  1766. 

5.  Euclid's  f^emeats  of  Geometry;  Svo.  1 7S9. 

6.  General  History  of  Mathe^uiticB  from  the  French  <^ 
Bo8aut;8To.  1803. 

7.  A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonometry;  8vo.  1806. 

8.  Introduction  to  Aritbmetif^  being  the  f^rst  Fart  of  4 
Gensral  Course  of  Mathematics ;  Svo.  1810. 

9.  A  Trfatiae  csi  Algebra;  2  vols.  Svow  1813. 
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THk  RfdHn  iUTKi(K»»  Father  in  ^iod,  WILLIAM  LORT 
MANSELL,  D.D. 

'-L'ORD   BittlbF  or   DRIBTOL,    and  late  head  of  TRtHtTV 

"'    COLLEOE,  CAMBBIDGI. 

,X  HIS  active  ami  learned  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  edugated  at  Trinity  College.  He  anerwards  became  a 
tutor..  The  late  Mr.  Perceval  happened  to  be  recommended 
to  bis  care,' Slid  he  was  appointed  his  preceptor.  To  this  fo^ 
tunate  circumstance  he  stood  iodebted  in  a  great  measure  for 
his  subsequent  elevation  to  the  mitre.  No  sooner  did  his 
pupil  obtain  the  lucrative  ofSce  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  himself,  than  he  presented  his  quondam  instructor 
tothe  rich  living  of  Berwick  in  Ehnet,  valued  at  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  He  was  also  subsequently  promoted, 
through  the  same  powerful  interest,  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  on 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Luxmore  to  Hereford,  in  ISOS. 
.  In  1788,  while  only  M.  A.,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was 
elected  public  orator  of  the  Univeraty  of  Cambridge,  which 
office  he  held  for  ten  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
Owtram,  M.A. 

In  1790  he  obtftuied  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  was  dected 
'  Master  of  Trinity  College,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Vitt ; 
and,  it  has  been  said,  with  the  express  view  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  that  society,  and  endangered  not  tmly  the 
foundation,  but  the  credit  of  the  Universi^.  In  diis  c^iad^ 
he  took  an  active  part  against  Mr.  Friend,  one  of  the  fellow^ 
on  account  of  a  pamphlet  declaratory  of  bis  avowed  averskn 
to  the  war  with  France,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  ex- 
poluon.     This  has  always  been  considered  a  hard  case ;  but 
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the  timw  in  which  b«  lived,  although  they  would  not  juttiFy*  - 
yet  MTved  with  some  to  excuie  this  voluntary  initance  of  un- 
bounded zeal. 

While  a  Bachelor  of  AitS)  Dr.  Maniell  rendered  himielf  at 
once  famous  and  formidable  by  his  satirical  Writings ;  and  in 
particular  diBtingtudied  himsdf  as  the  author  of  several  wetl- 
writlenjimr  d'e^triin.  Dr.  Jowett,  of  Trinity  Hall,  having 
amuwd  both  himself  and  the  public  by  a  pretty  little  fauy 
garden,  with  narrow  gravel  walks,  besprinkled  with  shells  and 
pellwad  peUdes,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  delicate  Chinese 
railing  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  citizen's  country  vilh^ 
described  by  Lloyd,  the  following  lines  were  writtoi  and 
circulated  on  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Mansell : 

Onihe  Garden  of  Jotfph  Jouietf,LL.D. 

"  A  little  ginlen  little  JmrETT  made, 
Aod  teuvA  il  with  ■  little  pdliiade  ; 
If  you  would  know  the  taste  of  little  Jow  m, 
This  little  garden  won't  a  little  show  it." 

Dr.  Mansell  died  at  Trinity  Lodge,  Cambridge,  in  1820. 
He  is  die  author  of  a  "  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of 
l^rdii,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  January  2nd,  1810." 
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SiE  ARTHUR  PIGOTT,  Knight. 

hAte  ATTORNET-GENERAL  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  GSOBGB  lit.,  M.F. 
-     FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  ARUNDEL,  AND  A   BAKBISTIB  OF  THB 
U I  DDLS  TEMPLE. 


bia  Arthur  Pigott,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1750, 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  praaittiig 
lawyers  at  the  English  bar.  After  receiving  a  good  education, 
he  became  a  counsel  early  in  life;  but  perceiving  no  opening  at 
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borne,  he  repaired  to  the  West  IncUes.  Having  prnctuad  for 
nemte  jam  iu  th«  Uland  of  QreMda,  he  nwe  into  high  estima- 
tloD,  and  at  length  became  Attorney- General  there.  Little 
didiie  dream, at tliat  period,  thathewoB  aftcrwarda  dectined  to 
oecopy  the  (eme  diitinguithed  office  in  Great  BritaiD.  On 
hii  retam  to  England  he  was  engaged  in  the  celdiratcd  oame 
i)S  Somerset  the  negro,  with  Mr.  Hargrare,  and  obtained  the 
patronage  of  that  Lord  North  who  was  Prime  Minister  many 
years  during  the  war  with  America.  As  a  man  of  buunesB,  hii 
indoatry  and  talents  soon  found  an  honourable  and  extensive 
field  of  BCtioD,  having  beeo  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Ony  Carleton,  Mr.  Anguish,  and  Mr,  Neave,  as  a  commis- 
sions for  investigating  the  public  aocotints.  This  opened  an 
iomiMise  source  of  information,  and  proved  hi^ly  beneficial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  couutry.  It  is  to  the  diligence, 
ability,  and  integrity  of  that  boards  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  accurate  and  intelligible  explanation  of  our  Snandal 
system.  It  was  it  that  first  det£iied  the  resources  and  expen- 
diture of  the  country  with  accuracy  and  correctness.  Before 
the  appointment  in  question,  we  could  only  guess  at  our  pecn- 
niary  situation ;  but  now  eveiy  thing  has  become  oompara- 
tivcly  plain  and  intelligent. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Pigott  were  at  length  duly  estimated, 
and  be  soon  after  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Following 
the  fortunes  of  Lord  North,  in  1788t  he  joined  and  warmly 
supported  the  coalition.  A  silk  gown  now  awaited  him,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  year  be  was  nominated  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  practice  was  at  first 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  He  also 
became  •  leading  barrister  on  the  home  dtcmt,  until,  having 
attacked  an  attorney  with  all  the  severity  of  foreasic  animad- 
ver^on,  the  lawyers  associated  agunst  him,  and  be  was  actually 
left  without  a  brief]  In  1793,  be  removed  into  the  Courts  of 
Chancery,  and,  notwithrianding  bis  transpltfitfticm  at  a  mabire 
age,  flourished  iritb  no  ordinary  degree  of  praq>erit7.  On  the 
death  of  Iiord  North,  then  become  li^l  of  Guildford,  be  became 
a  devoted  follower  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  in  1 805  be  was  appointed 
Attorney- General  to  the   King,  and  obtained  tbe  honcHur  of 
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Knigfathood.  Sr  Arthnr,  however,  did  not  loi^  enjoy  hU 
>{H*oiperity;  for  this  ihorl-lived  Bdminiitration  scarcely  exceeded 
one  year  in  poiot  of  duration.  His  practice,  howeYer,  con- 
tinued to  jncrcsse,  and  having  been  nominated  counsel  for  the 
Bank  of  England,  he  was  consulted  by  that  great  body  and  all 
iu  dependents  on  every  occasion  of  difficul^.  Sir  Arthur 
Pigott,  after  attaining  a  good  old  age,  died  at  his  little  villa, 
near  Eastbourne,  in  Sasaez^  on  the  6th  of  September,  ldl9,at 
a  period  when  he  had  become  the  oldest  member  of  the  bar. 
Wi^  the  late  Sir  Samuel  lUmiiDy,  whom  he  greaUy  esteemed, 
he  lived  in  unreserved  intima^  for  many  years,  and  it  was  te 
his  advice  that  the  present  Vioe-ChanceOor  became  indebted 
for  all  his  honours.  At  his  special  reoommendaUon  Sir  John 
Lea^  was  ealjed  tp  &e  bfir ;  and  60  accurate  was  hia  dismmi- 
nation  of  character,  Uiat  irom  the  first  he  prognos^cated  his 
Aiture  I'ise.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  CommoDs  be  was 
tistemd  to  with  gteat  attention ;  for  his  speeches  were  always 
ingenioDs,  modest,  and  unassuming.  He  distiDguidied  himself 
on  maay  erttical  occBstons,  particularly  on  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  and  Lord  Melville,  at  which  latter  he  a^ 
sated  bis  friend  Mr.  Whitbread,  with  great  ability,  in  the 
quality  of  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commtuis.  As  an  ad- 
vocate he  wsa  clear  and  impressive ;  his  discrimination  shone 
conspicuous,  and  this  enabled  him  to  compress  the  merits  of 
his  cause  into  a  sm^l  compass.  In  private  life,  he  always  ap- 
peared mild  and  conciliatory;  and,  in  politics,  he  was  a  staandi 
Wh^. 

£Qr  Arthur,  While  Attorney-General,  ezOTted  himself  ex- 
ceedingly in  behalf  c^  the  celebrated  West  India  Bill,  of  vriiich 
Lord  North  wHtily  observed,  "  that  it  contained  a  good  re- 
ceipt  for  knocking  up  an  administration."  He  possessed  the 
fiiH  and  entire  confidence  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  is  au^^iosed  to 
have  drawn  up,  or  at  least  assisted  bis  friend  in  forming,  pre- 
paring, and  arranging,  die  principal  clauses  of  that  bill.  In- 
deed, the  great  orator  would  trust  none  of  the  Crown  Lawy  w% 
the  subject  of  this  manc»r  only  accepted,  for  whom  he  slwayi 
entertained  the  highest  r^ard  and  esteem. 
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Re».  CYRIL  JACKSON,  D.D. 

DXAN  OF  CHBISTCHURCU,  OXFORD. 

CvRiL  Jackson  was  bora  in  the  year  1742,  at  Stamford,  in 
Xiincoliuhire,  where  bU  father  bad  practised,  for  many  years,  u 
a  flui^^a  aad  apothecary ;  but,  having  obtained  a  diploma  lor 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  iubsequently  acquired  considerable  r^ 
putation  as  a  physician.  At  an  early  age,  young  Jackson  wat 
sent  to  Westminster  School,  wliere  he  was  presented  to  a  stu- 
dentship by  one  of  the  canons.  He  soon  became  noticed, 
and  his  company  courted  by  persona  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  g^ius,  at  that  time,  in  Christ  Church  ;  and  a  cordial 
.  friendship  was  contracted  between  him  and  the  Archbisht^  of 
York,  which  subsisted  to  his  death. 

His  connection  with  Dr.  Markham,  and  other  persons  of 
interest  and  rank,  paved  the  way  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  regulation  and  direction  of  whose 
studies  he  enjoyed  considerable  share.  Having  been  appoint- 
ed his  sub-preceptor,  he  became  much  attached  to  him  ;  and  the 
respect  continued  mutual. 

By  honourably  filling  this  office,  he  opened  to  himself  a 
speedy  way  to  preferment ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  almost 
immediately  raised  to  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  the  removal  of  the  late  Honourable  Dr.  Bogot  to 
the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  in  1783,  whea  he  was  appointed  to 
tlie  deanery,  a  place  which  he  seemed  eminently  calculated 
to  fill. 

Upon  coming  to  the  headship,  Dr.  Jackson  resolutely  ap- 
plied himself  to  io^wct  more  narrowly  the  conduct  of  the  sto- 
dmts,  and  also  to  correct  those  deBdendes,  uid  restrain  tboae 
irrc^Iarities,  whicli  his  mild  and  less  discriminating  predeces- 
sor had  overlooked.  The  effects  of  his  reforming  hand  were 
fi:lt  and   acknowledged.     Christ   Church  was   soon   cleared 
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of  the  refractory  and  indolent;  the  Bystcm  of  education  wai 
materislly  altered,  uid  plans  of  initrnction  adt^ted,  to  give  the 
student  a  more   tomprehensive  knowledge    of  the  seteral 


The  dean  was  a  profound  maUiematicifm,  and  greatly  en- 
couraged this  study ;  and  the  high  eetimation  in  which  this 
college  has  of  late  been  held  in  the  world,  has  made  it  the  resort 
of  the  first  families  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It 
generally  boasts  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  noblemen;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  there,  the  Dean  had  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  education  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
distinction.  Hrs  demeanor  to  them  always  did  him  credit ;  far 
from  overlooking  their  irregular  conduct,  he  ruled  and  repri- 
manded them  with  a  rod  of  the  severest  discipline ;  and  a  strict 
regard  for  impartiaiity  was  one  of  his  conspicuous  traits. 

Among  his  other  studies,  botany  was  a  favourite ;  and  in 
this  be  attained  so  great  a  degree  of  excellence,  that,  perhaps, 
there  were  but  few  more  complete  proficients  in  the  kingdom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Newcombe,  the  primacy  of 
Irdland  was  cdF(»«d  to  him ;  but  be  refuted  it  without  hesitation. 
He  was  also  offered  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  on  the  death  of 
£>r.  Smallwel),  but  declined  it  in  favour  of  his  highly-esteemed 
-  friend.  Dr.  Randolph,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Ix>ndon).  All 
the  honours  of  the  church  lay  before  him  at  one  period  of  his 
liie,  and  he  had  but  to  stoop  to  pick  up  a  mitre.  But  he  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  learned  leisure  and  seclusion  to  the  preferment 
so  coveted  by  others. 

Although  the  Dean  did. not  take  a  public,  yet,  certainly,  he 
took  an  active,  part  in  the  controversy  between  the  Bishop  of 
Meatb  and  Dr.  Vincent.  lo  order  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  cast  severe,  and  even  uncandid,  to- 
flections  upon  hb  opponent.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  WeBminstcr-man ;  and  some  allowances 
ought  to  be  made  for  trifling  and  natural  prejudices. 

Upon  Dr.  WingGeld's  resignaUon  of  the  head  mastership 
of  Westminster  School,  the  Dean  exerted  himself  with  much 
vigour,  to  procure  the  appointment  for  his  intimate  friend 
Mr.  Carey,  then  a  tutor  and  a  junior  tensor  of  Christ  Church. 
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After  soailMtiiig  nuD|r  diffioalti^^  Iw  NMcMdcd  la  hi»  o^Mb 
Owiag  to  Um  yoath  of  Mr.  Carey,  h*  «bb  dMmed  ill  taH- 
coUted  to  fill  an  offics  of  w  noeh  responaibilitv,  and  maay 
respectable  persons  h[gb]y  disapproved  of  Dr.  Jackson's  coi>' 
duet,  and  were  load  in  tlwir  ceasiire  of  it  But  Mr.  Car^s 
admowledged  talenu  and  learning,  aa  well  as  the  strict  atten- 
tion be  has  hitherto  paid  to  his  several  important  dotiea,  have 
in  a  great  degree  vindicated  the  Dean's  raeasures,  and  i«oo^ 
ctled  his  opponentB. 

Dr.  Jackson  resigned  the  Deanery  c^  Christ  Cbsrcb  io 
1809,  after  muntaining  the  honours  of  his  station,  doring  a 
period  of  twenty^six  yean,  with  great  dignity  and  propriety. 
H*  was  selected  by  His  late  Majesty  to  preside  over  the  edn- 
catim  f^  some  of  bis  elder  sons;  and  a  little  while  before  his 
death,  be  was  hooonred  with  a  visit  from  His  presmt  Majes^, 
George  IV. 

He  died  at  his  bvotuite  village  of  Fetpham,  ia  Snttex, 
Aognst  9.  1819. 

During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  Dean  Jatkmn  was  distin- 
goisbed  £>r  his  attainments  as  a  thetdogian ;  he  egicoUcd  tho, 
and  that  in  no  common  degree,  in  classical  Htenitnre,  while 
bis  dignified  correctness  conferred  «  new  laBtrs  bodi  oo  him- 
self and  the  respectable  society  orer  which  be  had  so  long  pr^ 
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BJCHARD  TWISSk  Eafi. 

Xhib  gentleman,  kmg  known  in  the  literaiy  and  moucal 
world,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  on  the36*th  April,  1747,  where 
be  received,  and  profiled  by,  a  very  excellent  educatioD.  His 
&lher  was  a  respectable  English  merchant,  who,  from  ^r- 
cnmstaoces  connected  with  his  views  in  life^  bad  finally  tsken 
«p  bis  residence  in  Holland. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  young  Twiss  set  out  on  the  tour  of  Cu- 
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TOpe,  and  trarelled,  alternat^yt  over  En^uict|  Holland,  Flon- 
ders,  France,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Hedmont,  Italy,  Naples, 
Bobaiii%  Austria,  Sajcony,  Fnieaia,  aad  Germeny.  During 
these  successive  tours  he  had  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quaibted  with  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  charactei*!  of  the 
age ;  and,  among  others  more  or  less  distinguished,  Rousseau, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Voltaire.  His  own  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  Prince  of  scoffers  is  curious  and  interesting. 
We  extract  it  from  a  MS.  journal  which  has  been  kindly  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  author's  son,  Francis  Twiss,  Esq. 

"  On  the  ZSth  of  September,  1768,  wevisited  the  residence 

of  Voltwre,  situated  about  six  miles  from  Fwney.    Clow  to 

the  house  he  has  erected  a  small  church,  with  the  fQllowing 

inscription  over  the  door,  in  gold  letters,  upon  bUck  marble : 

aSO  EREXir  VOLTAIRB.    hocclxi. 

"  Next  to  the  church  is  his  theatre,  which,  «noe  March  last, 
has  not  been  made  use  of.  On  arriving  at  Voltaire's  hoas^ 
and  inquiring  tor  the  master,  tlie  servant  denied  him,  under  a 
pretence  that  he  was  extremely  ill.  I  thrai  wrote  him  a  note, 
and,  walking  through  his  garden,  feund  him  in  his  vineyard. 
His  dress  was  remarkable;  he  had  on  an  old  tye-wig,  wilitoat 
powder,  over  which  was  a  blue  woollen  cap ;  a  new  green  sathi 
nigh^own,  and  waistcoat  of  the  same,  flowered  in  colours ; 
black  velvet  breeches,  and  white  cotton  stockings.  He  stooped 
much,  being  seventy-five  years  of  age ;  had  fine  browa  eyesi 
,  particularly  expreeuve,  but  no  teeth  in  his  uj^wr  jaw.  Hit 
face  was  very  lean  and  withered,  and  his  etmnciatioa  ikwr. 
Speaking  of  his  church,  '  Cette  ^lise,'  said  be,  *  que  j'si  bit 
batir  eet  la  senle  eglise  de  I'nnivera  qui  sc»t  dedi^  i  Dieu  senl ; 
toutes  les  autres  sont  dcdiles  aux  Saints ;  pour  moi  j'lime 
mieux  batir  une  ^lise  an  maitre  qu'aux  valets  I'  " 

"  1  inquired  whether  it  was  true  that  there  was  an  epitaph 
IB  bis  cburcli-yerd  — 

"  *  Non,'  replied  he,-  '  c'est  apparemeat  de  la  mienne  doot 

■  Hui  church  nW  I  huf  built,  ii  Iha  «•%  oh  in  Dw  vcrld  wbic^  ii  dsdi- 
«Uadto  GodaloDs;  all  the  rat  ire  dedicated  to  cbe  lUDti.  Formypait,  ItUnk 
it  il  Iietter  to  arect  achurcb  lolbe  Maker  Iban  to  the  wrnuith 
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oD  ToiH  s  parle ;  tauM  die  n'y  ect  pn  oicore ;  il  n'y  a  que  U 
place.'* 

"  On  asking  him  if  be  had'  heard  any  news,  he  answered 
with  great  vivaci^ : 

It  ( j>Bi  oui  dire  que  le  Pape  a  donii£  un  parasol  et  un  fbiil 
k  cbacun  de  ses  loldats,  avec  ordre  de  lai  retnettre  le  denier, 
dans  le  ni^me  ^tat  qu'ils  I'avaicnt  refu»  sons  peine  de  la  loi  du 
Talion.'  f 

«  On  entering  his  library,  we  remarked  that  a  superb  edi- 
tion of  his  Fucelle  D'Orleans  was  lettered  on  the  back,  Ma 

"  Hindomestic  estidjlishmrot  conasted  of  two  secretaries,  (ofe 
of  tbem  in  all  probabili^  an  amanuenus,)  a  porter,  and  two 
w<Hnen  servants.  I  addressed  him  in  Elnglish,  French,  Italian, 
and  German,  all  of  which  he  ^x>ke  with  tolerable  Buency. 
He  gave  us  some  lemonade  and  raspberry-juice.  His  house 
was  well  furni^ed,  and  contiuned  many  excellent  pictures. 
In  his.  library  stood  a  tiger  stu^d. 

'*  He  was  ^Aremety  polite,  and  took  me  under  the  u-m  in 
walking;  obeeryiog  that  he  .was  old,  end  incapable  either  of 
giving  or  receiving  pleasure  We  returned  to  Geneva  ia  the 
evening.    "     •     *      . 

"  Ob  the  morning  of  the  SOtb,  I  again  visited  Feniey  en 
horsebftck,.  accompanied  only  by  my  servant.  I  found  Voltaire 
playing  at  chess,  with  the  curate  trf'  the  places  Having  in  the 
coirse  of  ccmversatiun  requested  a  line  of  his  handwriting,  for 
a  remembrance,  he  wrote  down  in  Englisb.tfae  following  sen- 
tence :  — 

H  A  FfOgliiihtnyn  who  goes .  to  Italy,  leaves  mea  to  see  pic- 
tures I 

^(Signed)  VotTAiRC.' 


■  No.  It  il  priMbij  mine  tfaat  ;i>u  hnt  heard  nMndomd;  but  it  la  DM  ia- 
(Cribtd  7«t;  tbara  ii  enl;  ■  place  nMrrad  ftr  ib 

t  ItuTeheudujtluttheFopahMprawiitedBpanialindagun  (a  aMbeffaia' 
■oldini,  with  oritn  that  the  iMter  riiall  ba  tmtarad  u  him  in  the  mM  MM 
in  which  thayiMcitcdit,  undwpunof  diafar  toiiNiKJf.    '• 

S    .   :  .       .. 
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"  We  were  talking  of  Dr.  Tuaot  of  Lausanne,  when  he  ob- 
served — 

"  <  Lc  grand  chemia  ct  le  solell  aont  In  meillevrB  remedei 
de  Tissot.'" 

•'  On  inj  aecond  visit  to  the  library  of  Voltaire,  I  noticed  three 
English  tragedies,  Dodsle;*s  Cleone,  and  Mason's  Caractacus 
and  Elfrida,  bound  together,  and  lettered  on  the  back  Trage- 
diet  Barhares.  Among  his  books  was  Baskerville's  edition  of 
Virgil.     His  library  consisted  of  about  5,000  volumes. 

"  His  house  was  of  five  apartments  broad,  and  two  deep,  and 
three  stories  high.  It  was  very  genteelly,  and  even  elegantly 
furnished,  with  velvet  and  gilding,  etucco,  china,  and  paintings. 

"  On  the  altar  in  his  church  was  a  wooden  figure  of  Christ,  a« 
large  as  life,  covered  with  gilt  urnnments.  *  How  do  you  like 
my  Christ?"  (said  he,  in  English.)  'Or  do  you  pronounce  it 
Chreest? 

"On  the  right  wall  of  the  church  without,  he  had  erected  a 
monument  of  plain  white  stone.  Pointing  to  it,  bcexclaimed, 
'  11  ne  manque  que  I'lnscription,  mon  ami  I'f 

"  I  bade  him  farewell :  he  accompanied  me  to  my  horse, 
wished  me  an  agreeable  journey,  in  English,  and  *  Mi  racco- 
mando  di'  non  lasciarmi  abbruciare  a  Roma,'  in  Italian,  j:" 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Twiss  published  an  account  of  a  Tour  in 
Ireland.  With  respect  to  this  work,  cd>serves  a  frietHl  who 
knew  him  long  and  intimately,  "  it  is  certain  that  he  never  in- 
tentionally departed  from  tfnth,  but  was,  probably,  loo  cre- 
dulous as  to  the  information  he  received,  and  too  hasty  in 
recording  it.  With  many  harmless  and  entertaining  pecu- 
liarities of  character,  he  was  kind,  friendly,  and  hospiuble ; 
and  evm  those  natives  of  Ireland  who  most  resented  what  they 
deemed  illiberal  and  unjust  reflections  on  their  country,  when 
he  became  personally  known  to  them,  were  convinced  that  hia 
mistakes  arose  from  negligence,  and  not  from  malice. 

*  The  higfawBf  Htd  ths  sun  ue  Iha  bnt  rsmcdlei  or  Tinot- 
t  Nothing  but  the  bwriptioii  ii  wsniiMg,  m;  fVimd. 
X  Andii  IuU«n  rtcaaiiDwidtd  mt  not  to  get  mjttlf  buret  ia  Rome. 
YOL,  VI.  0  O 
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The  expedient  of  the  Irish  to  express  their  sense  of  IiJs  free 
comments  upon  them,  was  equally  ludicrous  and  original.  We 
eannot  describe  it  in  this  place;  but  it  is  already  sufficiently 
well  known. 

Mr.  Twiss  died  at  Camden  Town,  March,  1821,  He  was 
a  skilfiil  performer  on  the  violin,  and  a  general  connoisseur,  as 
it  respected  the  fine  arts.  His  knowledge,  though  not  pro- 
fbnndi  was  various  and  extensive.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works : — 

1.  Travels  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  2  vols.  8vo.     1772. 

2.  A  Tour  in  Ireland,  8vo.     1775. 

3.  A  Trip  to  Paris.     1792.     8vo. 

4.  Anecdotes  of  Chess.     1792.     8vo. 

5.  Miscellanies,  2  vols.  Svo.     1805. 
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JAMES  BABTLEMAN,  Esq. 

1  Hifl  celebrated  singer  was  bom  in  1777.  About  the  time 
when  Haydn's  Creation  was  first  introduced  into  this  country, 
Mr.  Bardeman,  who  had  received  the  elements  of  his  musical 
education  Irom  Dr.  Cooke,  appeared  with  great  reputation  in 
the  concerts  of  the  metropolis.  His  voiceand  manner,  (says 
an  intelligent  writer  on  the  progress  of  vocal  music,,  in  the 
London  Magazine,)  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  all  bass 
singers  who  had  gone  before  him.  His  predecessors  had  been 
selected  from  amongst  these  powerful,  but  heavy  voices,  whose 
compass  is  limited  above,  inasmuch  as  their  tone  is  round  and 
full  below,  and  whose  execution  is  proportionably  slu^isb 
and  monotonous. 

Mr.  Bartleman  was  completely  educated  in  music :  he  was 
scientific  as  a  singer,  learned  in  tfie  various  erudition  <rf  £i^- 
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lisli  and  Italian  composers,  particularly  in  the  madrigslista, 
and  the  writers  of  sacred  music.  His  bias  was  decided  to- 
wards those  compositions,  which,  even  when  he  first  came  into 
life  had  already  begun  to  be  considered  as  the  ancient  music ; 
but  all  that  lay  in  fats  own  department,  he  lightened  of  its 
heaviness  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  voice,  and  animated  by 
his  energy  of  manner.  He  carried  as  much  dramaUc  efifect 
into  the  orchestra,  and  he  restored  the  knowledge  of  Furcell's 
finest  compositions,  as  well  as  of  Handcll's  finest  Opera 
songs.  He  was,  of  his  own  accord,  and  under  the  impulse 
of  .his  own  disposition,  rapidly  infusing  a  new  grace  into 
bass  singing,  when  the  means  were  afforded  him  by  Hayden's 
character  of  Raphael  in  the  Creation,  —  by  Calcott's  beautiful 
songs  written  on  purpose  for  him,  —  by  Pergolesi's  "  O  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me."  Dr.  Crotch's  Palestine,  and  several 
other  things  from  Stevens,  Webbe,  Calcott,  and  Horsley,  — 
of  perdurably  offering  the  stamp  of  el^ance  upon  this  part  of 
the  art.  The  |freer  admission  of  ornamental  passages,  of  a 
cast  between  those  employed  by  the  bass  and  tenor,  naturally 
followed,  while  the  discontinuance  of  heavy  divisions,  and  the 
substitution  of  speaking,  and  beautiful  melodies,  such  as  we 
find  throughout  the  Creation,  —  in  Calcott's  Angel  of  Life, 
and  in  Horsley's  Tempest,  completed  the  enlai^ement  of  the 
bass  singer  from  the  imposing  constraints  of  the  former  system. 
Nor  has  the  pure  and  genuine  eloquence  of  music,  that  just 
and  forcible  expression  which  is  the  result  of  the  happiest  ' 
adaptation  of  sound  to  sentiment,  been  abandoned  or  lost  in  the 
change.  England  owes  to  the  present  generation  of  native 
composers,  a  combination  of  grandeur  with  grace,  not  to  be 
matched,  we  think,  in  the  works  of  any  other  race  of  writers 
for  basses,  scarcely  excepting  the  author  of  the  Creation 
himself. 

Mr.  Bartleman  (continues  the  same  able  critic)  was  a 
member  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  other  choirs,  a  scientific 
and  erudite  musician,  and,  as  a  bass  singer,  has  raised 
the  art  of  expression  to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  revived  the  music  of  Purcell,  and  sup- 
a  Q  2 
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potred  the  school  of  Handel,  indeed,  the  aouent  schools  gene- 
rally, with  a  degree  of  energy,  purity,  and  effect,  for  which 
'the  musical  world  may  now  long  look  in  vun.  With  this 
imaginatire  and  energetic  singer,  the  traditionary  manner  of 
such  things  as  Purcell's  Let  the  Diea3Jvl  Engines,  the  Froa 
Scene  in  King  Arthur,  uid  Satd  and  the  Witch  <^  Eadory  will, 
we  appidiend,  be  entirdy  lost  His  voice  had  power  and 
richness,  yet  these  were  joined  with  a  lightness  that  is  seldom 
met  with  in  singing.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Englishman 
who  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  mechanical  effects,  before  his 
time  considered  inalienable,  from  basses,  and  to  inform  this 
part  with  spirit,  fancy,  finish,  and  a  certain  portion  of  elegance ; 
and  he  was  perhaps  as  successful  in  the  addition  of  these  attri- 
butes to  the  native  majesty  and  volume  of  tone,  that  are  tbe 
foundations  of  bass-siDging  as  any  man  ever  was,  or  ever  will 
be.  His  style  was  stricdy  English,  both  in  the  formation  of 
his  tone,  and  in  bis  elocution,  which  was  highly  animated,  and 
full  of  effective  transitions.  Tbe  test  of  his  peculiar  excelloice 
appears  to  be,  that  no  one  has  succeeded  ia  imitating  his  man- 
ner ;  nor,  indeed,  has  he  left  behind  him  any  successor  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  buckle  on  bis  armour. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Bartleman  was  refined  and  well-inform- 
ed, lively  in  conversation,  and  enthusiastically  fpnd  of  bis  art 
'  He  moved  in  a  most  respectable  sphere  in  socie^.     Mr.  B. 
died  April  IS.,  after  an  illness  of  several  years,  at  his  bouse  in 
'    Beroers  Street,  aged  Si  years. 
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Itev.  JOHN  TRUSLEB,  L.L.  D. 

1  HIS  singular  man  was  6om  in  London,  in  the  year  1715* 
and,  without  either  academical  educatiim  or  private  foitunet 
(XHitrived  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
good  things  oFthisworld.  He  was  originallybred  an  apothecary, 
but  was  lucky  enough  to  be  ordained,  and  officiated  for  some  ' 
years  both  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Tnisler  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  his  income  was  both  small  and  preca- 
rious, and  finding  in  his  own  person  insurmountable  objections 
to  original  composition,  about  the  year  1771,  he  formed  a 
project  for  abbreviating  the  labuurs  of  others.  This  consisted  of 
an  abridgement  of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divines, ' 
which  are  printed  in  the  form  of  manuscripts,  so  as  not  only 
to  save  the  trouble  of  composing  and  transcribing,  but  also  to 
convey  the  idea  that  these  discourses  were  all  written  with  a 
pen  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Not  content  with  this,  Dr. 
Tmsler,  who  had  now  obtained  a  degree,  condescended  to 
estaldish  a  printing  and  book-selling  business,  from  which  he 
is  said  to  have  derived  considerable  profit.  Indeed,  the  sale 
of  his  own  works,  for  he  was  a  very  voluminous  author,  must 
have  proved  exceedingly  productive.  His  compositions,  or 
rather  compilations,  have  not,  indeed,  attained  great  pnuse, 
but  a  few  of  than,  at  least,  clium  the  merit  of  utility.  After 
living  some  time  at  his  estate  on  Englefield  Oreen,  he  repaired 
to  Bathwick,  where  he  died  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  65.  Here 
follows  a  list  of  his  works  — 

1.  Hogarth  Moralized;  8vo.  1766. 

2.  Chronology,  or  a  Concise  View  of  History;  13mo. 
1769.  Of  thb  little  work  there  have  been  numerous  editions; 
and  one  in  two  volumes,  12mo. 

S.  Principles  of  Politeness,  extracted  from  Chesterfield's 
Letters;  12mo.  1775. 

i.  Account  of  the  Islands  lately  discovered  in  the  South 
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Sea,  with  an  Account  of  the  CoiMitiy  of  Kauitscbatka ;  Sva 
1777.     This  is  an  abridgment  of  Cook's  Voyages. 

5.  Practical  Husbandry,  or  tlie  Art  of  Fanning;  Svo. 
1780. 

6.  The  Sublime  Reader,  or  the  Morning  and  Evening  Ser- 
tices  of  the  Church,  pointed  as  they  should  be  read ;  ]2ino. 
1782. 

7.  View  of  the  Statute  and  Common  Law  of  England,  an 
abridgment  of  Blackstone's  Conunentaries ;  *to.  178*. 

8.  Compendium  of  U§efiil  Knowledge ;  12mo.  1784. 

9.  Dictionary  of  Rhymes ;  8vo.    1784. 

10.  Modem  Times,  or  the  Adventures  of  Gabriel  Outcast; 
8  vols.  12mo.  178S. 

11.  The  London  Adviser  and  Guide;  Svo.  1786. 

12.  The  Country  Lawyer;  12mo.  1786. 

1 3.  The  Honours  of  the  Table,  or  Rules  for  Behaviour 
during  Meals,  with  the  Art  of  Carving;  12mo.  1788. 

14.  Eight  Years' Almanack,  on  a  Sheet ;  1788. 

15.  Summary  View  of  the  Constitutional  Laws  of  England; 
8to.  1788. 

16.  On  the  Importance  of  a  Farmer's  Life,  a  Sermon;  ^vo. 
1793. 

1 7.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  William  Ramble,  Est,  ; 
8  vols.  12mo.  1793. 

18.  The  Art  of  Gardening;  Svo. 

19.  Essay  on  Literary  Property ;  Svo.  1798. 

20.  The  Assessed  Tax  Act  explained ;  Svo.  1798. 

21.  A  Third  Volume  of  hb  Chronology;  ISmo.   1805. 

22.  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  Part  I.;  4to.  1806. 

23.  Detached  FbiloEophic  Thoughts  on  Man;  2  vols.  12mo. 
1810. 

S4.  Proverbs  Exemplified ;  12mo.  1811. 

Among  other  compilations  sent  forth  by  the  Doctor,  we 
must  not  omit  {25.)  to  mention  one,  in  numbers,  entitled.  The 
Habitable  World  Displayed.  Besides  which,  be  also  printed 
,  26.  A  Clerical  Almanack. 

ST.  Moore's  Almanack  Improved. 
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JOHN  BALLANTYNE,  Esq. 

P  OR  this  notice  we  are  indebted  to  a  highly  respectable  literary 
journal,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer. 

John  Ballantyne,  bom  in  the  town  of  Kelso,  Koxburgh shire, 
was  the  son  of  respectable  parents  engaged  in  a  mercantile 
line.  He  enjoyed  the  Bdvaotagcs  of  that  sort  of  tuition  which 
is,  greatly  to  the  benefit  and  honour  of  the  country,  so  readily 
to  be  obtained  in  Scotland.  We  allude  to  the  instructjon 
which  the  grammar  school,  established  in  every  parish,  aflbrds 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  at  a  very  moderate  charge ;  and 
which  has  not  only  been  the  foundation  for  higher  attainments, 
but  the  sole  system  of  study  enjoyed  by  many  a  one  who  has 
reflected  eminent  credit  on  the  literature  of  his  native  land. 
Here,  perfectly  informed  in  the  useful  branches  of  education 
which  fit  individuals  for  active  pursuits,  or  well  grounded  in 
language^,  whether  of  modem  date  for  the  intercourse  of  the 
world,  or  of  antiquity  for  the  labours  of  learning,  the  young 
Scot  lays  in  those  stores  and  acquires  those  habits  which,  in 
after  years,  are  exhibited  so  conspicuously  in  the  man  of  busi- 
ness or  the  scholar.  In  academic  shades,  or  by  private  devo- 
tion, the  polish  and  deeper  intricacies  of  classic  lore  may  be 
superadded ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  universe  can  so  much  solid 
and  competent  knowledge  be  gathered  as  in  these  admirable 
institutions,  which  are  open  to  every  class,  and  within  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  very  poorest. 

In  his  youth,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  displayed  great 
readiness  and  &cility,  and  sufficiently  indicated  that  smart- 
ness of  talent  and  ability  which  distinguished  him  at  a  riper 
age.  While  still  a  young  man,  his  mind  was  turned  taliterary 
concerns  by  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  newspaper,  TAe 
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Kelw  Mail,  begun  by  his  diler  brother  James,  whidi  he 
subseqntsitly  conducted,  and  which  is  still  edited  by  bis 
younger  brother.  The  celebri^  which  Mr.  James  Ballan- 
^e's  improvements  in  printing  soon  obtained,  opened  a  wider 
^here  of  action,  and  the  family  removed  to,  and  settled  in, 
Edinburgh,  The  extensive  publicadons  in  which  the  Border 
Press  has  since  appeared,  are  the  best  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  measure;  but  the  ever-active  mind  of  John  Ballantyne 
was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  college  of  the  printing-house ; 
he  embarked  largely  in  the  bookselling  trade,  and  afterwards 
in  the  profesuon  of  an  auctioneer  of  works  of  art,  1U>ranes, 
Sec  Hb  share  in,  the  famous  Scottish  novels  was  also  a 
source  at  once  of  occupation  and  emolument:  perhaps  no 
person  knew  more  surely  than  he  did  who  was  the  writer  of 
these  renowed  works.  For  the  last  fbw  years  a  declining  state 
of  health  compelled  him  to  relinqubh  several  of  his  plans,  and 
he  travelled  upon  the  continent  in  search  of  that  restoration 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  find.  Retiring  from  the  me- 
tropolis to  a  seat  in  the  country  near  '*  fair  Melrose,"  die 
edition  of  the  English  novellists  was  undertaken  as  an  easy 
occupation,  to  divert  the  languor  of  illness,  and  fill  up  those 
▼acancies  in  time  which  were  likely  to  contrast  with  the  former 
habits  of  buiy  life..  TTie  trial  was  brief.  While  -flattmng 
himself  with  the  hope  that  hts  frame  was  r^vigorated  by 
change  of  air  and  exercise,  this  gentleman  died  in  the  prime 
of  his  days.     He  was,  we  believe,  about  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Mr.  Ballan^ne  married,  at  an  early  age,  Miss  Parker,  a 
beautiiiil  young  lady,  and  a  relative  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  antibor 
of  the  View  of  Ancient  History  and  other  esteemed  works,  (to 
whose  memory  we  would  fain  pay  a  grateful  tribute,  for  to  him 
the  writer  of  this  was  indebted  in  boyhoood  for  that  direction 
of  his  &culties  to  literature  which  has  been  the  source  of 
mach  of  his  happiness.)  Of  this  union  there  are  no  chil<^en 
to  dqilore  the  loss  of  a  father. 

Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  his  temper  and  acquirements,  was  formed 
to  hi  the  delight  of  sodety.  He  sung  admirably,  was  filU  of 
otJ^xaH  wit  and  repartee^  and  perhaps  was  rarely  surpaHed  in 
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the  felici^  with  which  he  related  anecdotes,  or  told  tales  of 
liumoar.  It  was  from  him  that  Mathews  got  hb  exquisite  old 
Scotchwoman,  and,  exquisite  as  it  is,  there  are  many  who  faeld 
the  prototyiw  to  be  at  least  no  ways  inferior  to  the  masterly 
imitator.  T)ie  company  of  such  a  person  was  naturally  much 
courted,  and  the  convivial  habits  of  the  north  were  possibly 
not  the  best  suited  to  his  delicate  constitution.  Vulgar  dissip- 
ation was  below  bis  notice,  but  even  the  pursuit  of  finer  plea- 
sures is  iatal  to  the  invalid.  Much  esteemed  and  much  re- 
gretted, leaving  a  great  blank  in  the  literary  and  social  sphere 
in  which  he  moved,  the  lively  and  intelligent  editor  of  Mr.  B.'s 
novelists,  has  anew  pointed  the  moral  that  neither  vivadty  of 
heart  nor  intellectual  powers  can  resist  the  stroke  of  fate, 
though  aimed  at  the  epoch  when  the  physical  strength  of  man 
is  most  surely  relied  on  to  withstand  the  blow. 


HibHiohmebs  AZEEM  OOL  DOWLAH  BAHAUUAR, 

late  kabob  ov  tbx  carnatic. 

'  Jl  B18  prince  is  die  immediate  descendant  of  a  Rigah,  who,  dur- 
ing a  long  reign,  had  always  been  faitbAil  to  the  British  Interests. 
On  the  death  of  the  late  Nabob  Azeem  ool  Do«4^  Omrah  in 
1801,  Azeem,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Wallajah,  the  former 
Nabob,  was  discovered  in  a  retreat  which  his  mother  had  pre- 
pared for  him,  to  Bare  his  life  during  the  reign  of  the  former 
FrioCe.  The  B^um  having  produced  dte  most-  satis&ctory 
proofe  of  his  identity,  this  prince  was  immediatdy  placed  by 
the  Company  on'thethrone«fh»  ancestors.  Good  care  was 
taken,  kowever,  that  tiiawhole  of  tbe-possesddns  ttt  the  Nabobs 

.  itf  Areotv^iratediii  theCMd^c^^^ldd;^  tb«  same  time,  be 
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transferred  by  treaty  to  his  powerful  comniercial  jiatroii*. 
The  new  Nabob  was  permitted  to  reserve  to  himself  a  clear 
annual  revenue  of  near  three  lacks  of  pagodas,  the  British 
}];overnment  undertaking  to  support  a  sufficient  civil  and 
military  establishment  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  and 
collection  of  the  revenue.  Being  suddenly  attacked  with  sick- 
ness, his  Highness  died  August  2d,  181S,  afler  an  illness  of 
about  forty  hours,  accompanied  with  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  funeral  was  splendid.  "ITie 
ceremony  was  conducted  with  appropriate  military  honours. 
The  flag  at  the  fort  being  hoisted  half-mast  high  during  the 
whole  day,  and  minute  guns,  conreaponding  with  the  age  of 
his  Highness,  fired  from  the  saluting  battery,  wheu  the  pro- 
cession began  to  move.  The  corpse  was  carried  from  the 
palace  of  Shady-Makl  to  the  principal  Mosque  in  Triplicane, 
through  a  street  formed  by  the  body-guard  of  the  governor. 

Azeem  ool  Dowlah  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition. 
Rmsed  from  a  dungeon  to  the  Musnud  (although  die  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  nabob  Wallajah)  be  was  ever  faithfully  and 
loyally  attached  to  the  splendid  alliance  which  retained  to  him 
the  means  of  endeavoring  to  realize  in  this  world  the  paradise 
which  his  religion  taught  him  to  believe  awuted  him  in  the 
next. 

His  features  were  strikingly  handsome,  and  altogether  free 
from  the  aspect  of  subdued  ferociousness,  which  so  oflen  cha- 
racterizes the  countenance  of  an  eastern  nabob.  Excessively 
corpulent  in  his  person,  he  quickly  sunk  beneath  the  effects  of 
the  malignant  disease  which  has  now,  for  two  years,  been  the 
scourge  of  India. 

The  late  Wallajah  Bajah,  in  the  opmion  of  a  late  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  (Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart.)  was  the 
wisest  prince  who  ever  sat  on  an  Asiatic  throne  ^  indeed,  he 
was  the  only  one  who,  by  the  sdectioii  of  the  proper  men  and 
means,  notwithstanding  some  rude  assaults,  preserved  nearly 
all  his  dominions  and  authority  unimpaired  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 
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iMitJon.      Mr.  Angns  hm  left  a  widoir 

A.  but  bod  no  cbildrvn. 

A8HBRIDGE,    tbe    Eer.     John, 

ANGUS,    Mr.    WlHun,    iged    69,  waa  bora  at  Heath,  in  tbe  year  nas. 

"^  Oct.    18,    a    landscape     and    his-  He  receiTed  the  radimenla  of  hU  edu. 

torical  engraver.     He  w»a  a  pujul  of  cation  from  his  father,  the  Rbt.  Joseph 

Mr.  William  Walker,  the  well-known  Ashlwidge,    vicar  of  Hault    Hucknall, 

engrater  of   acenery.       In    his    better  in  the  county  of  Derby.     At  the  age  of 

days  Mr.  Angus  was  justly  con^ered  U  be    waa,    through    the    interest    of 

»ery  eimnent  in  Hs  art,  and  had  his  Sr    Henry    Crewe,     placed    on    the 

ftiU  share  of  employment.  foundation    at    Repton    School,    where 

Amongst  bis    most    pleaiiog  works  he  remained  until  (be  year  1806,  when 

may  be  noticed,    "  The   Seats    of   the  he  waa  admitted  ■  member  of  IVinitjr 

NobilitT  and    Gentiy  in  Great  Britain  College,  Cambridge.  —  Under  the  very 

and  Wales  J  in   a    Collecticm   of  SeleCT  able  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B. 

-Views,    engraved   ftoro     Pictures    and  Sleath,  be  had   acquired  a   sound  and 

DrawiiffiS   by    the  most    eminent   Ar.  eitendve  acquaintance    with    the    best 

tists,  iSh  DeHTiptions  »f  each   View,"  pana  of  classical  literature:   and  being 

4t(^    1787—1815.       He    also   engrav-  gifted    with  great   acuteness,  and   in^ 

ed  for  many  years  very  beautiful  little  wearied  industry,  he  did  not  fail  to  turn 

dates  for  tbe  Atlas  Pocket  Book,  chiefly  tbe  advantages  of  his  education   to   a 

after  the  deagus  of  Thomas  Stothaid,  good  account  in  tbe  enlarged  competl. 

Esq.    B.  A.     Unfortunately  be   made  tion  of  the  Uniyersty: 
Utde  provision  for  the  latter  period  of         At  the  first  annual    eiominatioQ   in 

bis  life ;     and   when   his  powers   in   a  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  he  obtained 

great   degree    ftiled   him,    yet    wholly  »  distinguished   place   in  the^K  dan. 
Sependent    on    his   own   eierUons,    he     During  the  foUowing  year  he  eihibited 

had  die    mortiflcati™   to   find    himself  the  same    derotedness,  _  and    tlie    same 

supplanted  by  younger  artina.  origmal    powers    in     his    mathematical 

One  of  his  pupUs  has  br  surpassed  studies,  which  he    had  beAue  done  in 

lu«   maMEr;    we    allude    to    Mr.    W.  his  application   to   scholastic   learning; 

B.    Cook^    whose   angrarings   of    the  and  at  the  neit  public  eiamination  of 

"  Seutbem  Coast,"  and   various   other  the   CoUrge,  when   the  highest  honors 
works,  have  exciled  aucb  general  appro-    were  awarded  to  the  best  proGcicnIs  ia 
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tOktlliinnaticil  inTcnigitioiu,  connected 
with  some  of  the  bmnches  of  philosophy, 
be  WKS  ilecluH]  inferior  (o  no  man  of 
fail  year.  The  I'Se  of  a  Hudent,  ipent 
in  tho  bosom  of  the  UniTtmity,  ennnot 
be  expected  to  abound  nith  incidents 
fit  In  be  rerorded  in  this  plate.  Many 
■necdotei  of  private  worth,  and  of  suc- 
cessful application  in  the  leverest  de- 
partmeata  of  abstract  science,  might 
indeed  be  m«iilioned ;  but  it  is  not 
now  considered  necestary  to  intrude 
them  on  the  public. 

In  the  year  1810,  he  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  on  that  owa- 
ftion  gained  the  mathematical  honor 
of  Sill*  JTronfi&r.'  a  very  high  dis. 
tinetion,  especially  in  the  estimation  of 


It  lea 


ung. 


While  Mr.  Aahbridge  continued  to 
reside  in  Trinity  College,  almost  all 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  lileruiure  and 
science  in  turn  occupied  hii  attention. 
Plulological  researches,  connect^  more 
especially  with  the  older  Latin  classics, 
had  long  supplied  hun  with  the  materials 
for  aererc  and  successrul  investigation. 
He  pnwed  his  intimate  knowl^ge  Of 
that  language,  by  ganing,  on  two  «uc- 
cevi*e  yean,  one  of  the  prim  which  are 
viTea  by  the  Tepresenlativei  of  the  Uoi  - 
TGnity  for  the  best  prose  Latin  esuys 
on  same  specified  subject. 

In  the  year  1812,  be  was  elected  a 
fallow  of  Trinity  College,  at  a  time 
when  Aere  were  only  two  vacanciei, 
uid  many  powerful  competjtors.  Hal- 
ing arrived  at  that  standing  in  the 
Univecsity,  when  most  men  terminate 
their  academical  career,  he  did  not,  as 
ii  too  geneniUy  the  case,  relax  bis 
exertions ;  but  continued  to  study  the  ^ 
best  BUlbora  ,of  antiquity,  and  at  the 
nme  time  to  familiarize  himself  with 
all  the  refinements  of  modem  analysis. 
Nor  did  bis  labours  terminate  in  mere 
idle  speculation.  For  he  entered  into 
active  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
first  mathematicians  of  the  country, 
accumulated  materials  for  an  intro- 
duction to  tbe  more  difficult  parts  of 
&e  htg/utr  calcului,  and  contributed 
many  pepen  to  our  philosophical  jour- 
nals. Among  his  Essays  oif  this  kind 
■nay  be  mentioned  an  anonymous  treatise 
«  On  tbe  Figure  of  the  Earth,"  whjdi 
dppeared  in  Leyboum's  Mathematical 
HepoHtory.  Amidst  these  investigation! 
be  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Ae  German  language,  which  he 
jasCy  eonaideied  as  a  itey  to  all   phi- 


lological inquiriai  connected  with  our 
own  literature.  It  is  proper  hers  to 
mention  his  great  progress  in  many 
departments  of  Biblical  Criticism  ;  bw 
ardent  admiration  of  the  works  of  roany 
of  our  older  divines,  whose  lives  and 
writings  nere  the  constant  subjects  of 
bis  panegyric. 

la  tbe  year  IBIS,  be  wis  appointed 
Senior  Moderator  of  the  Universty. 
No  one  was  better  qualified  for  under- 
taking the  arduous  duty  of  determining 
the  respective  merits  of  those  who  wezv 
candidates  for  the  public  bontn  of  tbe 
Senate  House.  Unfortunately,  however, 
a  declining  state  of  health,  probably 
brought  on  by  long-continued  intem- 
perate study,  induced  him  to  relinquish 
tbe  appdntment,  and  commence  a  tour 
on  the  ContiuenL  Until  bis  strength 
was  worn  down  by  sickness,  be  did 
not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  ol^ects 
to  which  he  had  devoted  tumself ;  con- 
tinuing to  accumulate  materials  for  a 
philological  work  on  tbe  early  history 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  Teutotvic 
dialects  of  modem  Europe.  He  arrived 
at  Naples  in  the  month  of  June,  1SJ9. 
Though  in  a  state  which  indicted  a 
great  eihaustion  qf  body  and  of  spirit^ 
be  was  still  able  to  join  in  social  inter- 
course witli  a  small  circle  of  frjeodi, 
fortuiute  in  being 


ablet 


1  otU 


guisbed  sdiolarB  of  his  own  country, 
Mr.  Ehnsly  and  Mr.  MattluM.  Fron 
these  gentiemeu  be  receive)  the  dmm 
kind  and  unremitted  attentions  at  a  tine 
when  the  ofGces  of  friendship  were  most 
wanted.  Tbe  un^vourable  aymptoma 
to  whicb  we  lisve  before  alluded,  were, 
after  some  time,  succeeded  1^  a  low 
fever,  against  wblcb  be  was  never  able 
completely  to  rally,  and  by  which  be 
was  in  a  few  weeka  brought  down  to 
tbe  lowest  stair  of  debility.  Not  lo^ 
before  his  dissolution,  a  slight  change 
in  the  symptoms  of  his  illness  gave 
a  momentary  gleam  of  Ix^ie  to  his 
friends.  He  attempted,  during  that 
interval,  to  write  a  letter  to  bis  sister ; 
but  his  strength  &iled  him  before  he 
could  c(^nplete  it.  A  short  time  afbef- 
nrards,  tlie  baud  of  Death  put  an. end 
to  tike  kind  hopes  of  those  who  wise 
about  him,  and  shut  oiit  bis  earthly  pro- 
spects for  ever. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  enlarg«  on 
tbe  premature  loss  whicb  the  pubUc  b*s 
sustuoed  I  a  losa  which  tboae  ttolj  can 
apftfedate.who  vrere  formerly  ac^u^p^d 
with  tba  lul^ecl  «f  tbis  jneqoir.  ,.  b 
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eantempUting  their  uT«panbla  tow,  long  u  that  conqunt  ihall  be  dulj' calk 
there  are  vauij  topics  of  coDsolMion  to  moled  for  its  value  sud  impoitance. 
which  his  nearest  friends  will  long  be  Captain  BrougbtDD  wai  detcendad 
happy  to  turn  their  Cbougbta.  During  from  a  younger  brandi  of  the  a&dent 
Ida  Uugering  illness  be  received  the  family  of  that  name,  of  BrougfatoD  Hall 
nunt  unbounded  pmofsoflundneiifrom  in  Stafibrdshire.  Sir  Biian  Bcoughton, 
tboae  by  whom  be  wu  attended.  Nor  who  waa  created  a  baronet  for  faia  atcadjr 
were  the  conaoUtioni  of  religion  with,  loyalty  to  Cbarle*  I.  and  II.,  was  th* 
held  (roai  him.  They  were  daily  and  anceator  of  the  preaent  Sir  Jolin  Brough- 
afftetionately  administered  by  tbe  Rei.  tun,  Bart,  and  the  sulyect  of  the  follow- 
Hr.  Turner,  the  Euglinh  chaplain  at  iog  memrar,  who  was  sent,  at  an  mtj 
Naples,  to  whom  tbe  relaUoni  of  Mr.  age,-to  tea  in  tbe  year  1TT4.  In  tbs 
Aihbridge  ova  a  deep  and  latting  dL'bt  month  of  November  he  joined  his  Ma> 
of  gratitude.  jetty's  sloop  Falcon,  then  at  Portsmoutl^ 
and  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Liniee. 
The  Falcon  wai  destined  for  North 
B.  America,  and  arrived  at  Boston  three 
days  before  the  figbl  at  LeiingCon  ;  tbe 
BLIGH.Sir  Richard  Rodney,  G.CB.  was  also  one  of  thu  ships  thai  covered 
Admiral  of  the  Red  Squadron  of  His  the  attack  □□  Bunker's  HiU. 
Majesty's  Fleet,  &c  &c.  April  3D,  at  Shortly  after^  Mr.  Braugbton  was 
Belle  Vue,  near  Southampton.  Su-  made  prisoner  iu  an  attempt  to  bring 
Richard  was  bom  in  ComwHll  in  1737,  off  a  schooner,  which  had  been  driven 
(^  an  ancient  and  noble  fiimily  of  that  ashore  in  C^>e  Ann  Harbour.  This 
county,  and  was  godson  of  the  late  misfortune  was  occasioned  by  tha  de- 
Lord  Roflney.  He  entered  the  naval  structioo  of  the  Falcon's  boats  by  tha 
service  of  his  country  at  a  very  early  enemy's  fire  from  the  shore,  which  killed 
period  of  life  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1777  threeand  woundedseveralinrthe  British; 
that  ha  attained  the  rank  of  Post  Cap-  the  remainder  of  the  party  having  ei- 

mand  of  the  Alexander,  of  T4  guo^  in  means  of  regaining  their  vessel,  were 
November  1794,  he  exhibited,  in  a  obliged  to  surrender.  An  exchange  of 
most  unequal  combat  with  a  French  prisoners  taking  place  in  December, 
■quadron,  conusting  of  Eve  ships  of  74  I7T6,  Mr.  Brougbton  obtained  his  re- 
guns,  three  large  frigates,  and  a  brig,  lease,  aod  joined  the  Eagle,  tbe  flag. 
■och  courage  uid  abililie*,  as,  to  use  ship  of  Lord  Howe ;  he  shortly  after 
the  worda  of  a  modem  biographer,  requested  and  obtained  permisaion  to 
"  have  never  beea  surpassed  in  the  remove  into  the  Haerlem  of  IE  guns, 
■finals  of  the  British  navy."  Sir  commanded  by  Lieut.  Knight.  After 
Richard  was  the  dghth  oldest  Admiral  a  variety  of  services  in  this  venal  our 
on  tbe  list,  having  obtained  his  Hag  midshipman  returned  to  the  Eagle,  and 
In  April  1804;  when  he  resigned  the  arrived  in  his  native  land  in  October, 
coounand  on  the  Iieith  station.  He  1T7S,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four 
was  twice  married ;  but  has  left  only  years.  Mr.  Brougliton  did  not  mnain 
one  son,  besides  several  daughters,  aU  lunger  in  England  than  December, 
marriadi  vii.  Captain  George  Miller  when  he  joined  tbe  Superb  of  70  guns, 
Bligb,  R.  N.  who  was  severely  wounded  baring  tbe  flag  (J  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
by  a  musket  shot  through  tbe  breast  in  In  March  1TT9,  tbe  Superb,  accuu- 
tbe  memoiable  battle  of  Trafalgar,  when  panied  In  a  squadron  of  men  of  war, 
lieutenant  of  tbe  Victory,  to  whicli  proceeded  to  ^  Eaat  Indies,  bavii^ 
ibjp  be  was  qip(Nnted,  at  the  desire  of  first  aUad  to  Goree,  which  waa  taken 
i,crd  Nelson,  out  of  regard  to  bis  without  any  reaiwance. 
fbther's  diitinguisbed  eonduct  in  the  The  first  entei^niie  was  the  reducliMt 
service.  of  Negapatam,  wbere  the  fleet  tqp  at 
BROUOHTON,  Capt^n  Robert,  anchor  waiting  for  the  co  i^^etatimi  of 
deserves  to  be  recorded  in  diat  daaa  at  Sir  Hector  Munro's  army  to  besiege  it, 
IllUBtrious  drcumnavigators  who  have  TLe  seamen  and  marines  were  landed,  to 
conieiTed  so  much  honor  on  their  native  act  in  coniunctioQ  with  the  military 
countries,  and  benefitted  the  world  at  forces,  vid  Mr,  Broughton  was  a^ 
Urge  by  the  extant  of  their  maritime  dia-  pointed  a4iutant  to  the  uval  battalion 
«a*eri«a,naTsliouldhisfBmebeforgotten  undn  tha  cmunand  of  Capt.  IliomBa 
as  cMuinodore  of  the  naval  pari  of  the  Uackenn«  of  tbe  Active  frigate.  Its 
AqB^>B)Mrt  against  the  Island  of  Java,  lo  (brcc  waa  about  T50  atrong.     lis  (Ams 


::,.«Ci00J^lc 
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held  mil  till  Chnstiaas.    Fort  Ostenberg,  then.   Its  entrance  » shallow,  suirounded 

in  TrincDDiBlee,  wbb  tbea  attacked  in  s  by  dangerous  reefs,  and  a  tremendoua 

umilar  manner.    It  was  taken  by  storm,  Ma,   according    to    the    tide,  brcaldiiff 

and  two   East  Indiamen,  richly  laden,  across  it. 

were  found  in  tfae  harbour.  The  csptiun  In  January  1T93,  Capt.  VancouTCr 
ofMr.  Broughton'scompany  was  killed,  having  thought  it  expedient  thai  inteU 
and  Lieul-  Long,  with  sereral  officers  ligence  should  be  sent  to  England,  con- 
and  men  seier«ly  wounded;  but  Mr.  ceming  the  adjustment  of  the  ^iiferenca 
Broughton  had  the  good  fortune  to  relatiie  to  Nootka  Sound,  Cap^  Van- 
escape,  though  he  recdied  a  musquet-  couver  requested  of  Seignior  Quadra,  the 
shot  through  his  hat  Hiis  c^ure  look  Spanish  officer  on  the  Elation,  that  he 
pUce  on  the  18th  of  January,  1783,  would  permit  Lieut.  Brougbton  to  take 
aod  on  that  day  Mr.  Broughton  was  his  pauage  by  the  way  of  New  Spain  to 
commissioned  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  England.  This  friendly  officer  coo- 
Burford  of  70  guna,  commanded  by  veycd  Lieut,  Broo^loo  to  St,  Bias,  on 
Caiitain  Peter  Rainier.  Mr.  B.  was  in  the  coast  of  California,  whence  he  pio- 
the  serersl  actions  between  the  fleets  cecded  through  Meiico  to  La  Verm 
commanded    by    Sr    Edward    Hughes  Crui. 

endthe  French  Admiral  Suffrien.  They  A  journey  ilirough  a  country  im- 
were  in  no  case  decisive,  though  well-  mortsliied  by  tl^e  cnterprizing  spirit  oT 
fought  and  sanguinary,  but  were  put  Cortei,  and  Hie  suflTerings  of  Monte- 
an  end  to  by  the  news  of  peace,  when  luma,  could  not  but  be  interesting  to  a 
Lieutenant  Broughton  returned  to  Eng-  mind  like  Ueut.  Broughton's,  inqui- 
land  in  June  1784,  remaining  there  un-  silive  after  useful  knowledge,  nnd  desr- 
employed  till  July  1  T^S,  at  which  time  ous  of  visiting  places,  which,  through 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Orestes  sloop  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  govemmenl, 
war,  in  which  vessel  he  continued  on  the  had  hilherto  been  shut  up  from  the 
home  station,  till  May  1790,  when  he  curiositv  of  Englishmen.  Humboldt's 
was  removed  into  the  Victory  of  100  Travel^  lately  published,  have  been  very 
guns,  bearing  Ae  fliLg  of  Lord  Hood.  minute  in  their  description  of  Mexico; 
As  at  that  time  th«e  was  little  chance  but,  at  the  time  Lieut  Broughton  crossed 
of  a  WW,  Lieut  Broughton  was  greCU  the  continent  of  New  Spain,  no  book  but 
aed  in  being  thought  a  flt  person  to  that  of  Monsieur  de  Fi^6<,  had  for  yean 
comnund  the  Chafham,  armed  brig,  been  given  to  the  Knglish  public  on  tlie 
destined  to  accompany  Captain  Van-  subject  No  doubt  Lieut.  Broughton 
couver  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  And  made  notes  as  he  travelled,  but,  perhaps, 
in  Captain  Vancouver's  celebrated  wort  did  not  think  them  of  sufficient  imporl- 
tt  will  be  seen  that  Lieutenant  Brough.  ance  to  be  submitted  to  the  world.  For 
ton  by  no  means  discredited  the  choice  who  that  can  reflect  and  convey  hii 
tiiat  had  been  made  of  him,  and  in  the  thoughts  to  paper,  wonid  pass  over  the 
maps  may  be  observed 'many  lands  and  plain  of  Olumhii  without  a  sigh  of  corn- 
islands  that  was  discovered  by  him  when  miseration  for  the  ill-fated  Mexican^ 
bis  vessel  wu  separated,  for  atime,  from  and  without  detestation  far  their  baibar- 
Captain  Vancouver's.  He  found  >  bar.  ous  oppressors.  Lieutenant  Broughton 
ren  island,  to  which  he  gnve  the  name  of  sailed  in  a  Spanish  sloop  of  war  tA 
Knight's  Island,  iat  48.  long.  !6S'44';  Cadii.and  thence  by  tiie  wayof  Madrid, 
wid  soon  after  two  more,  which,  fVom  to  visit  the  English  minister,  by  wtiidi 
their  similarity,  be  called  the  Two  means  he  had  an  opportunity  of  croeing 
Ksters,  Iat  43  11,  long.  1S3°  49';  a  the  continent  of  Old,  as  he  had  done 
larger  one,  be  landed  upon,  and  named  that  of  New  Spain  before,  and  of  saeii^ 
it  Chatham  Island,  llic  natives  were  countries,  in  every  point  of  view,  so  to- 
of  a  treaclierous  and  cruel  dispoaidon,  so  teresting  to  the  turious  and  philosophic 
much  BO,  that  in  their  own  defence  traveller.  From  Corunna  he  mumed 
Lieut  Broughton's  party  were  obliged  to  England. 

to  «re  upon  them  i  one  was  killed  and  The    Earl   of  Chatham,    then    First   ' 

the  rest  instantly  disperwd.      The  next  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  made  Lieutenant 

•ervice  Lieut   Broughton  was  employed  Broughton  a  commander  in  Oct.  1793; 

on,  was  a  survey  of  tlie  Columbia  river,  he  was  also  appointed  to  command  his 

which  he  completed  in  his  boats  in  ten  Majesty's  sloop  Prudence,  and  in  herto 

days,  having  traversed  it  about  84  miles  take  possession  of  Nootka  Sound,  from 

Inim  its  entrance.      From  his  descrip-  the  Spaniards,  in  the  event  of  Captain 

tion,  it  cannot  be  conudered  as  a  river  Vancover's  having  left  that  part  of  tin 

«afe  Jot  Ills  navigition  of  veHels  of  bur-  world.      Captain   Broughton  arrived  al 
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NoDtka,  March  lT9fi,  and  fbund  tlie 
place  had  already  been  restored  to  an 
English  officer,  wto  informed  Captain 
Broughton  that  Capt.  Vancouver  had 
left  that  settlement  on  hja  return  to 
England. 

The  sem'ee  that  Captain  Brougliton 
hds  rendered  to  navigation  and  geogra- 
phy, is  now  more  particularly  1 


B  left  h 


;>  disci 


to  follow  an;  track  which  be  might  have 
Oought  most  conducive  to  ibe  promo- 
tion of  nautical  adence,  and  Ite  deter- 
mined in  consequence  to  survey  the 
coast  of  Asia,  from  35°  to  SS°  north  la- 
titude. Unliooviingly  he  followed  the 
■ame  conrse  which  the  French  navi- 
gator, La  Perouse,  had  taken';  yet,  how- 
ever similar  their  voyages  may  appear  to 
have  been  Captain  Broughton  coold  lay 
claim  to  discoveries  and  surveys  un- 
known to  La  Perouie.  The  snrveys  of 
Ute  western  coaKt  of  Jvkso,  that  also  of 
the  straiu  of  Sangar,  the  coast  of  Corea, 
the  Loo-choo  tslsndB  and  the  southern 
Kuriles,  were  made  by  the  EngUsh, 
which  had  been  omitted  by  tfie  French 
commander.  Captain  Broughlcin  also 
determined  the  junction  of  Saghalien 
with  Tartary,  by  advancing  in  a  small 
vessel,  not  drawing  more  than  nine  feet 
water,  eight  miles  further  than  La  Pe- 
TOUse,  and  by  coming  into  two  fathoms 
water,  at  length  discovered  a  bay  three 
or  four  miles  in  depth.  This  he  sent  a 
boat  to  ejismitie,  and  found  it  closed  in 
on  all  ddes  by  low  Band  hills,  nor  was 
ther«  any-where  the  smallest  trace  of  a 
passage*.  Here  then  was  tlie  eilremily 
of  the  great  gulph  of  Tartary,  ascer- 
taiited  by  the  penetration  and  persever.. 
ance  of  Captain  Broughton,  and  it 
iliould  be  recollected,  that  this  arduous 
survey  was  elTscted  by  him  in  a  ccbooiv- 
cr  of  only  eighty  tons  burthen,  with  one 
small  iMat,  and  that  not  in  the  summer 
season,  but  in  the  midst  of  equinoctial 
gales,  and  the  moat  unAtorable  season 
at  Ibe  year,  for  ibe  Providence  skiop 
had  been  lost  on  the  ITth  May  ]79T,  by 
itriking  on  a  reef  of  rocks  off  Taypiu- 
sau,  one  of  the  Loo-chao  islands,  situ~ 
ated  in  Utitude  S5°  north,  and  125° 
east  longitude,  about  100  miles  fhjm 
the  east  part  of  Formosa.      The  crew 


•  The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  in  artidc 
Sd  of  the  41st  volume,  observes,  "  La 
Ferouse  ivaioned  Sagfialicn  into  an  is- 
land, which  Captain  Broi^ton  after- 
wards aicrriamed  to  be  a  part  iif  the 
CDiitinMt  of  TWtary." 


were  fortunately  saved,  consisting  of 
I  IS  souls,  and  conveyed  in  the  schooner 
Captain  Broughton  took  with  him,  to 
China.  And  here  it  should  he  men- 
tioned, that  this  officer  visited  the  Loo- 
choo  islands  many  years  before  Captain 
Maiwcll  and  Captain  Hall,  whose  voy- 
ages have  been  published,  and  in  wludi 
proper  notice  is  taken  of  his  first  claim 
of  visiting  these  interesting  islanders  in 
late  years,  though  the  position  of  the 
islands  had  long  been  ascertained  and 
described  by  Pfre  Caubal,  a  missionary 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Pekin.  See  Lettrei 
Edijtaittel,  torn,  iiiii.  p.  1SE. 

The  crew  of  the  Providence  wss  dis- 
tributed on  board  the  Swift  sloop  of  war, 
f  which  was  anvrward-i  lost,  and  the  whole 
perished,)  and  the  East  India  ships,  to 
take  their  passage  to  England.  Of  Ais 
crew.  Captain  Broughton  reserved  thirty- 
five,  oflicer^  and  men,  to  accompany 
him  in  the  Schooner,  for  the  completion 
of  the  survey  he  had  begun  as  de- 
tailed brfore.  In  March  1798,  Captain 
Broughton  sailed  from  Macao  to  Ttin- 
comalee  Harbor,  and  ther€  found  he 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain,  January  2Kth,  1T9T. 

At  TWncomalee,  Captain  Broughton 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  the 
loss  of  the  Providence,  and  fully  ac- 
quitted of  any  blame  whatever  in  caus- 
ing the  misfortune;  which  appears  t* 
have  been  attributable  to  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, who  was  dismissed  the  service, 
though  re-instated  trom  some  favour- 
able circumstances  having  been  advanced 
In  bis  behalf. 

This  last  voysge  of  Captain  Brough. 
ton'Sj  which  occupied  four  years,  iras 
very  prejudic'  '  -     '  " 


,    for,   i 


onsequen 


appears  to  have  existed 
between  him  and  the  commanders-in- 
chief  in  the  East  Indies  and  at  the  Cspe 
of  Good  Hope,  be  was  obliged  to  take 
a  passage  to  the  latter  place  in  an  Ame- 
nd from  thence  to  England 


Indian 


,    thus 


whole  of  his  pay  due  to  him  dm 
alnence.  On  his  arrival  in  Englant 
Captain  Broughton  applied  for'reim 
bursement,  but  was  told  that  this  requei 
could  not  be  complied  with,  as  the  esta 


the 


lung    I 


would   be  attended ''with    bad    conie- 

Our  officer  remrfned  unemployed  til 
the  month  of  June  1801,  when  he  waa 
appointed  to  command  ,the  Bativia,  of 
54  guns,  itationed  ai  a  Soating  b  atterji, 
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«ff  Margata  Suuli.  Hub  aUp  being 
ihortly  afttr  paid  off  in  coDtequence  irf' 
the  peace,  Captain  Brougbton  wu  ap- 
pointed  to  tbe  Penelope,  a  fine  frigaW, 
and  in  Ihat  ship  made  a  abort  krip  to  the 
Medilemnean. 

Soon  after  big  return  from  Malta, 
to  which  island  lie  had  caaiey ed  the  Bri- 
ti>b  reaident,  tbe  late  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  hmtilitdeil  hating  recoimnenced, 
the  Penelope  wai  itationed  io  the  North 
Seas,  to  watch  tbe  Dutch  porta.  Chargei 
were  at  this  time  exhibited  against  Capt- 
Broughlon,  by  Ids  fint  lieulenant, 
upon  which  lie  waa  tried  by  a  cuilit- 
martial,  and  acquitted  of  tbem  all,  ei- 
eepting  one  foe  sleeping  one  or  two 
nighta  out  of  his  abip.  On  this  puint 
he  was  admonished,  but  the  rest  were 
not    proredf    and    declared   to   be   ill- 

this  'lime  Captain  Broughton^s  Voyage 
was  published.      Tbe   Russian    nsiigs- 

not  knowing  of  the'puhlicstion,  as  fol- 

■'  It  might  almost  be  beUeved,  tiiat 
the  English  goremment  had  purposely 
cast  a  teil  over  the  vojages  of  Colarett 
and  Brougbton  on  the  coast  of  Japan, 
were  It  not  that  the  liberality  which  they 
have  shown,  in  publiabing  ever;  voyage 
that  baa  been  uuderlakea  duriiig  the  last 
half  century,  (a  period  so  brilliaat  in  the 
history  of  discoTeriee,]  completely  contro- 
verts this  luspicioo.  Tbe  companion  of 
Vancouyer  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
rendered  his  work  very  interesting  to 
geography  and  navigation." 

'Whatever  might  have  been  ibe  motives 
of  the  Admiralty  in  not  asustiug  the 
publicatiou  of  C^ttain  Brougton'a  voy- 
age, certain  it  is,  Ihat  they  contributed 
noiiung  to  the  eipence  of  it,  i 


a  variety  of  cniises  off  the  Teiel,  t« 
Yarmouth,  I'tymouth,  and  the  chaiuid 
fleet;  and  alio  oBT the  Black  Rocks,  the 
Garonne,  aad  Cadis.  On  the  23i  at 
May,  1807,  he  was  appointed  to  Iha 
Illustrious  of  T4  guns,  in  which  ship 
be  was  present  at  tbe  memorable  afikir 
in  Basque  Roads,  and  afterwards  ei»< 
mined  as  a  witness  on  tbe  trial  of  Lord 
Cauibier. 

In  the  summer  of  1809^  tbe  niuUrxnu 
formed  a  part  of  the  expedition  againat 
the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  subsequeouy  to 
which  she  wu  stationed  olT  Chcrbuig, 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Richard  King. 

Wliile  ou  clu«  statiuQ,  Capl^  Brougb- 
ton received  orders  to  proceed  with  a 
convoy  to  the  East  Indies,  lie  accord- 
ingly sailed  from  Portsmouth  io  the  early 
part  of  ISIO,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in 
time  10  Join  the  expedition  against  the 
Isle  of  France;  in  tbe  conquest  of 
which  settlement  be  had  the  buoor  to 

On  therelumof  IhelllusuloustoUa- 
dras,  Captain  Brougbton  finding  himself 
senior  officer  of  tlw  squadron  in  the  In- 
dian seas,  by  the  death  of  Admiral 
Drury,  hoisted  a  broad  pendant,  and 
proceeded  to  superintend  the  equipment 
of  an  eipeditioa  againt  tbe  island  of 
Java ;  the  militaiy  part  of  which  wa* 
conducted  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmury. 
Ute  general  rendeivous  for  the  sevenl 
divisions  of  the  armament  was  to  be  m 
Malacca  roads,  whence  tbe  whole  Geet, 
to  the  number  of  seveoly-lwo  ships,  sailed 


ndiffcrf 


tdivii 


iifiered  from  tbei: 


>  behaved  so  liberally  in 
editing  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Van- 
couver. This  work  was  well  spoken  of 
in  the  Reviews,  woa  translated  into 
French,  and  though  more  useful  to  the 
navigator  than  pleanng  to  the  general 
reader.  Is  a  taluable  sddicioo  to  geo- 
graphy. 

On  the  2ISI  of  May  the  Penelope, 
'  then  being  one  of  the  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  engaged  the  French  flotilla  pass- 
ing from  Hushing  lo  Ostend.  On  this 
occasion  three  of  her  crew  were  killed 
and  several  wounded,  and  the  ship  much 
damaged. 

During     tbe   ensuing    three    years 
Captain    Brougbton  was  employed    in 


the  monsoon  was  contrary  to  tba 
fleet's  making  a  straight  passage  to  Javi^ 
it  became  an  imporlatit  potnt  of  eoa- 
sideraljon,  which  would  be  the  most  eli- 
gible passage ;  tbe  eastern  route  waa 
proposed  and  the  straits  of  Macassar,  boA 
of  which  to  tbe  commodore  ifipearwl  la 
be  too  circuitous  and  ledioua.  llwrefotf, 
flrom  the  best  infcumationt  he  prefesjed 
the  passage  by  the  coast  of  Borneo  to 
Cape  Saiidiar,  andproceeifed  lo  his  des- 
tination in  that  course  as  the  geitcral 
intended  his  first  attack  should  be  (hit 
on  Bacavia. 

The  town  of  Balavia  had  surrendered 
when  orders  came  from  the  Honorable 
Rear-admiral  Stopford  lo  Commodore 
Brougbton  to  put  himself  and  his  squad- 
von  under  his  command;  and  also  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  at  the  eaat  end  of 
Java,  in  the  Scipio  man  of  war  from  tba 
dpe,  wliichslatiou  tbe  admiial  had  left 
to  put  bimslf  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
tipedi  lion  .against  the  i>land  of  Java. 
Mortifying  as  this  intalligenc*  mutt  hava 
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•  Sraughton  to  find 

tbM  hu  comtnand  tu  taken  fiom  him  bo 
uneipectcdl;,  yet  he  bad  tbe  utufkcdoD 
of  knoning  that  he  bad  conducted  ao 

difficult  navigation,  and  by  bis  co-oper- 
adon  with  Sir  Samuel  Auchmutf  in  the 
reductian  of  Balavia,  the  chief  town, 
(IkciUtaled  die  ullinwte  conquest  of  the 
iiland  (^  Java. 

Admiral  Stopfbrd  having  relinquithed 
hia  assumed  command  on  t]ie  capitulation 
of  the  island,  and  hayinj;  returned  to  his 
atation  at  the  Cape,  with  his  equadron, 
ComiDodore  Broughton  again  became 
Comuiaader-in-chid'  of  His  Majuin'a 
otaipi  in  the  East  Indies,  till  he  hauled 
down  bis  broad  pendant  by  order  of  Rear  • 
admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  wnt  over 
IVom  England  to  succeed  AdmitslDruiy. 

Captain  Druugbton  now  returned  to 
England  ai^er  an  absence  of  three  years, 
and  in  Ma  j,  1 S 1 5,  was  appointed  to  tlie 
command ofthe  Royal  Sovereign,  atirst- 
late  lying  at  Plymouth,  which  be  found 
ready  fur  sea,  and  completely  manned  ; 
Inl,  OQ  the  total  defeat  ei  the  Fraich 
Emparor,  and  his  subsequent  abdication, 
the  ship  was  paid  off,  and  Lord  Melville 
ma  pleased  to  appoint  Captain  Brougb- 
lon  to  command  the  Spencer  of  T4  guns, 
one  of  the  guardsljips  at  Plymouth, 

In  the  meaiiwlule  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  had  been  extended  into  three  classes, 
and  Captain  Broughton  found  his  name 
was  only  inserted  in  that  of  companions. 
He  eipustulated  with  the  First  Lord  it 
the  Admiralty  on  such  an  unmerited 
omisiion  of  his  claim  to  have  his  name 
inserted  in  the  second  claaa  ;  and  after- 
wards presented  a  petition  to  Hia  R.  H. 
the  Prince  Regent,  praying  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  same  mark  of  distinc- 
tion which  BO  many  of  equal  rank,  or 
juotors  to  him,  enjoyed  for  services  in. 
feriorl    '* 


and  acquaintance.  Hebaileflawidow, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  hia  kininuo, 
ths  late  Rev.  Sir  Thomas  Broughttra, 
Baronet,  and  four  children,  a  son  and 
three  daughters,  to  deplore  bis  almoat 
sudden  loss,  for  his  death  was  not  ex- 
pected, though  he  had  laboured  for  soma 
time  under  the  angina  pectoris,  a  disease 
that  has  often  been  corrected  by  regimen 
aiul  attention,  and  nhicb,  in  Captain 
Broughtoii'a  ease,  was  not  pronounced 
immediately  dangerous.  It  may  with 
truth  be  asserted,  that  he  lias  not  left  a 
more  active  or  experienced  officer  behind 
him,  Of,  in  private  Ufa,  a  more  amiable 
man,  Tlie  writer  of  this  article  knew 
him  well  to  be  excellent  in  the  charac- 
ters of  father,  son,  brother,  husband, 
and  friend,  and  oSera  this  token  of  bis 
respect  and  sfiection. 

ilis  sallem  accumulem  scriplis  et  fun- 
In  the  burial-grouod  <^  the  English 
facloiy  at  Leghorn,    this  inscription  is 
written  on  his  tomb    by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Trevor: 


Although  u 


nsuccessful  in  his  efforts 
in^gnia  of  a  Lnigbt-com- 
mander.  Captain  Broughton  soon  after 
received  tlie  honorable  and  lucrative  ap- 
pointment of  colonel  of  royal  marines ; 
and  every  other  attention  H-as  paid  him 
by  the   admiralty,    particularly    by 


board;  and  it  is  gratifying 
riving  friends  to  know,   that  hi 
fMsional  sei  '  '  ' 


BURNEY,  Rcar-admiralJunes,  No- 
fember,  17,  at  Pimlico  j  a  memoir  of 
this  distitiguished  otticer  will  appear  ia 


Us  1 


AVhen 


d  of  tl 


bad  ceased.  Captain  Broughton  retired 
to  Morence,  in  Italy,  where  he  died  on 
the  13th'  of  March  last,  to  Uic  uiei- 
pressible  grief  of  all  who  ware  nearly 
d  witli.  him,  and  if  ith  the  wry 


the  descendant  ol 
ancient  family,  originally  from  Scot- 
land. Some  of  iu  younger  branches, 
bowever,  as  we  learn  from  Crawfur<l's 


niblui 


Hr.  Caldwell,  being  dcsdoed  fbr  the 
DBTsI  derrCce,  went  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy Bt  Pontmouth  in  1754.  Haring 
renuined  there  two  jeais  and  ■  half,  he 
went  to  sea,  in  Hn  Majesty's  ship  Ids, 
comnunded  by  Capt.  Edwu-d  Wbeeler. 
In  the  1«9  he  remained,  we  beliere,  tSI 
(he  month  of  March,  1759,  when  be 
was  removed  to  the  Namur,  the  fiag>ihtp 
of  Admiral  BoHawen,  then  recently 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  <^ 
fourteen  sail  of  the  Imc  and  two  frigates, 
destined  for  the  Mediterranean. 

Admiral  Boscawen  idled  from  Sunt 
Helens  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  on 
the  ITtb  of  August  following  encotin- 
tered  and  defeated  M.  de  la  Cine,  ofT 
Lagos. 

On  the  20lh  of  NoTembcr,  In  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  also  in 
the  relebrated  TJctory  obtained  by  Sir 
Edward  Mawke  orer  M.  de  Conflana. 
As  yet,  he  was  only  a  middiipman  ;  but, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1 760,  be  was 
made  a  lieutenant,  and  appiunted  to 
the  Achillea,  commanded  by  the  Hon. 
Captain  Barrington. 

On  the  34th  of  May,  116%  Mr. 
CUdwell  was  appointed  to  the  com. 
mand  of  the  Martin  sloop,  in  wluch 
vessel  be  suled  in  the  September  of 
1T6S,  GrM  to  the  coast  of  A&ica,  and 
thence  to  the  West  Indies.  He  re- 
mained in  the  Martin  till  I7G5,  when, 
on  the  Hrst  of  April,  he  waa  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  post^raptain  fai  the 
HiUbrd  frigate. 

In  the  spring  of  1768,  Captain  Cald- 
well was  appointed  to  the  Hose,  in 
which  he  remained,  on  the  Boston 
station,  tiU  the  end  of  1771.  His  ncit 
appointment  was  to  (he  Emerald  fHgafE, 
in  1776.  The  Emerald,  immediately 
after  she  was  CDnuniteioned,  was  ordered 
on  the  North  American  station,  under 
Lord  Howe,  where  she  remained  till 
the  winter  of  1779-  On  this  service. 
Captain  Caldwell  had  »arious  oppor- 
tunities of  diatinguiihing  himself;  and 
his  diligence,  activity,  and  gallantly, 
were  eminently  coospicuous,  particularly 
in  blockading  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
where  he  took  the  Virginia  frigate,  and 
numerous  other  smaller  vessels. 

On  the  ESlh  of  Deceriibor,  1773, 
Captain  Cnldvrell  was  appointed  to  the 
Hannibal,  a  new  ship  of  SO  gun^.  In 
the  Hannibal  he  sailed  to  St.  Helena, 
and  on  his  return  he  brought  home  an 
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East  India  convoy.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Enghnd,  in  1781,  he  Has 
farther  advanced  to  the  command  of 
the  Agamemnon,  of  64  guna,  'attafiied 
to  the  Channel  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Darby. 

At  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  the 
Agamemnon  formed  a  part  of  Bear 
Admiral  Kempenfelt's  squadron,  cruis- 
ing for  the  purpose   of  intercepting    ■ 


sailed    from     Brest, 
with  a  convoy  for  the  West  Indies. 

Ac  day-break  on  (he  1 2th  of  Decem- 
ber, abont  35  leagues  lo  the  westward 
of  Ushant,  the  English  Admiral  de- 
scried the  enemy's  licet;  and  tbougfa  it 
was  greatly  Us  superior  in  fiace,  he 
succffidcd  in  cutting  off  about  twenty 
sail  of  the  convoy-  llie  Agamemnon 
was  detached  in  quest  of  any  straggling 
ships  of  the  enemy  which  mi^t  have 
Eeparated  from  tlie  main  body.  On 
the  35th  of  December,  Captain  Cald- 
well fm  in  with  seven  sail  of  tran^nrts, 
with  trcxips  and  naval  stores.      Vire  of 


ifely      into 


',   four    ships    and   t 
captured,     and      carried 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  abote 
cruise,  Capt  Caldwell  wasordercd  tothe 
West  Indies,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  join  Admiral  Sir  George  B.  Rodney 
in  time  to  share  the  glories  i^  the 
memorable  12th  of  April,  1782.  The 
Agamemnon  sufleted  severely  on  the 
occasion.  Fourteen  of  her  seamen  were 
killed,  and  tweniy-two  wounded;  two 
of  her  lieutenants,  Incledon,  now  a 
vice,  admiral,  and  Brice,  were  >1» 
wounded,  the  latter  mortally. 

On  the  news  of  this  splendid  and 
important  victory  reaching  England, 
the  thanks  of  parliament  were  unant- 
moiisly  voted  to  (he  commander'tn. 
chief,  the  captains,  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  of  the  fleet. 

Captain  Caldwell  proceeded  with  the 
prizes  to,  Jamaica.  He  then  sailed  to 
North  America,  witli  Admiral  Pigot, 
with  vrhom  he  also  returned  to  the  West 
Indies  at  the  close  of  the  year.  During 
the  short  remainder  of  the  war,  notlriDg 
farther  of  importance  occurred  ;  and 
peace  being  concluded  early  in  the 
ensiling  year.  Captain  Caldwell  returned 
to  p;nglandinlhemonthof  May  1783. 
Our  officer,  we  believe,  had  nobrther 
command  till  1 787,  when,  in  ihe  arma- 
ment of  that  year,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Alcide. 

In  1790,  at  the  time  when  a  dispute 
took  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  relative  to  Nootka  Sound,  Cap- 
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tan   Caldvell   wm    *p[KBnted   to   the  fVoin  that  fvried  nara- Kitichrd  anplof- 

Berwick,   of  74   guns ;     but,  the  dif-  tnent ;    but  he  lived   long   ^Boogh    to 

ftimEC   b>nng  been   unicalilf   Mttled,  ha*e  bis   wouxled   fee^gs  healed   by 

ttw    mnunant    was   discontiiiued,   wid  His  prasent  Majeatjr,  who,  OD  the  9O0i 

the  Berwick  wa>  cotuequently  put  out  et  May,  IB80,  in  contan^IatioTi  of  hn 

Fram  this  peiiod  it  does  not  ippeu-  -confer  upon  blm  the  Gnnd  Oo«  of  ttw 

that  Captain  Caldwell  was  erer  again  Oiderof  (he  Baib.tbue  rendering  hi^y 

in  actire   aerrice  as  a  prinle  captain,  -the    latter  days   of  a  brsTe,  bonondile 

On  the   iHt  4^  PdiTuary,   IT93,   be  and  &ilhAil  EUbject,    ever    leakau  to, 

TCH  promoted  to  the  rank   of   Rear-  fMnnote  the  vetfare   of  tiia   rounti;. 

AdmiiBl  of  the   White ;     anil   in    the  In  printe  life  he  was  B  kind,   rineare 

winter  of  that  year  being  appointed  to  Aienl,   beto*ed  and  raipected   by   att 

a  comnund  in  the  Channal  fleet,  under  who  knew  hnn,  and  died  much  Uanoited, 

Lord   Howe,  he   haiBted   his  flag   on  at  Fariei^  House,  the  rwidance  of  hk 

ttoard   the    Ciiniberland    of    14    guna,  -am,  near  BningBtoke,  Hants,  the  tatitf 

Captain  T.  Louia.  Novembw,  IHSO,  aged  88. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1794,  he  waa  At  Ihetime  o(  hh  <leeeaie,  Sir  Ban- 

laither  adTancad  to  the  rank  of  Rear-  jamin  was  only  junior  in  Tank  to  Hip 

Admiral   of  the    Red,  and  slrifted  hla  R(?Bil  Highnera  the  Duke  of  CUraaitv 

flag  to  the  Imjwegnatde,   of  98  guna,  Adimial  ef  the   Fleet;    md    Adiaiaa] 

C^tain  O.  B.  WettcoM.  the  Earl  of  St.  Tnccnt. 

It  was  on  the  lit  of  June  following,  Mrs.  CaHweH  died  at  the  Admiral'a 

tfatf     Lord    Hove  achieced    that    im.  house,      in     Charlea-atreet,      Bokelay- 

portant  victory  oTer  l!he   FriAch  fleet,  aquare,  on  Ae  SOtfa  «f  September,  UX, 

■4iich    will    be   long   remembered    by  aged  73. 

Britons  witta  beart-relt  eiidtation.      The  CAMPBELL,  Admiial  Sir  Gaoige, 

Impregnable  in  this  action   bad  seven  G.  C.  B.   Commandsr-in-duef  at  Porte- 

Idlled  and  twenty  four  ironnded.  month,  and  a  groom  of  tbe  bed  chambar 

It  is  here  particulBriy  worthy  of  re-  to  Hi*  Majeity.     TUb  officer  was  Ik* 

■uik,  dsat   Hon-AdminJ    Caldwell,  a  thfrdsonofthelatePiyceCampbcIl,  Esq. 

brsni  and   merileruiu   offioer,   whoie  of  Cawdor  Castle,  and  farotbar  of  Loid 

aaremitting  serrides,  iriioae  peneverjng  Cawdor.      He  was  bom  on  the  IStfa  cf 

•ctirity,  aead,  andooun^,  had  nerer,  tor  August,  1761,  and  entend  (he  navjat 

a  long  series  of  yean,  biten  once  luUied  an  early  age.      On  tbe  91b  of  Nores^ar, 

by  the  breath  of  calumny  or  swpidon,  I7S1,  he  obtained  the  rank  af  post-oqt- 

waa,  with  sEreral  other  officers,  one  of  loin.  Bad,  during  tbe  roraaiDda'  af  iin 

whenn  was  Ok  late  Lead  CoUingwaod,  American  wB-,  commaixkd  ibe  Awoia, 

aRDlted  in  the  honnable  mentiwi  made  a  wretched  going  frigate,    by  no  iiwili 

by  Lord  How^in  hisoffidal  dispatchea,  auiled  to  the  aMour  of  ao  apjritad  an 

of  Iboae    whom   he    thought    entitled  officer.     Tbe  Aarorawaaaoaatantly  em- 

aoilris  "  particuhn- tiuuUu"  far  their  ei-  ployed  jn  contoying   marcfaaDt^veelda 

ettKUB.  round  die  ooaat  of  England,  Waka,  ami 

The  Rear.  Admiral,  though  not  ho-  Ireland.     Soon  after  tbe  genenl  paaoa, 

B«i«d  with  a  madal  on  Ote  above  occa-  C^itain  Campbell  waa  appointed  to  Ota 

aion,  wai  named  in  the  thaaka  of  both  command  of  the  Oipbeus,  a  vary  flae 

Houaea  of  ParUameot.  fiigate,  statianed  in  the  Meditniiwi>i]> 

On  die  4tfa  of  July  following,  be  was  ebd  in  widcb  he  acquired  vary  .gtent 

made'  Tie».Adminl  of  Ae  Blue  Squad,  credit  among  tbe  states  ef  Italy,   and 

TOO.     In  the  month  of  September  be  even  among  thase  af  Baifeaiy.     At  flw 

diiftad  bia  flag  into  tbe  M^eatie,  of  74  conuBeneamentof  llie  revtdutionaiy  wai^ 

gUDa,  and  OD  tbe  ISdi.  of  Oe  Mlowii^  C^MaiarC.  eommaodedltae  Leda  MgMe^ 

noMtb'  aailed  with  a  reinfmcemant  for  aiulon  tb«  Mh  of  Jun^  1798,  ci^nued 

the  Leawaid  Iilands.      On  the  14th  of  L'Edair,  of  BS  guna,   in  tbe  Medkow 

Nar^sbep  be    anived    at    Martiniqua,  rsnean.      In  the  following  year  be  oodt* 

and  succeeded  Sir  John  Jervis,  wiiase  mMidad  (be  Terrible  of  74  gnna,  wUdl 

impaired  health    obliged    him    tl>   re.  atnpfcnaedapataf  Aefleelsiklar Ad- 

iiaqnish  tbe   command  oa   the   above  miral  Hotbam,  in  tite  partial  adiain  of 

atation.  the  MlfaofMarch  and  ISthof July,  1795, 

Vice-Admiral  Caldwell  being  refeved  wliicb  ended,  the  former  in  the  capture 

in  IT95,  iw  Sir  John  Laforey,  nturaed  of  tbe  Ca  Ira,  80,  and  tbe  Cenaaur,  74  j 

to  Engiaiid  m  tbe  BhmdiefrigMv.  the  latter  in  that  oTL'Atdde,  74.      On 

Oa  his  vrinl  he  ainick  hbflag,  and  the  .SOth  of  December,  1796,   CqM.  C. 
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■Itived  at  Pljmoulh,  in  company  with  a  though  we  regret  tlus  determiiution  wu 
•quwiron  under  Rau-*dminl  Mum,  ni«de  too  late,  as  in  one  of  these  depn»- 
with  convoj  from  Liibon  and  Oporto".  EionN  of  spirita  and  oatuial  oppiesaim 
In  the  month  of  April,  1798,  CapU  C.  the  brain,  hifi  profession  loat  an  esteei 
w«»  appointed  (o  the  Dragon  of  74  guni,  member,  and  the  world  a  good  man. 
in  which  ship  he  continued  during  the  He  was  of  the  most  humane  and  chant- 
rem^oder  of  the  time  he  serred  ai  s  able  diqiosition,  and  of  eiempliirj  do- 
tapUin.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  mestic  habits.  Sir  George  wa»  a  GrOOTO 
hewai  promoted  to  the  rant  of  Rear-  ofthe  Bed-Chamber  to  HislaleMajestj, 
Adminl  of  the  Blue,  and  hdsted  his  flag  whose  fuueial  be  attended  in  that  capn- 
in  d>e  Teraeraire  of  98  gun*,  attached  to  citj.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  highly 
the  Oiannel  fleet.  He  waa  farther  ad-  eiteemed  by  Hie  present  Majesty ;  in- 
nncedlotheraokofVice-AdioiiBlofthe  dead,  theywere  early  friends.  In  1819, 
Blue,  13th  December,  1806.  In  1809  when  His  Majesty  was  cruising  in  bis 
be  had  hii  flag  on  board  the  Princess  of  yacht,  he  went  on  shore  purposely  to 
Oruige,  74,  in  the  Downs,  as  oom-  dine  with  Sir  George  (  and  in  the  fol- 
nnoder-in-chief.  In  the  asme  year,  he  lowing  season,  on  the  Admiral  going  on 
aMaaamembtf  ofthe  court-martial  ap-  board  to  pay  his  respects  to  His  Majesty 
poJnlBdlotryLo«lG«mlMer,forhisc.Mi-  on  his  arrital  off  I'ortsmouth,  tbe  King 
duct  relatire  lo  the  operations  in  BaM)ue  obserred,  thaC  he  did  not  intend  to  go 
Boada.  On  the  4lh  of  June,  1B14,  ha  out  of  ttw  yacht  during  his  stay  ;  and, 
obtained  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  tbe  Blue,  turning  to  Sir  Gtxxge,  added,  m  the 
On  Ihe  3d  of  January  following  lie  was  familiar  tone  which  be  always  u»cd  with 
DominatHl  a  Kn^ht  Commander  of  the  him,  "  I  shall  not  ereo  go  on  shore  to 
Bath.      On  theSlst  of  May,   1818,    Sir      see  you,  Gem^je. " 

George  hoiwed  his  flag   on  boani  the  We  undersland  that  Lad  Mehrille,  <hi 

Queen  Charlotte  of  lOS  guna,  Captain  bearing  of  the  deathof  Sir  George,  im- 
HKKua  Briggs,  aa  commander-in-chief,  mediately  promoted  his  nephew,  tbe 
U  Poctunouth,  vice  Kr  Edward  TliiHTi-  Honorable  George  Pryce  Campbdl, 
borough.  On  the.lElhof  August,  1819,  commander  of  the  Bacdrarae,  to  the 
he  became  Admiral  of  the  White.  Sir  nuk  of  post  captain,  aa  an  eipresrion  at 
George  had,  three  days  prerious  thereto,  the  high  sense  entertained  by  bis  Lcrd. 
cDtectained  His  Majesty,  then  Prince  ship  and  the  other  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
lUsent,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy,  in  ndrai^,  of  tbe  character  of  tbe  deeewed 
commission,  at  Portsmouth.  On  the  Admiral.  Sir  B.  Bloonifield  eiprened 
8lh  of  June  fbllowing,  he  recoTed  tlie  the  King's  sorrowful  feelings,  and  la« 
Orand  Cross  of  the  above  Order,  vacant  kind  and  gncioua  wi^ei  to  Lady  Can^- 
by  the  diWh  of  ^  Thotnas  F.  Fiee-  bell,  on  the  deeply  afflicting  event- 
mantle  f.  Note.    Sr  GeOTge  was  a  fredicddei  «* 

On  tl»  SSd  of  January,  1821,  by  one  Nairnshire. 
of  those  unaccountable  and  eitraordi-  CAHHAMPTON.Earitrf',  Aprils!^ 
nary  aberrationE  of  reason,  which  have  at  his  house  in  Bruton-atieet,  at  two 
^uuentably  visited  at  all  times,  and  o'clock  in  Ihe  morning,  in  his  78th  year, 
in  all  )««,  men  of  every  claaa  and  Henry  Lawes  Lottrell,  Earl  of  Car- 
ereiy  qualification,  both  toental  and  hampton.  Vise.  Carbampton  of  Castle- 
pOiODal,  Sir  George  put  a  period  to  his  haven.  Baron  Imham  of  Lutbdstown, 
«intence  by  shooting  hiinaelf  with  a  Governor  of  Dublin,  t>atent  Customet 
pHtiJ.Hewasfbunddeadinhisdresdng-  at  Bri^ol,  a  General  in  tbe  army,  and 
nam  by  his  valet,  who  had  left  him  oidy  Colonel  of  the  6th  regiment  of  dngoon 
five  minutM  prerioua.  No  cause  can  be  jruards,  bom  August  7,  1743;  married 
Buigned  for  this  act,  but  a  peculiar  ill-  June  2i,  1776,  Jane,  daughter  of  Geo. 
nesahadlatelyafflictedhim,  which  cauBOd  Boyd,  of  Dublin,  Esq.  one  of  tbe  most 
occasionally  a  conriderahle  flow  of  blood  beauafti!  women  of  her  day,  aa  vrcll  as 
to  the  head,  and  occasioned  him  evident  themostamiable.  Her  ladyship  survive* 
uneaunew,  but  which  by  attention,  as  be  him.  He  was  brother  to  the  beautj&l 
«u  conscious  of  it,  be  meant  to  hava  Miss  Luttrell,  the  late  Ducbessof  Cum- 
removed     by    medicine    and    exercise;      berland.       His  Lordship   socceeded  to 

^__ -- his  titles  on  the  deatii  of  bis  father,  in 

.  .Windsor  Castle,  98,  fl««-ship,Capt.  1787.  t>«^  of'^  firrt  noWennm, 
Edw.  O'Brien;  Satuni,  74,  J*a.  Doug-  tbe  lather  of  the  deceased ;  barom,  1768 ; 
l«i  Defence,  74,  Tlios.  Wells;  a..d  viscount,  17B1  i«r^.l78S.  Hul«d. 
Adamant,  50,  H.  Waive.  ship  is  succeeded  in  bis  titlea  and  «««(• 

+  See  a  former  volume.  by  his  only  brother,    the   Hon.  John 


LiitCrell  Olmius,  now  Eul  of  Coriuraip- 
taa,  &c  Hha  sHumed  the  Dame  of  01- 
miiiB  on  succeeding  to  the  atstes  of 
Lord  Wallhim.  His  Lorddiip's  dath 
alw  nukea  a  nnncy  in  Ihe  lepteaent- 
Uion  of  the  borough  of  Ludgenhall,  for 
which  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  stood  third  on  the  list 
of  genenls ;  those  precetiiug  him  being 
the  Marquis  of  Dr^eda  and  Earl  Har. 
court.  X-ord  Cartumpton,  when  CoL 
Lutcrell,  opposed  the  late  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.  at  the  memoiaUe  election  for  Mid- 
dlesex* Some  years  since  he  purchased 
the  beautiful  and  well  known  estate, 
Fains-Hill,  at  Cid>ham,  Surrey,  which 
bad  been  rendvred  a  delightful  promen. 
ode  by  tbe  lata  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  bis 
successor,  Benjamin  Bond  Hopkins, 
Esq.  Th6  park  and  giDuuda  were  con- 
tinued in  the  same  style  and  neatness  by 
bis  Lordship ;  in  doing  which  his  phi- 
lanthropy was,  among  other  traits  of 
generoiity,  eminently  conspicuous,  by 
constantly  employing  a  number  of  old 
and  impotent  Ubourers  (who  must  now 
evidendy  be  nuunteined  by  their  reapec- 
tiie  parishes)  in  regularly  keeping  the 
walks  and  grounds  peculiarly  clean  and 
neat.  His  charities  were  eitendve,  but 
without  ostentation,  and  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  r^retled  in  the  nei^ibauThood  of 
bis  reaidence. 

He  bmily  of  Luttrell  is  oi  Norman 
origin,  and  flourished  from  a  very  early 
period  in  Lincolnshire  and  SomeTset- 
ahire.  The  late  Earl  sold  the  estate  of 
LuUrellstown,  co.  Dublin,  which  was 
granted  by  King  John  to  Sir  Geoffi? 
Luttrell,  his  anceatnr,  to  Mr.  Luke 
White,  The  first  of  the  Luttrell  family, 
who  resided  on  the  Luttrellstown  estate, 
was  Robert  Luttrell,  younger  son  of 
Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  of  Dunster  Castle, 
county  of  Somerset,  by  Jane  Beaumont; 
fae  di«l  15  Hemry  VI.  seised  of  the  castle 
and  lands  of  Luttrellstown. 

CAWDOR,  Lord,  June  1,  in  Great 
Pultney-street,  Bath,  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Campbell,  Baron  Cawdor,  of 
Casllemariin,  in  Pembrokeshire.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Pryse  Camphcll, 
of  Cawdor  and  Stacpole.eourt,  Esq. 
M.  P.  for  the  counties  of  Cromerlie  and 
Nairn,  1T62,  and  a  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, 1766.  The  late  lord  was  elected 
M.  P.  for  Cardigan,  1780,  17B4,  1790; 

1796,  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
His  lordsliip  married  June  UT,  17H9, 
Lady  Caroline  Howard,  eldest  (laughter 
of  Frederic  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.  G.;  and 


CONOLLY,  Lady  Louisa,  Aug.  6, 
at  Castletown-bouse,  co.  Kildare.  Her 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  (presumed) 
abaceaa  on  the  bip,  under  which  she 
suS^d  much,  tar  above  two  years, 
with  a  fortitude  and  raagmtion  which 
along  lije  of  exemplary  piety  and  be- 
nevolence could   alone   enable    her  to 

Ibis  inestimable  lady  appeared  to 
take  no  pleasure  but  in  doing  good  la 
others,  and  lessening  the  sum  of  human 
misery,  as  &r  as  she  could  ascertain, 
eilber  by  private  information  or  actiutl 
obsemtion.   Her  list  of  poor  pensionera 

ooal  charities  unceasing  and  unlimitedi 
and  she  supported  a  school  of  about  €00 
children  at  Celbridge.  She  has  fre- 
quently sent  considerable  sums  tn  per- 
sons in  disOessed  drcumstances,  who 
were  ashamed  (o  atk  relief,  ami  often  by 
a  mode  so  concealed,  that  their  bene- 
factress could  not  be  known. 

Her  ladyship's  income  is  said  to  have 
been  8,0OOL  a  year,  and  never  waa  a 
ahare  of  fortune's  ^ils  more  auB|Hciously 
distributed ;  never  bad  influence  a  more 
worthy  possessor ;  never  did  ricbes  corns 
into  hands  more  magnificently  liberal  t 
for,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  loo  much  to 
say,  that  she  expended  more  in  real  cha- 
rity annuaily,  than  any  prince  or  crowned 
head  in  Europe,  lie  loss,  the  afflic- 
tion that  miut  be  occasioned  by  her 
death  —  but  that  is  a  subject  on  which  it 
would  be  paintiil  to  enlarge. 

In  point  of  family,  Iddy  Ijiuisa 
Conolly  stands  in  the  highest  rank.  Sba 
was  relict  of  the  Right  Hon.  Tbomaa 
Conolly,  and  related  to  no  fewer  than 
five  dukeSj  amongst  whom  are  Leinsier, 
Wellington,  and  Rjchnmnd,  and  she 
was  also  related  to  the  Marchioness  of  ~ 
Londonderry,  and  several  persooagea  of 
the  first  distinctian.  The  fine  maoaioa 
of  Castletown,  the  largest  country  bouse 
in  tbe  British  empire,  together  with  the 
estate,  devolves,  we  believe,  to  Colonel 
Edward  M.  Pakenham,  of  the  Ekmegal 
militU. 

CROMWELL,  Oliver,  Esq.,  at 
Cheshunt,  aged  79,  great  grandson  rf 
Henry  Cromwell,  fourth  son  of  tbe 
Protector.  In  a  late  supplement  we 
gave  eitracts  of  his  memoirs  of  his  an- 
cestor, a  work  in  which  he  displayed 
good  prinoples,  though,  like  all  his  fa- 
mily, since  1 860,  he  played  a  subdued 
part  in  pohcics,  and  lived  in  constant 
fear  of  committing  himself  or  being  com- 
mitted. He  tbrmerly  practised  as  a  so. 
lidtor  in  Essei-slreel,  and  waa  also  weU 
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n  ■■  dsrfc  ta  SL  Tho.     eitnnidy  bclored  (od  re^wded  ii 
For  *omt  fan  bs     ne^ibcuAaod,  wbne  b>  w«  ei 


■elf brmituigUwnwniiMn  which, (bout  ■adadnadng  the  true  b 

two  yttn  Bgo,  *ere  puUiAed.     He  u  cobbBj.     In  1808,  tiw  c*ii  ••■•  vim~ 

gunind  by  >  widow  and  >  daughter,  a  member  of  the  HouK  of  ComaioDB 

Hr.  C.  wu  in  |iiiiiMniiiii  of  mmur  curi-  for  lb*  boraligli  of  BcMdney. 

sua  liaiilji  ff",  utd  Tvlin.  With  much  gratification  we  nibiain  ■ 

CASSEL,  ElectcrofHcsM,  Feb.3T.  diaractv  of  thii  amiable  noUmun,  a 

In  corarquencc  of  an  apoplectic  fit,   in  soit  la  lu  bf  a  cormpondent : 

trii   7Btfa  jor,  hii    Serene  and    Royal  "  Hi*  opoiing  talcDB  ud  early  ha- 

Ilinhiil  ■  Williain,    Elector  of  Htae  bits  afforded  the  happiest  preuige*  of 

CmwI,  bom  Jnna   3.    1743)     married  diidiiction.      He  Mndied  the  moral  and 

Sept.    1,    17^   Wilbdmina   CaroHna,  pditjcal  hiatory   of   hit  ccunUy ;  and 

«htught«i  of  Aadtrick  V.  King  of  Den-  ecquued  a  genaial  and  practical  know- 

■1^^  by  whan  In  had  inne,  1.  Maria  ledge  of  ita  paat  coodition,  and  preienC 

Duditn  of  Anhalt,    Sept.    14,    1768}  rewurcea.     He  enlered  early  into  pub. 

S,   CatoUne,    Ducbeia  at    Sue  Goiha,  lie  lift  with  the  &iiHt  hopes  of  attaia- 

July  11, 1771  i  3.  William,  ikiw  Eketor  lag  eminenae ;  unh^^y  ill  heallli  Knn 

of  HeaUfbom  J^y  98.  17T7,  who  mar-  eheolced  the  couneof  lui  laudable  am- 

ncd  Feb.  13,  1T9T,  Auguua,  daughter  bidon.     But  hia  patriotic  fbding,  die 

of  William  II.  king  of  Pruwia,  by  whom  eeaaelets  impnlwof  active  banevcdenoe, 

be  baa  iaaua.     He  lam  Elector  waa  im-  itil)  engaged  bim  in  a  lite  of  uwfulnea^ 

memely  ridL     In  hia  pdraCc  treamiry,  cnn  in  doneMic  ratirement.     The  bh-- 

wa«  found  a  mm  of  1 1,000,000  fiwic*  giea  of  hja  mind  fuuiid  a  •pbera  lor  ex- 

ia  ^ede.      Of  ttaia  lum  tO  iniinans  warn  eniaii  in  pmmoli 

rtielinrd  to  be  MM  la  M.  Hotinchild,  at  ef  hia  eountry  ; 

bate.     Hii  piuH 

a  hia  integrity  waa  iufiexible.  T^ulk 
and  boBor  were  gonmiog  impolaee  in 
erery  aniMt  of  hia  life.     By  U^ing  on 

D.  hia  estate,  be  gave  a  new  taca  (a  that 
pwt  of  the  countPT-     Hia  Isnanta  proa- 

DESART,  Earl  of,  'NovembBr  S3,  perad    ia  indiiatry,    aad  adranccd    in 

At  bit  teat,  at  Desart,  eoHn^  of  Kil~  comlbtt  under  hit  pnMectitHi.      Warm  ■■ 

kennj,  in  hia  33d  year,  the  Ui^it  Ho-  faia  atwchmenta,  hia  candour  neret  auf- 

■ourahle  John   Otway   CuBc,    Earl  of  fend  him   to  induce  a  hope  whiiA  lie 

Deaart,   Viicaunt  CanhcuBb,  Viacouot  ^  net  icalously  endeavour  to  realiict 

and  Baron  Deiart.      This  amiaUe   and  Hia  djspontion  waa  dnerful,  his  mBa. 

■ucti   regretted   youUg   nobleman  vnti  nen   fliuahed'   and    engaging ;   and  his 

bom  Fdtruar;  SO,  1788 ;  succeeded  las  quick  and  lively  fohcy  loK  a  chann  Id 

father,  Otmj,  Eori  of  Deaart,  August  convtnation,  which  ranly  failed  to  raiae 

^,  IB04(  married  Oct.  7,  1317,  Catlw  emotiaiu  of  intellect)]^  pltaaun.      His 

fine,    eldest  daughccf   nt  Maurice  Ni  eouiaga  and  hia  forotude  were  invinci- 

O'CoDBOf,    Eiq.    of  MMint    Pliiasant,  ble  {  to  hia  latest  momenEe,  his  ateaity 

King'i  County,  (clabnant  to  the  ancient  remained   unruffled,    btB    intellect  un- 

peerage  of  Killecn,  as  heir  general  of  eUuded,  and  the  clevHtion  of  hia  aoul 

Peter,  fourth  Earl  of  frln«all,  andthir-  bettame  mere  apparent,   as  bo  felt  tls 

•eenth  Bsron  Killeen,)  and  hod  issue  an  nearar  afipraach  of  his  snW  chaise, 

mily  son,  John  Otway  O'Connor,  Via-  'fhey   who    nilirounded    hie    deirtb-bed 

count    Castlecufit,    lx>m    October    IS,  wiDaeaaed  an  impreaave  eiampla  in  the 

1818,   now  third  Earl  of  Doart,  and  exited  pieOr,  the  ChriMian  resigoMiam 

fifth  Beioa.      He  ia  a  strong,  healthy,  the  C^m,  flill  of  hop^  with  wfaidi  tUs 

and  lovely  child.     The  late  peer  was  the  viiMoo*  noblemaa,  in  (be  prime  of  lile, 

only  soil  of  Otway,  third  BaronI>essrV      and  in  the  AiU  enjoynent  of  ■< i- 

,     ocetsd  Viacount   Deeart  in  1761,  and  bappneaa,  iiink  into  the  giwre. 

further  advanced  in  1793,  to  the  digni-  UY8ART,    WilbnlMiB,    £ari    a^ 

ties  of  ViseoODt  CastleeuSe  and  Earl  Mar<ii  9.      At  Ham  Uoim^  Swrcy,  in 

t£  Deaart,  1^  the  Iddy  Anne  Browne,  the  8Sd  year  of  hia  age,  the  R^bt  Ho- 

eldest  daughter  of  John,  Eari  of  Attn,  norable  WiHmham    Xollemtebe,    Eott 

BMOt,   and  sister  of  Jobi  Deni^  first  el  Dyaan,  and  Baron  Huntjoglour,  rf 

Sfanptlt  of  SJigo.     Uii  Loidilap  vos  the  kingdom  of  Soe^and,  a  BoioM, 
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■Dd  High  Steward  of  the  boroi^li  of 

His  LOTdahip  »u  born  October  S], 
1739,  and  iaherited  the  esUUs  of  his 
nulenul  anceitnn,  the  Wilbrahama  of 
Woodbe;  in  Chebhire.  At  an  early 
■ge  he  was  appointed  an  officei  in  the 
royal  niTjr,  which  service  he  soon  re- 
linquished,  and  eulered  into  (he  arnif. 
In  1760  he  was  promoted  Co  a  company 
in  the  lOGth  rcgimenl  of  foot,  which  he 
retained  until  the  reduction  of  that  regi- 
ment in  1763.  In  i7G5  he  eichanged 
hii  half  paj  for  ■  compaDy  in  the  tilh 
regiment  of  foot,  and  was  m^jor  of  that 
regiment  when  be  quitted  the  army,  in 
1775,  In  1 768  be  stood  a  seVere  con- 
test for  the  represautadon  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Ipiwich,  in  which,  however, 
be  was  unsuccessful.  On  a  vacancy,  in 
I77I,  be  was  chosen  a  burgess  of  the 
town  of  Northampton ;  and  re-chosen 
at  the  general  electian  in  1774.  In 
17S0,  be  was  elected  a  burgess  of  the 
borough  of  Leckrard;  and  lened  the 
office  of  high  Bheriff  for  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester,  in  1785.  On  the 
death  of  bia  brother  Lionel,  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Dymrt,  February  22,  1799,  b« 
succeeded  him  in  tbe  earldom,  and,  in 
1806,  the  gallant  Lord  Viscount  NeUon, 
in  the  high  stewardship  of  the  borough 
of  Ipswicli. 

During  tbe  Utter  years  of  his  lord- 
ship's life,  he  withdrew  frran  all  political 
concerns ;  mingled  seldom  in  promiscu- 
ous company ;  and  was  rarely  or  ever 
seen  in  piMic,  and  what  is  called_fiuAu>n-' 
abU  life.  He  chiefly  divided  his  time 
between  the  mansions  of  Ham  in  Sur- 
rey, of  Helmingham  in  Suffolk,  and  oS 
the  beautiful  marine  viila  of  Steephill  in 
tbe  Iile  of  Wight.  At  each  of  these 
places  be  redded  in  a  retired  yet  digni- 
fied manner,  eierdsing  all  tlie  bounty 
of  old  English  b«pi[ality,  and  indulg- 
ing himself  in  extensive  acts  and  distri- 
butions of  cliarity.  In  these  retreats,  he 
passed  bis  time  in  what  ibe  world  mils 
solitude;  but  the  calm  and  sequestered 
shades  of  Helmingham,  the  mild  beau- 
ties of  the  guilens  at  Ham,  and  the 
grand  and  rotnaniic  scenery  of  Steep- 
hill,  had  channs  sufficiently  attractive 
to  rivet  his  Btlentiaa,  and  to  recreate 
his  liours.  Here  also  be  had  not  only 
bis  books  and  his  paintings  about  him, 
but  an  lio^itablc  and  a  noble  tabic,  at 
which  all  who  were  honored  with  his 
acquaintance  or  friendship,  were  receiv- 
ed with  attention,  and  entertained  with 
tbe  heartiest  welcome.  His  proficiency 
in  drawing,  painting,  and  the  fine  srts, 


was  conaidenble  ;  and  to  the  advance- 
formed,  indeed,  the  chief  solace  of  his 
leisure  hours,  he  paid  no  inconudeiable 
attention.  His  Loidship's  manners  were 
highly  polished,  and  of  the  o^d  tckoott 
his  conversation  instructive ;  his  mind 
well-informed  ;  bis  judgment  sound  ( 
and  his  principles  jndeittile  and  lionor- 
able.  To  the  late  Countess,  he  was  con. 
spicuous  in  bis  attachment  i  and  to  the 
close  of  his  life  cherished,  the  memory  of 
her  many  great  and  amiable  virtues  with 
a  singular  and  unalterable  atfectjon. 
To  his  servants  and  dependents  he  vraS 
a  humane  and  generous,  nay,  a  nd>le 
master;  and  to  his  tenants,  the  beat  and 
most  liberal  of  landlords.  His  loss, 
therelbre,  will  be  severdy  felt  by  these, 
as  well  as  by  the  poor  of  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  relieving  tbe  wants 
of  whom  he  was  a  most  assiduous.  Jet 
unostentatious  benefactor. 

His  Lordship  married,  February  4, 
1773,  Anna  Maria,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  David  Lewis,  of  Maivern  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  Esq.  (the  sister 
of  his  brother's  wife,  the  present  Coun- 
tess Dowager  of  Dysarl],  who  died  at 
Ham  House,  September  14,  1804,  in 
the  59th  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  tbe  vault  of  bis 
Lordship's  ancestors  at  Helmingham, 
Her  character  is  thus  elegantly  deli- 
neated on  her  monument  in  tbe  church 
of  that  parish: 

•■  Her  death  was  lamented  and  re. 
gretted  by  all,  and  particularly  by  ber 
afflicted  and  disconsolate  huMjand,  who 
erected  this  Monument  as  a  mark,  faint 
■s  it  is,  of  his  grief  and  affi^on  ;  and 
to  per]>etuate  &s  memory  of  the  moat 
eiceUent  of  women.  R^igion,  virtue, 
worth,  benevolence,  charity,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  all  these  sbe  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  :  and  her  loss  was  irre- 
parable to  her  husband,  to  her  relation^ 
and  to  her  friends. 


Come,  Virgins! 


n  equal  hands  ye 


So  lov'd  when  living,  and  when  dead  so 

By  the  decease  of  his  Lordship,  the 
very  ancient  and  liighiy  respectable  fa- 
mily of  Tollemache  has  become  entinct 
in  the  male  line,  —  a  family  which  has 
flourished  in  the  greatest  rtpule,  and  in 
in  uninterrupted  male  succession  in  tbe 
county  of  Suffolk,  from  the  arrival  of 
tliL'  Saions  in  this  kingdom  to  the  pr*. 
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■ent  time ;  a  period  of  more  thin  1,300 

or  ■  funilj'  of  BUcIi  high  uitiquit; 
and  disUnctioii,  and  which  baa  borne  so 
conspicuoiu  a  part  in  (be  annals  and 
history  of  the  countj,  the  reader  of 
thij  mcnjoir  ,wiTl  surely  pardon  me,  if 
I  indulge  mywtf  in  giving  a  ilight  ac- 
count. With  the  nsdve  of  Suffolk,  in- 
deed, lo  long  fkmiliariicd  with  the  race, 
it  Gunot  &il  of  inCereit ;  for  who  is 
there,  I  will  ^nk,  nncerely  attached  to 
his  county,  who  does  not,  whilst  be  pe- 
ruaea  these  "  records  of  ancestry,"  re- 
gret the  extinction  of  the  name  of  Tol- 


''  His  oltem  accumulem  donii 
garinani 
Munere." 


Esa.  A. 
It  Faddii 

August,  1709.  His  father,  who  wsi 
in  bunoess,  in  the  parish  of  St  James, 
Westminster,  died  at  the  age  of  44, 
leaving  his  widow  and  five  children 
*cry  tcantilj  pronded  for.  Henry  was 
the  youngest  but  one  of  this  bmily,  end 
if  we  except  a  staon  time  passed  at  a 
school  at  Acton,  the  principal  port  of 
his  education  was  aflbrded  him  by  his 
mother,  who  has  been  descril>cd  as  a  wo- 
man of  very  superior  mind,  and  possesa- 
izig  great  prudence  and  forethought  in 
the  management  of  her  family. 

In  consequence  of  young  Edridge*s 
earlypredilection  for  painting,  hia  mother, 
at  the  adiice  of  her  friends,  was  induced 
to  place  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 


rising  a 


copy  the  works  of  othi  , 
and  his  ready  hand,  in  delineating  after 
nature,  was  soon  turned  to  profitable 
purpose  by  his  master,  who  employed 
him  in  painting  ponraiu  daring  the  re- 
mainder of  the  seven  years  for  which  he 
was  bound. 

Two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  be  became  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  where,  in  1766,  be 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  medal 
for  the  best  drawing  of  an  Academy 
flgure.  About  this  period,  be  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
then  president,  of  whose  pictures  be 
was  in  the  habit  of  copying  in  miniature 
lor  his  own  amu^ment,    Notwilhstand- 


Ibe  breadtfa,  colour,  and  force  of  tl 
originals.  Upon  one  occasion  Sir  Joshi 
was  so  much  pleased  irith  hisp 
diat  he  dnired  to  hale  (be  copy,  i 
was,  of  course,  readily  offered  for  hia 
acceptance,  litis,  however,  he  declined, 
and  the  young  artiat  having  been  pie. 
vuled  on  to  name  a  price,  Sir  Jodiua 
not  only  paid  him  double  the  amount, 
but  meeting  him  a  few  days  afterwarda, 
tnssted  upon  making  him  a  still  iurtber 
payment,  observing  that  he  had  since 
sold  the  drawing  to  a  nobleman  for  a 
cotisideraUe  profit,  and  was  therefore 
his  debtor  for  (be  tUfference. 

In  1789,  Mr.  Edrldge  married  a 
lady  from  Taunton,  Devonshire,  of  the 
name  of  Smidi,  and  established  himaelf 
as  a  portrait  painter,  in  Dufour's  Place, 
Golden  Square,  in  which  retired  ^tu- 
oiion  be  raised  himsdf  to  the  greateil 
celebrity,  proving  that  mcri 
did  not  require  tlie  adven 
outward  circumstances  to  insure  iis  sue- 
In  IBOl  Mr.  Edridge  removed  from 
Dufour's  Place  to  Margaret-street,  where 
he  continued  to  practise  his  prtrfindon 
till  his  death.  He  had  two  childten, 
the  eldest,  a  daughter,  who  died  M^  1, 
1807,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age;  dn 
other,  a  son,  who  died  July  SO,   1890, 

lie  was  a  youth  of  great  promise,  and 
his  premature  death  was  an  afflidiM 
from  which  Mr.  Edridge  never  wholly 
recovered.  He  had  wmtched  over  bis  s«i 
with  an  unwearied  solicitude  which  Done 
can  appreciate  but  those  who  feel  the 
strength  of  parental  aniiety,  and  have 
mourned  the  loss  of  an  only  child.  It 
would  be  difficult  lo  describe  the  feel- 
ings and  sufferings  he  experienced  at 
luB  loss,  and  though  lie  bowed  with 
submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  bis 
constitution  sunk  under  the  Wow.  For 
many  years  previous  to  his  lost  illnea^ 
Mr.  Kdridge  had  occasionally  laboured 
under  conuderable  difficulty  of  respir- 
ation, which  in  January  last  greatly  in- 
creased, and  while  sufl^ing  under  a 
most  disbessing  oppression  of  breath, 
he  was  attacked  by  spusma  in  the  chest, 
fVom  which  he  endured  extreme  torture. 
For  above  three  months  he  had  a  few  iru 
terials  of  ease,  but  during  all  that  time 
bis  mind  retained  its  accustomed  vigour, 
and  his  fortitude  in  sustwning  his  af- 
flicting illness,  together  with  Us  Qiris- 
tian  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  was 
the  admiration  of  those  who  v ' 


Mr.  Edridge  had  always    an   exqui- 
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dte  tule  fbc  Ihc  {uctureique  beeutinof  Upon  the  wbole,  the  lire  of  this  ei- 
Imdacspe,  but  (be  extent  <^  liu  prftc-  cellent  mui  afforAa  an  obseTvalion,  not 
tice  in  drawing  ponnils  preieated  the  uawortb;  of  remark.  A  priTUu  uid 
deTOtion  a(  much  time  U)  this  his  fa.  bumbla  individual,  without  fonune  or 
Tourite  pursuit,  until  after  the  death  of  ftmily,  he  raised  himself,  bj  his  own 
lii*  ion,  when,  having  no  longer  a  mo-  talents  and  conduct,  to  be  the  friend 
tire  fcK-  adhering  to  the  lucrative  part  and  usociate  of  the  moat  distinguished 
of  his  profeuion,  he  indulged  bis  in.  men  in  the  countrj,  and  with  feelings  in 
cUnation,  and  the  drawings  which  he  direct  hostilitj  with  every  attempt  to  in- 
afterwards  nude  from  tanuua  uenea  of  vade  public  opinion  b;  meretricious  con- 
nature  are  most  admirahle.  In  ISIT,  trivancea  and  plausible  deception,  bonor- 
and  again  in  1819,  he  visited  France,  ably  accumulated  ample  means  for  inde. 
where  be  found  ample  materials  for  the  pendence. 

exercise  of  his  taste  in  the  picturesque  Mr.  Edridge  died  April  23,   1831,  at 

building)  of  Paris,  and  stiU  mare  in.  hia  house  in  Margaret^^uvet,  Csvendisli- 

lercating   scenery   of    Normandy  ;    the  square.       He  was  admitted  a  member 

drawings   made    from    these    sketches,  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  1S14,  and 

whicb  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aco-  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  18S0. 

demy  in  1830,  as  well  as  those  c^  tbe  ELLISTON,    Mrs.,   aged   46,    the 

present  jesr,  leave  us  to  regret  that  this  lady  of  W.  EUisIon,  Esq.   manager  of 

branch  of  art  had  not  at  least  shared  a  Driiry~l>ne  theatre.      She    bad  retired 

greater  portion  of  bis  earlier  time.  to  rest  apparently  in  better  health  than 

The  late  Mr.  Hearne  waa  tlie  nuuter  usual,    but  was    suddenly   attacked  by    - 

&om  whom  Mr.  Edndge  fint  acquired  an   hysteric  aStetion,  to  which  she  had 

his  taste  and  skill  for  sketching  land,  been  subject  for  the  last  two  years,  and 

scape    scenery  ;    a   master,  whose   best  expired  in  about  ten  minutes.     To  bril- 

works  will  ever  be  esteemed   so  long  liant  personal  accompli&lunenta,ahc  added 

as  there  is  any  admiration  for   fidelity,  an  exemplary  private  charactcir. 
united  lo  tbe  best  qualities  of  the  art. 
There  was  a  timidity,  however,  .in  Mr. 

H.'s  msnnerwbichaeemedtaieatrainhim  P. 
from  venturing  on  these  bold  effects  and 

strong  trandtious  of  chiaro-scaro,  that  FARQ.UHAR,  Sir  Walter,  Bart, 
have  since  bis  time  been  the  admir-  M.  D.  late  phyudan  to  the  King, 
■tion  of  tbe  public.  In  this  respect  Mr.  &e.  Sic  The  life  of  this  medical 
Edridge  stepped  far  beyond  his  master,  practitioner  carries  a  moral  along  with 
though  he  did  not  practise  it.  Mr.  £.  it,  as  it  »ill  prove  how  much  may  be 
about  two  years  sgo,  painted  three  pic-  effected  by  a  liberal  education,  talents, 
turea  in  oU  colours;  two  of  them  were  'perseverance,  and  a  good  character, 
small  Undscapes,  and  the  third  was  a  Walter  Farqubai  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
copy  fVom  Teniers.  man  of  tlie  churcli  of  Scotland,  who  had 

In  his  habits,  Mr.  Edridge  was  per-  always  diJstiaguisbed  himself  alike    for 

feclly  domestic,  and  possessed  those  en-  his  rational  piety  and  profound  erudi- 

dearing    qualities    which    gained     him  tion.    He  was  bum  at  his  father's  bouse, 

tbe  affection  of  all  who  knew  bim.    His  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  about  tbe 

mmal  character  was  pure  and  without  year  1740,  and  received  his      ' 

a  blenvish.      To  the  strictest  integrity  he  in  tfai 

superadded  the  most  refined  and  gentle-  noted 

manlike  numners.   In  society,  his  ijuick-  tors. 

ness  and   repartee,    softened  as  it  wsa  On  being  removed  lo  the  Marischal 

by  the  gentleness  of  his  address,  wsi  College,  founded  by  the  munificence  of 

inrticularly  interesting.      His  Ihnughts  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  young  Far- 

.were  vigorously  conceived,  and  concisely  quhar  determined  on  tlie  study  of  niedi- 

expreased,  and  there  never  perhaps  was  cine.      He  accordingly  acquired  the  ru- 

B  man  more  entitled*  from  bis  accom-  diments   of  his  profea»on   under    Dr. 

plishments,  high  judgment,  and  Justness  Gregory,  a  physician  of  some  note,  and 

of  sentiment,  to  move  in  the  polished  after  remaining  for  four  years  as  a  slu- 

cirdes  of  life.      In  this  society  be  was  dent,  obtained  the  degree  of  M.A. 

courted  and   caressed,  and  was  distin-  To  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the 

guished  by  the  friendship  and  affection  science  to  which  he  had  determined  to 

of  many  in  the  highest  rank,  wbich  con.  addict  himself,  he  repaired  both  to  F.din- 

tinued  with    unabated  Liiidness  lo  the  burgh  and  Glasgow,  Ihe  former  being 

hour  of  his  deatli.  noted,    at   that    lime,    as     Ihe    ablest 
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school  of  medicine  in  Eunipe,whiletlieUt^  little  to  Ua  repulatioD,  (o  that  be  ddw 

ter  attracted  many  pupila  in  cooBequence  become   popuiarp       To  the   Grat    Lord 

of  the  celebrity  of  aome  of  itiprotcason.  Melville,  whom  we  luve  just  mentioned. 

Preferring  an  acljre  to  ■  sedenlsrj  tife,  be  wu  indebted  tur  the  rank  and  title  of 

■t  the  age  of  33,  Mr.  Farquhar  obtained  a  bwonct ;  but  if  we  are  Dot  inutaken 

the  gituation  of  nirgeon's-miite  to  the  grcaClj,  it   tas  Sir  John  Macptierbon, 

19th  regiment  of  foot,  which  he  aceom-  Ute  goiemor-gsneral  of  lodia,  wbopro- 

paaied  to  the  siege  of  Bellisle.      It  wai  senied  him  to  his  present  MajeBty,  whOe 

Ida  good  fortune,  on  this  occoBion,   to  Prince   of  Wales;    Ihia  led  to  tbe  ^i- 

atlend  on  Lord  Howe,  who  commanded  pointment  of  pbyucian  to  tbe  R^ent, 

the    naval  expedition.      He   cured   his  who  became  his  patient, 
lordship  of  a  slight  wound,  and  wHi  ever  Sr  Walter  Farquhar,  in  1807,  »ben 

after  noticed    and    supportcNl    by    that  the  College  of  PhyMCJans  applied  to  tbe 

nobleman.  College  of  Surgeons  for  infonnation,  to 

Ob  hia  arrival,   aoon  after,  with  bis  enable  them  to  fu""    '-  •' ' 


TMdily  perceived  the  advantage!  atuing  govemmeat;  Sir  Walter,  ai 
out  of  Ml  enlightened  and  extended  edu-  wai  applied  to  for  bia  o[ui 
cation.  Franca  having,  at  that  period,  gubject  lb  tbe  queatton  —  "  To  en- 
acquired  a  bigh  reputation  for  surgery,  quire  into  tbe  preaeni  state  of  iuoculs- 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  repair  tioD  in  tbe  United  Kingdom ;  to  report 
thitber.  Application  was  accordingly  olnervUions  and  oiunioni  on  Ifaat 
mode  to  his  commanding  officer,  tbe  late  practice  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in 
LJeut. -general,  then  Col.  Townshend,  its  support;  and  upon  the  cases  which 
who  granted  him  leave  of  absence,  tor  have  further  retarded  its  general  adof- 
tbe  eipresa  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  mis-  tioti;"  berepliedasfoUoinf,:  "DiatoDB 
laoa  ao  wotihy  of  hia  professional  cha-  of  hia  grand-cbildren  was  inoculated 
racter.  At  Rouen,  he  not  only  obtained  witb  tbe  cow-pox.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  notice,  but  actually  resided  with  the  the  vaccine  inoculation  is  a  permanent 
celebrated  Le  Cat,  who,  at  that  period,  security  against  variolous  infection,  and 
auperinteaded  the  ho^ital  there.  He  it  never  has  proved  fatal.  The  general 
next  repaired  to  Paris,  and  lived  in  con-  computation  of  the  mortality  of  tbe 
■lant  iatercourse  witb  all  tbe  first  medi.  nnall.poi,  when  perfwmed  in  the  best 
cat  men  in  that  eapital.  He  was  by  this  manner,  ia  about  one  in  300. " 
time  advanced  to  the'rank  of  au^eon.  In  1813,  Kr  Walter  Farquhar  began 
and  such  was  his  high  r^utation,  on  his  to  tbinlc  at  retiring  from  practice,  in 
return  to  head-quarten,  that  be  was  con.  eoasequence  of  an  affection  of  hia  lungs, 
suited  on  every  singular  or  difficult  case  which  he  alleviated  by  means  of  phle- 
that  occurred  in  the  garrison.  botomy,  in  express  oppoation  to  the 
Like  hia  predecessor,  Sir  J.  Pringle,  opinion  of  all  his  physicians.  After  this 
who  had  also  been  an  utny-surgeon,  he  he  continued  to  visit  his  friends  until  b 
was  determined  to  resign  ail  connexions  little  before  his  death,  wbicb  occurred 
with  his  regiment,  and  offer  himself  a  in  December,  IB  19. 

candidate   for  practice  in  the   capitaL  yhe  subject  of  this  memoir,  soon  ofWr 

He  accordingly  repaired  to  Londm,  but  settling  in  London,  married  Mrs.  Har. 

did  not  at  lirst  assume  the  choracler  of  a  yje,  whose  husband  had  been  a  physidaa 

rdiysiciBn.      Indeed,   he  remained  many  of  some  eminence  in  Jamaica.      By  this 

years  without  a  degree,  and  being  settled  lady  he  had  several  sons  and  daughters, 

in  Marlboiough-street,  soon  obtained  a  One  of  the  former  is  a  banker  in    Sc. 

most  lucrative  and   eilensLve  practice.  James's- street,  while  another  is  Gover- 

Fortune  was  now  within  his  grasp,  or  nor  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  has  ac- 

rather  in  bis  possession  ;  and  yet  he  de-  quired  great  praise,  hy  his  meritorioua 

Icnnined  lo  risk  every  thing,  by  enter-  conduct. 

ing  on  a  new  hut  more  profitable  branch  FRANCISCO,  Henry,    at    White, 

ofhis  profesaon.      He  accordingly  ob-  hall,  near  New  York,  aged   134  year*, 

tuned  a  doctor's  degree,  and  prMtised  after  an  illness  erf'  45  days.      He  was  s 

tor  many   years  as  a  licenoate   of  the  native  of  England,  and  bad  emigrated  SO 

Coll^  irf'  fliysicians.      In  this  career  or  90  years  ^o.     He  was  one  of  die 

be  soon  obtained  considerable  eminence  ;  drummers  at  Queen  Aime's  coronaticol. 
and  as  it  was  his  good  fbrtune  to  attend 

and   to    cure  both  Mr.  Ktt  and   Mr.  ^• 
Dundas,  wlule  afBicted  witii  slight  ma-  GHEEN,  ITiomas,  Eaq.  October  U, 
■   added  not  a  after  a  few  days  illnen,  at  his  leaidence 
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Id  BlenhnTD-strwt,  &ond-rtreet.      Tfaii  llie  Mind,  and  l(1,000i.  for  the  geneml 

vny  unisble  and  intelligaot  jouog  gen-  use  of  tbe  chanty ;    5CXXV.  lo  the  LoD- 

tlamao  waa  the  son  of  ■  reipectoble  Rir.  don   Hoaphal;    50001.    to  St.  Luke's; 

geoa  at  Woburn   in  Bedfbrdihire.      He  50001.  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  aiarii^  ; 

raorirad  «id  profited  b7  a  liberal  educs-  SOOOL  lo  the  Schoo)  fbr  Indigent  Blind; 

lion ;  and,  to  fedlitale  bi>  progreu  in  Ifae  5000^.  to  Che  National  Society  ;    4000f. 

Mudf  oTsui^eiy,  was  placed  by  bis  ex-  to   the  parisb   of   Barkingj     lOOOf.    to 

celkntlklfaeT  with  an  eminent  phyEician,  Little    llfoid,    Esaex  ;     lOOCW.    to    St 

in  the  metropolis,  during  wlndi  period  Gabnel'a,  Fencliuroh-itreet ;  and  SOOOf- 

be  wu  appointed  to  attend  as  an  assist-  lo  Christ  Church,  Surry,  for  the  benefit 

ant^^urgeon  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  oF  the  poor ;    5000f.   for  the  sick  utd 

AsiKutti5Tiesubsequentuitfais,Mr.GieeD  niaimed    seamen  in   tbe  marcfaant  aer- 

was,    upon  tbe  recommendatioo  of  %'  rice;    900J.  to  tbe   Compuiy  ot  Glats 

William  Adams,    (whose  kind  eucoa-  Sellers  fbr  ila  poor;  and  lOW.  to  tbe 

raoemenl  of  all  meritorious  and  talented  poor  of   Allhallows   Staining,    Haik- 

individuals  deserves  tbe  bif^KM  pruse,)  lane. 

constituted  asdstansaurgeon  to  tbe  Opb-  HAYTI,      Christophe,     Kiho     or,' 

thalmic  Hospital ;  in  which  employment  oBaa  Henry  I.,    Oct  8.   at  Sans  Soud, 

be  hadbeen  onljra  fvwmonthsoccupied,  in   the   J3d    year  of  his  age.     A    !•- 

iriien  be  was  snied  with  a  sudden  and  volutioa    was     fomiad     by    seven     of 

dangerous  illness,  which  In  a  few  days  tbe  chiefs,    but  ao  secrat  waa   it  kept, 

deprived  tbe  public  of  his  valusble  ser-  tbat  not    a   singla   person  knew    of  it 

rices.      To  a  competent  skill  in  his  pro-  until   it  broke  out,  which  was   on   tha 

fusion,  he  superadded  a  degree  of  taate  night  of  the  Gtb  Oct      On  that  erem'^ 

flir  elegant  literature,   not  often  to  be  tb^    aaaembled   all   the  troops  in  the 

met  with  in  persons  engaged  In  the  mora  town,  and  marched  them  out  lo  Hant- 

grare  professions.  dtt-Cq>e,  distant  ftom   this  about  fiv« 

Mr.  Thomas  Green's  general  intelli-  milea.       Immtdiatcly   on     tite    King'* 

gence,  and  gentlemanlike  demeanor,  had  bearing  tt,  whicb  was  b;  an  eipress,  b> 

endeared  him  to  a  large  and  respectable  sent  from   Sans  Soud,   (where  be  1^- 

circle  of  friends,  by  whom  bis  memory  very  sick,)  lo  give  certain  ordan  to  the 

will  be    hmg   and   affectionately  dw-  goremor,  wbich  eipras  was  sent  baet 

rislied.  to  acquaint    die    Kin^  that    they    oa 

Sbouldourreaderarequire  any  apology  longer  acknowledged  him  as  their  ruler. 

fiiT  the  introduction  of  tids  brief  notice  He   sent  for   his  fhvourite   duef,   with 

ef  «priTBte  individual,  it  may,  perhaps,  orders  lo  odlecl  all  tiie  fon>i  poasble, 

be  mffident  to  mention  that  the  subject  and  to  march  against  Ae  rebels  ;  and,  on 

crf'it  WBStlie  personal  rriendofthee^tor  Aeir  arrival   at  the    Cape,    to  murder 

tt  this  volume,  and  as  sudi  may  be  con-  every  mulatto  and  white,    without   ei. 

aidered  as  baring  some  daim  to  a  ception ;   but,  previous  to  their  leaving 

■*  passing  pangraph  of  praise,"  Sans   Soud,   be  ordered  them  into  bis 

in  ■  wiB'k  devoted  lo  the  recrad  of  many  presence,  and  (Uttered  them  very  mud), 

more   eminent,   but  few  more  amiable,  gave  them  four  dollars  eadi,  and  ptn- 

membeia  ofsodety  than  Hr.  Green.  mised  them,  if  they  succeeded  in  their 

expedition,  that  tlu^  might  pillage  the 

Cape,  and  that  thetr  ntuulons  should  be 

H.  male  as  comfortable  as  th^  could  wish. 

In  the  mean  time  tbe  Independents  pre. 

HARGRAVE,    Fronds,    Esq.       A  pared   themselves   fbr   action.      On  the 

memoir  of  tlus  distinguished  connseUor,  arrival  of  tbe  King's  troops  at  Haut-du- 

itlustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  impor-  Cape,  on  the  Btb,  where  tbe  Independent 

lent  and  most  interesting  documents,  is  army  ivere  stationed,  several  akirmislm 

in  course  of  preparation  fbr  our  oeit  took  place;  but  the  Independents,  not 

veltnne.  wishing  that  any  blood  should  be  spilled, 

HATES,  James,  Esq.  March  4.  in  hoisted  the  white  Bag ;  and,  immediatdf 

GrreM  Sntry-amei,   Bla^friars    Hoad,  the  King's  troops  saw  that,  they  laid 

in  Ms  83d  year,  who  has  left  his  valu.  down  their  srms,  and  came  over.      Tl^ 

Ma  estate*  in  SuSbllc  to  tbe  Rev.    Dr.  diief  (Duke    Fort   Ri^)    sedng    the 

Totnline,  Lord  Bishop  of  Wintfaester ;  troops  abandon  him,  fled,  but  has  sinM 

and  also  the  following  sums  in  dnrilafcle  been  taken  piiaoner.     lie  King,  find- 

doualians:    SOOOt.    stock  to  &e  Beth-  ing  the  tro<q>B  under  the  command  of 

Miem  Hoapitd  ;   10,OOU.  to   Christ's  Ote  Duke  Fort  Royal,  whicfa  oonsisleit 

He^la)  fbr  annwtfes  of  KM.   each  to  of  all  the  force  l«  had  at  Sans  Souol. 
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excepting  his  body  giuud,  hid  gone  orer  coundl  otumta  acWd  as  a  militaij  Iribu- 

to  the  Independenls,   and  Kciog  there  mL  The  military  establishment  was  very 

waa  no  chance  of  escaping,  aa  it  would  mimennia  and  efficient,  comprising   30 

hare  taken  considerable  time   to  have  rqtmenta  of  infimtry,  two   of  canilry, 

cfdlected    another   force,    shot    himaelf  aiul  two  of  artillet?.      Besides  liiii  force, 

throu^i  the  heart  at  about  1 1  o'clock  at  there  were  the  royal  giuida,  splendidly 

night.      Since   hia    death    the    ditterent  equipped,  and  a  raiment    of  women, 

armies  have  joined  the   cause  without  c^led  the  Amazons,  ofwluchtbe  Queen 

liriDgashot.    When  the  soldiers  pillaged  was   c»lonel.     The   royal    calendar    b- 

the  palace  at    Sans    Souci,  they  found  sued  fur  the  use  of  the  court,  contuni 

S40,000  dollars,  or  thereabouts.  no  less  than  ]4T  pages,  nratly  printed. 

Christophe  was  bom  in  the  island  of  It   gives    not  only   the  names    of   the 

8L  Diristopber,  one  of  the  Windward  ministers,    but   subjoined    to   them  are 

Islands.      He  was  conveyed  to  the  Cape  short  notices,  in  which  the  duties  of  their 

(Fraofaia)  when  the  Fieoch  took  that  several    offices  are  summed   up.      The 

island  fh>m  the  English  in  ITBO.      He  appearance  of  Ibe  court  was  not  destitute 

was  then  sold  aa  a  servant,  being  about  o(  splendour,    although    rather   tawdry 

13  yean  of  aga.     Pis  master  taught  him  than  elegant. 

the  art  of  eooltery,  in  which  he  eicelled.  Chiialophe  was  not  unconscious  of 
In  ITfl9,  be  was  puneyor  and  cook  of  the  hatred  which  was  felt  towards  him  in 
the  Crovrn  tavern  and  hotel,  kept  in  consequence  of  hia  eitreme  and  cruel 
Spanialbstreel,  at  the  Cape,  by  Miss  rigour.  He  once  observed  to  a  distln- 
Monlgeon,  to  whom  be  belonged.  Ilie  guished  British  officer,  that  be  knew  be 
revolution  made  Christophe  the  ring-  was  considered  a  tyrant,  but  that  it 
leader  of  revolla,  and  he  discovered  was  necessary  to  be  so ;  the  peofde 
■ome  mditaiy  talents  under  Touissant  would  be  more  fit  for  Ubeity  hereafker. 
Louver  ore.  In  1803,  he  betrayed  With  his  usual  arbitrary  violence  he 
General  Lecterc,  who  had  confided  to  introduced  marriage,  which  was  almost 
him  the  conunand  of  a  division  at  the  unknown,  by  Tnating  ^^  tour  of  hia  ter. 
advanced  posts ;  and  at  the  death  of  ritoriea  irith  bis  archbishop,  and  com- 
Dcasalinea,  he  grasped  the  supreme  pelling  couples  to  be  united  in  matri' 
Mllhori^,  and  asuimed'  the  appellation  many.  His  vigilance  and  activity  were 
af  King  Hemy.  Hb  ferocity  caused  as  remarkable  as  hia  unrelenting  sere- 
him  to  be  dreaded,  and,  in  time,  power-  rity  to  all  who  incurred  his  displeasure. 
All  1  instructed  in  military  tactics  by  No  persons  in  authority,  either  civil  or 
European  officers,  he  eaBblished  the  military,  were  ever  secure  from  his 
bulwark  of  hia  forces  and  of  his  power  visits ;  and  it  iras  never  knoi^n  to 
in  the  estates  of  Crandpre,  Milloland  what  point  his  rapid  movements  were 
Dubreuil,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Bonnet,  directed.  He  had  amassed  immense 
and  the  Tannery,  the  beat  military  post-  treasure  at  Sans  Soud,  which  was  ra- 
tion, and  the  most  commanding  in  the  pidly  improving  ;  and  had  also  collected 
plain  of  the  Cape.  Ibis*  he  built  Sans  there  Urge  stores  of  provisions.  ' 
'  Soud,  a  delightl\d  retreat,  and  a  sort  of  HUNLOKE,  the  Dowager  L^y, 
town,  defended  by  numerous  forta  and  January  Se.  in  Saville  Row,  was  Ott 
redoubts.  sister  of  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  and 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cruelty  the  relict  of  Sir  Henry  Hunloke,  an 
and  despotic  conduct  of  Chiistopbe,  yet  ancient  baronet,  and  connected  by 
he  must  be  r^arded,  under  all  the  blood  and  alliance  with  many  noble 
peculiarities  of  his  situation,  as  a  brang  houses ;  but  tboie  adventiljoua  dmmi. 
of  eitraordinary  enterprise,  decisioQ,  and  stances  were  forgotten  in  the  influmoe 
enei^.  In  ^most  every  town  in  his  of  her  personal  cbsracter.  With  all  the 
dominions,  he  established  a  school  on  the  lighter  accomplishments  of  her  sei  and 
system  of  Bell  and  I.ancaster,  where  station,  the  combined  powers  of  mind 
the  male  childrea  were  gratuitously  in-  that  wanted,  perhaps,  but  the  stimulus 
Btructed  in  English  and  French,  and  in  they  might  have  had  in  a  less  elevated 
arithmetic ;    and  one  of  his  favourite  tank,  to  produce  permanent  memorials 


language  as  that  of  his  subjects.     The  with  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  a  ladle 

country  was  divided  accoroing  to  the  possession   of  all  the   polite   langu^ea 

Freadi  system,  into  arrondissements,  of  of  Europe,  aqd  ibere  were  few  sutiiectB 

which  the  number   was  twelve.       The  which   her   active   intelligence  did   not 

adminiattation  of  justice  was  r^ularly  embrace.      Such  endowments  vrere  un. 

provided  tor,  and  on  great  occasioiis  lh«  alloyed  by  any  tincture  of  pedantiy,  and. 
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'  the  playfulaess  of  her  inuginittion  was 
the  delight  and  charm  of  sodciy.  Pqa- 
sesaing  the  mosl  difludve  urtHuiit;,  and 
the  Lindtnt  dlspisition,  her  influoice  waa 
very  considerrtile  i  and  a  return  home 
at  all  tunes  to  her  reiidence  (at  Win- 
gerwoTth]  after  any  absence,  waa  hailed 
with  jay  and  congratulation.  If  a 
sdliun  in  the  neighbouriiood,  or  a  family 
parrel,  existed,  she  was  sure  to  be  called 
OQ  as  the  arbilreas,  and  nas  genctnlty 
aucceaaful.  The  late  Duke  of  Devon. 
■hire  has  often  been  heard  lo  Temark, 
tlut  hia  parlies  at  Chatsworth  and  Lon- 
don were  always  deficient  if  Lady 
Hunloke  waaahscnt.  Malice  nerer  had 
•ccera  to  ber  bosom,  nor  erer  painted 
tar  her  any  of  those  flaafaea  of  intelligence 
juid  wil  which  raised  her  conTersation 
shore  the  ordinaty  level.  Hie  claims  of 
lienerolance  nerer  aougfat  her  in  vain. 
In  the  domestic  cbarides  ber  life  was 
happy,  and  their  bleiungi  cheered  ber 
parting  hour. 

Ifw  remains  of  ihU  amiaUe  and  ex- 
cellent lady  liave  been  interred  at  the  fa- 
mily vault,  Winfentorth,  in  Derbyahire. 

HUNT,  the  nev.  John,  Not.  iS.. 
rector  of  Wellbrd,  Qlouceatershire,  and 
author  of  a  tranilatjon  of  Tasso.  A 
notice  of  this  gentleman  in  our  next. 


JOKES,  Evan,  Colonel,  of  GeUe. 
wig,  Carunomhire,  March  25,  at 
Bow  HUl,  near  Wrexham.  Mr.  Jonea 
ma  Ixiro  in  June,  ITTl,  and  en- 
teied  the  army  as  enaign  in  ITdl.  In 
1T93  he  embarked  with  his  regiment, 
the  asd  or  Welsh  Fusileers,  from  Cork, 
tot  the  West  Indies,  under  Sir  Charlea 
Grey,  and  landed  at  Martiaigue.  He 
served  at  the  reduction  of  Pigeon  Isle, 
Fort  Royal,  Si.  Pierre,  Fort  BourboD,anii 
otiier  Fieoch  possessions  io  that  island. 
He  was  present  also  at  the  taking  of 
Gaudaloupe  and  other  French  islands 
in  tile  Caribbean  Sea,  with  many  of  tbeir 
powenioiit  in  St  Domingo.  He  was 
nearly  carried  olf  in  that  climate  by  the 
yellow  fever ;  but  a  negro  woman,  his 
niirse,nrBpped  him  in  a  sheet  or  blanket, 
aODnglyimpregnatedwith'vinegar,  which 
arrested  the  rage  of  that  dreadful  malady. 
He,  with  his  gallant  regiment,  greatly  du- 
tinguisbed  themselves  at  the  Helder,  in 
1793,  and  in  the  subsequent  battles  in 
Htdland,  under  that  veteran  and  gallant 
Gen.  SirHalph  Abercrombie.  He  served 
also  under  (he  same  general  in  Egypt. 
Jit  the  memorahle  battle  on  (be  bdgbti 


of  Micopolis,  near  Alexandria,  on  the 
Slst  of  March  1801,  when  die  brave 
Abercrombie  fell,  the  5Mh,  4Sd,  and 
23d  regiments  charged  with  the  bsvonet 
the  InvindMci  of  France,  as  Ihey  had 
been  liitherto  called,  tolik  their  stand- 
ard, and  drove  them  off  the  field.  The 
«3d  and  -10th  regiments,  forming  the 
advance  of  the  British  army  in  dislodg. 
ing  the  enemy  from  the  sand  hills,  on 
which  they  were  stationed.  Colonel 
Jones  (for  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel] and  the  S:id  were  em- 
ployed in  other  expeditions  of  Inferior 
note  till  1807,  when  they  were  attadied 
to  that  under  Lord  Cathcart  against 
Copenhagen.  InlSOS  he  married  Anna- 
Maria- Kenyon,  daughter  of  Roger  Ken- 
yon, Esq.  of  Cefu,  near  Wrexham,  brother 
of  the  eminent  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ken- 
yon, and  unc!e  to  the  excellent  nobleman 
who  now  bears  that  name  and  title.  He 
then  quitted  the  army,  and  retired  to  his 
■naternal  property  in  Caraarvonsliire, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  enjoying  otium  am  dig- 
tiiiale.  In  his  domestic  relations.  Colo- 
nel Jones  was  not  only  unimpeachable, 
but  most  exemplary,  fulfilling  the  seve- 
ral duties  of  son,  huabaml,  friend,  and 
master,  widi  that  afieclion  and  rectitude 
ins^arable  from  a  character  of  hia  mag- 
nanimity. He  was  a  sincere  Ohristian, 
and  therefore  anxious  to  discbarge  every- 
du^  towards  God  and  man.  Though 
temperate,  be  was  very  cheerful  and  fond 
of  sociely.  "  Colonel  Jonei,  with  (be 
gallant  SSd,"  was  a  standing  toast  in 
every  convivial  meeting  in  his  part  of 
the  principality ;  and  it  was  at  some 
such  meetmg  that  an  officer  of  very 
high  rank,  said, "  I  drink  Colonel  Jones 
with  infinite  satisfaction,  for  a  liraver 
soldier  never  trod  the  field  of  battle." 
And  a  mosl  respectable  magistrate,  who 
I  _^_      -  ._  1.        ._   jj^  country,  a 

■~  observed  of 
mm  Hj  me,  atier  ins  oecease,  "  When 
living  I  loved  my  neighbour  as  myself; 
DO  man  deserved  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  lus  friends  more  than  Evan  Jones,  of 
Gellewig.  He  was  an  upright,  honorable, 
honest  man  ;  and  he,  like  hie  late  com- 
mander, poor  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
is  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  his  coun- 
trymen." Emphatic  wcvdB  and  full  of 
meaning.  Although  I  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  him  above  five  or  ail 
times  in  the  year,  yet  1  knew  him  well, 
and  had  the  most  sincere  respect  and  es- 
teem for  hia  character  as  a  friend  and  as 
a  roan.  He  has  left  no  &inily,  except 
fa  amiable  widow  and  a  molher.  vritli 


I  in  the  service 
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djiDg   fbr  mmt  of  proper   1 
AU  f 


Hit  niltn  accumulen  donii,  tl  Jungar 


Siich  artlai  meed  who  would  not  fain 

To  greet  his  spirit  in  themlmg  Driiftht? 
Cacrnarvotiskire.  P.W. 


K. 

KETTLEWELL,  Lumle;,  Esq. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  IBI'i,  tenniii' 
■led  the  mn^lar  lif^  of  Lumley  Ket- 
tiewelt,  Esq.,  of  Clementhorpe,  nemr 
Vorii.  He  din)  of  wretdied  TotunHrj 
privauon,  porerty,  cold,  flitb,  and  per. 
■anal  neglect,  in  obscure  lodgingj,  in 
the  streiit  called  the  Pavement  [whither 
he  had  remored  from  his  own  house  slit- 
tie  wliile  before],  atwut  TO  ytan  of  tge. 
Mis  fortune,  iniuuiers,  and  «lueition  had 
nude  him  a  gentlenun ;  but  fVom  some 
unucount^le  bUs  in  the  middle  of  life, 
he  renounced  the  world,  its  OHnfbrta, 
pleasures,  and  honors  fbr  the  Hfb  of  ■ 
hermit.  His  person  was  delicate,  rmther 
below  the  middle  size,  and  capable  of 
great  exertion  and  acdTity.  His  coun- 
tttMnce,  nngulariy  reAned  and  scientific, 
reminded  us  of  a  Frendi  alehjmriat  of 
the  middle  ages.      His  dress  < 


uilid,  1 


I,  and  o 


St  opposite  and  IneongruousgHnnmtst 


coat  (bought  at  an  old-ctothea'  shop),and 
hussar  boots ;   at  another  ^me  a  higb- 


asd  so  forth.  His  manners  were  po- 
lished, soft,  and  gentlemanly,  like  those 
of  Chesterfield,  and  the  ohl  court.  Eariy 
in  life  be  shone  in  the  sports  of  the  Held) 
and  he  kept  blood  horses  and  game  dogs 
la  die  last :  but  the  tbnnrr  be  invarndlly 
stoned  to  dBHlh,  or  put  such  rou^, 
crude,  and  strange  provender  before 
them,  thM  they  gradoally  declined  into  so 
low  a  condition,  that  tbe  ensuing  winter 
nerer  Duted  to  terminate  Adr  career, 
Btd  tfieir  places  were  at  regularly  sup- 
plied by  a  Avih  sftid.  The  dogs  also 
were  in  audi  a  pbgfat  that  they  were 
aeareely  able  to  go  about  in  search  of 
{bod  la  the  diambles  or  on  tbe  duDg- 
billa.  A  fox  was  nsuaUy  one  of  fais  in. 
mawa ;  and  he  had  HTiscory  duAs,  and 
a  brown  Maltese  ass,  of  an  nncommon 
liie,  flMch  tfaand  tbe  DM  of  hla  bttta. 


the  lune  house  with  turaaelf,  and  they 
were  Us  only  companions ;  ii>r  jm>  mor- 
tal, (i.  e,  hmnan  bong)  was  albnred  to 
enter  that  mysterious  maanon.  T1> 
front  door  was  strDugly  barricadoed 
within,  and  he  always  entered  by  the 
nrden,  which  communicated  with  (fae 
Clenientiiorpe  fields,  and  tbence  rlimhtJ 
up  by  a  Uddra'  into  a  small  ^lertutv  tht 
hod  onCE  been  a  window.  He  did  not 
sleep  in  ■  b^  but  in  a  poiur'a  cmle 
filled  with  hay,  fmowUdt  he  crept  about 
diree  or  four  o'dbck  in  the  momh^, 
and  came  out  again  about  noon  te  fiS. 
lowing  day.  His  money  used  to  be  laid 
aboul  in  hta  window -seata.  and  on  his  ta- 
bles i  and,  fnnn  die  giean  it  had  coo- 


Hh 

own  aliment  was  most  strange  and  im- 
invidng;  nnegar  and  water  bis  beier- 
age  ;  cocks'  bead^  with  their  wattles 
and  eonbs,  baked  on  a  padding  of  bran 
and  treacle,  framed  bis  moat  dain^  dirii ; 
occasionally  he  treated  himself  with  rab- 
bits' fen ;  be  Uked  tea  and  coff^  iMt 
these  wciv  indalgoites  too  great  for 
CTeryday.  Heresdandwrotealall  bonn 
not  occupied  with  tbe  care  of  the  aforesaid 
numeroua  domestic  animal^  and  wtiat  be 
called  the  sportsofttaefidd.  Hiaiulegri^ 
was  spotless  ;  his  word  at  all  times  being 
equal  to  odier  men'sbonda.  He  pn>- 
frnasd  no  rvligion.  He  naed  to  ^ny 
ebeat  with  bim  a  la^e  qunge,  and  on 
long  walks  or  rides  he  would  now  aod 
(hen  stop,  dip  tbe  ipo»e  in  wiMr,  nd 
•oak  the  top  of  Ms  bead  whb  it,  a^ng 
it  r^Mbed  Mm  fkr  more  dtau  fbed  or 
wine.  He  admiu»d  on  visitor  wlwlewi 
at  his  own  bouse  ;  but  sometiiiMa  wot 
to  tee  any  person  of  whose  gaum  or 
eccentricity  be  had  cmiceived  an  inlet  est 
ing  opiiuon  ;  and  be  likad  on  Uieae  n- 
■its  to  be  treated  with  a  cup  irf*  tea.  <r 
ettttt,  boolia,  and  a  pen  and  ink;  be 
tfaeo  aat  down  dose  to  the  fire,  ii^*ri 
his  elbows  OD  luB  knee,  and,  aknoM  in  a 
idcuMe  poMure.  would  read  till  monmig, 
or  make  ettracts  of  pwrggea  pecaliarty 
Arikiog  to  Utn.  His  fiimurile  iubjetti 
were  die  pedigree  of  bkndjione^  the 
wiitingsof  IVeeiidnke**.  c' 
Bottud  history. 
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D.D.  of  Grove  Hill,  Bow,  Middlesex, 

upwards  of  35  years  minister  of  the 
Fresbyterian  Meeting,  Monltwell  street. 
He  had,  with  other  Protestant  dissent- 
ing ministers  of  the  three  denominations, 
assembled  at  Dr.  Williams's  library,  in 
Red  Cross-street,  with  a  view  of  con- 
iudering  the  projected  bill  of  Mr. 
Brougtwm,  on  the  sobjert  of  education. 
Several  ministers  had  eipressed  their 
Mnlimenta,  and  among  the  rest.  Dr. 
Undsay.  A  ftiendly  conversation  hav. 
Ing  been  finished,  the  secretary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morgan,  was  proceeding  to  read  to 
the  meeting  a  series  of  resolutions,  when 

rested  by  an  appearance  of  severe  in- 
disposition in  Dr.  lindsay:  he  fell  in- 
Miisible  into  the  arms  of  those  around 
biin.  Medical  aid  was  instantly  called 
in ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  spirit  had 
fled  to  God  who  gave  it.  The  whole 
company  iras  loo  much  affected  by  this 
awful  Btroka  to  proceed  with  business. 
The  Hev.  Dr.  Waugh,  attended  by  a 
large  company  of  niinistei^  offered  an 
appropriate  prayer,  Tlie  ministers  de- 
parted deeply  impressed  with  tliia  power, 
ful  admonition  on  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  the  necessity  of  being  always 
readjr  for  the  stroke  of  death. 

Dr.  lindsay  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen. 
He  succeeded  the  celebrated  Dr.  James 
Fordyce,  about  the  year  1782,  as  pastor 
of  the  congregation  at  Monlcwell-street ; 
in  which  chapel  he  preached  8  sermon 
on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Fordyce's  death, 
in  1796,  which  was  printed.  He  also 
published  "  A  Sermon  on  the  Influence 
of  Religious  Knowledge,  as  lending  to 
produce  a  gradual  Improvement  in  the 
BOcial  State,  preached  at  Monkwell- 
Mreet,"  8vo.  IBIS  ;  and  "  A  Sermon  at 
■Salter's  Hall  Meeting  House,  on  the 
Death  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington," 
Sto.  ISIS.  An  elegant  and  most  im- 
pressive funeral  sermon  waa  preached, 
OD  oecanon  of  Dr.  Lindsay's  death,  the 
S5th  inst.  by  Dr.  Rees,  at  Monkwell- 

LIVERpboL,Countessof,  June  12, 
at  f\Te  House,  in  Whitehall,  TlieodosiB 
Louisa,  Counten  of  Liverpool.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  lata  Earl 
of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  and 
sister  of  the  present  Eart  of  Bristol ;  and 
was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Liveipool, 
March  95,  1 795,  but  had  no  issue.  The 
melancholy  event  had  been  long  eipucl- 
ed,  her  ladyship  having  been  seriously 
ill  for  many  months  ^  but  we  believe  it 


was  only  within  the  last  few  veeVa  that 
the  noble  carl,  whose  attachment  for 
the  countess  was  of  the  most  affectionate 
kind,  despaired  of  her  recovery. 

Her  ladyship  was  a  female  of  excel- 
lent endowments;  her  natural  talents 
had  been  improved  by  education,  by 
reading,  and  reflection ;  she  had  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  mind  ;  a  sound  and 
discriminating  judgment.  Her  religion 
was  widiDUt  any  bigotry;  her  humanity 

of  that  passive  kind  which  gives  only 
when  it  is  asked;  it  sought  out.  and  se- 
lected its  objects  with  diligence  and 
care;  it  relieved  them  with  a  secrecy 
and  a  delicacy  which  almost  doubled  the 
blessings  it  contWred.  Many  persons 
will  onqr  now,  for  the  firrt  lime,  know 
the  source  fVora  whence  tlicy  were  re. 

On  the  lath  the  remains  of  this 
deeply  lamented  lady  were  removed  from 
Whitehall  for  interment  in  the  family 
vault  at  Hawkeshury,  in  Ctocestershire, 
in  the  following  order;  —  Sii  horse- 
men, two  and  two;  the  plume  of 
ffeathers ;  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six 
borws,  ihe  pall  of  which  bore  the  ar- 
morial escutcheons ;  three  mourning 
coaches  and  si  I,  followed  by  upwards  of 
seventy  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  car- 
riages; amongst  which  were  Itiose  of  the 
Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Devonshire, 
and  Wellington,  Marquess  of  Hertford, 
Earls  of  Bridgewater,  Harcourt,  Spen- 
cer, Venilam,  &c. 

LONDONDERRY,  Robert,  Mar- 
quess of,  April  8,  at  Castle  Stewart,  in  (be 
county  of  Down,  in  his  8Hd  year.  He 
was  bom  Sept.  27, 1 7^9,  returned  to  par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Down  1780 ; 
sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  appointed 
a  trustee  of  the  linen  board  during  the 
administration  of  the  Marquess  of  Laiis- 
downe ;  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baron 
of  Londonderry  in  1789;  of  ^^scount 
Castlereagh  in  179S;  of  Earl  of  Lon- 
donderry in  IT9S;  and  of  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  in  ISIS.  His  lordship 
was  twice  married;  first,  to  Iddy  EVan- 
ces  Seymour  Conway,  daughter  of  the 
late  Marquess  of  Hertford,  (and  sister  to 
the  present,)  by  whom  he  liad  issue,  1st, 
Ales ander- Francis,  was  bom  in  1767, 
and  died  young  ;  Ed,  Robert  Viscount 
Castlereagh  (now  Marquess  of  London, 
derry).  His  lordship  was  secondly  mar- 
ried (o  Lady  Frances  Pratt,  daughter  of 
the  late  Earl  Camden,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  sister  to  ihc  present 
Marquess  Camden,   by  wtiom  be  had 
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isaue  Clisrles-Williun,  a  lieut-genercl,  sion  to  the  Ule  marqueas.  On  hi»  nw- 
now  Lord  Siawart,  ambassador  to  Hit  nor  the  said  John  Stewart  erected  the 
court  of  Vienna ;  2d,  Aleiander-John,  castle  of  BallyUwn,  and  wttled  it  with 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  ProteBtant  inbabilants,  whereby  be  be- 
fouaht  at  the  batlle  of  St  Vincent,  ance  came  entitled  to  hold  a  court  baron,  to- 
dead-  3d,  Thomas- Henry,  who  aerred  gellier  with  other  ample  privileges.  The 
in  the  army  under  the  illustrious  Duke  great^randson  of  the  late  John  Stewart, 
of  WellingHHi,  and  died  in  Portugal ;  and  grandfather  of  the  late  marquem, 
4tK  Frances-Ann,  married  to  Lord  C,  Colonel  William  Stewart,  of  Ballylawn 
Fitiroy  »on  totlie  late  Dukeof  Grafton,  Casile,  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his  own 
also  dead ;  Sth,  Eiiiabetli,  who  died  un  ■  expense,  during  tl.e  siege  of  the  city  ^ 
married :  6th,  Caroline,  wife  of  Colonel  Londonderry  by  King  James  Second, 
Wood  son  to  'n.omaa  Wood,  Esq.  of  and  was  of  essential  serjice  to  the  Pro- 
Lvttlcion,  and  M,  P.  for  the  county  of  testanta,  by  protectjog  those  who  were 
Brecoo;  7th,  Georgiana,  married  to  well  affected  to  King  William,  and 
Geo.  Canniog.Esq., now  Lord  Garyagh,  checking  the  depredationa  of  King 
also  dead;  8tJi,  Sclina,  married  to  Darid  James's  army,  whose  supplies  he  com- 
Ker,  Esq.  of  Uie  county  of  Down,  and  plelely  cut  off  on  that  aiie,  and  consi- 
M.  P.  for  Athlone ;  9th,  Matilda,  mat-  derably  cramped  the  operations  of  the 
ried  to  Edward  Ward,  eldest  son  of  the  siege ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  in 
KiHht  Hon.  Robert  Ward,  of  Bangor;  the  parliament  held  in  Dublin  by  King 
loSi,  Emily,  Bjarried  to  the  late  John  James,  he  was  expressly  att^ntcd  by 
James,  Esq,  son  of  Sir  Walter  James  name,  and  bis  estates  declared  forfeited ; 
James,  Bart,  of  Langley  HaU,  in  Berk-  which  estateis,  howeyer,  descended  un- 
shire,  secretary  of  embassy  at  the  court  impaired  to  hia  son,  Alexander  Stewart 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands;  and  (fether  of  the  late  marquess).  Ale»- 
lllh  Ocwtia,  married  to  the  present  uider  Stewart,  son  of  the  aboye  William 
I«rd  EUenborough,  also  dead.  Stewart,  (and  a  dau^ter  of  William 
In  1801,  hia  lordship  waa  appointed  Stewart,  of  Fort  Stewart,  Esq. }  was  bom 
IFOTemor  and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  in  1700,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's 
county  of  Down,  and  of  the  county  of  estate  of  BallyUwn.  He  scned  m  par- 
Londonderry  in  1B03.  He  is  succetded  liament  as  representative  for  the  atj 
in  his  title,  and  the  principal  part  of  his  of  Londonderry  ;  and  in  1 737  mamed 
exteuHve  estates  in  the  cotmties  of  his  couun,  Mary  Cowan,  aster  and  heir- 
Down,  Derry,  and  Donegal,  by  Robert  ess  of  Sir  !U*ert  Cowan,  governor  rf 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  now  Marquess  of  Bombay,  and  afterwards  transferred  his 
Londonderry,  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  residence  to  Mount  Stewart,  in  the 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  By  his  death  county  of  Down,  where  he  had  pur- 
there  is  a  yacancy  in  the  representation  chased  the  Colville  (formerly  the  Mount 
ofthecounly  ofDown,  in  the  roomof  Alexander)  estate.  He  died  in  1781, 
I,ord  Castlereagh,  and  also  for  a  repre-  »nd  was   succeeded   by   his  ^^^J*!^ 


I,ord  Castlereagh,  and 

mutative  peer  m  the    Imperial   Parh 


Hislorddiip  was  in  tlie  83d  year  deny,  the  subject  of  this  article, 
of  his  age. 

The  fflinily  of  tlie  marquess,  which  jg 

wasortginally  Scotch,  (being  a  branch  of 

the  Lenox  family,)  settled  in  IreUnd  in  M'LEOD,   John,    M.D.  autbor  of 

lereignofJaraestheFirst,  whogranted  the  "  Voyage  of  the  Alceste," 


Stewart,  Duke      count  of,   in  a  letter  from  a 


of  Lenox,  and  his  relations,  that  large  rian  to  a  firiend. 

tract  of  land  in  tlie  county  of  Donegal,  .■  My  dear  G ,  our  late  friend, 

lying  between  Lougli  Foyle  and  I*ugh  !>.  M'Leod,  evinced  the  same  atdour 

SwiSy,  (forfeited  during  his  reign,  and  of   feeling     and    disposition   in    yiiuih 

that  of    Queen  ElijabetJi,)    which    be  wMchmarkedhissubsequentdiaTacler.* 

erected  into  eight  manors,  two  of  which 

Im  uranted  to  the  Duke  of  Lenoi,   and  ,     ,          . . 

onfb^^  name  of  the  manor  of  Ste»-  •  "  Dr.  M'Uod  was  bon.  in  .he  pansh 

^^s  Court,  otherwise  Ballylawn,  mge.  of  Bunhill,i„  Dumbartonslnre;  hisfatber 

Serw^S^e  territories  and  precincts  of  was  a  calic<vprinter  m  thes™eph«e: 

i^Wv^h,  to  John  Stewart,  Esq. ,  and  Us  grandfather  by  his  mother's  ade,  ™ 

l^he^^ffOT  eyer  ;  which  manor,  toge-  a  Stuart,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cullo- 

^^S^SI  Xfeof  the  lands  annexed  den,  with  twoof  his  brothe,^  fighMog  .a 

lo^t,  dewended  in  reguUr  Uneal  succes-  the  causcof  the  ill-fated  Pnnce  Charles. 
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Ha  wMplMcd  DDder  the  tuttfon  of  fail  "  IniaoihevumideBnirgeOD.Biid 

Aiend,  Dr.  Wood,  of  Perth,  ii4ien  almoit  soon  kfier  wu  reduced  in  censcqueaw 

«  child,  being  only  ten  years  old.      Soon  of  the  peace. 

•fter  hii  being  put  there,  il  happened  "  The  younger  lurgeons  of  the  Btrf 
that  the  price  of  meal  had  greatly  liieii,  hating  at  diat  time  no  half-pay,  and 
■Od  a  inerehaat  of  Ibe  town,  willing  to  H'Lrad  t>e<ng  too  high-minded  to  de- 
take  the  benefit  of  the  markets  when  ad-  pend  on  any  (KM  but  tunueU*,  be  wait 
vant^eoiu.  WM  loading  a  Tsnel  M  Fertb  into  ttu  African  trade.  Thii  voj^e  be 
with  that  article.  The  iuhabilaiita  of  the  bat  related  with  great  livadtj.  •  On 
town  bocame  apprdieniive  that  if  their  hia  arriTal  aftenrania  in  the  West  Indies, 
meal  should  be  taken  away,  the  same  the  war  having  re.commenced,  he  was 
want  would  afflict  them  which  Dppraabd  appointed  by  tiie  conmauder-in -chief  at 
Ibar  neighbmirs ;  and  tharafbre restdved  jBmiuca,suigean  oflhe  PickletcboiHier. 
that  DOite  dionld  Unve  the  place.  For  On  oneofb^cruiaes,  slie  was  attacked 
tlna  patriotic,  but  lawleu,  purpoce,  tlwy  by  a  tuperior  force  i  it  became  necesaary 
■nafled  die  motdiaiit's  bouw,  and  d^  for  every  one  to  eiert  himself,  and  al- 
DMliibed  Us  store.  Tlie  riot  Increased  Ihou^  it  was  bii  paiticulsr  place  to  be 
to  such  a  degree  OS  to  oblige  tbe  magis-  out  of  the  combat,  Ik  chose  to  be  in  it. 
tntea  to  call  on  tiie  military  for  assist-  The  commander  put  into  his  hands  the 
ano&  Their  aUenllDD  h^ng  directed  to  only  musket  which  wat  lired  during  the 
the  harbour,  wherelbeunfbrniDale  Tend  action,  'lltey  heat  off  tiie  emany,  and 
lay,  among  othera  who  were  drawn  aoon  afterwards  beard  that  tbe  only  loaa 
tUther  bytheoccumnce,  wai  Df.Woiid,  had  bcm  fian  musketry :  a  proofof  his 
when,  to  lu>  astonkhment  be  saw  his  akill,  as  h«U  at  cool  intrepidity, 
young  pupil,  H'Leod,  the«e,  the  foremoM  ■'  He  aerred  in  the  Voktnlaire,  in  the 
of  tbe  riotws,  on  the  lop  of  the  mast,  Mediterranean,  in  IBOSand  1809 1  and 
cutting  away  the  rigging,  and  cbeeriag  iriieneTer  her  boats  were  sent  on  any 
up  a  companion  of  his,  (alw  a  pupil  (rf'  fighting  duty,  be  generally  contrived  to 
Dr.  Wood's,}  with,  '  Cut  the  cable*,  beoftheper^,  under  pretence  of  being 
Dan  Stuart ;  cut  tite  cables,  Dan,  and  ready  to  aSbivl  surgical  aid,  but  really 
thenttaetannotgo."  Tbe  doctor,bow.  for  the  del^bt  ha  had  in  naval  enter- 
ever,  wMM  allayed  the  ardour  of  his  prue;  for  ted  any  be«o  called  on,  it 
young  patriot^  by  the  denundatian  of  a  would  have  bean  more  particularly  tbe 
aanilant-aurgeon. 

"  Aconvoy  iromToulDn,fartherelicf 

„                   „  of  Oerooa  in  Spiia,   was  escorted  by  a 

dial  mentoenler  the  naval  service,  Mr.  targe  naval  force,  but  was  intercepted, 

M'Leod  embarfced  on  hoard  a  ship  hear-  and  afWward*  destroyed.      He  was  then 

ii^(  Lord  Gardner's  dag,   as  surgeon's  oui^eon  of  the  Ti^v,  one  of  tbe  ships 

mate.      He  was  subject  for  a  short  time  detached  for  the  purpose.      All  on  board 

to  the  tricks  pU^  0^  on  all  green-Aemt  being  Hnngen  to  tbe  coast  near  Cette, 

who  first  enter  mto  that  claMcal  place,  in  Languedoc,  he  piloted  tbe  ship  close 

(be  cock-pit,  from  which  have  emerged  iu  to  die  place  from  a  dravring  which  he 

aDmanytbousandbraveaudleamedmen,  had  made  in  the  Volontiire,  wben  that 

Hawfcoi,  Howe*,  8t.'\^nc«nta,  and  Nel-  ahip  waa  meditating  an  attack  on  it. 

anna,  Snuilleta,Trotten,  and  Blanes;  and  "  1  must  now  however  observe,  Ihathe 

from  vrUdi  we  hope  many  more  will  was  no  leu  attentive  U>  his  medical  duty, 

yet  arise.      He  did  not,  however,  long  than  partial  to  naval  enterpriie.  Although 

remain  the  poaiive  aubject  of  their  mirth,  exceedingly  gay,  and  fond  of  being  on 

but  soon  became  a  chief  actoi  in  bU  thnr  ohoie,  yet  when  hia  duty  called  him  on 

iwde   hilarity :     on  one  occasion,  they  board,  no  one  waa  more  indefatigable, 

having  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety.  It  hsfipened  that  tbe  Volontolre,  when  at 

it  beouna  ntctsiarj  to  punish  severely  Malaga,  bad  several  men   dangerously 

the  inhrfiilanli  of  ^  midship  Inrlh,  ot  ill  of  the  bilious  fever.     The  principal 

wInbI   be  was  one ;    it  was  tbereforr,  .  Spanish  nobility  and  gentry,  in  their  de- 

■mtirdy  pulled  tlown.     To  satirice  tin*  liiium  of  joy  at  thar  recent  escqie  from 

aBWO  puniihment,   Mr.  M'Leod  wrote  Frraioh  domination,  were  endeavouring 

•VGT  die  ruiDO, '  Additioiial  encounge-  to  show  all.the  civility  jn  ibeir  power  to 

inent  for  surgeons' mates. '    Fortuuitely  the  officcn  of  tbe  English  ftigate,  and 

tot  him,  this  sarcasm  did  not  reach  tlw  the  latter  were  enjoying  it  i  yet  nothing 
ears  irf' the  csptain,  or  it  might  have  been 

•  See  Literary  Gaaette,  No.  181. 
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WOuM  induce  H'LeodtD'Itsve  Uut^  tnsiof  tbebmuebrdaght  turn  m  flonllj 

liimtg,  aldiaui^  he  migbt  with  much  pro-  one.     Bbt  had  itiDwa  him  much  Mten- 

priet;  have  occuionally  tnutod  to  hii  tion ;   and,  after  hii  deccaie,  oa  (^wo. 

'■sabtant  for  ■  aboTt  time.  iog  ber  Bibl^  riw  found  ■  five-pound 

"Hii  AfliauiTiiyagciheinlitBlMpp}  nan  folded  in  a  i«af,  Miidi  ctmtaiDcd 

dispootian ;  and  in  Kaae  of  Uw  acnua  the   50)  dupMr  of  the  EpiMk  ID  the 

whldi  be  deicribe*  in  hii  '  Narntlm  at  Bomani.     Hicts    «w  the  maik  of  ■ 

the  Alceate'i  Vongt,'  be  wa*  a  piincqiel  large  aeon,  qipaientljr    nade   widi    a 

act(» ;   peitkularij  in  buCTiag  Up  the  -Sngerjiail,  agauirt  the  10th  wemt.     He 

-■piriti  <R  Ui  riilpwrucked  eompaiuBMi  on  doa  not  eeem  to  faa«e  had  a  connctiaa 

the  iriand  of  Polo-Leet  with  the  bape»  that  the  diacaae  would  temunate  fiUB% 

of  auccour,   Bid  cneonraging  them  to  till  about  Ae  laat  hear.     In  the  middle 

■econd  the  effiirta  of  thdr  brare  cmn-  of  tba  night  the  nurse  beard  him  eay, 

manderwrealrttheattaekioftheijr.fiaid-  ■■  Stop,  atop  till  I  get  mf  bat,  and  lU 

like  foea,  die  Malayi.     He  wai  eijuaU]'  come."     About  nren  be  (aid  to  her, 

active  in  eitingidddng  the  fin  whii^  ■■  I  am  reall;  going  now.     Run  fir 

tHoke  oat  in  the  deaar,  on  their  paange  S— ."     I  eet  out  inatantly,  butoe  1 

bome,  end  tbreattiMd  them  with  dealnic-  reached  bii  lodging!,  be  wea  gone  aloft, 

tion  after  all  tbcirpeiiU.  Wehaie  lUelf  ■•  He  died  on  Thundij,  the  sdi  (^ 

had  a  truly  appalling  and  piliaUa  proof  Norvmbcr  1890.    Hewn  only  38  yean 

of  tbdr  drager,  in  tbe  deatniction  of  tbe  of  age.      We  buried   him  at  Cheleea ; 

AbeoTUi  tranaport,  under  very  BJmilarciF-  aadin  hts  (bner^  wb  adc^led  diat  dm- 

cumatancea :    for  the  fire  broke  out  in  pie  unoatentalioua  made  of  whid)  be  wm 

both  veeaela  in  dte  lame  place,  and  waa  in  lo  cfaancterhnically  fond    in  all  things 

each  equally  rapid  in  ita  progreas;  but  during  life.     Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  Mr. 

Acre  being  more  presence  of  mind  and  Murray,    Dr.  Hutchinson,   Mr.  Gray, 

T^our  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  and  two  officeta  of  tbe  yacht  buce  the  paU. 

latter,  they  were  saved.    A  deky  of  fl^  "  Dr.  M'Lcod  had  a  very  quick  per- 

minutes  more  would  hava  deatniyed  tbe  ceptioi  and  atrong  memory,  and  retained 

Cnaar.  •  moat  accurate  idestrf  what  be  had  aaan. 

'■  The  voyage  of  the  Aleeate,  ao  pleas-  He  formed  his  opinima  almoat  inlui- 

ing  from  tbe  livelinega  of  ita  deaoiptioni,  tively  ;  yet  be  moat  lie  eoniideted  taSta 

it  well  known  to  moat  read  era.     A  little  a  scaelist  than  a  profound  man.     Had 

while  after  ita  publication,' M'Leod  had  he  been  leas  quick,  in  all  probability  he 

tbe  honor  of  oiKtor  of  pt^A;  eonforred  would  have  been  moi«  aci^tific     His 

-on  him  by  the  Univendty  of  St.  Andrews,  practice  as  a  aui^eon  paiKx^  of  hia  dia. 

'  He  was  about  dm  time  appointed  tuis  racter.     It  waa  bold  and  pawnpt ;  and 

geon   to    the    Royd    Sovmign   yacht,  he  was  very  auccenful.      Hia  hnmamly 

'He  royal   passengers   were  much  de.  waa  moat  eonqucuoua,  and  he  unalbrni^ 

lighted  with  him.  attanded  Ida  padenta  witb  tbe  greataat 

"  Always  ardent  In  hii  Aira^hips,  he  a(didtnd& 

proved,  both  by  pen  and  peraonal  eier-  "  You  will  percmve,  I  havE  riiAa 

tions,  a  moat  active  and  nieceaafiil  par-  vound  to  put  a  ftw  aneedotaa  of  our 

tinui  of  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  v^ten  that  late  fiiand ;  but  as  I  was  not  with  faim 

gallant  officer  stood  canddale  for  Wot-  in  the  mote  active  aeenei  of  Ufe,  my  ae- 

'minater.     In  the  dilgncaflil  outrages  count  is  very  imperfect..    I  am,  with  dw 

which  look  place  daring  that  celebrMd  grealat  esteem,  your  devoted  iriend, 

contest,  he  receired  a  serious  it^ury  in  J.  S. 

his  Iung3  from  a  bruise.     It  produced  MORGAN,    R«v.  Thomas,  LLD., 

a  spitting  of  Idood,  and  he  teems  never  at  Dr.  Williams'  library,  Rcdcroaa-street, 

to  have  been  thoroughly  weUaftarwards.  A  notica  of  this  gentleman  in   our  next 

«  He  retained  his  vivacity  to  theitaat,  .vaiume. 

though  labouting  under  two  dapnaslve  MURRAY,  Chaiias,  £sq.  Nov^  8. 

dtaeases^  dysentery  and  ntceialioD  in  the  At  Bdinburgb,  Mr.  Mun^,  for  nm^ 

lungs.     ■  Qetting  veiy  Mn,'  as  be  ez-  -years  an  actor  on  the  Coveat  Oaidco 

pre>.wd  it,  he  U>ek  lodgings  in  a  araall  boarda.      He  was  the  aon  of  Sir  John 

iiome  at  Chebes,  to  be  near  the  kind  Murray,  Bait,  of  Bnn^itaa,  aceiatary 

attentions  of  Mra.Hoppno-.     <•  WeU,"  to  die  PreMndar,   in  tb*  rebelfiu  ef 

said  he  to  a  friend,  lAo  called  on  bin^  1745|  wfao)  after  the  final  rain  of  Ae 

"  if  I  am  really  to  go,  I  tnist  I  dull  eanae,  ratind  to  Chealwwl,  in  Hsrtfiml- 

not  need  to  be  aaharoed  to  show  my  foce  eUie,  wIkto,  in  tbe  year  1754,  lh«  lata 

in  tbe  other  world. "     He  exprened  to  lit.  Murray  wa*  born.      Under  lb*  im- 

me  a  wiih  to  have  a  Bible,  and  the  mia-  mediate  guardianship  of  hia  ftthar,  h« 
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■t  K  propa  seaioo  sent  iato  FHnce,  to 
perftct  hiniMlf  in  tbe  Utwuage  of  that 
country.  Beiiig  derigned  for  the  me- 
dical protemioa,  b*  wa^  on  hli  retum 
from  tfaa  Contiiwnt,  placed  with  a  prac- 
titioner of  enuBeiKe,  and  entered  into 
■he  lea-terTice,  u  «  mrgeon,  in  which 
capaeitf  be  made  se«enl  Tofaga^  Be- 
ing tired  of  hi>  calling,  he  aHered  into 
an  •ngagsment  with  Mr.  Tale  WilMn- 
lon,  uid  mads  bii  fini  appearance  on 
the  itage  at  York,  in  1775,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Carlos,  in  t>ie  Pop'i  Fortune. 
Huace  he  went  to  Norwich,  and  alter- 
wordu  to   Bath.      He  aubeeqnentlj  en- 


Oardeo  Theatre^  irb^  be  appeared  in 
1797- 

Ht.  Mum^  has  left  four  children. 
Hk  daughter,  (Mn.  Henry  Siddona}  ia 
the  prtsHit  proprietor  of  (he  Edinburgh 
theatre,  where  her  brother,  Mr.  William 
Uarra;,  i*  the  Bcting.jiiaiia|reT. 

N. 

NALDI,  Signer,  Dec,  15,  I8S0.  the 
CpletHsted  perTormer,  ht»  death  was  oc- 
casioned bjrtlie  bursting  of  a  newinvented 
self-acting  cooking  apparatus 
'  NEIL,  Mr.  Jamek  At  Iirine,  aged 
108.  Dec.  ISSa  He  had  Berred  in  the 
nary  dS  years,  nuny  of  these  under 
Boacawen and Hawke ;  UsfiuultieBwere 
uidrnpaired  to  the  last 

NICHOL,Dr.,  Peb.<),189D.  minis, 
ter  of  the  Scots  Cbnrdi,  Swallow-atreet, 
where  he  had  officiated  upwards  of  35 
yean.  A  notice  of  thia  amiable  and 
intelligent  gentleman  will  appear  in  our 
neit  Tohime. 


P. 

PARNELL,  William,  Esq.  M.  P. 
At  Castle  Howard,  Ireland,  April  2, 
1820.  Mr.  Pamell  was  distinguislied 
in  piinta  wcietj  for  the  amiebleneis  of 
his  mannen,  and  for  the  suanty  and  in- 
telligence of  hia  convenation.  He  de- 
servedly ranked  high  in  letters  and  in- 
p*^tica  for  his  general  acquirements,  but 
laoic  especially  ibr  his  writing!,  "The 
Cauus  of  P<^ilar  Diacontents  in  Ire- 
land," and  '■  Tlie  Apology  Ibr  the 
Catholics  j"  works  which  have  been 
gnatf  esteemed  by  tbe  hi^iestauthoHties 
for  their  el^ance  of  style,  the  stateaman- 
like  prind]^  whidi  Itaej'  enfbrce,  and  tbe 
pure  patriotiim  of  the  autltOT.    Had  Mr. 


Paradl  lired,  the  attention  which  be  waa 
in  the  habit  of  giTing  in  parliament  to 
Irish  affairs  would  have  been  producdTe, 
erelong,  of  lasting  bene6tloiiis  country. 
Hme  only  was  waDtiog  to  enable  blm  to 
giTe  effect  to  those  plans,  which  had  been 
his  eoDstaot  study  fnnn  his  earliest  years, 
for  relieving  Ireland  from  her  grievances, 
and  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  all 
classes  of  her  people,  in  wealth,  in  man- 
ners, and  in  morals.  Tbe  following  lines 
are  from  tlie  Poems  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Henry  Tlgbei 

To  W.  P.  Esq.,  Avondale. 
"  We  wid)  for  thee,   dear  friend !    for 

Upon  thy  loveliest  landscape  never  cast 
Looks  of  uion  lingering  sweetness  'than 

Tbe  slanting  sun,  relnctant  to  bereave 

Illy  vroods  of  beaaty,  fondly  seemed  to 

leave  [past 

Smiles  of  the  softest  tight,  that  slowly 

In  bri^t  succession  o'er  each  charm 

thou  hast  [grieve ' 

Thyselfsoirft admired.  Andwemight 

lliine  eye  of  taste  should  ever  wsmder 

O'er  scenes  less  lovdy  than  thine  own  ; 
but  here  [more  dear, 

Hkhi  triH  return,  and  feel  thy  borne 

More  dear  the  Hneea'  gender  inflnence  i 

When  oii  the  busy  worM,  whh  \nadom*B 

smile,  [awMle. " 

And  heart  uninjured,  thou  bast  gased 

PAUL,  Sir  G.  O.  But.  At  HOI 
House,  Bodborongh,  GloucestsrsMre, 
Dec  \6,  IS20.  who  succeeded  his  father 
Sir  Onesiphorus,  Sept.  21,  1774,  This 
worthy  Baronet  was  highly  distinguished 
by  his  pbilanlhrepic  exertions  for  the  re- 
form of  prisons,  and  In  other  eonoemi  of 
a  patriotic  nature.  Hie  active  part  be 
took  in  the  regulation  of  the  county 
gaol  of  Gloucester,  rendaed  that  prison 
an  example  worthy  of  IwJng  fbllowed  In 
all  similar  establishments.  He  wb«  the 
author  of  the  following  publications : — 
Considerations  on  the  U^ects  of  Prisons, 
8va  1784.  Proceedings  of  tbe  Grand 
Juries,  M^^strates,  &c,  of  the  county  of  ■ 
Gloucester,  for  a  Genenl  Reform  of  tbe 
PHsons  in  that  County,  Svo.  3d  edit. 
L808.  Doubts  concerning  the  Expedi- 
ency ukt  Propriety  of  immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  provide  a  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
the  County  <rf  Gloucester,  gvo.  1813. 
Sir  G.  O.  Paul  also  connibuted  some 
communications  to  the  TransactionB  of 
Ibe  Society  br  the  Encouragetnent  of 
Agriculture. 

P&BIGORD,  Cardinal,  Abp.  of  pHJa, 
Oct.  SO,  IGSO,  in  bii  85th  y  From 
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■  declining  state  of  beakh,  his  dinolDtion  tiei,  doit  appoiiiled  ban  Gnnd^lTnona' ; 

had  for  some  dme  been  expected.      On  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  then  Jecoiated  Iiim. 

the  Thunday  preceding.  Monsieur  and  wilfa  the  Romau  piirpie  ;  and  Paris  con- 

tbe  Duke  d'AogouIbne  had  an  inter.  giMulated  beraelf  on  her  spiritual  head. 

Tiew   mtfa   him,   wliidi    vai  extremely  Notwithataadlng   bia  advinced  age,   be 

affecting,  and  at  fire  o'clock  on  Suoday  discharged  with   an    apoatolk   letd   the 

moniiDg,  the  venerable  prelate  Invathed  nunkeroui  duties  which  bis  exalted  si- 

bi>  last.      He  died  witlunit  a  stniggle.  tuatioD   had   ioipoaed.       Hii   time    was 

He  *a8  prepared  for  this  cient  b;  an  devoted  to  beneficoKe,  even  to  tlie  tno. 

bol^  rea^oadon  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  ment  wbea,  seiied  bjr  aiduien,  be  vaa 

h«  wB>  Btrengtbened  in  the  last  eitremity  taken  from  this  tenvatrial  atate.     His 

b;  all  the  supporta  of  reUgiim.  decease  is  matter  of  deep  r^ret  to  all 

Cardinal  I'erigord  was  bom  at  Paris  friends  of  religion   and  virtue.      Ilie 

in  the  year  1T36,   and  was  christened  clergy,  hia  familj,  and  the  faitbfu]   of 

Alexandw   Augustus  Tallgyrand   Peii.  hia  diocesan  flock,  weep  for  him  ;   while 

gord.      Deuended  from  one  of  tbe  moat  the  poor,  inconaohdile  at  tlieif  loss,  de- 

.  illiutrioos  families  in  France,  be  was,  mand  a  new  father." 
■Act  an  education  ijuite  worthy  of  his  The  funeral  of  Cardinal  Perigord  tcxA 

rank  and  of  the  profession  which  he  in.  place  in  Paris  on  Saturday  in  tbe  calbe. 

tanded  to  embrace,  soon  promoted  to  a  dral  at  Notre  Dame,  with  all .  (be  [HHiip 

bkbopric,    and  rvied  to  tbe  dignity  of  the  solemnity  of  tbe  occaaioa  would  ad- 

Archlnshop  of  Hheims,  which  eititled  mit.     A  battalion  of  die  garrisoa  fired 

tdm  to  anoint  tbe  princes  of  his  coun-  a  vdley  on  tbe  taking  up  tbe  body,  ea 

try.      H«  waa  adocoed  by  virtues^tbat  ila  entrance  into  the  cathedral,  and  on 

rejected  honour  on  the  clergy,  whom  he  its  being  placed  in  the  vault.     His  EmU 

dignified  by  bis  devodon,  and  also  by  the  nence,  it  is  said,  has  bequeathed  almost 

eierciBd  of  those  etnineut  qualities  wlilch  &e  whol^   of  his  fortune   to  rcli^ous 

distinguished  an  ecclttiasliCBl  prince.  est^lishments,  and  to  the  poor  of  tlie 

llie  Sraiieau  Btanc,  of  OcL  £1,  says,  diocese  of  Jlhcims  and  Paris.      To  his 

"  Faithful  to  his  principles,  to  the  in.  domeatics  he  has  left  legacies  propor. 

teresta  of  the  state,  and  to  the  reverence  tionate  to  tbe  extent  of  tbor  lerviees. 
due  to  tbe  monarch,  bc^  alike  in  1T8T         By  the  death   of  tbe  Archbiabop  of 

(during  the  assemhlage  of  Ibe  Xoblas),  Paris,   Louis  XVIII.  has  a  mitre,  and 

and  in  tTS9  (during  the  meeting  of  the  his  Holiness  a  Cardinal's  hat,  to  di^Hse 

Stalea  GraienI),  repelled  with  firmness  of-     A  great  proportion  of  tbe  manbera 

dnae  pernicious  innovations  which  have  of  the  Sacred  College  are  of  very  ad. 

since  occasioned   so   much   blood,    and  vancedsees.    His  Holiness  is  upwuds  of 

caused  so  many  tears  to  France !    When  79;  theCardinal  Archbishop  of  KrraS^; 

he  perceived  that  every  thing  was  indeed  tbe  CardiaaT  Archbishop  of  Sienna  SI  ; 

lost,  that  rebellion  had  supplanted  and  the  Cardioal  ArdibislK^  of  FannaBI; 

overturned  tbe  throne  itself,  he  reared,  the    Cardinal    ArchbiEbop   of  Xjmgres* 

in  iu  commencement,  from  the  theatre  8S ;  and  several    others  are  about  80. 

of  sucb  discord  and  crimes,  and  -took  The  youngest  is  the  Cardinal  Itoda^ifa, 

refuge,  in  ttie  first  instance,  in  Gennany.  John  Joseph  Reinier,  Arcbduke  of  Aus- 

From  thence   he  repsired  to  England,  tria,   who,    most   likely,    will  wear  tbe 

the  only  spot  where,  at  the  height  of  triple  crown  long  befiire  be  reachn  tbe 

their   calamities,    tbe    Royal    House  of  age  of  tbe  present  Pope. 
Bourbon  could  lind  an  asylum.     Here 
1)ie  Archbishop  of  Rheims  participated  in 

die  long  exile  of  that  illustrious  house;  B. 

tad  when  Divine   Provideno;,  in  kind. 

ness  to  the  wishes  of  its  servants,  was         RIGBY,  Edward,  Esq.  Jd.D.   Oct. 

pleased    to   restore   tbe  descendants   of  37,  1B2I.      At  his  bouse  in  SL  Giles's, 

S(.  Louis  to  tbe  throne  of  tb^r  auguit  Norwich,  in  bis  T4tb  year, 
ancestors,  be  accompanied  tb^m.      But  A  long  life   of  exertion,  which   had 

the  ancient  see  of  BbeiiDS  was  no  longer  scarcely  been  chequered  eilber  by  dis- 

tp  be  fotind ;  that  see,  honoured  by  the  ease  or  accident,  was  closed  by  an  india. 

virtues  of  St.  Iten^',  bad  been  suppressed  position  of  eight  days,  during  which  tbe 

by  an  autJiority  that  trembled  at  every  public  feeling  in  Norwich  was  moat  pain. 

thing  calculated  to  revive  tbe  recollection  fully  excited,   and    tbe  utmost  anxiety 

of  legitimate   moturcby.      It  was   thus  hourly  betrayed  about  every  change  <^ 
that  the  King,  regarding  his  high  quali  ........ 
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of  M>  lahuble  a  man.   Snce  1T63  belnd  Normch    CommitUe    an    the     Wort-' 

Bponlhisthneinthatdty,  first  in  Imtd-  houaea,"    1788,   Sva—"  Farther  F«i;l« 

ing,  and  afterwards'  in  practuing  bit  pro-  retatife  to  the  Care  of  the  Poor  and  tha 

'""'           **         -1   ■-           I  '1  Management  of  the  Woi^ouK  in  tba 
Gtj  of  Norwidi,"  1B13,  Sto. 

Amoaghiamultifiuiotuemploynienta, 

chear,  and  nibuqueDtl;  aa  >  phjudan,  agriculture   had  long  been  a  favauiita 

and  no  man  out  of  the  metrc^ia  ever  lubject  of  hia  regard.      He  had  for  jtan 

beld  the  confidence  of  a  larger  diiCrict  of  become  the  cultivator  of  hia  own  estata 

country.  at   Fnmlingham,   near  Norwtcfa,  wbera 

Dr.  Sigbj  was  elected  alderman  of  be  had  planted  eilcnuTelir.     In  1SI8, 

the  Great  Northern  Ward  In  Norwich  he  publiabed  "  Suggeitiona  for  an'  im- 

in  ISOS;   serf ed  the  office  of  aheriff  in  proved  and  extendi culliTadon  of  Man- 

1803,  and  that  of  mayor  in  1805.      He  gel  Wuiael."      He  baa  aince  primed  an 

woa  a  Feltiuv  of  the  Linnsan  and  Hor-  account  of  Mr.  Coke'i  ara-vicea  to  tha 

tieultnral  Sodetiea,aad  Honorary  Mem-  agricultural  world,    under  the  title   of 

bar  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro-  "  Holkham  and  ita  Agriculture,"  which 

moling    Agriculture;   President  of  the  haa  had  uncommon  auccesa,  having  gone 

Fbiloat^hicol  Society  of  Norwich,  a  Di-  through, three  large  editions  in  about  ai 

rector  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insur-  many  years,  altiiough  re-printed  entira 

ance   Sodety,  and  was  attached  to  many  in  "  The  Paoiphleteer."    llua  work  haa 

otho-  inititutiDna,  both  foreign  and  do-  been  tnnalated  and  printed  in  Frmac^ 

.  meatic. — In  Vol.  LXXVI.  pp.  19 — S3,  by  a  French  u^culnuitt.    He  faasiiiKC 

of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  ia  a  proof  translnled  and  published  the  Travela  of 

of  his  attention  to  the  workhouse,  in  Mr.  ChaCeaurieui,  on  account  of  tba 

Norwich,  in  a  letter  to  John  Gumey,  iacta  relating  to  the  agriculture  of  Italy 

df  Earlham,  Eaq.  in  answer  to  one  by  there  narrated :  and   finally,    has  given 

Mr.  Gumey  (LXXV.  1124),  in  which  the   practical  apphcadon   of  the  Holk- 

Hr.  G.  commented  wilh  severity  on  the  bam  system  to  smaller  eetabliahmeata,  in 

report  of  it  by  that  eminent  philanthn^  hia  account   of  "  I^andinghani  and  its 

piat,  James  Neild,  Esq,  Agriculture."       J)r.  Uigby    was  twice 

In  Aug.  181  j,  the  wifb  of  the  Doctor  married, 
presented  him  with  three  sons  and  a  ROUSSEAU,  Samuel,  a  leanMd 
daughter.  Before  the  Inilh  of  these  printer ;  Dec.  t.  1890,  in  Bay-atreM, 
little  ones,  Dr,  Rigby  was  the  fttber  of  Clerkenwell,  aged  57.  He  served  hia 
'  eight  dnldren,  the  tmi  eldest  of  whom  apprenticeafaip  in  the  printing-offioe  of 
are  twins.  Remarkable  as  was  the  above  Mr,  Nichols,  the  venerable  editor  of  the 
event,  there  were  circumalancea  which  Gentleman's  Afagaiine,  by  whom  be 
rendered  it  peculiarly  so.  Dr.  Rigby  was  occasionally  employed  in  collecting 
was  a  great-giand-bther ;  and  probably  epiCapha  and  other  remains  of  antiquity, 
never  before  sere  bom,  at  one  birdi.  He  was  a  ungidar  inatance  of  patient 
three  greel-uncles  and  one  great^unt —  perseverance  in  the  aojuirement  of  the 
such  being  the  relationdnp  between  the  antient  languages.  Whilst  working  as 
above-mentioned  parties  and  the  inbnt  an  apprentice  and  journeyman,  he  taught 
son  of  Mr.  J(An  Bowtree,  jun.  of  Col-  himself  Latin,  Greek,  Helvaw,  Syiiac, 
chesty.  The  CiMporation  of  Norwich  JEVrnan,  and  Arabic  To  these  acquire- 
voted  a  piece  of  plate,  of  S5  guineas  menta  he  add^  a  knowledge  of  the 
value,  to  Dr.  Rigby  and  his  Lady,  as  a  French,  and  some  of  the  modem 
memento  of  ttie  memorable  birtb  of  their  (ungues.  He  was,  for  a  short  time, 
four  children :  the  event  to  be  recorded  maaterofjoy'a  charity-school,  in  Black- 
in  the  city-books,  and  the  namo  of  the  friar*. 

childrai  to  be   inscribed  on  the  plata.  A  few  years  after  the  eipiiatianaf  hia 

None  of  these  diildran  lived  quite  IS  ^pranticeship,  he  cotnmenced  printing 

weeks.  on   his  own   account,   in  Leather-Une, 

Beddea  some  papers  in  die  Medical  Holbom,    and  afterwards  removed    to 

Jonmab,  Dr.  Iligby  published,  >'  On  the  Vood  street,     Clerkenwell,    where    he 

UlerineHemorrluge,"  1775,  Bvo.i  whiiji  carried  on  business  far  seme  time,  hut 

baa  aiace  gone  through  six  editjons. —  with   little    advant^   to   himself    and 

"  On  the  Use  of  the  Red  Peruvian  Bark  Eunily;    having,    from   unforeseen   cir- 

in   the   Cure  of   Inlermittents,"    17S3,  cuiastancea    and   losses  in   trade, -been 

Sro. — "On  IheTheory  of  Animal  Heat,"  (*liged  lo  relinquish  his  concern. 

1785,  8vo.— "  Chemical  Observadnns  on  During  the  time  be  was  a  printer,  ha 

Sugar,"   1788,  8*0.'—"  Reports  of  the  taught  the  Persian  language;  and  cun- 
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^Itd    and    puUiifaed  lennd  Orknul  tfnutd  abont  fite  or  dt  Jan.      Mr. 

Worfci:— 1.  "  Flomn  of  Peraon  lite-  Horgin  «u  dien  conoenied  id  puUtsb- 

nture,"  leoi,  4to.    S."  DicticKuuy  of  ingaDwcHof  the  Law  of  En^aod,  in 

W<ihMniiiiihn  Law,    Bengal  Reteniie  idndi  Mr.  Buntiiagtoa,  ]>auiig  a>  be 

Term*,   Sbamctit,   Hiudoo,  and   other  iben  was,  took  a  vei7  laharioai  part ; 

WordauMd  in  dt*  East  Indiei,"  1S03,  but  bji  tbu  laid  tb«  fbandalion  of  Ins  fii- 

ISna     3.  "  Petiian  srd  Ensliih  Voca-  tore  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  laws 

bulaiy,"  1B03,  8vo.     4.  "  Richaidson'i  of  his  cuunfry. 

Sptcbien  of  Panoan  Foeti?;  or.  Odes  About  1774  he  took  chambeis  in  the 

of  HaSs;  widi  an  English  Tranilalion  Temple,  and  commenced  rlrawing  under 

and  nmaphouK,    IS04,  4la.     5.  "  Bal-  the  Bar,  is  a  qiedal  pleader.      He  soon 

fimr'a  Fanns  of  Harkoii,  comcMd  from  acquired  celebri^  in  the  professon ;  and 

a  Tarie^  of  HKUiscripIs,  tcamlated  into  among  tfaoae  vbo  woe  placed  with  him 

Biu;Uifa ;  with  an  Index  of  Anhic  worda  ai  pupils,  may  be  named    Sr  Samuel 

•ipfained,    and    arranged  under  Ihtu  Sb^herd,  the  late   Mr.  Ming^,   Bfr, 

prop«T  Riaoti,"  IB04,  Svo.     6.  "  Tba  l^dd,  Mr.  Jordan,  the  agent  for  Bar- 

Book  at  Knoadodge  ;  or,  A  Grammar  badoes,  and  Mr.  Adair,  the  Ute  minister 

of  tb*  Fenian  Ti-"gVfg'i"  1B05,  4to.  at  Onstsudnaple.      Sir  Samuel    Sttt^ 

Alao^  a  IVraian  Copy  BoiA,  containiag  herd  was  plsced  with  bim  in  1775,  or 

tLgrast  Vario^c^Ceipses,  iahmtalionof  1776t    and    in    17T7    he  married    the 

tba  Nostalaek  tnuuL  youngest  sister  of  that  gentleman,  Miaa 

SbMe  ba  nfinquiibBd  Ibe  piindng  bu*  Anna  Maria  Sbephenl,  a  lady  cf  great 

BiaaBS,  be  editad  a  variety  of  works   tot  beauty  sad  accomplishments,  by  whom  . 

Ibe  booksellaa;    but,    aa  a  creditable  ba  had  two  dnldrm,  ■  son  and  a  daugfa- 

•nppatt  hr  hiinaetf  uid  his  iiunlly  was  ter.      Of  tbe  forma,  a  youth  of  great 

taa  aim,    aad   not   literary   repatatioBf  promiae,  lie  vasbtraaTed  in  1810^     Id 

■Mat  of  biawoekihaieappaand'Undar  Hilary  Teim,   1778,  be  was   called  ta 

fieiitinui    names :   —  "  An     Zasay    aa  the  bar   by   the  .society   of   the    Inner 

PuDcUMicMi,"  1B15,  19mo.      «  AmoaU  Temple]     and    in    Micbatjmas    Term, 

ofH«dtbBndLciagLife,:l818. ""Prill.  17ST,  wa^calledto  the  degree  of  aer. 

dplas  of  PQBCtualioii ;  or,  .Tbe  Art  of  jeant-at.law. 

FUintiag  bmiliansed,"  ISIS.      "  Prin.  Tht  mOUo  an  hia  ling  was —  ■■  Pari- 

Uplaa  of  ElooitiDD;"  ISIS.     And  many  kut  -m  Itpiui."     Saom  after  bis  call  ta 

aahat^t-as  DietianaTiaa,  Biogaiqihy,  Qeo.  die  bar  he.-was  ^Minted  depu^  judge 

gaaphy,  Ac  tc  ■   They  baae,  Iwwerei^  'of  the  Marshalsea  Court,  where  be  mani- 

•eMialtr  ptorcd  tuccoHdnl  to  the  ptib.  ftsted  Oioaa  talents  for  judication  wUcb 

Hhers;  as  their  oljeda  were  us^l;  have,  since  been  more  eitensirely  dia. 


■eligioBBDdgoTsraraait.  tics  of  17S4,.  on  the  ^e  of  the  old 

About  three  years  ago  be  was  seised  Whigs  ;  when  be  adiised,  and  ultimatdy 

iridi'  a  paralytic  stHike,  which  conl^  sutcuded  in  (b*  action  brought  by  Mr. 

'  Mied  to  ioerteae,  and,  joined  to  a  can-  Fox  agunst  the  high  bailifl'  of  WesU 

-.  Caious  oAclion  in  his  face,    lenderad  minster,  for  hia  coidnct  in  giaatiDg  and 

.bim  ioeapaUe  of  holding  ■  pen,  or  in-  continuing  tbe  scrutiny  on  tbe  electioo 

dead  of  feeding  himsrifl      In  this  aceu-  fsrthat  city  in  the  same  year ;  the  wbde 

•ttiulated  distress,   with    two  doughtets  ratponsibility  of  that  action  rested,  upon 

wholly  dtfwndent  on  him  fin  lUiifioit,  a  Mr.  Buulia^ou,  and  his  conduct  ra  that 

.^eamefcDntbrtwasafbrdad  him  in  tbe  otxnsion  lecommended  him  ra  strongly 

laat  moment*  of  his  existence  by  aliha.  .  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Fm,  that  the  latter 

ral  beneiscdaa  from  that  eicellent  inali-  became  extremely  anxioiu  fiir  his  pn»> 

tulim,  "Tbe   Literary  Fund;"  which  notion;    and  had  that  great  statestnan 

also  enabled  his  daa^iters  toconsign  his  lived  but  a  sboct  time  .longtr,  be  woold 

.ranaiiu  Ua  decent  gran  in  theehurcb-  no  doubt  have  effected  iL 

jard  of  St.  James's,  ClakanwalL  Just  bsAre  the  death  of  Mr.  Foi,  and 

RUNNINOTON,  Mr.  ScsjeaDt,>at  while  be  was  iu  power,  it  wasarru^ed 

AigfaUm,  Jan.  18,  1BS1.      He  was  of  a  by  the  then  Chancellor,  Lord.  Erskio^ 

taqiectable  family  in  Hartjbidshire,  and  that  the  Seijesot  should  be  made  a  maa- 

was  bom  m  the  39th  Aug.  1751.      His  .tor  indiancoy ;  but  tbe  administntiaa 

•ducalioQ  was  liboal,  butderivedfrom  going  out  soon  aito  that,  anrangemmt 

IHivale  ttdtion.      In  1 769  be  was  placed  was  concluded,  of  course  nodiing  was 

iiwler  MfJ-Mor^n,  a  spBdnl  ple^ler  of  done  for  him.      It  was  uadentood  that 

•ansidaatde.t^iKe,  with  whom  he  con-  Mr.  Fox  was  advuie  to  it,  as  be  widied 
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tfae  S*^lanl.to  be  ptiocd  in  a  very  ilif-  ftdniniMeriilg  the  dntiet  of  that  oflic«, 

ftrtnt  litiutuiii  in  his  profeKioii.      Very  addid  to  lus  gnat  temper,  knowledge, 

BOOD  after  bia  being  c^ledtotlie  nmk  of  tnd  humanity,  wax  certainly  of  tlie  high- 

Seijeaut,  lie  wu  lilequently  qiplied  to,  to  eat  benefit  sntt  importance  to  that  place  ; 

offidate  ai  judge  on  the  bomeciivuit,  for  and  was  moic  than  once  ncknowlet^ed  fta 

the  late  Mr.  Juttjce  Qould,  Mr.  Jiutice  the  most  libenal  mamier  by  Hia  present 

BuUer,  Ur.  Baron  Hotbim,  Mr.  Jua.  Hajeity. 

tice  Healb,  the  late  Lwd  Cltief  Baron  On  the  IQtfaoT  April  1815,   on  the 

Macdooald,    and   Lord    Kenyon ;    the  death  of  the  late  Mr,  Serjeant  Palmer, 

duti»  of    which    nibMitulion    he    dis-  Mr.   Runnington    was   appointed    His 

charged  to  the  utiilaction  of  the  ■uittvfi.  Majesty's  commisaiDner  ibr  the  relief  of 

the prufuBion,  and  Ihepublic.      Butthii  insotrent  debtors  in  England,  which  he 

oSdal  aid  was  so  r^NMcdly  solicited,  resigned  in  1819. 

that  he  was   at   length  (gT«tly  la  ins  ^eant  Runnlnglon  published  "EA- 
profesaional    lou)    compeUed   to    retlra  M^hew  Hale's  History  of  the  Cammaa 
Awn  the  dicuit,  wMdi  iie  did  abont  I«w,"  8to.  ITT9;   a  new  edition  with 
twelve  years  ago.  considerable  additions,  3  Tois.  Svo.  1794. 
InlT83histinlladydied,Bnditi  178S  '>  Gilbert's  Law  of  Ejectments,"  8n). 
bemanried  Mn.  Wetherell,  the  widow  of  ITgl.     '<  Buffbead's  Statutes  at  I.arge, 
CharLea  Wetheretl,  Esq.  of  Jamaiea.    In  IVom  Msgna  Charta  to  the  35 Geo.  HI.', 
Hilary  Term,  1791, hearguedthegreal  14  vols.   4to.    1787.       "The    History, 
caiainthe  Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  the  principles,  and  Practice  of  the  legal  Re- 
CotpMWion  of  Lynn  igBinst  the  City  of  faedj  by  Ejectment,  and  the  Resulting 
Loudon,  ilL  error,  and  aucceeded  in  ro-  Action  for  Mesne  Proceas,"8TO.  1795. 
Tarang  die  iudgment  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.     He  wat  eounael,  to- 
gether with  Sir  S«mud  Sbepbenl,  the  8. 
Late  Hr.  CUffbrdf  "*^  other  gentlemen, 

In  Oe  aclioni  which  Sr  FttadM  Burdett  SALMON,  Robert.  The  useful  am, 

brou^tagainitllieSpsalu?  of  die  House  oi  depending  for  their  improrement  on 

of  Commons,   Mr.  Ccdman,  and  £arl  eiperimental  inveaUgations,  and  ingeni- 

Moija ;  upon  the  judgment  of  the  fint  oua  applications  of  scientific  principlea, 

causa,  a  writ  of  error  was  fartwght  in  the  bare  rarely  sustained  a  greater  lots  than 

Eicfaequer  chamber,  wtddi  was  aj'gued  in  the  antject  of  tliis   Memoir.     Mr. 

in  Eaater  Term,  1813,  by  Hr.  Clifford  Salmon  was    bom    at   Stratford- upon- 

tmtbe  part  of  Sir  ^inds  Burdett,  in  Avon,  in  Warwick^ire,  in   17£3.  and 

the  most  luminous  and  impresalTs  man-  waa  the  youngest  son  of  the  six  or  seren 

ncr.     Tie  subatanca  at  (hat  argument  children  of  Mr.  William  Salmon,  a  car- 

waa  aaid  to  have  been  oommunicated  by  penter  and  builder.      After  a  very  slen- 

Mr.  Seijeant  Runningtoo  to    Mr.  Clif-  der  education,  Bobert  S.  was  placed  ou^ 

ford.  at  a  very  early  age,  with  Mr.  Grey,  an 

In  1813  Mr.  Pooley  resigned  the  office  attorney,  residing  near  Leicester -fielda ; 

of  Ilecorder  of  Colchester,  upon  which  where,  becoming  a  favourite  of  his  mas- 

the  cofpwation  aolidted  ttie  Seijeant  to  ter,  leisure,  and  the  means  were  afforded 

accept  that  ofilce ;  this,  we  understood,  him,  of  supplying,  by  induatrious  appli- 

be  agreed  to  do,  thinking  that  the  ap-  cadon  to  books,  the  prerious  defldendei 

pcantroent  waa  in  die  select  body  of  iIm  of  hia  education. 

Corporation  only  ;  but  being  in  the  irae  One  of  his  earliest  attempts  to  gain 

burgeasea  at  1^^,  he  waa  opposed  by  other  information,   waa  that  of  taking 

Mr.  Haney,  and  after  a  hard  contest  rf  his  watch  to  pieces,  laying  ereiy  particle 

aeveraldaya,  waSfon  the  17th  July  IBIS,  aepajwe,    and  putting    them    together 

chosen  by  a  conaiderable  majority  ;  but  again.      Mudc  next  attracted  his  aCten- 

ta  the  mayor  who  swore  him  into  that  tion.-    Re  procured  tiooks  to  Ivarn  notes 

office  waa  not  mayor  dejurt,  an  inform-  — first  made  a  fifc — tlien  a  flute — and 

atuainnatureoffuiuiarniiUi)  wasafter-  lastly  a   riolin)    on  each  of  wfakh   he 

warda  filed  against  the  Serjeant;  in  con-  pla^  above  mediocrity, 

■eqmnce   of  winch  he  was   obliged  tA  A   fbw   years  afterwards,   bis  father 

divlaim  the  office.  beitw  appointed,  by  the  lata  Mr.  Henry 
The  residence  of  the  Seijaantwas  prin.  Holland,  the  ardnlect,  to  the  saperin- 
dpally  at  Brighton,  sbere,  shKe  ISIS,  tendence  of  a  large  house  irtneh  he  had 
be  todi  a  most  actiie  part  aa  a  magis-  to  build  in  Hampshire,  the  sutiftet  of 
trate  Ibr  the  county  of  Sussex.  Hia  thi«  memoir  was  taken  with  him;  ani^ 
inn,  prompt,  and  impartial  manner  o(     dwing  the  progresa  of  Ihia  job,   waa 
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GucfiiUy  iiMiucMd,  fint  in  ibe  pnctL  and    Mr.   Salmon    received  from    hii 

Eal  opsratioiu  of  the  CBrpentar's  ibop,  Grace  dinctiuDi  to  demgn  and  coiwtraet 

then,  lucceuiTet;,  in  (Inwing,  metaa-  tot  bumself  a  bouM  and  offices,  near  to 

ing,  keepiag  building  accaunti^  tod  the  tbe   Ark   F*nn,  which  he  acconlinglf 

■ereial  other  requiut^or  a  derk  ef  the  erected,  and  lived  and  lately  died  in  die 

«KmU  under  an  ar^tect :  in  wluch  itu^  camet    entizely   compdeed   of  pix,   and 

dies,   Hr.   R.    Salmon's  pn^reti  and  viHiaut  ixiy  outside  stucco,  besides  loBie 

proGciencj  was  sudi*  that  socm  after  the  hot  lime  whiting,  brushed  over  the  wr- 

death  of   hii  father,    which  biqipeued  ttee  of  die  newly  coosmicted  wsili,  and 

nearLy  about  the  time  of  completing  the  well  rubbed  into  the  surface  of  tbe  aaine, 

work  under  his  care,  Mr.  Holland  ap-  b;  oiestts  of  a  flax  piece  of  wood, 

pmnted  Mr.  Salmoo  as  one  itf  his  clerks  His  Grace,  hiTiog  by  this  time  aban- 

of  tbe  works.  In  the  t^uilding  of  Carl-  doued  the  pursuits  of  the  turf  and  tbe 

ton  House,  on  which  he  wu  then  en.  chacc,  and  bent  almoat  his  Hbole  attco- 

gaged.  tiou  to  rural  and  pcJitical  improvemeuK, 

A  tern  years  afterwards,  when   Mr.  becameatruck  with  the  imperfect  sjnton 

Holland  had  begun  on  the   gml  im~  piHnted  out  to  him  by  his  land  steward, 

proremeiiti    at   Wdium    AUiey,    Mr.  then  lately  raigaged,   on  which  At  rt- 

Sahnon  was,  about  tbe  year  1790,  re-  pain  of  tbe  farm  bouses  and  buildiiigi 

moved  thitbia',  at  bis  clerk  of  theworiu;  of  hii  eitensiie  estate  had  htthirto  beni 

in  which  situation,  the  dtsceming  eyea  conducted :    where,    as  elsewhere,   had 

of  the  great  Duke  of  Bedford  soon  be-  long  been  and  yet  is  capunon,  tbe  itew^ 

came  ued  on  Mr.  S.  as  an  able  and  ard,  practically  uiiacc|u*inted  with  build- 

rigilant  serrant,  in  whoee  skill  and  ap-  ing   details,    was   in   the   habit,    at  his 

pUcBIJon  be  could  place  confidence,  for  huf-yearly  visits  to  the  distant  £uins,  to 

maturing  and  carrying  into  effect  tliaae  give  peimisHon  for  certain    repairs  or 

magnificent    schemn    of   improvemoit  improvements  necessary  to  be  doae  at 

whidi  bad  originated  in  his  own  noble  the   landlord's    expence ;    which    were 

ndnd,   and  ftom  irtioae  correct   twte  qui^ly  after  set  abont,  'by  the  kind  of 

mucb  fi  their  details  had  been  supplied  hereditary  carpenter,  bricklayer,  blad- 

in  outline.  smith,  gUiier,  thitcher,  &G.  resident  on 

Wlien  the  chief  works  under   Mr.  the  estate,  each  acting  without  due  con- 

Hf^and  were  drawing  to  a  close,  hit  ccM  or  controul,  and  intent  only,  in  too 

Grace  made  with  bin)  an  arrangement,  Inany  instances,  on  swelling  out   tbeir 

by  which  Mr.   Salmon  was,  about  tbe  bills ;  by  wbicb,  great  waste  of  mon^ 

year  1794,  taken  into   the   permanent  and  mitetials,    and   unsuhstaotial   and 

establishment  of  bis  Grace  at  Wobum,  ineonveoient  reparation  or  erections  very 

as  his  resident  ardatict  and  mtchaiiut :  nanmonly  resulted,    the  defects  in,  or 

in  which  latter   capacity,   Mr.   Salmon  the  overcharges  on,  which  works,  it  was 

b^  then  already  distinguislied  himself,  impossible  for  the  Isnd*s1eward  fully  to 

by  coutiiiiag  and    introducing  teveral  detect  or  to  remedy. 

highly    ingenious  applications   of  me-  Instead  of  continuing  this  plan,  Mr- 

dianical  knowledge,  in  tbe  works  and  Salmon  received  directioos,  on   all   his 

businesi  under  his  care.  Grace's  Bedfordshiie  estates,  to  prepare. 

About  this  time,   Mr.  Holland  had  under  the  steward's  directions,  plans  and  . 

brought  over  a  workman  firom    France,  estimates  of  all  works  necessary  to  be 

to  introduce  at  Wuburn  the  practice  of  done  at  each  farm,  taken  in  suasision, 

jKr  building)  c^  whose  uncouth  appara-  as  circumstances  might  require,  and  sub- 

tus  and  imperfect  proceedings,  Mr,  H.  mit  them  to  him  for  approbation ;  and 

published    an   account      To  a  man  of  that  then,  each  job  of  such  works  dwuld 

Mr.  Salmon's  penetration  and  ingenu-  bt  kt  hj  measure  or  bargain  ;  tbe  eiecu- 

ity,  the  sigbt  of  this  man's  proceediiigs,  tion  to  be  superintended,  and  the  bills 

in   constructing    of    compressed    earth  for  the  same  sAerwards  made  up  and 

found  on  Che  spot,  a  small  temporary  signed  by  Mr.  8, ;  and  in  this  way  ewa 

lodge,  by  way  of  eiperijnent,  was  suf-  afterwards,  in  the  most  conUal  manner, 

ficient  to  emdile  him  to  contrive  other  the  steward  and  Mr.  Salmon  continued 

and  more  efficient  apparatus  and  means  to  conduct  this  important  di 

fca  providing  an  elTective  subsitute  for  his  Grace's  business,  to  his  _ 

^Dod  stone,  in  situations  where  this  is  faction,  until  the  day  of  his  1 

wanting,  as  at  Wcdium,      Of  tins  sppa-  death,  on  the  2d  of  March,  ISOS. 

rjitus^^d  process,  Mr.  Salmon  presented  Why,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Farey, 

an  account  to  tlie  Society  of  Arts,  who  the  steward  alluded  to,  this  systen:^  so 

publi^icd  tbe  snne  in  their  TTtb  volume,  pbviously  bcneffcial,  was  not  continued, 
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latteadoftbebereditaiytimdenaenigun  Mr.  Salmon,  as  an  architect,  made 
taking  dnir  own  coune,  under  \m  sac  designs  fur,  and  executed  stnerat  minor 
cCBor,  is  to  tlic  writer  onknowa ;  but  parts  of  ^  improvementa  of  Wobum  ' 
it  bcbons  him  to  say,  that  it  could  not,  Abbef  and  its  offices,  when  Mr.  Htd- 
be  through  want  of  confldence  lepoied  .  land  retired  therefrom ;  he  designed, 
in  his  departed  friend,  by  the  present  under  tbe  late  Duke's  direction,  and 
Duke;  who,  on  the  contnuy,  continued  built  tbe  Park  Faim  at  Wobum,  and 
Mr.8.inthedinctiOD  ofall^ebuildings  all  its  nutchinerj  (Caitwrigfat's  engine 
and  iT^ufhanlcril  nutters  of  bis  mansion,  excepted)  ;  tbe  new  Swan  Inn  at  Bed- 
park,  and  fanni  in  hand,  on  an  increased  ford  tna  his  voric ;  and  many  new  and 
■alary,  and  placed  under  his  direction  all  excellent  farm  and  other  bouaes  and 
his  eileiuilT«  j^anlatioiis  and  woods,  buildings  on  ibaeMate,  feme  of  tbemef 
wUeta  tbe  lata  ateward  bad  managec^  pix ;  besides  which,  Blr.  S.  was  not  a>^ 
and  AecaRTingonof  tbejudieioutiya-  commonly  oonsnlted,  and  gut  desgns 
tem  tt  pnning  and  lAimdi^  tbe  same,  to  tbe  neighbouring  gentry,  Ibr  tbe  al- 
which,  under  the  late  Duke,  had  sever^  tentlon  ot  rebuUduig  of  tbar  "««"""™, 
jeara  before  bean  b^un,  on  the  adrice  or  be  was  called  in  by  tbem  to  value 
of  Mr.  Fontey;  Ifae  care  tt  the  roads,  and  arbitrate  in  diq>uted  nuHers,  rda> 
and  aonia  otha'  parodual  duties  in  tin  to  building  ot  madunery. 
Wobum  and  its  ai^acent  Tillages,  to  In  the  taking  down  of  HonghlOD 
which  usually  llw  steward  had  attended,  Honse,  near  to  AmplhiU,  wberem  the 
were  also  entrusted  to  him.  Besidea  late  and  present  Dukes  were  bom,  Mr. 
irtiicb,  tbe  preaeni  Duke  conferred  on  Salmon  ^und  concealed  behind  a  vaj 
bun  the  stewardship  of  hia  Chenies  old  wainscoting  of  one  of  the  rooms, 
estate ;  with  a  view  principally  of  carry-  some  very  curious  large  paintings,  on 
ing  into  effect  tbe  improTCOient  which  he  tbe  plaster  of  the  walls ;  these  he  felt  ■ 
bad  suggested  to  Us  Grace,  whereby  desire  to  preserre,  and  contrived,  by 
hi^y  profitable  oak  voaii  may  he  first  gludng  a  stroog  canraa  on  lo  thor 
raised  uid  continued,  in  place  of  ttw  fronla,  and  then  sawing  off  the  plaster 
almost  worthless  AeecA  s]Nres  and  grorcs,  entire  ftom  the  walls,  and  after  cleaning 
which  on  tbe.  Cbiltetn  Uillt  spring  up,  off  tUs  plaster,  to  obtaia  Ms  jMinlbv  >» 
aa  weed^  throtigb  n^ect,  and  choke  a  slate,  in  wUdi  ila  back  could  be  ce. 
every  other  kind  of  tree.  mmted  by  drying  oDa,  on  to  a  pteiwrad 

Connected  with  Itds  department  of  canraa,  aa  perfk^y  and  as  duaUa  w  if 

Mr.  Salmon's  useful  labours,  be  paid  a  originally  painted  thereon :  after  wUdi, 

long  continued  attention  to  tlia  sawing-  water  was  used   to  detach  the  glue  ik 

up  of  timber  and  plantatiwi  trees,  m  the  first  canvas,  and  the  second  canvas 

order  to  ascertain  and  dononstrate,  by  a  bong  stretdied  and  framed,   exhibited 

aeiies  of  well-selected  (fwdmfni  of  inotf  these    psJntings    perfectly    transferreiL 

in  luch  sawn  trees,   the  evil  effects  of  Ihe  pnnted  transactions  of  the  Society  of 

neglecting  to  prune,  or  of  peifanning  Arts  preserves  a  ftiU  detail  of  these  pro- 

tbe  same    improperly,    compared   with  cesser  and  of  others  in  which  Mr  SaL- 

tbe  almost  incalculable  advaotawes  (na-  mon  succeeded,  in  transftrring  paintings 

tionally  considoed]  of  tbe  judicious  and  from   old   and  worm-eaten  boards,    to 

penerering  prvRiag  i^fyrat  trett;  these  new  canvas. 

q>ecimeni   of  knoU,    Mr.   Salmon    de-  Venetian  iviitifoiti  t&ujs,  outsde,  wUdi 

posited  in  the  collection  of  the  Sodetjr  are  so  apt  to  receive  injury  from  the  wind, 

of  Arts,  who  have  published  engravings  and  at  the  ssme  time  yield  a  disagree- 

Acan  them  to  illustrate   Mr.  S.  '■  Me.  able  noise,  received  great  improvemenia 

moir.  in  these  lespecta  firam   Mr.   Salmon's 

Numovxis  eipOTmenta  w(n>  made  a  ingenuity, 
few  yean  ^o  by  Mr.  Salmon,  towards  Mr.  Salmon  invented,  and  had  a  pa- 
ascertaining  the  best  modes  of  sessnning  tent  for,  a  wa^iiag  machint,  which  ex- 
limber,  particularly  young  fir,  so  as  to  hilnta  tbe  weight  iij  the  hsnd  of  a  dial 
add  to  its  durability ;  it  is  not  publidy  like  that  of  a  cloci,  which  has  been  in- 
known  what  were  his  results.  traduced   on   sereial    of   the    tuminke 

For  detecting  depredators  in  gardens  roads    round  London    and    elsairiiera; 

and  other  inclosed  grounds,  Mr.  Salmon  and   prevents   the  fauds   of  nudrino- 

contrived  a  humane  TOan-tnp ;   calcu-  keepers  on  tbe  carters. 

lated  to  secure  and  detain  a  tre^iaaser.  Being  himself  unftetunately  afflicted 

without   serious   injury   lo   his    Limbs  i  with  a  bad  hemia,   Mr.  Salmon,  aAcr 

these  traps  have  had  an  etlensive  sale  by  trial  of  several  of  the  trusses  most  in 

different  ironmongers.  rsputc,  contrived  a  very  improved  self- 
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n-iLjiiffing  DuB^  tor  whkl  be  tonfc  ■  bud  to  sngifecl,  in  die  lait  £*•  ud 

pMent  (now  eipirad),  under  which,  in  tmotf  yOia   of  hi>  mdiTC  and   lueftd 

GODJunctioowitfaHi.  OdjoftfaeStnnd,  Bfe:  niffice  it   to   mj,  Hat  at  abnoM 

iDimenBe  numben  hare  been  M>ld,  both  ever;  one  of  the  Wotam  diccp-«bear- 

ben  and  in   Paris,  where  the;  hud  ui.  iogs,  he  pnduod  wme  omAiI  aawd^ 

ntablidonent  for  the  maDufacCure  and  or  other,    uid  ficqnendf  obtdned  tiie 

gale  of  these  tniasea,  which  the  tint  sur-  premiunu  oSeied  l^tiie  laic  and  presenl 

geona  ara  in  the  habit  of  recommendiiiK.  Duke^  Ibr  iiaefld  agricutniral  madiiiMS. 

A   pluager  locli,    for  the   lanng  of  llie  annual  aeiBana  of  the  Sodelj  oT 

walei  on  canals,  wm  invoiled  by  Mr.  ARb,  fbr  lennl  jtan,  imaaUf  Intn^ 

Salmooiof  great  ingcDui?;  and  a  Mlf-  fiatii   one    or  mm*  of  Mr.   SafanoB*! 

Tegulatit^  bocae-machine,   for  drawing  nmnlioni,  Ibr  «rtieb  be  haa  been  libo*- 

watar-bucheta  film  a  deep  wall,  wen  tHj  nwarded  «Wi  laanj  pecnniafy  ai 

both  of  Ihem  rewaided  b;  the  Sodel;  of  vdl  aa  bononn;  tnailu  of  Aor  appeo^ 

AriM.  bation,  aa  the  mlnmea  of  their  tiwac- 

Agricultuiiita  have  bean  indebted  to  tioni  will.Contnoie  to  attaat  j  and  ao  wDI 

Hr.  Salmon  for   a   nila^  of   tuefiil  tboae  of  Ae  Rapuaimy  of  Ait^  fijrnista 

innntioDi^  fit*  a  meord  of  tbe  lenial  iaTeotions  Ibr 

UU  ckaf-^utter,  the  luuTei  of  whidi,  'wUch  Mr.  S>  ha>  taken  patenta:   hi  Dr. 

imiwi  Of  Dcfaia  ndial  and  cumd,  cat-  Reet'a  Qfcla^Mdia  aeraial  of  hb  isTBi. 

ting  witb  mj  oiflcrent  effbct  at  the  be-  tiona  have  b^i  drawn  and  directed  bj 

^juui^  and  end   of  tfte   rtndie^   are  .Mr.  Fanjijun. 

Mrugbt  (aa  odly  ground  ai  a  aejthe),  Within  two  or  three  jmn  post,  Hr. 

aod  pua  almqrt  through  the  atnw  witti  tl»>»»uin,  fining  tni  beakh  declining  bad 

Om  aaDMangle  and e&KtJie power;  han  been  denniui  of  reHnqniahing  hie  du- 

coiile  into  extenuve  uie.  ties  at  Widmm,  to  which  hi*  Giaee  at 

Ur.  Salmon    greatly   improved  the  laet  rductantly  aasented,   and    two  or 

Jh^HHOtMf  tiaclmt,  and  had  a  patent  three  mondu  ago,  his  accounta  having 

foe  the  aanie :  ha  made  very  numcroui  been  nearly  wound  up,  ffierent  parts 

eaparinwota,  and  advanced,  psrtiqia  aa  of  tbe  vatiom  dutica  he  had  pofcnned 

near  ai  any  one  liiice  basdon^  towardi  wtn  tanied  over  to  three  young  men 

the  iOTCntion   of  hi  •SbctiTe  ra^xng  who  had  long  been  Ida  aadetanla :  and 

madiiiit.  Mr.  S.  enga^  a  cottage  for  bts  future 

Ha  invanled  a  terer  driB  for  nwing  residence,  at  Vanxbalt  Walk,  I^ambeib, 

com  and  Beed%  which  ia  not  liable  to  b*  vdierehe  went  to  reside  in  the  beginning 

turned  out  of  it«  recttUnear  cgune  1^  of    Septonber  last,    and  staid   there  a 

■ny  irregularly  of  tbe  horae'a  motion,  fortairiit,  when  hii  conreme  at  Wobum 

but  b  pmbclly  at  the  coanoand  of  dta  requiring  his  attention,  although  much 

'     tfdder  of  its  lerera  or  handlea.  indisposed,    he  went  tUtber,    and  was 

On  die  plough  Mr.   Salmon  made  a  there  taken  ill,  and  afler  ■  continemoit 

very  exCensTeaerieiof  eq>aiinents,ai)d  of  two  weeks,  intlw  latter  part  ofiriiich 

proceeded  aome  way  in  the  H8.  of  a  be    aufiered  mudi  fhnn   Lwatd  com- 

•rarit  intended  to  improve  its  construe-  plaint,  periiapa  connected  with  his  brain, 

don,    as  to  effectiTenea*  and  eaae    of  and  died  on  Saturday,  the  9di  of  Octo- 

draught.  ber,  deeply  lamented  by  an  only  bni. 

On  tbe  excellent  la^  tAraiMiyiift  dier,  and  two  nieces,  wko  reeidBl  with 

M  tbe  Fork  Farm,  conatructed  under  bim,  and  to  whom  he  lefi  the  gn!ateT 

luR  own  directian^  Mr,  Salmon  after-  part  of  his  property. 

warda  made  numerqu*  eiperinienta,  by  Mr.  Salmon  was  bmied  on  flie  Ilth, 

an  opiiaratUB  which   he  contrived,  and  in  (he   same  vault   with  his  wife  and 

hai  published,  whereby  he  aaccrlained  child,     Hia  fmioal   was  attended   by 

the   quantum   of   power  necessary   for  upwards  of  900  of  the  most  reapectaUe 

wmkulg  part  of  the  machinery,  at  dif-  inhabitiuita  of  Wobum  and  its  vicinity, 

ferent  speeda,  separate  or  in  their  diffhr-  We  underttand  that  Mr.  Westmacott 

eat  oanibuiationB,asleeduig(m1y,tfaraab<  iiemployed  by  his  Gmx  tbe  Duke  <i 

ing  only,   thnuhio^  and  throwing  oitt  Bedford,    to  erect  a  monument  in  tbe 

tbe  iRaw,  p^forming  Oese  and   witfr  parish  church,  as  a  testimony  (rf*  hii  re- 

Bowing    the  mm  at    the   same  tioB^  q>ect  for  the  character  of  this  worthy  and 

&C.  &C.  ingraious  individual. 

Itwould  too  much  extend  this  article^  nir  this  memoir,  with  a  trifling  ei. 

barely  to  mention  the  various  other  ex-  ception,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Montlilj 

perimental  reaearches  in  which  Mr.  Sol.  Magotine. 
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Newton,   aeu    Hanatb,    upinnta   oC  timely  &te,  ao  jiudy  excited  i 
tbir^-flvc  ^«acs  prapriam  of  th«  Nor- 
folk Chrootcle  f  and  aditoc  of  tli*  Ian  "  By  foregn  bands  hii  dyiug  eyes  were 
edition  of  Bealbem'i  Eloitaiti,  ta  <khkit  cloi'd. 
woil  be  added  a  valuable  tnpfUantaL  By   fordgD   handa   hia   decent   lindw 

STRUTT,  J.  Douglaa,   Eaq.  Aug.  compoa'd, 

S6.     At  Coiutantiaa|>ls,   J.   Douglet  By  foreun.  hands   hia  peaceM  grave 
Stnilt,  Esq.  ued  ST,  only  son  of  Jo-  ai£Kti'd, 

•cph  Stnitt,  &q.    liua  amiable  young  By  Mnuigov  bonour'd,  and  by  itrangen 
man  left  his  native  countiy,  14  mantba  moim'd" 

ago^  on  hia  tntela  for  the  gratiCcatioa 
cf  his  laste,  and  in  punuit  of  inleileo 

tuat  improTement.   Re  ttavcned  Fnnoa,  W. 

Switaerland,  and  Italy,  visited  Sicily  and 

Malta,   and   firon   thence,  auch  of  the         WALKER,  Adam,  Esq.  the   cdei 

Gred    Islands,    as  the  iMely  troutded  brated  Lecturer  on  Natural    and    Ei- 

■tate  of  the  times,  and  the  prevalence  of  perlmantal   Fhilosopby.     February   II, 

the  plague  rendered  acceaaible.     In  the  18S1,  at  Kichmand,  aged  90. 
course  of  bis  interesting  toor,  be  coU  Ur.  Walker  was  bom  on  the  banks  of 

lected  many  eicellent  spedmea*  of  na-  mndennere,  in  the  county  of  Westmor. 

tnnd  production)^  and  was  succesaful  in  laud.     His  Suber  empk^ed  a  few  hands 

obtaining  boom  valuable  idica  of  cla>>  in  the  woollen  maou&cture :  and  having 

siol  antiquity.     Several  packigea,  oobt  e  larga  flunily,    be  look   his  son  fnna 

tuning  bmutifut  works  in  scnl^ure  and  echool  before  the  boy  could  read  a  chap. 

paintiiig,  had  been  already  i^t  by. him  tv  in  llw  Bible,      ^e  niecbanical  turn 

to    England,    and   he  is  uDdanliiod  to  of  the   youth  was   not   however  to   be 

have  had  in  his  poaaesuon.  at  the  tinia  amotherad  by  bard  labour.     Ha  copied 

of  his    lamented  decease    other  proof)  com-mills,paper'dnilla,aadfultIng'milfa^ 

of  the  delisted  attention  wlucfa  be  waa  the  models  of  which  were  oonatructed  on 

p^ng  to  the  study  of  the  Gne  aria.    Ha  a  brook  pear  his  Other's  dwelling,  to  tb* 

vrai  at  Naples  immediately  before,  and  uirpriM  of  paasengerB.    He  aim  borrow- 


t  Naples  immediate!;  b        . 

at  the  time  of  (he  Austriana  entering  ad  books,  and  built  ■  bouse  fbr  bl 

that  d^;  and  there,  and  subaequeMiy  Inn. bush  to  read  without  iaten 

at  Messina,  be  nanowljr  escaped  wiUi  cat   Sundays,     ^us  be  went  o 

life  from  the  violence  of  an  uagovemed  such  success,   that  a  person,  who  mi-, 

•otdiery.     In  his  course  &om  Malta  to  covered  bis  eitnanUnary  talents,  offerecl 

Corfu,  (be  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  waa  him  the  uibership  of  Lcddiam   School, 

in  imminent  haisrd  of  eh^wreck  from  in  the  West  Riding  of  TraUhire.  Here 

the  violence  at  a  atorm.      His  ultimate  be  bopm  bis  career  of  teachihg  wben  he 

project  was  (o  reach  even  Egypt,  that  was  no  more  dian  fifteen  years  of  age, 

land  of  early  science  and  remote  enti-  and  bad  ^equently  to  study  over  night 

quity.     But  oo  his  voyage  from  Smyrna  what  be  had  to  impart  (o  Us  pi^ils  the 

to  Constantinople,  he  was  seised  with  a  ne^ t  morning.      After  contimiing  tbree 

malignant   fever   incidental  to  the  clL-  years  in  that  ajtuatian,  be  was  choaen 

mate-      He  was  considered  dangerously  writtng-maater  and   accomptani  to  the 

ill   on  bis   laming    at   ConHandni^ila,  free-school   at   MocciesGelt^    wh«e   be 

and  was    conveyed  to   the   ^aitmenti  resided  four  years,  and  perfected  himself 

which  had  been  previously  pn^iared  for  in  mathematics  by  bis  own  application. 

faim  at  Fers,  in  the  environs  of  that  ce-  At  this  place  he  embarked  in  trade,  but 

tdtraled  metropolis.    But,  notwithstand-  fiuling   in  hia  business,  he  resolved  to 

ing  the  judidous  and  unceasing  aUen>  turn  hermit  in  one  of  the  islands  on  tlie 

tions  of  Dr.  Mac  Gufii;^,  the  pbysician  -  lake  ofWindermere,  from  which  romantic 

to  the  British    Embassy  and   Factory,  scheme  he  wia  diverted  by  the  ridicule 

and  tfte  skill  of  two  other  eminent  pby.  of  his  friends.     His  next  eiuerpriie  ma 

aicians,  aided  by  (he  aniious  care  of  lus  Unt  at  lecturing  on  astronomy  at  ]£nt- 

personal  fiiends  and  (hose  of  his  family,  Chester,  vrbere  he  metwi(ha>enfkvour- 

he  died,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  aU  able  recqition,    which  enabled   him  to 

around  him,    on  &e  day  suted  above,  estahliah  an  extensive  sieminory.     Tins 

■ml  was  intened  on  the  following  day  however  he  relinguished  for  the  purpose 

with   those   demonstrations   of    re^>ect,  of  travelling  as  a  lecturer  in  oaturaJ  pH, 

esteon,  and  regret^  which  his  amiable  losophy  )  and  after  pasnng  through  moat 
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oflbe  gnat  towu  in  tbt  three  kingdoms,  icrlptof  llKir  dwimctm' in  these  n»™ 

t»™(edDr.Pri«tler,bywbo«re««n-  few  hne  left  .he  „orld  more  unlwt 

mendation  he  undertook  to   lecture  in  napecMd,  and    more   dwnlv  »»™*J^ 

the    HB»™Aet    in     1778.       The    en.  th«.  the  object  of  ebii  d.L  S^' 

eouragement  which    be  experienced    in  If  we  were,  in  a  single  word  to  attemt 

the  metropolis  induced  him  to  tike  *  ■  dallnMtion  of  bit  principles  and  con 

house  in  George-street,  Hanover^bquare,  duct  through  life,  we  rtmuld  ssv  Oai. 

ubere  he  read  lectures  every  winter  to  Mr.  Wolfrntan  was,  as  far  as  a  h 

numerous  audi^ce^     He  ™ -1">  e>"  Wng  c«.  cl«m  the  hallowed  appella. 

gaged  by  Dr.  Barnard,  pnmMofEtra  tum—TnOhitKie.      Pwrn  tniUi    nmu 

College,    to  lecture  in  that  eeminarj :  plete,  atiict,  serere  truth    he  never  de- 

wbich  example  was  followed  bj  We»t-  Tiatnl  j  and  even  in  his  faTourite  studis 

minster,    Wintbester,    and  other  great  uid  amumnenla,    the  inTertiKstion   of 

•chooli.   AraongthevarietyofinvenlionB  tratb  waa  his  cdiject— Re  (res  bom  at 

wilbwhichMr.  Walkerhasamusedhim-  Tamworth,    Ptbruafy  5     1750-1     and 

self,  may  be  mentioned  various  engines  received  the  eariieat  part  of  hfs  education 

for  raking  water;    three  medioda    by  from  the  Bev.  Hmon  Collins  of  the  f™^ 

which  dnpi  may  be  ewily  pumped  at  sohool  in  that  place,  of  whom  he  nertt 

«s;  carnages  to  go  by  wind  and  ^lom;  spoke  but   in  terms  of  veneration  uul 

^JS^V^'^'^'f^^^J^'^"'  ^?*^      H«™»ften'«rds«moTedto 

cdcMiaa  harpsidwrd  ;  the  Eidouranion,  Newington  Green,  to  the  school  of  BfT 

n-lranapareDt  orrery;  the  rotatory  lights  James  Burgh,  author  of  "  Tho  TK™;™ 

on  the  island  of  SdUy;  a  boat  that  works  of  Human  Nature,"  and  other  wS^' 

against  the  sOam;  another  that  deua  partly  because  hia  Iktber  was  pleased  with 

the  bottom  of  river,  by  the  stream  or  Mr.  Bu^'s  writings  and  piUj  because 

tide ;  a  weather  guage  which,  united  tn  the  «»u  of  a  neirfibonrinij  Kentl™«. 

aclock.  show.d»qu«rtityof™in,  the  were  »n(  there.     On  Mr    B^^-fT 

diTC«lon«id^gthof  t^ijind,tha  de«ring.flfectiontowarfshim,™al™ 

bei^t  of  the  barometer,  tfaa  heat  and  dweh  widi  peculiar  pleasure  -  IfJ^ 

inoBtureof  the  air;  an  SMj  method  of  donbt,  the  reward  of  those  pure  m«sJ^ 

tu™mg,r,™rmto.wetd«k;,r«d-  "Companied   by  a  perse.eri^  ^^ 

nuU)  a  macbne  for  watering  land;  a  for  study,  which  imuked  hif  rhJ^ 

lym  of  LMtu™.  on  eipenmenuJ  Phi-  aectaaiy,  Ikwm  fafler  ImiTlonff  .  n^ 

IcMphy,"    Biro.;     "  Philarophicsl   E^  "Jeoce.t  Newinirtoli  GreeDisnotln™„\ 

fcoat.  rflhfl  Cwua,  Eflfertu,  uid  Cora  brought  homo  to   Writon  umd  T     l 

of  UowholtMDM  Air  in  Citia,"  8to.  ;  whwe  Lit  fittiter,  as  roctor  th™  .^rfJ* 

-  O.  th,  C.™  ,md  Cmo  of  S^  ll™  U"  1.1.  o.l.l,„„J  S°  ^S 

■'  Ranwkt  mnile  io  a  Tour  to  tbc  Lukn  hnn  to  pafect  health  sod  W  .i!!T^ 

of  W«,mori,.d  «.d  C».borl„d,  lo  d«io.  ST  aLTrf—    l^J^ 

"iSTTr^'SI'"",?'!:'!"".""'  ""*  "«"*>'  "5  bl.  oirbSi 

Mid  Agncdtureof  Fninee,  n»de  lu  ui  contimunce  on  earth;   for    thouirbi. 

oii^raon  to  Pan.  m  1785,"  Bro.  1793;  general  Natta*  seems  to  i2l^^^!^ 

..  A  Syeten.  of  F^lla,  M^oph,,  in  C  perf-^ZtrX.  ,£'KSS 

lAtrturea."  410.1799:   "AT^ertiieon  o  human  bring  to  the  ^oT^fTi^! 

Geograph,  «ul  lb.  U..  of  lb,  Globa,"  jea^  b.  ,m  Sill  tob.l"'to  .5    j! 

ISmo.     Stane  mutmtmg  Uemoira  of    bis  mind  atill  so  ener.eiir'  «. i..  . 

the  F«nil,  of  Hogard,  wer,  eouimn-  all  that  had  ,r-,,cSSiS„^^  > 

ni«g  b,  Mr.  W.l„  to  Mr.  Nid«l.  that  those  to  ,bZ  .Tfaal'^TLS 

in  I7B!.      He  b..  alio  mamd  man,  pronged  tb.„„I„.  „„    .jdrf  .i, 

jMasm   proa,  ^.d  .era.  ,„  ,|riou,  of  h.ppio„s  «,h  him  ;  holSiaK 

Magaama.;    uid  Kime  artlclaa   in  the  .hose  band,  are  du,  isauea^  H^ 

SS'.S^iTr""*"*""""''''  I'""-"*.»M'l"«ru,aS.S^ 

Annals  of  Agnculture.  decresl  odierwise.                          ^^ 

lJ'°ofSi'''r'    *°1     £■  "■•Wom.r.h.n  ha.  ollen  bee.  beard 

E«].     Of  those  wbc«e  namis  have  been  to  say,  ih«  it  was  durint-  the  ridea^ 

«.. degree  p.,pe,ua«d  by  a  brief  Iran.  «,d  by  bl,  phyida^rihat  be  liS 
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to  quit  ttw  brateD  tnck,  and  explore  deep.rooted   and  femnt  piet;  no  one 

new  and  untried  paths  in  warch  of  pi^  indeed  could  doubt,  wbo  had  erer  heard 

tureique  beauUea  —  ■  taste  to  which  he  him  read,    as    was    liii    cuBtom,    daily 

was  indebted  for  mudi  of  the  happinesa  pra)'*™  in  his  family.      Even  ihe  rever- 

of  hii  life.     The  spring,    in   that  period  ance  with  which  he  pronounced  his  short 

of  it  when  the  swollen  buda  are  but  half  grace,  proved  that  hia  was  a  religion  of 

eipanded,  and  tlie  trees,  only  clothed  in  the  heartas  wellsalips.     In  the  strictest 

port,  enable  the  eye   to   nuige    orer    a  sense  be  obeyed  the  sublime  [njunctioni 

wide  eilent  of  country,  was  to  hhn  the  of  the  Prophet :  —  be  "  did  justly,   be 

season  of  delight.      He  lored  to  ramble,  lored  mercy,  be  walked  humbly  with  bis 

unletlervd   by  attention  to  aecuatomed  God."    Hii  hand  wag  as  open  to  reliera, 

meals,  whidi  were  ever  a  secondary  nb-  as  his  heart  was  to  ctHUpas^onate  diMrea 

ject    with   bira  j  and,    aa  he  eipraaied  in  erery  form.    His  pi^  was  eitended  to 

liimaelf,    would    "  carol  as    be  went."  ammajs  —  to  insects  —  to  all  that  liied. 

Nor  was  it  limply  the  beauties  of  nature  and  was  capable  of  feeling.      He  was  in- 

that  at  such  seaaaos  he  aplond.      In  deed,  if  itbe  possihle,  too  much  alive  to 

tlda,  aa  in  ereiy  .thing,   Ibe  pursuit  of  pity ;  for  tlie  relation  of  lufierings  which 

truth  waa  atal  in  view.  Perhaps  no  one  be  could  not  mitigate  would  prey  upon 
hia  mind  in  a  degree  that  induced  those 
aniioua  for  hia  comfort  to  withhold  from 

nyi  c<Hiauhedand  him,  aa  far  as  was  in  their  power,  what- 
ertfT  bad  a  tendency  to  shock  Ibe  feel- 

AAer  the  recorery  of  hia  health,  he  ings.      Deeply  interested  in    the  aboli- 

wu  entered  of  Femttfoke  Col^e,   Ox-  tlon    of  the  Slave  Trade,  he  ^ve  tlie 

ford,  which  he  qiutted  for  chamben  in  sntiject,  as  he  did  every  other  in  which 

the  Temple,  and  waa  called  to  the  bar ;  beiWToleaee  was  concented,  bis  support 

but  soon  after  succeeding  to  tbe  estate  in    erery   way.      Hta   private    chanliea 


he  then  look,  he  gave  up  Ibe  prafesaion  not  indeed  be  oatenlatioua,  because  he 

of  tbe  law,  and  resided  wholly  at  Stat-  considered  that  in  every  good  deed  be 

fbkL                        '  was  but  performing  a  common  and  ne- 

He  baa  bean  heard  to  ny,  thM  fivm  ceasary   duty.      In   his   antiijuarian  re. 

tbe  accidental  purchase  of  a  amalt  edi-  searches  he  discovered  a  distant  relatioa 

tian  of  Stowe's  Cbroniclea  of  a  poor  man  wbom  he  had  known  only  by  nam^  and 

at  Orton,  where  an  old  and  valued  flieiid,  suppoaed  t«.  have  be  endeid.     She  was 

Mr.  Pokins,  resided,  his  taste  for  anti-  poor,  and  old,  and  childish.      He  >up- 

quarian  research  was  first  eidled.      Id  ported  die  unconscious   sufferer  while 

tins,  as  in  every  iMng  that  engaged  hia  she  lived,  bestowing  every  comfbrt  that 

attention,  he  rsMed  not  till  he  had  made  in  her  itate  she  could   recdve,  and   at 

luinself,  as  far  as  it  is  poaaible  fbr  tfaa  her  death  ciHiBigned  her   to  tbe  grtn 

mind  so  to  do,  master  of  his   subject ;  reapectably.     Two  valued  old  servants, 

and  what  he  has  achieved  in  Ibis  parti-  at  different  periods,  resided  as  members 

cular  branch  of   study,    which  may  be  of  his   family    and   partakers  of  every 

called  the  Saencc  of  Tralh,  so   long  aa  mark  of  kindness  and  care,  till,  at  the 

men  shall  lire  who  Gnd  pleasure  in  tbe  age  of  80,  each  breathed  her  last  under 

aatne  investigations,  will  never  di&    Not  his   roof.      Extronely  patient  of  every 

wfaolly  abaoriiBd  in  tiiia  his  darling  pur-  bodily  pain  himself,  he  was  never  un- 

sult,  he  sometimes  turned  to  clauical  moved  by  that  of  others,   and   would 

literature  ;    and    not    many,    perlu^s,  watch  over  the  slightest  tulment  in  those 

have  been  more  tamiliar  with  the  writers  be  loved,  with  the  tenderest  solidlude, 

of  Greece  and  Rome.      Pew  could  boast  Nor   was   his   care  confined   to    them, 

a  tnisr  taate  for  the  beauties  of  real  His  poor  neighbours  had  often  the  best 

poetry,  mudi  of  which  was  treasured  in  medical  advice  through  bis  means,  and 

his  memory  without  eflort,  and  almost  his  servants  were  never  more  certain  of 

wilbout  design.      Gray  held  a  high  rank  reproof  than  when  they  concealed  their 

in  Ibb  eatimation,  eqiedally  his  eiquiaiie  illness,  and  neglected  to  a^ply  for  advice. 

"  Blegy,"  and,  among  more  recent  pub  -  To  his  domestics  he  was  indeed  as  a  pa- 

licatians,  Graham's  "  Ssbbatli"  wis  read  rent,  and  seveni  have  numbered  more 

with  continual  and  Increaung  delight,  than  SO  years  in  his  service.      To  those 

But^  above  all,  that  book,  his  converse  who  love  to  trace  the  influence  of  tbe 

with  which  can  now  alone  avail  to  him-  benign  afl^ctions  on  minds  of  superior 

self,  or  yield  conaolatiim  to  his  surviving  endowments,    it   would   have  been   de- 

frisDds,   was  never  neglected.     Of  hw  lightful  to  watch  Ins  counteiwnct  irtnW 
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at  play  with  lu*  litUe  grmnddlild.  orto 
Ute  how  complfttelf  he  could  divest  him- 
self of  (be  graiest  stupes  to  giva  iter 
pleuure.  A»  ■  friend,  liB  w«s  ancere 
and  iinchange^le,  and  once  (horoughlj 
known,  eier  nfter  rerered. 

The  following  eiCractB  will  dwrw  in 
whit  esdmitdan  he  wu  held  bf  (how 
possBsring  hi*  friendAip  ;■  they  are  part 
of  what -was  written  (o  bi9  alHicted  famt)? 
during  (he  recent  anguidi  of  (heir  laiw. 
The  Gnt  is  from  a  finHale  fKend  : 

<'  -^-^-^  nor  am  I  un(ouehed  and 
unconcerned.  In  the  dM(h  of  Mr,  Wol- 
toslao  I  have  lost  an  old,  a  tried,  and 
inost  valued  tiiend,  — the  friend  of  my 
&],i|f  ^  my  fa(her'«  fnemt!  Looking 
beck  on  our  long  intimacy,  I  see  it 
marked  only  by  good  offices,  kind 
thoughts,  kind  actioni;  by  continued 
par(Jality  and  imwareridg  eitectn,  — 
ateem  which,  tiom  a  man  of  his  excel- 
lent character,  it  was  a  gratification  to 
poHCBS,  and  an  hwiour  to  maintain." 


ioTal  liable  member — of  an  able,  uprigfai- 
and  benevolent  man; — a  man  to  whom 
the  charactra,  Jutlum  «  lenacem  propa- 
ntl,  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  applica- 
bld.  I  scorn  to  flatter  any  man  (living 
or  dead);  but  I  wiU  say  that  I  never 
knew  the  man  to  whom  that  apjidlMlan 
belonged,  if  it  did  not  belwig  to  Mt. 


■  The  Rev.  Thomaa  Uarwood'i  Edi- 
tion of  EidHwick'i  Survey  oT  Staflbrd- 
■hire,  in  the  Pre&ce  to  which  is  ttua 
tribute  of  respect  to  Mr,  Wolfentan, 
which  he  lived  not  to  read:  •■  Ibe  Copy 
ID  the  poswaiion  of  Samuel  Pipe  Wol- 
fintan,  Etq.  is  probably  a  transcript 
tram  the  last  draft  of  Eideswick  him- 
telG  >"^  "  enriched  with  numeroui  eU- 
tjprstc  notes  by  this  eminent  antiquary, 
wl>o  may  be  called,  in  the  language  of 
Burton,  ^^lied  to  Erdeawjck  himself, 
■•ingidarii  et  vmce  calauitii  vtr  Utira- 
tmimui  tt  aTKatiaimul, ' " 


inttibk  of  S.  P.  W.  —  Jodgd,  Uien,  of  my 
feelings,  on  being  suddenly  and  but  too 
well  asaoreil,  that  tbe  pen  w  long  and  so 
aniiously  devoted  to  truth,  had  alna^ 
drcfiped  troai  the  writer's  band,  and, 
alas  T  that  my  good  and  worthy  friend 
H.  Wolftntan  was  even  then  no  more!" 
Mr.  Wolfeman  was  seind  with  du- 
veringi  at  diurdi,  during  the  aacra- 
mait  a  SundaT,  May  £1 ;  but,  in  the 
fear  of  exciting  alanu  in  those  most 

symptoDi  at  the  time.  In  the  evening 
of  that  day  hia  fidal  iltness  (apparently 
an  inAaJuioatory  one,  felhnred  by  low 
fever)  beganj  and  only  13  days  af^,  on 
Stturdsy,  Jun*  3.  his  pure  spirit  tcA  its 
ear«bly  abode. 

Mr.  WoUcMui  was  ion  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Pipe  and  Dorothy,  eldest  diu^ 
ter  of  Staofisd  Wolfeiatan,  by  Sstah, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  Bait. 
—  He  was  twic6  manried;  first,  (o  Hir- 
gaiet,  daughtAr  of  Walts  Biddulph  (by 
iriuKK  ba  liad  issue  Margaret,  wife  of 
ClMdn  Stit,  ttq.;  and  Stanley,  manied 
to  ff litafatth  if ffrit  dnitglilfr  frf  ff-rjnfrn 
J«vk):  and  ascoDdly,  to  EltasheA, 
daughtsr  of  Philip  Jervis,  who  lunivn 

A  copious  pedigree  of  the  family  of 
WolfentaD,  diaraEIeiistic  of  the  mhiute 
aneiascy  of  its  compiler,  may  be  found 
inSbair'sUi>lOTyofStaSbrdgbin,ToLI. 
1^416.      In  the  progiBB  of  that  histoy, 


i.wui^juE,n<j  of  orcumsfances 
HouEu  im  a  little  poignancy  to  your 
moumfiil  communication ;  teiving  juit 
taken  up,  fbr  the  first  time,  a  late  pub- 
lication *,  I'  WM  in  the  act  of  cutting 
the  leaves,  and  of  attending  con  omore 
to  those  intCTesting  additions  penned 
with  all  the  wonted  accuracy,  —' '  '"" 
tibncd  by  the  well-known  and 


^ven  to  Mr.  Shaw  ;  as  i( 
been,  in  an  oninent  degree,  lo  mt. 
Midwla,  whose  History  of  Labcinnfain 
bears  many  marks  of  the  accurate  cam- 
mliaica(ioTia  of  Mr.  Wolferetan. 


Y. 

YOUNG,  ProfHKor,  November  1*. 
At  Glasgow,  Mr.  Profesaor  Young, 
who  was  long  the  ornament  of  Ast 
Univenity.  He  went  lo  George's  Inn, 
in  perfect  bealA,  between  three  aid 
four  in  the  afternoon,  to  take  a  winn- 
balh,  and  upon  the  servant  enMnng 
the  room  he  found  lu'm  sitting  lift- 
less  in  the  water.  On  the  Slst  his  »- 
main*  were  deposited  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  College,  attended  by  alnurt 
the  whole  body  belonging  to  the  Cdltge, 
along  with  the  principal  of  the  ckrgy, 
and  numerous  friends  and  admirers.  AD 
the.  classes,  along  with  the  PreAsam, 
walked  in  their  gowns.  His  own  (bi 
the  Greek)  class  walked  first  in  osdcr, 
Mcfa  of  the  indivithiab  c<  -  -  — 
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hitnting  nident  aoA*  of  ^riaf  ibr  the  uined  the  leputation  whicb,  with  ■ame 

besTy   ioaa  thej  bad  luUsmed  in   the  oflhenMHt  celebnlcd  lumes  in  theliter- 

dealh  of  th^  UiDeiitsd  ProfiHior.  IIkm  (tj  hiator;  of  his  country,  be  had  raised 

mis  followed  by  the  ftoteaen;  afier  fbr  that  eminenl  leU  of  learning.      The 

whom   came  the    other    gown    daaaei,  aculeneH  of  his  intellect,  and  the  extent 

Hie  Mreela  were  filled  with  spectators.  of  hia  daencal  attainment^  were  unN 

Mr.  Professor  Young  was  beloTcd  by  versally  known  to   tbe   literary  world; 

all  who  had  the  happiiteu  of  knowing  while  the  gaiety  of  hi*  wit,  that  "  loved, 

tbe  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  tbe  active  to  pUy,  not  wound,"  and  the  liberality 

benerolenceofhislifa.     Filliog  the  chair  of  his  opiniotu,  endeared  him  to  the 

of   Greek  Profesaor  in  the   Univerdly  afrectitma  of  all  whom  his  bduI  M  once 

during  46  year^  tu^  to  the  last,  sua-  delighted  and  instructed. 
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